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Art.  I.  —  Moeurs,  Usages^  Costumes  des  Oihomans^  et 
abrege  d€  leur  ffi^fotrc  ;  par  A,  JL.  CasfeUan  Auteur  des 
Jj€ttr€S  sur  la  Morte,  et  sur  Constantinople;  avec  des 
erchirdsse/hetiyth'fji  Qii'Orages iiHentaux,  et  communi- 
ques par  M.  '  LaHg^es,  Sit'  VoL'  in  18,  orncs  de  sot* 
zante  et  douze  PiancI*^.  :  Paris,  181^.  London.  Du« 
law,  jB2.  28.  : 


•  THE  library:  oCRrtdJra  moifurclfs/  commences  the  author  ia 
his  preface,  *  was  Gompbsed  of  W  many  yolunies,  that  a  hun-;* 
dred  camels  were  necessary  to  transport  it  fiom  one  place  to. 
another.  Oue  of  tiiei»e  priuces,  who  was  very  fond  oi  reading, 
but  more  fond  of  travelling,  ordered  the  wise  men  in  bis  king-, 
dom  to  extract  tbe  best  parts  of  every  \ook,  and  out  of  them 
to  foiia  a  library  wbicli  ne  might  carry  aboat  with  less  incon* 
'i^eniefice/  The  body  of  literati  eiiecuted  the  task  with  wfaiiA. 
Ibey  were  charged ;  and  formed  a  libmry  which  required  oolt 
ten  camels  instead  of  a  hundred.  Another. king,  wl|0  still 
found  that  he  had  more  books  than  he  wished,  ordered  a  Brah- 
min to  compress  them  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The 
Biahmto^  who  well  knew  the  character  of  the  prince,  and  his, 
aversion  from  reading,  reduced  the  whole  library  into  four 
maxims/  Without  being,!  says  the  author  of  this  work,  'so 
rigidly  concise  as  the  Brahmin,  I  have  endeavoured  to  inchide 
in  a  few  small  volume??  the  substance  of  a  n^ultitude  of  folios,'  &c. 

Most  abridgments  are  a  mere  dry  nomenclature,  in  the 
historical  part  of  which  we  have  nothing  but  names,  places, 
and  dates;  and  in  which  manners  and  customs  are  strippea 
of  all  individual  {^ortiniiture  or  circumstantial  delinoadm* 
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This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  the  presenft  abridg- 
ment; for,  thougl^  it*  is  brief,  it  is  not  destitute.of  lively 
or  amusing  details ;  and  the  text  is  very  much  aided 
.by  the  engravings,  which  are  numerous;'  and  contain, . 
altogether,  the  most  accurate  representation  of  the  Tur- 
kish costume  which  we  have  ever  seen.  The  two  fir^t 
volumes  exhibit  a  siimmarv  of  the  Oriental  history.  The 
third  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  Ottoman  courr,  or  of  the 
interior  of  the  seraglio.  The  author  describes  the  offi- 
cers attached  to  the  service  of  the  sultan,  his  pages,  hjs 
eunneii^.  In  the  fourth  volume  M.  Castellan  describes 
the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  both  civil  and  military, 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  divan,  the  finances, 
9cc,  The  judicial  organization,  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Jslamis?n,  are  comprehended 
in  the  fifth  volume ;  and  the  sixth  is  occupied  with  the 
costume,  arts,  and  manulactuFes  of  this  singular  people, 
f.  We  will  translate  a  few  extracts  from  this  work.  The  - 
following  are  from  the  chapter  entitled  Government. 

•  *  When  the  sultan  appoints  a  grand  vizier,  he  puts  in  his  hand  . 
the  seal  of  the  empire,  vo  5Vt)\,d^  hi/  nMk  ft  Vft^i'^ved.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  seal,  wlytjc  ^^^''i^TtiistVAalvltNrs*  Scarries  in  his 
bosom,  that  he  is  invested  the.«^)r/^  power;  and  that 
Jie  can^  without  any  other  foriJ^ilit|/^^cv^  all  the.  o)i>stacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  Ibis  Vi|niifiis!(§li6ii.  'The  imperial 
seal  is  a  talisman  which  he  OUgCt  n*d;rcx2^*^&it  \  the  importance, 
which  is  attached  to  it,  is  such** Aral  Hfi errand* sr.ignior,  iu  order 
to  depose  this  minister,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  'tedemand  it/ 

'  The  visier  often  i^oes  at  night  to  visit  the  prisons.  lie  tak^s 
an  executioner  with  him  whom  he  employs  to  dispatch  those- 
whom  he  linds  guilty  ;  !)ut  ijieat  as  is  his  power,  it  does  not  au- 
thorize him  to  cut  of  the  head  of  a  pacha.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  have  the  signature  of  tl:?  emperor;  nor  can  he  punish 
a  spuhy,  a  janizary,  nor  any  other  soldier,  without  the  consent 
of  their  cijiefs.  The  trooj^s  iiave  reserved  this  privilecjo  to 
themselves,  which  is  the  mean  of  protecting  them  from  various 
acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.'  • 

The  power  of  a  vizier  depends  entirely 

*  On  the  favour  of  the  sultan.  The  sword  is  always  kept  sus- 
pended over  his  head ;  and  no  human  prudence  can  avert  the 
blows  which  may  be  aimed  at  the  first  minister.  Thes^  proceed 
often  from  the  interior  of  the  harem,  from  the  eunuchs,  or  the 
favourites*'  '  . 

I  t  is  related  that  op  a  certain  occasion 
"  Selim  ist,  surnamed  Yavtr  (the  feirbcious)  ordered  his  prime 
mimster  to  plant  some  horses'  tails  before  his  dodr»  as  a  si^al 
f<|lr  some  expedition^  and  to  get 'some  tents  ready  in  a  convenient 
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Situation.  Tlic  vizier  simply  asked  in  what  quarter  it  tniglit 
please  his  highness  that  X\w  tents  should  bp  phiced.  The  sul- 
tan, without  any  reply,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  (lentli.  The 
same  day,  a  siuiilar  question  caused  his  successor  \o  be  treated 
in  a  similar  mauner.  Rut  a  third  vizier,  enliijijtened  by  tl;e 
fate  of  his  predecessors,  pitched  some  tents  towards  the  four 
quarlei  s  of  tlie  lieavrns ;  and  willi  sin2;uh>r  prompttlu  le  made 
every  prej)aniti(m  wliic  h  was  neccssarv  for  a  crcat  exprdition. 
Soon  after  iIjis  the  sultan  demande<l  wluliier  iie  liad  provided 
for  every  thins;  according  to  his  intentions,  and  where  he  had 
fixed  the  tentst'  Tlie  vijiier  replied  that  every  thing  was  in 'tea* 
diness  to  whatever  quarter  the  sultan  mi^ht  direct  hit  march. 
Seiym  answered,  The  death  of  two  vizUrs  hat^ioved'the  lift  of  m 
third :  and  has  procured  mt  tmvh  a  mimsfer  at  /  withed.* 

After  i^iving  some'  account  of  the  divan-khmiekj  (hall  of 
judgment)  of  the  Turks,  the  author  closes  it  with  the  two 
following  anecdotes. 

'  A  Turkish  merchant  of  Constantinople  lost  a  purse  coo- 
tainios  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  called  ihagraly,  in  his  way 
Aom  the  bath  to  the  mosque.  •  He  ((id  not  perceive  his  loss  till 
he  was  leaving  the  mosque,  when  he  went  to  the  cryer  whom  he 
ordered  to  pr«M:h|im^t  in*  tUe.sJ.'-eeli,  wjth  the  necessary  pip rti- 
culars,  and  a  pfcraise.iiC  half  the. (^-o^nrents  to  him  who  would, 
bring  the  purse.    A  tcvendy  6r  sailor  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  it.    As  sooii      he  .i',«?vir/!  tjif^  crier  he  ftit  some  compunc- 
tion about  kee})ijig  wliat       aot  i>elong  to  him  :  and  preferred 
gaining  honestly ,  ih,"  ,»'"Vjird»  of  a,  hundred  tho^rnlys  to  the- 
chaiice  of  benii,'  *^'et^'^t"^Vf»ri(I  punisf^ed  as  a  thiet.    The  sailor 
makes  a  cciniession  of  havinii^  found  Ibe  purse  with  the  two 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,    fie  j)roposes  To  keep  half  accordirig 
to  the  promise  of  the  crier;  and  to  restore  the  rest  to  the  pro- 
prietor.   The  latter,  being  informed  oi  lliis,  wishes  to  break 
the  agreement  into  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  recover  the 
whole  sum.    But,  as  he  could,  not  openly  break  his  engage- 
ment, he  pretends  that,  besides  the  money,  the  purse  conttfiiied 
a  pair  of  diamond  ear-iings  of  the  ▼alue  of  seven  hundred 
crowns,  which  the  sailor  was  required  to  surrender  to  the  right 
owner.   The  sailor-  called  God,  the  prophet,  and  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  be  had  found  nothing  more  in  the  pi^rse^ 
than  what  it  still  contained.    He  ^vas  carried  before  the  cady, 
or  inferior  judge,  ami  accused  of  the  robbery.    The  cady, 
either  through  negligence  or  Corruption,  decrees  that  the  sailor, 
whom  be  nevertheless  acquits  of  any  charge  of  robbery,  should 
receive  no  reuard  on  account  of  his  inattention  in  losing  jewels  ' 
of  such  threat  price.    The  sailor,  euriiged  at  findinc:  himself  ' 
disappointed  of  the  sum  be  expected,  and  at  the  att<  t;)pt  lo 
ruin  his  character,  presents  an  arzovhh,  or  petition  to  lite  grand 
vizier.    Tiie  mercbmit  and  the  crier  are  ordered,  before  htm. 
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£a€h  pleads  bis  cause.  The  vizier  asks  tbcf  orier  what  loss  if 
was  which  the  oserehant  bad  first  directed  him  toannoiiDce; 
a  porse,  said  the  crier,  cootaining  two  hundred^  Mo^a/ys.  Tbe 
merchant  said  tha^t  be  omitted  the  mention  of  the  ear-rings, 
l^st,  if  the  purse  ebould  fall  into  the  bands  utf  persons  not 
roQcb'ac(|iKuiited  ifi(ith  the  nature  of  jewels,  the  specification  of 
'tbe  value  should  haye  caused  the  detention  of  tbe  whole.  Tbe 
sailor  swore  that  he  found  nothing  but  the  money  in  the  purse.. 
Thogruly-Ali-pacha  pronounced  this  sentence:  since  the  mer* 
chant*  in  addition  to  two  hundred  ikograiysp  says  that  the  purse 
contained  also  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  and  as  the  sailor 
aVers  on  his  oath  that  the  purse  which  he  found  contained  no- 
thing but  money,  it  is  clear  th;it  this  could  not  be  the  purse 
which  the  merchant  lost.  Lei  the  merchant,  therefore,  have 
the  specific  purse,  whicli  he  did  lose,  cried  anew,  till  it  is  re- 
stored by  some  one,  who  has  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
On  the  otlitr  hand,  let  the  sailor  kee])Thr  purse  and  the  money 
for  forty  days,  and  if  no  one  reclaims  it  in  that  time,  let  it  re- 
main  with  hira.  Thus  the  avarict  ol  ihe  merchant  was  punished 
by  the  loss  of  his  money  and  his  credit,  whilst  the  sailor  W9S 
enriched  at  his  expence,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  his  ship.' 

Tbe  author  jdves  the  next  anecdote  as  a  proof  of  the* 
gagacitv  of  the  Turlrt^ji^lt.ivaV.'ex^il^i/o'dlfi^^^  Pa- 
cba,  who  wa8  grand  ri2le^*«f  tWo  different'lttnes. 

*  One  Turk  £nt  anotbjer  abojit  :tJ\^&Ityvt^^e  thousand  franks 
at  an,  exorbitant  interest,  jlh^  ^>^ii;jtrqn  of  ten  years  thji^ 
borrower  repaid  tbe  sum,  U^t /posit  iveU;i»efttsed  to  dischflr^s 
the  nsurtous  interest  (in  T^^^j  Uj^^  of  money  is  as  high  . 
as  twenty  per  cent.)  Tli€  ^XAfr  ifrnVr^ffA  before  Yoncon^ 
'wbo,  acknowledging  tbe  right  of  the  creditor^  determined  that 
tbe  debtor  should,  in  bb  turn,  lend  another  sum  of  twenty-live 
thousand  franks  for  ten  years  without  interest/ 

The  Turkish  c^^^A'^  or  preacbers  iu  the  mqsques,  ajno 
said  seldom  to  touch  on  points  of  controversy.  Some  of 
,tbem  are  sturdy  moralists;  and. not  afraid  or  inculcating 
on  the  bigber  powers  their  respectiye  duties,  or  of  in* 
veighiog against  their  luxury,  injustice)  and  depra  vity.  It 
appears  from  the  following  that  tbey-  are  not  deficient  in* 
dexterity  of  evasion,  wben  tbeir  example  seems  in  oppo* 
flition  to  tbeir  preaching. 

•  •  *  A  Turkish  author  (l^mai  in  bis  distichs)  relates^  that  ia 
preacher  declaiming  one  day  against  the  use  of  an  intoxicating 
dnig  called  was  so  violent  in  his  oratorical  gestnies,  that 
a  paper,  contahiin;^  some  of  this  drug,  which  be  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  taking,  fell  from  his  bosom  into  the  midst  of 
bis  audience.  The  preacher,  without  losing  his  assurance,  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  Lo !  there  is  the  enemy  ;  the  demon,  of 
wbom  i  have  been  speaking  i  The  fproe  ot  my  words  has  raised 
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him  up  and  made  liioivfly  before  me*  Take  care  leat  he  ahoulfl 
get  p:>$ise$uoa  of  souie  of  ;^ou/ 

There  are  neither  convents  nor  monasteries  amongst 
the  Turks  except  thosso  »t'the  dervish*?*?.  The  imams^  the 
moueiszins^  and  of  her  OLficiatiiig  mini«ters  hare  each  their  ' 
house,  from  which  they  repair  to  the  mosque  at  the  pre- 
scribed hours^  Ordination  and  consecr  jtion  :?re  unknown 
to  the  Turkft  ;  the  i  dremon^  of  installation  is  all  that  is 
lequired  for  tiie  doctors^  the  niaf^istratesy  and  ministers  of 
worship.  Tbi^se  ^itoatious  exact  no  vow,  no  oath,  no 
]>ainful  noviciatei  Mo^t  of  the  persons,  by  whom  they 
are  filled,  are  married;  and  may  embrace  any  other  pro- 
fession  if  they  find  it  more  suitable  to  tneir  interests  or 
their  inclination.  No  tax  is  paid  by  the  Ulemas ;  nor  is 
their  property  subject  to  confiscation.  Thus  the  principal 
families  of  the  nia^istrates  and  ministers  of  religion  are 
very  rich,  and  the  Ulemas  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  popular 
veneration.  If  the  janizaries  unite  with  .the  Ulemas  in 
opposing  the  designs  of  the  sultan,  iJ^h  prince  is  obliged 
toyield*  To  oppose,  the  combined  will  of  these  two  hf^ 
dies  wotild  be  to  provoke  a  resistance  dangerous  to  his- 
power.  But,  as'long  as  the  prince  can  keep  these  two 
Dodies  divided,  or  sow  dissensions  between  them  by  means 
of  some leading  individuals  amon^  either,  every  thing  pro* 
eeeds  according  to  his  wish.  When  they  act  in  unison 
they  will  depose  the  sovereign,  destroy  bia  ministers;^  or  . 
remove  any  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  their  caprice. 
This  caused  the  dethronement  of  lif ahomet  IV.  and  of 
other  emperors,  whose  &U  proves  that  thel»  are  limits 
wiiich  the  power  of  the  sultan  cannot  pass. 

We  select  the  Allowing  from  the  chapter  on  prohibited 
meats  and  drinks*  It  is  Well  known  that  Mahomet  very 
wisely  forbad  the  fiuthful  to  make  use  of  any  intoxicating^ 


*  The  Turks,  however,  and  .even  the  sultans  ottea  ttansgnss 
this  law  of  the  prophet.  B^jazet  Is^  was  a 'slave  to  his  pa«uon 
€or  wine.  Under  Soliman  1st  the'  propensity  for  this  li^uo^ 
became  so-  general  and  violent,  that  he  ordered  those,  who 
should  drink  it,  to  swallow  melted  Iea(f,  und  fire  to  be  set  to  all 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  the  capital,  which  were  laden  with 
wine.  But  his  conduct  was  not  imitated  by  his  son  Selym. 
He  set  an  ezainple  of  debauchery,  and  revoked  the  edict  of 
Soliman  against  wine;  and  it  can. e*^ into  general  and  public  use. 
Mahomet  III.  renewed  the  prohibition ;  and  Achtnct  1.  ca  iscd 
all  the  taverns  to  be  demolished,  and  the  casks  of  wine  to  be 
broken  ihroiid'ont  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Amurat 
IV^  Fehufid  on  4iie  system  of.  bis  predecessors,  and  iut^tdicted 
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co^ee,  tobacco,  and  opium,  lie  sentenced  the  delinquents  to 
capital  punisliiiienl.  His  successors  preserved  none  of  his 
edicfs  but  that  against  uiue;  aud„  at  present,  the  Turks  of  a 
certain  rank  make  use  of  it  with  cautions  reserve.  Tliis  tunis- 
gressiou  is  rare  amongst  ihc  uleinas  aud  liic  uiiniatcrs  ot  rcli^icn  ; 
but  there  is  less  hesitation  amongst  the  dervislies,  the  soldiers, 
the  S4ilon»»  and  the  people.  These  have  also  recourse  to 
dy ;  but  tiiey  are  strangers  Xo  punch,  to  cyder,  aod  to  been 
For  these  they  tind  a  substitute  in  opium/ 

Almost  all  the  people  of  the  East  seek  to  excite  pleasur- 
able sfensfation,  the  ea|(er  pursuit  of  the  faunian  race,'by 
means  of  opium.  As  this  aviditji^  of  pleasurable  sensation 
is  indulged  to  excess,  the  nerves  are  stimulated  till  deli* 
rium  is  produced.  Amon^t  the  Turks, lanaticism^  thong^h 
It  is  &voured  by  the  glowing  vistc^ns  of  their  religious  sys^ 
tern,  is  rendered'  more  potent  and  general  by  the  iainiliar 
use  6f  opium.   TheTurks  make  use 

. '  of  opiates  and  pills  called  hmdje  *  or  madjoun.  This  i»  a 
mixture  of  opium,  poppies,  aloes,  and  different  spices,  with 
the  occasional  addition  of  perfumes  and  essences,  and  even  of 
powdered  pearls,  ruhies,  and  emeralds.  A  pot  of  this  precious 
electuary  will  sell  as  high  as  a  hundred  pistoles.  It  is  carried 
in  little  boxes,  and  taken  several  times  during  the  day,  when  it 
is  washed  down  by  a  glass  of  water,  or  a  cup  of  cofiee.' 

The  virtues  of  coffee  are  said  to  Imve  been  first  made 
known  by  a  dervinh,  who,  banisilied  from  his  xonVeiit  on  . 
the  mountains  in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Mocha,  accidentidly 
boiled  some  grains  of  a  shrub  which  was  very  common  in 
tl  at  district.  Two  other  dervishes,  who  were  afflicted 
with  a  cutaneous  disease,  went  to  visit  the  solitary,  when 
be  made  them  drink  some  of  this  infusion,  by  which  their 
malady.waS  removed*  This  cure  was  soon  made  known  at 
Mocha, .  wl^en  the  dervish  was  sent  for,  and  richly 
rewarded  ^o^  the  discovery  of  a  drink,  which  has 
since  constituted  the  delight  of  the  East,  and  been  diffused 
amongst  all  civilized  nations. 

'  Coffee  gave  rise  to  violent  theological  disputes:  till  at  last 
it  was  determined  that  this  lieverage  was  not  adverse  to  Uie  sp^- 

 .   .  •  •   .  u 

^  J3«ii<(;e  or  ,  is  a  name  given  to  a  confection,  the  basis  of  vrUich  i»  . 
foimed  of  the  U  at'  of  ^ho  hemp.  The  hemp  in  Arabic  is  called  hacht/chv  j  and 
tbuM  who  make  uf«  of  it«lrenained»ilac%c//^«.  'Tbi>  word  passin;,'  through 
the  organs  of  the  deekg,  vho  cannot  pronounce  the  j  and  the  cA^  which 
they  change  into  7  nnd«,  is  ini'tamMrphosed  into  n9sassinj  an  association  of 
great  ffelebrity  and  tenor  in  the  La&t  duripg  the  tiaie  vf  the  crusades*  Tbe 
chief  of  the  aasatsim  or  fanatics,  who  were  sohlimed  into  a  sort  of  inaAta 
by  the  use  of  the  hemp  \fiachyihe)  was  usually  designated  by  the  nanic  9if 
th^oid  man  of  the  BMHiiAtaw^heca^iuc  he  resided  in  M       Ubanos^^  * 
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rit  of  Mahometanism.  Cotlx?e4iouse^  arc  coirjnon  in  all  tho 
.  towns  «nd  viM;ii?es  of  tlie  Levant.  '1  iie  curtce-iiouse  turin»  liie 
centre  of  union  for  tlie  inhabitants  ;  where  ibe  idle  while  away 
the  dtiy  iu  >mokiii« ;  in  pluyinLT  drau«;hts  and  cUe^is ;  in  seeing 
the  antics  of  their  jni;[rlers  ;  or,  lastly,  in  bearing  stories  told/ 

*  The  mode  oi    prrpjrnig  colfee  is,    b)  sli^^luly  roasting, 
poundin<:,  and  siftiii<;  it,  then  reducing  it  into  a  tine  powder  and  . , 
putting  it  ID  boiling  water.   It  is  drunk  with  the  grmm4$t 
and  without  sugar;  but  dried  sweetmeats  are  first  handed 
round.   It  Is  not  customary  to  mix  the  coffee  with  cream/  » 

Tobacco  was  introduced  at  Constantinople  in  the  i^ign 
of  Achmel  Ut  about  the  year  1605 :  It  nras  proscribed  by 
Achmet  I V.  who  could  not  endure  the  smell  \^  but,  on  thie' 
other  band^  as  ha  had  a  strong  penckmt  for  wine,  he  per« 
mitted  it  to  be  sold  and  privately  drunk. 

'  'A  man,  named  Teryaqy     saved  himself  by  a  9ally  of  wit 
from  the  capital  puabhmeiit  to  which  the  sultan  had  condemned 
everyone,  who  should  violate  his  order  to  desist  from  the  use  ^ 
of  tubacco.   Not  being  able  to  get  the  better  of  his  fondness 
for  tlie  pipe  to  which  he  had  been  accustomcdt  Teryaqy  had  a 
deep  cavity  dug  in  his^i^ardeo,  ^nd  covered  over  with  turf.  To 
this  place  lie  retired  to  ei\ioy  the  luxury  of  his  pipe.  But  notice 
'wa^ given  of  bis  proceedings;  and  the  sultun  bimseif  detected  * 
him  in  his  retreat.    Teryaqy,  notwithstanding  the  danger  which 
lie  ran,  exclaimed  with  a  jrood  deal  of  pleasantry,  "Begone 
frojfl  hefice  tliou  son  of  a  slave.    Thy  edict  is  desi;;ncd  for 
persons  above  •ground,  and  lias  no  authority,  over  those  who 
Jive  under  the  earth."     The  i>ultan  disarmed  by  this  sally 
i^raijled  him  bis  pardon,  and  nave  him  permission  to  smoke  at 
\iU  ea.5e.*    'There  are  only  a  smali  number  of  devotees  who 
make  a  scruple  of  sqiokiniif :  but  the  sultans,  though  they  to- 
lerate the  abuse,  never  permit  themselves  to  smoke  in  public. 
ATork  has  his  pipe  incessantly  in  his  mouth;  and  lie  does  not 
pay  less  attention  the  embellishment  of  bis  pipe,  than  to  the  ^ 
quality  of  his  tobacco.  The  stem  or  tube  Is  made  of  jasmine^ 
rose,  or  haxel,  decorated  with  gold  or  jewels,  and  with  yellow 
amber  or  coral  at  the  end.   They  are  manufactured  with  grea| 
liiccty  as  well  as  the  bowls,  which  are  of  a  reddish  earth,  ^ilt 
or  delicately  carved.   They  sometimes  use'  the  Persian  pipe  ; 
the  flexible  tubes  of  which  are  several  yards  long;  aud  Imve 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  smoke  pas^tes  through  a  reservoir  of  ' 
rose-water.    When  you  make  a  visit,  you  are  immediately  .pre-^  , 
sented  with  cotFee  and  a  pipe.   The  Turks  are  as  seldom  seen 
without  their  clothes,  as  without  a  pipe:  they  smoke  when 


♦  This  name  lit  generally  piven  to  th<»sc  wtto  arc  sUiiK'ficd  or  barlmi/t  d 
by  t4)e  Ui^moUerate  use  of  opium  antluf  btn^  j  bul  in  wtiotu  the  li^ia  ut  v^a-^ 

9on  d<iwns  at  iDteri»a'.« ;  a^d, particularly,  in  occasioual  spai^lmss  of  wiL- 

*  -    ■  »  .  ' 
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kill  their  calves  at  too  earljr  an  agp;  and  the?  seldom  eat 
of  beef  or  of  fish." 

'  The  common  people  are  cootent  \4  itli  puls^,  sttcb  as  nee, 

peeled  wheat,  ]>ea.j,  lentils  ;  they  make  also  great  use  of  honey 
and  sugar,  of  all  kind  of  spices  and  particularly  pepper.  lu  - 
one  \yord  (he  Turl  arc  particularly  fond  of  fresh  or  dried  fruity 
or  ijrL'tn';.'  *  *  *  '  Their  roninion  disli  is  pilau/ which  is  nj^do 
of  ,rice  or  prttiftl  \\licat  uoiicd  iit  water.  Afier  this  is  strained 
they  add  a  little  butter.  This  is  the  principal  subsistence  of 
the  milllary  ;  it  is  iroorl,  light,  easy  of  digeslioii,  -atul  readilv 
prepared.  In  ordci  to  render  the  pilau  more  nutiilious,  thev 
-mix  it  with  hruth,  or  slices  of  iiuitton.  The  ordinary  allowance 
of  a  soldier  is,  a  small  portion  of  bread  or  biscuit  witli  a  little 
piece  of  cheese^  some  oil  or  some  olives,  aud  unions.  They 
j  farel^  taste  meat,  except  it  be  in  their  pilau/ 

At  table  eadi  of  tbe  guests  has  a  flat  piece  of  bread  like 
an  omlct,  and  two  spoons  placed  before  him.  Tbe  dishes 
are  served  up  one  aher  the  other;  'when  they  are  of  a  li- 
quid nature,  they  ipake  use  of  their  spoons,  or  othenvise, 
each  takes  what  he  wants  and  eats  with  his  hand.  The 
practice  is  to  serve  up  butchers*-nieat  cut  in  small  pieces?, ' 
but  fowls  are  served  up  whole,  when  the  nianter  of  the 
house  separates  them  with  Jiis  fiugers,  and  distributes  the 
pieces  to  his  guest. 

.The  foilowing-  account  is  given  of  the  sultan's  meals 
which  do  not  take  place  at  any  fixed  hour,  but  as  his  nppe- 
tite  prompts :  and  the  officers  of  his  kitchen  are  always 
.ready  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

'*  He  sits  cross-legged  on  soaie  cushions,  with  a  large  napkiu 
'    spread  over  his  knees^  and  another  on  his  right  arm  fur  the  pur* 
pose  of  wiping  his  mouth  and  fiugers.   Uls  table  is  placed  on 
<he  ground  before  him.   It  Is  ver^  low  and  consists  of  plateau 
of  massy  silver,  with  a  narrow  border,  and  turns  on  a  pivot«  * . 
^     Near  him  are  placed  several  cakes  of  hot '  bread  made  of  fiue 
^our  and  kneaded  \f ith  goats'  milk.   The  mailre-dbotel  tastes 
'  the  dishes  before  t!<ey  are  taken  to  bis  Mghiuss  ;  and  another 
officer,  kneeling  on  his  knees,  places  them  on  the  table.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  come,  as  the  whole  is  so  well  cook- 
ed that  the  sultan  helps  himself  with  his  fingers  without  making 
/  nse  of  a  knife  and  fork.    The  dishes  which  are  most  in  request 
are.  yownj;  pigeons,  chickens,  mutton,  roast  or  boiled.  Pastry*, 
and  confectionary  constitute  his  dessert,    fie  eats  no  fruit  nor 
cheese  except  at  nis  culluticns.     He  is  surrounded  with  niuto^ 
and  butfoons.    These  last  keep  their  t  yes  tixed  upon  him  with- 
out uttering  a  word  ;  but  endeavonr  to  divert  him  by  making 
Jaces^  and  by  other  uuties.    He  souieliuics  throws  a  piece  oi 
bread  at  them,  which  is  reckoned  a  siguul mark  of  his  favour. 
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The  ordinary  drink  of  the  sultan  is  icHi  iherbef,  wh'ch  is  com* 
posed  of.  the  juice  of  different  fruiU  »ad  particularly  the  citroo^ 
vitli  'Ml  addition  of  sugar/ 

M.  Castellan  appears  ta  have  condensed  into  t^irse.  six 
elegant  little  volumes,  the  substance  of  a  s^oad  many 
books.  The  materials,  which  he  ha9  culled  fro  ii  ci  liferent 
quarters,  he  has  put  'tOj^ether  in  an  a:;rceabte  fjrm.  In 
some  particular's  he  sc^'msto  have  b 'oii  led  into  the  com-  *  f 
moil  errors  respecting;  Turkey  ;  as  thestatelj  reserve,  re- 
tired habits,  and  c!iaracteristic  taciturnity  of  the  ;;ovi  rn- 
ment  and  the  people  havo  i»  iven  rise  to  a  variety  of  itictions. 
Many  Turkish  travellers  have  been  willin:;  to  describe 
what  they  never<$aw  and  to  detail  that  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge,  rather  than  to  confess  the  scantiness  of  their  »  ' 
information  or  the  protbundness  of  their  ignorance.  The 
plates  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work. 


Art.  II. — The  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.     Bjf   Rcheri  , 
Sottthey.   London :  Murray,  1815.  2  Vols,  itiino,  lOs^ 

IN  our  journal  for  August  1810,  and  for  September  of 
the  same  year,  we  gave  a  pretty  copious  account  of  the  life  • 
of  Lord  Nelson  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Giarke,  F.  R.  8„  and 
J.  M^Arthur,  Esq.  L.  L.  D.,  in  two  volumes  4to.  of  very 
stately  bulk.    A  work  of  that  magnitude  was  but  ill  cal- 
culated for  the  general  reader ;  but  the  life  of  Lord  Nel* 
son  is  certainly  one  which  asp^at  mass  of  our  countrymen, 
notohly  in  the  navy,  but  out'of  the  liavy,  would  wish  t^ 
read.   Mr,  Southey  has,  .therefore,  we  have  no  doubt,  ren- . 
dcred  a  very  acceptable  service  to  a  numerous  class  df  his 
majesty *8  Iie<a^e  subjects,  who  are  either  rolling  on  the 
ocean,  or  idling  on  terra-firma^  by  the  present  more  com- 
pendious  and  more  portable  life  of  tlie  greatest  maritime 
liero  whom  £ngland'ever  produced.   In  two  very  neat 
pocket  volumes  our  present  author  has  compressed  a  su^ 
ficiently  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  gallant  achiev^  . 
meiits  of  Lord  Nelson ;  and  his  narrative  is  so  strippe4  of 
all  extraneous  rnatter«nd  superfluous  circumstances,  and 
the  hero  himself  is  so  uniformly  made  the  prominent  oh* 
ject;  of  the  picture,  that  the  present  appears  to  us  a  very  ' 
interesting,  piece  of  biography ;  and  we  believe  that  there 
ace  few  persons  who  peruse  tne  first  page  of  the  first  vo<* 
lupie,  whp  will  not  have  the  edge  of  their  intellectual  ap«  * 
petite  whetted  to  proceed  to  the.  last  page  of  the  second. 

As.  we  have  alrencfy  enumerated  the  principal  paiiicu* 
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ljir=j  in  the  life  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  our  review  of  the  per- 
toiinjiicp  of  Messr?.  Clarke  and  M'Artliur  mentioned 
above,  we  shall  notacconipauy  Mr.  Southey  with  iiuicii  reo^u- 
larity  or  niiiiuteness  m  his  present  narrntive,  bnt  shall 
select  such  parts  of  it  as  are  mure  peculiarly  interest ine^,  or 
such  traits  as  place  the  character  of  the  British  hei  o  iii  a 
li<2:]U  somewhat  dilferent  from  that  of  his  former  bio^ra* 
pt»crs.  As  far  as  we  can  juJ-i;e,  one  very  honourable  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  lite  is  impartiality.  The  autlior 
is  not  so  far  dazzled  bj  the  glory  of  Lord  Nelson  as  to 
be  b!  in  (Ho  his  defects.  Mr.  8outhey  has  an  ea«;le's,  or 
ratlier  perh:ips  he  would  wish  us  to  say,  a  poet's  eye  ;  and 
he  has  ventured  to  look  full  and  tixedly  upon  the  sunny 
radiance  of  Nelson^s  fame;  and  has.  both  seen  and  marked 
the  blots  of  infirmity,  by  which  it  wa^  partially  obscured. 
If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  noted  the  occasional  or  partial  de- 
fiicts  of  Nelson,  he  would  have  been  wanting  in  biogra- 
phical  probity,  which,  though  often  viohited,  is  alwa  vs  to 
oe  praised  where  it  is  found,  while  the  want  of  it  ought 
never  to  pass  without  rigid  animadver&iou  or  severe  re-, 
proof 

Nelson  was  severely  wounded  on  the  head  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  and  it  was  ieared  that  fotal  consc^quences 
would  ensue. 

•     *  A  large  tlap  of  the  skin  of  thr  foreliead,  cut  from  the 
bone,  had  fallen  ovei^  one  eye  ;  and  tlie  (itht  r  being  blind,  he 
was  in  total  darkDe5i».    When  he  was  carried  down,  the  surgeon, 
in  the  midbt  of  a  scene  seareely  to  be  ( otireived  by  those  wlio 
have  never  seen  a  cockpit  iu  the  lime  of  action,  and  the  hero-" 
jsm  which  is  displayed  amidst  its  horrors, — with  a  natural  and 
'pardon.djle  ea^^erness,  quitted  the  poor  fellow  then  under  Ids 
hands,  that  he  might  inataully  alUiid  the  admiral.    "  No!"  said 
Ne.I  on,  "I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  feilowb."  Nor 
would  he  suft'er  his  own  wound  to  be  exaniiaed  till  every  man. 
<irbo  had  been  previoasl^  wounded,  was  properly  attended  to.' 
'  It  gives  1^8  great  pleasure  to  repeat  this  trait  of  maena- 
nimity  wfaiGli  must  irresistibly  have  woo  the  hearts  or  the 
poor  fellows  who  were  bleeding  near  hini ;  and  have  al- 
most made  them  forget  dieir  own  individual  sufferings,  in 
their  admiration  of  his  generous  sympathy.    When  Nel- 
5on*s  wound  was  examined  and  he  was  declared  out  of 
danger,  there  was  an  unfeigned  expression  of  joy  amongst 
the  whole  crew.   As  Nelson  remarked^ 
*  victory  was  hardh;  n  minie  strong  enough  for  the  result  of  this 
meiporahte  engagement  with  the  Frtnch  fleet   ll  anountedal' 
.most  to  a  toM  captdre  or  destruction  of  the  fomtif  theewBsoy ; 
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for  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  lioPy  uine  were  taken  and  two  burnt  i 
of  the  four  frigates,  one  burnt  another  sunk/ 

*  Had  Nelson,'  says  his  present  biographer,  *  been  provided 
with  small  craft,  qothirifj  could  liavc  prevented  tbe  destruction 
of  file  store-ships  and  transports  in  the  port  of  Alexandria;  — 
four  bomb- vessels  would,  at  that  time,  have  burnt  the  whole  in  a  • 
few  hours.  **  Were  T  to  die  this  moment,"  said  he  in  his  des- 
patches to  the  Afliiiiralty,  **tcant  of  fris^atcs  \vo\i!d  be  found 
stamped  on  mv  iit  art !  No  words  of  mine  can  express  what 
I  have  sufFere<5,  and  ;ini  sufferin*^  for  want  of  them."' 

After  this  sianal  triumph  over  the  French,  a  profusion 
of  presents  and  honours,  from  different  courts  and  c^vern- 
inents,  Christian  and  Mahometan,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, as  showered  on  the  hero  by  whom  it  was  achieved. 
The  Grand  Seignior  was  amoii;[^st  the  tbriMiiost,  in  testify- 
ing his  gratitude  for  this  victorv  over  the  "swinish  infi- 
dels" who  ]iad  invaded  his  i  vi>  >  ptiau  provinces.  He  pre«  . 
sented  the  British  admiral  witii 

*  a  peli'^sp  of  sable,  with  broad  sleeves,  valued  at  five  tlion-and  • 
<h)llais;  and  a  diamond  aigrette,  vaiiicd  at  eigliteen  thouNiiml ;  . 
the  most  honourable  badsje  among  the  Turks  ;  and,  in  this  in- 
'   stance,  more  especially  honourable,  because  it  was  taken  from 
one  of  the  royal  turbans.    *'lf  it  were  worth  a  million,"  said 
Ndson    lilt  wife,-'* my  pleasure  would  be  to  see  it  in  your 
possession."  The  sultan  also  s<?nt,  in  a  Hpirit  worthy  of  imitation** 
a  pune  of  two  thousand  sequins^  to  be  distrlbuled  among  the 
fMfdnded.  The  mother  of  the  saltan  sent  him '  a  box*  set  with  ' 
diamonds/ valued  atone  thou*«and  pounds/  *  *  * 

By  his  own  governnieint  Nelson  was  rewarded  with  the 
ttllo  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  Bornham 
Thofpe,"  and  ^wilh  a  pension  of  £'2000,  for  his  own 
life  and  llMise  of  his  two  immediate  successors/'  ^VUcdd 
medals  were  distributed  to  the  captains^  and  the  first  lieo*  ^ 
tenants  of  all  the  .ships  i^ere  promote^d,  asr  had  been  done 
after  Lord  Howe^s  Tictoi^."  Nelson  exerted  himself^  to 
the  utmost  that  the  captain  and  fifst-Ueutenant  dtihx^  Cnh 
loden,  which  ship  had  unfortunately  run  aground  and 
could  take  no  part  in  the  action,  should  not  be  passed  by 
because  they  had  not  been  actually  enga|^.    The  zeal 

*  and  firiendsnip  which  he  manifested  on  this  occasion,  plac* 
his  character  in  a  very^  amiable  light.  He  represented 
to  thp  Admiralty,  in  'the  strongest  terms,  that  Captain 
Trowbridge's  conduct  was  as  justly  entitled  to  distinction, 
as  tiiat  of  any  officer  in  tlje  fleet.  * 
'  It  was  Tronbridge/  said  he/  who  equipped  the  squadron  so 

'  soon  at  Syracuse :  it  was  Tcoubridge.  who  exerted  himself  fof . 
meaftor  tM  action:  it  was Treubridge  who  saved  the  CvAla^ 
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Avn,  when  none  tbat  I  know  in  the  service  would  have  attempted 
it; 

The  gold  medal,  therefore,  by  the  king's  express  desire, 
xvas  given  to  Captain  Trowbridge^  **for  his  services  both 
before  and  since,  and  for  the  great  and  wonderful  exertions 
vi)i<  h  he  made  at  the  time  of  action,  in  t^avingaiu!  getting 
off  his  ship."  The  private  letter  from  tiie  Admiral tv  to 
Nel$on^  informed  him  that  the  first-lieutenants  of  all  th^ 
Bhifs  engaged^  were  to  be  promoted  Nelson  instantly 
wrote  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

'  1  sincerely  hope/  said  he  '  this  is  not  intended  to  exclude 
the  ftrst  lieutenant  of  the  Culloden. — For  heaven's  sake, — for 
niy  saks  -if  it  he       get  it  altered.    Our  dear  fi lend  Troii- 

.  bridge  has  eiKhireil  enough.    Hia  suiierings  were»,  in  every  res* 
pect,  more  tiran  any  ofiis.' 

After  tlio  battle  of  the  Nile,  Nelspn  proceeded  to  Na- 
ples, where  his  victory  had  occasioned  the  most  frantic 
joy ;  and  where  he  was  welcomed,  on  his  arrival^  with 
every  demonstration  of  gratitude  which  the  court  coiild. 
shew.    It  was  on  tnis  occasion  that  his  transient  acquaint- 
ance with  Lady  Hamilton,  whom  he  had  seen  only  for  a  few 
days  about  four  years  before,  was  quickly  converted,  either  ' 
by  the  arts  of  tlie  lady  or  the  dostiny  of  the  hero,  into  a 
passion,  the  ardor  of  which,  at  least  on  his  part,  has  hard- 
ly any  parallel  even  in  romance.    After  having  subdued 
the  French  at  Abonkir,  Nelson  was  himself  as  completely  . 
subdued  by  one  of  the  daughtersvof  Eye  in  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples.   Nelson  had  too  much  of  the  frank,  open-hearted* 
character  of  the  British  sailor,  to  gnard  against  the  Sirens 
on  that  treacherous  coast.  He  forgot  the  story  of  UiysBe^;, 

.  and  he  approached  the  sliore  without  having  his  ears  iteal- 
ed  with  wax  or  his  body  lashed  to  the  mast.    He  went»  - 
he  saw,'  he  heard  the  8iren  in  the  form  of  a  British  fair, 
and  he  was  spell-bound  for  ever !    When  the  Vanguard, 
Nelson's  ship,  approached  thei>ay  of  Naples,  Lady  Ha- 
milton, in  her  barge, .coming  along-side,  ^^at  the  sight  of 
Nelson  sprang  up  at  the  ship's  side,  and  exclaiming,  O 
God!  is  it  possible !  fell  into  bis  arms, — n)ore,  he  sa^s, 
like  one.  dead  tha n  all  v  c . ' '    Nelson  described  the  meeting 
as  "  terriblu  affecting'^   The  lady  seems  to  have  acted  her 
part  well,  doUi  in  this  instance  and  in  the  sequel.    From  - 
this  period  we  may  regard  Nelson  as  caught  in  the  totlsof  fe- 
minine fas.cination.  Henceforth  Lady  Hamilton  became  the 

constant  object  of  his  tender  solicitude  and  his  ardent  admi- 

Jlation.  Her  witcheries^  at  time?,  wrought  his  mind  up  to 
the  highffit  pitch  of  amorous  devotion and  no  knight* 
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errnnt,  even  under  the  nieridiau  of  cliivalrv,  wn«  ever 
more  subservient  to  the  will,  or  the  caprice  ot  the  uiistress 
he  adored.  ^ 

Nelson,  even  after  he  had  begun  to  be  entangled  in  die 
web  of  artifice  which  Lady  H.  was  seduloncly  contriving 
hi  order  to  hold  hini  in  durance  soft,  but  vile,  seems,  at 
this  period,  to  have  had  a  very  contemptible  idea  of  the 
people  and  government  of  Naples,  though  he  afterwards, 
under  the  influence  of  the  above-nientioued  lady,  became 
an  auxiliary  in  the  prrfidious  cruelty  of  the  court. 

*'  Wirdt  precious  rnotneiirs/  said  Iw  *  tlie  courts  of  Niipies  and 
Vienna  iire  losins  !  Three  months  would  liherate  Italy :  hut 
this  court  is  so  enervated,  that  tlie  happy  moiucnt  will  be  lost. 
I  am  very  unwell,  and  their  miserable  conduct  is  not  likely  to 
cool  my  irritable  temper^  It  Is  a  coantry  of  fiddlers  and  pocts^ 
wliores  and  scouodr^s.' 

The  French  after  this- got  pomession  of  NapEes,  owin^ 
to  the  imbecility  and  corruption  of  the  government,  aiid 
the  cowardice  or  treachery,  or  both  combined,  of  General 
Mack.  Nelson  had  early  the  sa^^acity  to  discover  the  to- 
tal insufficiency  of  this  man  for  the  hi^h  post  in  which  ,  he 
was  j^laced.  *  When  Mack,'  says  Mr.  Soathey, 
'  was  introduced  by  the  king  aod  queeu  (of  Naples)  to  the  Bri- 
tish adaitaiy  the  queen  said  to  hiniy  '*Be  to  us  by  land,  gene- 
ral, what  my  hero  Nelson,  has  been  b^  sea/'  Mack,  on  bis 
part^  did  not  lail  to  praise  the  force  which  he  was  appointed  to- 
command:  "  it  was,"  he  said,  the  finest  army  in  Europe." 
Nelson  agreed  with  bim  that  there  could  not  be  finer  men :  but 
when  the  general,  at  a  review,  so  directed  the  opcrations'of  a 
mock  fight,  that,  by  an  unhappy  blunder,  his  own  troops  were 
surrounded  instead  of  those  of  the  enemy,  he  turned  to  his  friends 
and  exclaimed,  with  bitterness*  that  the  fellow  did  not  under- 
stand his  business.  Another  circumstaucej  not'  tess  character- ' 
istic,  confirmed  Nelson  in  this  judgment.  "General  Mack,'* 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  letter?,  "cannot  move  without  iivp  car- 
riages !  I  have  formed  my  opinion.  I  heartily  pray  i  may  be 
m^s^dken."  * 

The  royal  family  of  Naples  woro,  soon  after  this,  oblio;ed 
to  fly  their  kingdom  and  seek  refuge  in  Palermo,  whither 
they  were  conducted  by  Lord  Nelson.  Mac  k,  though  at 
the  bead  of  what  he  had  but  lately  called  the  finest  army 
in  Europe,"  deserted  to  the  h  rcncli  General,  Champio- 
net,  "  under  pretext  of  takino;  shelter  from  the  fury,"  or 
rather  the  incensed  patriotism  ot  the  lazzaroni  who  alone 
proved  true  to  their  country  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate. 
When  the  royal  family  of  Naples  were  afterwards  enabled' 
to  return  to  their  capital,  that  event  was  preceded  by  cir« 
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cumstancef^  wliich  reflect  great  disgrace  upon  Lord  Nel-  - 
son ;  and  which  Mr.  Soumey  has  very  feitnfuliy  recorded,, 
and  very  properly  condemned.  In  the  tran^ction  to 
which  we  allude,  the  malignant  influence  of  Lady  Hamil-  * 
ton  on  the  mind  of  the  British  admiral  is  but  too  apparent ; 
and  it  grieves  U9  to  think  that  the  blandi»hmenl8  orbeauty 
should,  for  a  moment,  have  rendered  liim  inseiisible  to  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  .       '     '  .  ^ 

Whilst  Lord  Nelson  was  absent  on  another  service, 
Captaio  Foote,  in  the  Seahorse,  with  the  Neapolitan  frigates, 
arid  some  small  vessels,  under  his  command»  was  left  to  act 
with  a  land  force,  consisting  of  a  few  regular  troops,  of  four  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  with  the  armed  rabble  which  Cardinal  Paiffb 
called  the  Christian  army.  His  directions  were,  to  co-operate  " 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  with  the  royalists,  at  whose  head 
Eufl'o  had  been  placed ;  and .  had  no  other  instructions  what- 
ever.' 

The  castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  which  commanded  the 
anrliorafie  in  the  bay  of  Naples  aad  of  which  it  was,  at  the 
time,  ;i  point  of  oreat  importance  to  obtain  possessioni 
had  ag»'(M'{l  to  capitulate  on  terms  which  were  proposed  to 
the  garrison  by  Cardinal  Ruffo.  This  capitulation  was 
accepted,  and  "  signed  by  the  cardinal  and  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  commanders ;  and  lastly,  by  Captain  Foote 
as  commander  of  the  British  force."  When  Nelson  short- 
ly afterwards  arrived  in  the  bay,  he  annulled  the  treaty 
which  had  been  thus  solemnly  concluded.  The  cardinal, 
like  a  man  of  honour^  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the 
infraction  of  this  agreement ;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  authority  of  Nelson,  whose  argument*  were 
seconded  by  those  of  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Hamilton. 

*  Captain  Foote  was  sent  out  of  the  bay;  and  the  garrisons, 
taken  out  of  the  castles,  under  pretence  of  carrying  tlie  li-eaty 
into  effect,  \vei"e  delivered  over  as  rebels  to  the  vrngeance  of 
the  Sicilian  court. — A  deplorable  transaction!  A  b lain  upon 
the  memory  of  Nelson,  and  the  huiiour  of  England  1  To  pal- 
liate it  would  be  in  vain;  to  justify  it  would  be  wicked:  there 
is  no  alternative,  for  one  who  will  not  make  iiiuiatif  a  participa- 
tor in  guilt,  but  to  record  the  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow  and 
wjth  shame.' 

But  the  conduct  of  NelscHi^in  the  trial  and  exertion  of  -  ^ 
Prince  Caraccioli,  an  ag^d  Neapolitan  fiobleuKKi  of  high 
character  and  great  worth,  deserves  no  less  seventy  of 
condemnation  than  in  the  transaction  which  we  have  just 

nicfitioned.    Prince  Caraccioli,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
marine,  had  been  constrained  to  serve  under  the  revoltt-. 
tiouary  government  which  hajd  been  establiblied  by  the 
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French,  had  been  seized  and  carried  on  board  Lord  Nel- 
son's ship,  where  Sir  W.  andLad^  Uaiiiiiioa  then  were* 
Nelson 

•  issued  an  order  to  the  Neapolihin  connnodore,  Coiiot  th  urn, 
to  assemble  a  court-inartial  of  Neapoliiuii  utficers,  on  board  the 
Britisb  flag-ship,  proceed  immediately  to  try  the  prisoner,  and 
report  to  him,  if  the  charges  were  proved,  what  punishment  he 
ought  to  sufTen  These  proceediop  were'as  rapid  as  possible ; 
Cuaccioll  was  brought  on  board  at  nine  m  the  foienoon,  and 
the  trial  began  at  ten.   It  lasted  two  hours :  he  averred  in  his 
defence^  that  he  had  acted  trader  compulsion,  hairing  been  com* 
pelled  to  serve  as  a  commot]  soldier,  till  he  consented  to  take 
Gommaml  of  the  fleet.    This,  the  apologists  of  I«ord  Nels«n 
say,  be  failed  in  proving.    They  fbi get 'that  the  possibility  of 
proving  it  was  not  allowed  him  ;  for  he  was  brought  to  trial 
witliin  an  hour  after  he  was  legally  in  arrest ;  and  liow,  in  that 
time,  was  fie  to  collect  his  witnesses  I    He  was  found  ^m'lty, 
and  sciiteuced  to  dcnth ;  and  Nelson  gave  orders  that  the  hcn* 
tencr.  should  be  carried  into  effect  that  cvenific^,  at  five  o'clock, 
on  bQai  d  the  Sicilian  frigate  La  Minerva,  by  hanging  him  at  the 
fore-yard-arm  till  sunset ;  when  the  body  was  to  be  cut  dowa 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.     Caraccioli  requested  Lieutenant 
Parkiosop,  under  whose  custody  he  was  placed,  to  intercede 
with  Lord  Nelson  for  a  second  trial, — for  this,  among  other  rea-  ' 
sons,  that  Count  Thurb,  who  presided  at  the  court*inartial,  was 
notoriously  his  personal  enemy.   Nelson  made  answer,  that  the 
prisoner  had-  been  fairly  tried  by  the  officers  of  his  own  country, 
and  he  could  not  interfere :  forgetting  tbat^  if  he  Mt  himself 
justified  in  ordering  the  trial  and  the  eixeculion,  no  human  being' 
could  ever  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  ioterfering  on 
the  side  of  mercy.     Caraccioli  then  entreated  that  he  might  bn 
shot. — "  I  am  an  old  man,  sir/'  said  he :  "1  leave  no  family  to 
lament  roe,  -afit!  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  anx- 
ious about  prolonging  my  life  ;  but  the  disgrace  of  he'in^  hang- 
ed is  drearlful  to  me."    WImmi  tin's  wns  repeated  to  Nelson,  he 
only  told  the  lieutenant  ,with  miu  h  ai^it.ition,  to  »o  and  attend  his 
duty.     As  a  last  hope,  Caraccioli  asked  llie  lieuienanl,  if  he 
thought  an  application  to  Lady  Hamilton  would  be  benchcial? 
Parkinson  went  to  seek  her :  she  was  not  to  be  seen  ou  this  oc- 
casion,— but  she  was  present  at  the  eiiecution.    She  bad  the 
most  devoted  atladimettt  to  the  Neapolitan  court;  and  the  ba«  • 
tred  which  she  ftlt  against  those  whom  she  regarded  as  its  ene«. 
mies,  aoMde  her,  at  this  time,  fov|et  what  was  due  to  the  cha»e« 
t«r  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  of  her. country.  >,  Uere»  also,  a  faithful 
Idttorian is  catted  upon  to  pronounce  a  seivero. and  unqualified 
condemnation  of  Nekoo's  conduct..  Had  he  the  authority  of 
his  Sicilian  Majesty.,  for  pioccediog  a»  be  did  1   If  so,  Whj^ 
was  not  that  authority  pix>duced  1    If  uot.  Why  Were  the  p^CK 
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ctedings  b'urrifid  vttbDiit  iti  Wfaj  iniSiUM^triM  pr^^ipittt- 
e<|i  80  tbat  it  w«t  impossible  for  the  crisoaer^  if  be  l^id 
innocent,  to  provide  the  witnesses,  who  might  have  proved  hipa 
so  1  Why  WHS  a  second  trial  refused,  when  the  known  animosi- 
ty of  the  president  of  the  court  agaiiist  Ifae  prisoner  was  consi*' 
^ered?  Why  was  the  execution  hastened  so  as  to  preclude  any 
appeal  for  mercy,  and  render  the  prerogative  of  mercy  useless  t 
Doubtless  the  British  admiral  seemed  to  himself  to  be  actlqg 
under  a  rigid  sense  of  justice  ;  but,  to  ail  other  persons,  it  wa^ 
obvious  that  he  was  infiueuced  bv  au  infatuated  attachmpnt, — a 
bauelul  passiou,  which  destroyed  his  doniestir  hnpjiim  ss,  aud 
now,  in  a  second  instanccj  stained  iutliaceably  his  public  cha- 
racter. 

*The  body  was  carried  out  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
sunk  in  the  bay,  with  three  double  headed  shot,  weighing  250 
pounds,  tied  to  its  legs.  Between  two  and  three  weeks  after- 
iyard,  when  the  king  was  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  a  Neapoli> 
t^fisliartnaii  came  to, the  ship,  and  solemnly  declared  that 
Caraccioli  b^d  rh»en  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  eoai* 
iiB^  as  hat  as  be  could»  to  Naples,  swimming  half  out  of  the 
water*  Such  an  account  was  listened  to  like  a  tale  of  idle  ere*  ' 
illnlity* ,  The  day  being  fair,  Nebon,  to  please  the  king,  stood 
oat  to  sea :  but  the  ship  had  not  proceeded  hi  before  a  bod3t^ 
was  distinctly,  seen,  upright  in  the  water,  and  approaching 
them.  It  was  soon  recpgbiaed  to  be,  indeed,  the  corpse  of 
Caraccioli,  which  had  risen,  aud  floated,  while  the  great 
weights  attached  to  the  legs  kept  the  body  in  a  position  like 
a  living  uiau.  A  fact  so  extraordinary  astonished  the  kint^,  and 
perhaps  excited  some  feelings  of  superstitious  fear,  akin  to  re- 
gret. He  gave  permission  ior  the  body  lo  be  takt  jj  on  shore, 
and  receive  Christian  burial.  It  produced  no  better  effect. 
Nai>le5  exhibited  more  dreadful  scenes  than  it  had  witnessed  in 
the  da^s  of  Masaauieilo.  After  the  mob  iiad  had  thcii  till  of 
blood  and  plunder,  the  reins  were  given  to  justice; — if  that  can 
be  called  justice  which  annuls  its  own  stipulations,  looks  to  the 
naked  fects  alpne,  disregarding  all  motives  and  all  drcnstances  ; 
and,  without  considering  character,  or  science,  or.  sex,  * 
youth,  sacrifices  it^  victims,  not  for  the  public  weal,  but  Ibr  tke 
gratiiicatinQ  of  greedy  vengeance/ 

Nelson  displayed  his  usual  zeal  and  abili^  in  driving 
the  French  froHi  the  Neapolitan  states,  and  t£e  theh;  d^ 
liverance  of  these  states  from  those  oppresaers,  is  mom 
ewine  to  kis  vigour  and  enterprizethan  to  any  atWcaiise* 
On  this  occasion  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Cajptain  Trow*  * 
bridge  and  the  other  officers  of'  the  navy. .  The  NcmA- 
tfms  seemed  to  have  little  will  spirit  to  do  any  tning- 
fbir  themselves.  When  Trowbridge  vnis  engaged  in  tha 
ftege  of  jjt;  £iBo^  he  AsQlari;d  t^alTn^  had,  more  diffioOtieg . 
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«6  4ii«Mii»  in  tlia  Amwiflr  of  Ae  Neanolitiiif  thuti  In 
ttertci«^li4>r4keplaoe'ortiie  riiiHofth«FTeiicli.  ^'Biicii 
Amiied  coWttrds  mkI  i^SHaXm^  ke  dedttredi  ^be  hud 
never  aeen  belbre.*'  Thougl^  Nehm  had  been  miocessfU 
in  expelling  the  Fienehfrpra  Naples, 
*tie  aeceived  bhnself/  as  Mr.  Soutbey  remajrkt,  *wben  hd 
Uaagioed  that  he  bsd  seated  Fefdimmd  firmly  on  bis  throne^ 
and  that  he  had  restored  happiness  to  millions.  These  objects 
Ipight  have  been  accomplished  if  it  had  been  possible  to  ia** 
Spire  virtue  and  wisdom  into  a  mioas  and  infatuated  court ; ' 
and  if  Nelson's  eyes  had  not  been,  as  it  were,  spelt  bound,  by 
that  unlmppy  iittachment,  which  had  now  completfly  mastered 
hiui,  fae  would  have  seen  things  as  they  were  ;  anH  n)iglit,  per- 
haps, have  awakeneil  tlie  Sicilian  court  to  a  sense  of  their  in-i 
terest,  if  not  of  their  dutv.  That  tourt  employed  itself  irr  a 
■Mserable  roujid  tolly  and  feslivity,  wliile  the  prisons  of  Na- 
ples were  filkd'  with  groaos»  aod  the  scaffolds  i>lreamed  with 
Wood/     .  ' 

At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Nelson  exhibited  a  de* 
gree  of  heroism  which  proceeded  at  least  to  the  very  Terg;e 
of  temerity.  It  waa,  however^  justified  by  the  success; 
sad,  with  many,  this  seems  ^e  <mlyrnle  ibr  appreciating 
■flaiaot  4f  <hia  extraordinary  bind.  When  Nelson^s 
'  'isignal  iieuteaant  called  eat^  thai  No.  98,  (the  signal  Ac 
disGontimiiBg  tbe  aoliaii)  was  thrown  ont  br  tha  oomniaader  hi 
ehh»(  hf  eentkiiied  to^watk  tha  deck,  and  appeared  to  take  . 
noroottce  of  it.  The  sigqal  effioer  mrt  htn  at  the  next  ttmi»  ' 
and  asibed  if  be  should  repeat  it.  **  No/'  he  replied,  *'  acknow- 
Mge  it."  Prettnliy  he  called  after  bim»  to  know  if.  tke  signal 
for  close  action  was  still  hoisted ;  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  said,  "  Mind  you  keep  it  so."  He  now  paced  the 
declL,  movii)^  the  stnuip  ot  his  lost  arm  in  a  manner  which  al« 
ways  indicaled  great  emotion.  '*  Do  you  know,"  said  he  to 
Mr.  Ferguson,  wimt  is  shown  oa  board  the  commander  ia 
chief]  Nuuiber  39  !"  Mr.  Ferguson  asked  what  that  meanf.-^ 
.  Why,  to  leave  off  action  !'*  Then,  shrugging  up  hia  shoul- 
ders, be  repeated  the  words — *'  Leave  off  action]  Now  dama 
me  If  I  do !  You  know,  Foley,"  turning  to  the  captain,  "I 
have  oidy  one  eye,— I  have  a  right  to  be  blifKl  sometimes:*' — 
and  then  patting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of 
mind  which  sports  with  bitterness,  heeacbiimcd,  really  do 
not  see  the  signal !"  Presently  he  exclaimed,  "Damn  the  sig- 
nal r  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  flying !  That's  the  way  I  an*  . 
swcr  <;uch  signals.    Nail  niine  to  the  mast  1"  ' 

Nelson  eli(braeed  a  ^vourable  opportunity  during  the 
aetion  to  open  li  n^^bciatiop^  and  Tethring  inlatiie  stara 
gallery,  he 

*  wrote  thus  ta  the  ernim  prince :  *'¥ice*Adminl.|^  :Nek^ 
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Ins  been  commaiided  to  tpue  Denmark,  when  sbe  no  longer 
resists.  The  line  of  defence  ifvbich  covered  ber  shores  has 
struck  to  tbe  British  flag:  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  tbe^ 
part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  that  he  has 
taken,  without  having  the  power  of  savins:  the  men  who  have  so 
nobly  defendecl  them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and 
should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the  English."  A  water  ^^  :ts 
given  to  him  ;  but  he  ordered  a  candle  to  be  brought  IVum  tije 
cockpit,  and  sealed  the  letter  with  wax,  a^xing  a  larger  seal 
than  be  ordinaril^i  used.  «Tbis/'  said  he«  no  time  to  apr 
jpeer  hurried  end  ioformaL" '  ' 

Tliis  negociattoD  ultimately  led  to  aa  armistice.  In  one 
of  his  interviews  with  the  crown  prinGe»  Nelson  toU  bim^ 
^'"that  he  had  been  in  an  hundred  and  five  eDgaffemeat^* 
but  that  this  was  the  most  tremendous  of  atl.'^  ^Tbe 
,  Freneh,"  hesaid,  fought  bravely ;  but  they  could  not 
have  stood  for  one  hour  the  fight  whidi  the  Danes  hail 
supported  for  four.*'  This  had  oeen  indeed  a  murderous 
action ;  for  the  killed'aDd  wounded^  on  board  the  British 
ships,  amounted  to  ^  nine  hundred  and  fifly-three.*' 

During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  Nelson  resided  Ht  a 
house  which  he  had  purchased  at  Merton^  in  Surrey,  and 
appears  to  have  intended  to  pass  his  davs  thcfe,  in  the 
society  of  Sir  William  and  Ladjr  Hamilton.  But  Sir*  W. 
H.  died  early  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

*  He  expired,'  says  Mr.  Soutbey,  '  in  his  wife's  arms,  holding 
Nelson  by  tbe  hand ;  and,  almost  in  his  last  words,  left  ber  to 
bis  protection  ;  requesting  him  that  he  would  see  justice  (fone 
her  by  the  governmrrit,  as  he  knew  what  she  had  done  for  her 
t'ountry.  He  ieii  liiiu  her  portrait  in  euamel*  calling  bim  bis 
deare^l  friend,*  &c.  Ac.  «Src. 

•  'When  tbe  war  was  renewed,  Nelson  was  sent  to  take 
the  coniniand  of  tbe  Mediterranean  fleet.  Tic  took  liis 
station  off  Toulon  to  watch  the  French  ileet  in  that  har- 
bour. This  was  altogether  a  very  arduous  service*  and 
required  tbe  utmost  patience  and  perseverance,  in  which 
he  excelled  as  well  as  in  other  more  active  and  enterpris- 
ing qualities.  •  '     '  • 

*  From  May  1803  to  August  1B05,  he  himself  went  out  of 
bis  ship  but  tbree  times ;  each  of  those  times  was  upon  the  king's 
service,  and  neither  time  of  absence  exceeded  an  hour.  The 
weatlier  had  been  so  unusually  severe, '  that,  hejsaid,  the  Medi- 
terranean seemed  altered.  It  was  his  rule  neve/to  contend  with 
•the  gales ;  but  either  run  to  the  southward,  to  escape  their  viol- 
ence, or  furl  all  the  sails,  and  make  the  ships  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble. The  men,  though  be  said  flesh  and  blood  could  hardly 
stand  it,  continued  in  excellent  health,  which  he  ascribed^ 
in  great  measure,  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  lemons  and  onions/  - 

♦ 

*  * 
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TA^^OMNittdkr  of  Ike  Frendb  fleet,  M.  LetondiBTre- 
yille^  k  said  to  haTeooocasioned  liis  death, 
*  by  walking  wo  oAmi  to  the  iigaal  poti  apon  Sepet,  to  watch 
the  British  Beet.  **  I  always  pronouie^d  this  would  be  bis 
death,"  said  Nelsoa.  *'  If  he  bad  come  out  and  foughi  mef  it 
would,  at  least,  have  added  ten  years  to  my  life.*' '  ' 

When  news  arrived  in  this  country  that  the  conlbined* 
fleets  had  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  after  the  indeei- 
sive  action  of  the  French  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  Nelson 
was  then  at  hts  seat  at  Merton. 

'Captain  Blackwood,  on  hi?  way  to  London  with  despatches, 
called  on  him  at  five  in  the  morning.  Nelson,  who  was  already 
dressed,  exclaimed,  the  moment  he  saw  bim:  **\  am  sure  yon 
bring  me  news  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets !  I  think  1  shall 
yet  have  to  beat  them."  They  had  refitted  at  Vigo,  after  the 
indecisive  action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder ;  thtn  proceeded  to 
Ferrolj  brought  oat  the  squadron  from  thence^  and  with  it  eu- 
tend  Cadlaui  laftty.  ^'Depiend  on  it,  Blackwood/'  be  repeat*  * 
cdly  wMp  I  shall  yet  give  1I«  VilleDeuvea  drabbiqg/^  Bot,  when ' 
Blackwiaod  had  left  In,  he.  wanted  resolution  to  declare  bis 
wishes  to  JMy  Hamilton  and  his  sisteis^  and  endeavoured  to 
drive  away  the  thought. — He  had  done  enough ;  he  said, — Let* 
the  man  trudge  it  who  has  lost  his  budget  I''  His  countenance 
belied  his  tips ;  and  as  he  was  pacing  one  of  the  walks  in  the 
garden, -which  he  used  to  call  the  quarter  deck.  Lady  Hamilton 
came  up  to  him,  and  told  him  she  saw  he  was  uneasy.  He 
smiled,  and  said  ;  *•  No,  he  was  as  happy  as  possible  ;  he  was 
surrounded  by  iiis  family,  bis  health  was  better  since  be  had 
been  on  shore,  and  he  would  not  give  sixf)ence  to  call  the  kmg 
Lis  uncle."  She  replied,  that  she  did  not  believe  bim, — that 
she  knew  he  was  longing  to  get  at  the  combined  fleets, — that  he 
considered  them  as  bis  own  property |i — that  he  would  be  miser- 
aUe  if  any  maif  but  himself  did  the  bnsiaess ;  and  that  he  'oiight 
to  have, them,  as  the  price  and  reward  of  his  two  years'  long  ' 
watehing,  and  his  hard  ehase.  <<Nelson/*  said  she,  however' 
we  may  lament  your  absence,  offer  your  services : — ^they  will  be 
accepted,  and  you  will  gain  a  quiet  lieart  by  it:  you  will  have  a 
glorious  victory,  and  then  you  may  return  here  and  be  happy." 
He  looked  ai  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ; — "  Brave  Emma  !-r 
Good  Emma  I-**U  there  were  more  Emmas,  there  would  be  more 
Nelsons.*' 

Before  the  battle  of  Trafale^ar,  when  they  were  clearing  - 
for  action,  and  the  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  which  hung 
in  his  cabin,  and  on  which  he  was  wont  to  gaze  with  the  ♦ 
most  extravagant  fondness,  was  taken  down,  he  told  the 
men  who  removed  it,  "  to  take  care  of  his  guardian  ans^el.** 

Ijs  Ihia  DMumer  he  frequently  spoke  of  it,  as  if  h<&  believed 
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there  wm  •  wtoe  in  Hmei  imgCk    He  Wdvt  ft  Hliiialttin^  of 

,  her  also  next  his  hMTrt.^ 

Mr.  Southej  has  ^ivm  a  rety  distinct  and  interesting 
description  of  the  battle  of  Tra&Jg;ar,  snd  of  the  death  ef 
liOrd  Nelson.    We  will  extract  the  account  of  his  death. 

'  It  had  been  part  of  >«el90li'8  prater,  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  distingubhed  b\  humaiiit]^  in  the  victory  viinch  he  €x-» 
peeted.    Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to 
cease  firing  upon  the  Redoubtable,  supposing  that  she  had 
struck,  because  her  jjreat  guns  were  silent ;  for,  as  shp  rarried 
♦  HQ  flag,  there  wan  no  means  of  instautly  ascertainiiii;  the  fact. 
.  From  this  shij),  ^^l^^h  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he  rt  reived 
his  death.    A  ball  iued  from  her  mizen-top,  which,  in  the  then 
fihiiatioii  of  the  two  vessels,  was  liol  more  llian  fifteen  vards 
from  iliat  part  of  the  deck  where  be  was  staading,  strncic  the 
epaalefte  en  hit  left  siM)Bld€r»-^beat  a  qaarter  amr  oee,,  jost 
Jbi  the  heat  ef  the  aetion.    He  fell  epon  his  fccvi  onthetpee 
whieh  irafl  cofmd  with  his  poor  secreMtiy't  Moed.  Haidy, 
'  wbe  was  a  few  steps  froni  hie^  turning  feaind*  saw  thiee  nen 
faisiag  him  up.   *'They  have  doee  for  nM  at  last,  Hardy,^ 
said  h«.   <'Ibope  not  T  cried  Hardy.    ''Ves/'  heKpfie^; 
'*  lay  back  bone  is  shot  tbrough."    Yet  even  neifi',  eeC  Am*  a 
moaient  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they  were 
carrying  him  down  the  ladder,  that  the  tiller  ropes,  which  bad 
bi*en  shot  a\va>,  were  sot  yet  replaced,  and  ordered  that  new 
ones  should  be  rove  immediately : — then,  that  he  n)ii:li!  not  be 
sejen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  covered 
his  £ace  and  his  stars.^Had  he  but  concealed  these  badges  of  Jio* 
nour  from  the  ennemy,  Enghind,  perhaps,  would  not  ha^e 
had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the  uew:>  of  the  battle  of 
Tvafaljgar. 

*  The  eoehpil  was  cvewded  HfM  woeaded  end  dy  mg  tnen  % 
near  whose  liodies  he  was  irilb  seaie  dMeolty  c«aveyed,  awi 
iMd  upon  a  palfef  la  the  mlMipsien's  birth.  ,It  was  ioen  per- 
#eived>  upon  exaailnation,  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  TMs» 

however,  was  concealed  from  all>  except  Captain  Hardy,  the 
elNiplaiOh^  and  the  medical  attendants.  He  linaself,  being  cer-. 
tain,  from  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the  gush  of  bloo4 

which  he  felt  momently  within  his  breast,  that  no  human  (  are 
could  insisted  that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him,  and  at- 

tend to  those  to  whom  lie  might  be  uvcAil.  "  For,"  said  he, 
•  you  can  do  nothing  for  me." — All  iliat  could  he  done  Mas  to 
fan  iiun  nilJi  pnper,  aud  frequently  to  give  him  lemonade,  to 
alleviate  his  intense  thirst.  lie  was  in  great  pami,  and  express- 
ed much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  llie  a(  tion,  which  now  Ix  <:an 
Ip  declare  itfel^  As  often  as  a  ^bip  struck,  the  crew  of  the 
ITictory  hanaed  ;  a*id,  at  every  hun?a,  a  visible  expression  of 
Jo^  gieaioea  in  the  eyes,  and  nifirk^  the  countenance,  of  the 
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^ying  ker*.   But  ht  leciuic  loipatot     «ee  CiplilD  IMt; 

and  as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  finv  conld  leiv*  m 
dHSit»  Nelson  feared  that  sonie  fatal  eause  prevented  him,  «ikI 
repeatedly  cried  :  **  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  1 ,  He  Mil 
be  kiUed  I  He  is  surely  (lend !" — An  hour  atfd  ten  minutes 
elapsed,  from  the  time  when  Neiaon  received  his  wound,  be- 
fore Hardy  could  corae  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence; 
Hardy  in  vain  strug^/ling  to  suppress  the  ft^t  lings  of  timt  most 
painful,  and  yet  sublimest  moment.  Weil,  Hardy/'  said 
Nelson,  "  hovt  ejoes  the  day  with  us?"- — "Very  well/'  replied 
ttardy;  **  ten  ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  their  van  have 
tacked,  and  show  an  inteutiou  of  besiriug  down  upon  the  Vic- 
tory. I  hav^  called  two  er  three  of  oar  n<eib  ihips  round,  and 
. '  hm  mo  doubt  of  giving  theni  a  drabbing/'*-^'*  I  hope,*'  taid 
.VdBmtf  **  none  of  oar  ships  have  ^^rackl"   Hardy  ansimBd,  - 

Thora  wm  ao  ftar.**  Thco,  aod  aol  tiU  tbeOt  Neisoa  apoke 
of  hiawdf.  "  I  am  a  dead  otaii.  Hardy/'  laid  ht ;  I  am  go> 
log  fast : — it  will  be  ail  over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to  mt« 
Let  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  aad  i|ll  other  things 
belonging  to  me."  Hardy  observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beat^ 
could  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  "  Oh  no he  re^  » 
plied:  **  it  is  impossible.  My  back  is  «hot  through.  Beatty 
will  tell  you  so."  Captain  Hardy  then,  once  more,  shook  bauds 
with  )um  i  aod,  with  a  heart  almost  burstings  hastepied  opoo 
.deck. 

*By  this  tiaie  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone;  and 
Kelson,  having  made  the  surgeou  ascertain  this,  said  to  him : 

'  "  Vou  know^l  am  gone.    I  know  it,    1  f«el  something  rising  in 
my  bireasV^puMing  ills  ^od  oo  his  left  side,—**  which  tells 
me  w."  Afid  uffoa  Beatty's  inquiring  whether  his  pam  was 
rery  great  1  he  replied,  '*  Im>  great,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead.  - 
Te^'' said  he,  iti  a  lower  voice,    one  woold  like  .to  live  a  Kttte. 
longer  too  T   And  after  a  few  minute<^,  in  the  same  under  tone, 
iulded :  "  What  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton  if  she 
knew  my  situation.''    Next  to  his  country,  she  occupied  his 
thoughts.    Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he  had  left  - 
the  cock-pit,  returned;  and  airt^in  taking  the  band  of  his  dying 
friend  and  commander,  congratulated  him  on  having  gained  a 
complete  victory.    How  many  of  t}](  enemy  were  taken  he  did 
not  know,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them  distinctly;^ — 
but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least.    "That's  well,"  cried  Nelson; 
•   **  but  I  l>argaincd  for  twenty."    And  then,  in  a  stroni^er  voice, 
be  jsaid:  "Anchor,  Hardy;  anchor."     Hardy,  upoa  tliis, 
hiiitad  tfiat  Admiral  C^lluigwood  wonld  take  upon  himself  the 
direction  of  aflahrs.   "  Not  while  I  live.  Hardy  I"  sdid  the  dying  ' 
Nelson,  ineifectuaUy  eadeavoaring  to  raise  himself  from  the 
bed  :  **  Do  yon  anchor.''   E(is  previous  order  for  prepaij^g^o 
anchor  had  shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  this. 

'Presentlj,  taltioj;  Hard^  back,  he  said  to  him  ia  d  low  ^olds. 
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*'  Don't  tbrow  me  ovtrboard  \^  awl  be  Hesired  that  he-  migfat  be 
iMiied  by  bis  parents,  unlets  it  sboald  plHM  tbe  king  ^to  oiw^ 
dar  atborviie.    Then,   reverting  to  private  feelings:  **l>pke 

care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy :  take  care  of  poor 
Lady  Hamilton."-  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  said  lie.  Hardy  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  his  cheek ;  and  Nelson  said,  *'  Now  I  am  sa- 
tisfied. Thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty."  Hardy  stood  over 
him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two;  then  knelt  again,  and 
kissed  his  forehead.  "Who  is  that?"  said  Nelson  ;  and  being 
informed,  he  replied,  "  God  bless  you.  Hardy,"  And  Hardy 
tlien  left  him — for  ever. 

Kelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  iipon  his  right  side,  and 
aaid :  ^  i  wish  I  bad  no^  left  tb«  deck?  for  I  shall  soon  be  goue.*^'  - 
Death  ivas;indtfed»  rapidly  approaching.   He  said  to  Uie  dnpr 
inin^    Doctor,  I  have  jwtbcen  a  grui  sinnen"  and,  'sftet 
abort  pause,  "  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton,  and  my 
dnnghter  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to  my  country."    His  articulation  ' 
now  became  difficult!  but  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  ssiyc, 
**  Tbank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty  !"    These  words  he  had  re- 
peatedly pronounced  ;  and  they  were  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered.    He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four,,  .three  hoara  *' 
find  a  quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound.' 

Nelson  was  altogether  a  man  of  many  great  and  many 
amiable  qualities.  His  heroism  was  of  the  most  sublime 
species,  because  it  was  seldom,  indee«l  we  believe  never,  - 
except  in  the  two  instances  which  we  have  mentioned,  se- 
parated from  the  most  refined  sentiments  of  huntanity, 
and  from  a  sort  of  hallowed  impression  of  a  providential 
Governor  of  the  .world.  His  devotion,  for  he  was  perpe- 
tually devout,  was  equally  remote  from  the  chilly  feeling' 
.of  philosophical  skepticism,  and  from  the  torrid  fervor  of 
fanatical  delusion.  Mis  courage  was  not  the  effect  of  an 
unreiiectiiig  mind,  nor  of  physical  insensibility.    In  all  his 

•  plans  he  shewed  «reat  qnickness  of  discernment  and  compre- 
nensionof  view.  He  did  not  rush  blindly  into  dana:er  with- 
out  calculating  the  means  of  resistance,  or  the  adaptation  of 
his  Rtrens;tli  to  the  foe  which  he  had  to  subdue,  or  the  obsta- 
cles to  overcome.  But  be  knew  and  felt  the  resources  of  his 
ownfifpnius;  and  what  might  have  been  rej^arded  only  as 
precipitate  rashness  in  minds  of  an  inferior  order,  was  often 
only  sober  darinp; in  him.  He  might,  without  any  charge 
of  temerity,  rush  upon  a  hydra,  where  it  w  ould  be  a  suffi- 
cient decree  of  enterprise  in  other  n)en  to  attack  a  snake. 
His  daring  assault  upon  Copenhagen  is,  in  point  of  wis- 
ijom,  the  most  questionable  of  all  his  enterprises ;  but,  if 

'*irisdom  be  justified  of  her  children,  in  this  case  the 

lyi^om  Vim  proved  by  the  result.   What  might  have  bee^i 
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rdol-h«irtII{ied»iii  a  txmmcA  conmiafidery  was  protpecti^ 
sagacity  in  biinl  *  , 

The  two  specks'  in  the  son  of  Nelson's  gloiy^  of  the 
broadest  surrace  and  the  deepest  die,  are  the  transactiona 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  ba^  Naples.^  Here/ 
even  his  sense  of  justice  and  his  feeling  of  humanity,  t»oth 
of  which  appear  uniformly  to  have  governed  his  conduct 
in  other  parts  of  his  life,  were,  for  a  moment,  foigotten, 
that  he  might  yield  a  base  and  unworthy  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  fiiir  sorceress  by  whom  his.  affections 
wer;e  bmiiled.  But,  if  the  heart  of  Nelson  were  not 
made  oi  stuff  sufficiently  stem  to  withstand  the  blandish^ 
nants  of  I^y  Hamilton,  let  him  not  be  censured  widi 
bitterness  nor  condemned  without  mercy.  No  one,  who 
has  not  been  in  similar  circumstances,  can  measure  the 
force  of  the  temptation  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  or 
the  variety  of  the  lures  by  which  he  was  finally  overcome. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  often  partial  defects 
in  great  characters,  which  are  a  sort  of  tax  which  they 
my  to  the  vulgar  mass  as  the  price  of  their  Ovation. 
*  They  thus,  in  some  measure,  tend  to  preserve  the  equHi* 
brium  of  humanity.  For,  if  there  were  anv  characters  so 
great  or  so  brilliant  as  to  be  without  any  <lefects  or  blots, 
who,  after  contemplating  them,  would  be  able  to  endure 
the  rest  of  hib  species?  , 

If  Nelson  became  in  any  degree  the  victim  of  a  jpaHicu- 
lar  Jnfirmity,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  infirmity  has 
been  the  accompaniment  of  men  as  great,  or  greater,  than 
himself.  Athens  never  produced  a  greater  man  than  . 
rides ;  but  even  Perides  was  sometimes  befooled  by  the 
witcheries  of  Beauty,  in  the  form  of  Aspasia.  Who  does 
not  recollect  that  Alexander  was,  sometimes*  blind  to  the 
view  of  glory,  deaf  to  the  voite  of  fame,  and  torpid  to  ah 
the  nobler  impulses  of  ambition  in  the  arms  of  a  coiirte*^ 
zan?^.^  Ambition  never  burned  with  a  more  impetuoijs 
fiame  in  any  breast  than  in  that  of  Ca»ar ;  but  even  in  the 
breast  of  C^sar,  the  desireof  subduing  the  world  was,  for 
an  interval,  smothered,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the  softer 
blandishments  of  Cleopatra. 

We  say  not  this  to  apologize  for  the  temporary  deviation 
.  from  rectitude  of  the  hero  of  the  Nile  and  of  Trafalgar; 
but  we  do  say,  that  his  infirmity  has  been  that  of  many  np« 
ble  minds.  Those  who  have  not  intellect  enough  to  es^i** 
ante  hie  ether  excellencies,  may,  if  theyplease,  indulge 
Ibeir  malignity  in  carping  at  this  defect  We  n^j  iug^^t 
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it  as  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  the  carious,  whether 
Nelson  would  have  been  altos^ether  more  eKtimable  if  the 
ing^redients  of  his  character  had  been  mingled  in  different 
proportions :  or  if  his  excellencies  had  been  in  any  con* 
siderable  decree  less  balanced  by  his  d(  fects.  He  had 
some  vice,  but  he  had  more  virtue  ;  and  who  is  there,  in 
the  average  of  human  instance":,  with  ko  much  of  the  one, 
or  so  little  of  the  other  ?  Nelson  had  not  sufhcient  virtue 
to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  ;  but  had  he  sufficient  vice  to 
incur  our  detestation  ?  We  admire  him  as  trail scendentlj 
Wave ;  but  can  we  also  altogether  help  regarding  him  as 
an  amiable  character  ?  He  was  not  a  saint,  but  he  was  a 
hero ;  and,  what  is  better  for  human  happiaess,  be  was  a 
friefidly  aod  an  honest  man* 


>Abt.  Ill' — Fauna  Orcadensis ;  or^  the  natural  History  of 
the  Quadrupeds^  Birdsy  Reptiles^  and  Fishes  of  Or&i^ 
and  Shetland.  By  the  Hev.  George  Low,  minister  of 
Bhrsa  and  Haray.    From  a  Manuscr^t  in  thte  posteO" 

.  shnof  Wnu  Elford  Ijcach^  M.D,  F,Jb*S*  ffC^  Im^ 
doD,  Loo^maii,  ISIS,  4to*  £L  Is. 

F£W  particulars  appear  to  be  known  respecting  the 
deceased  author  of  the  present  Fauna  Orcadensis;  bqt 
the  few,  which  are  stated  in  the  advertisement,  we  shall 
Ifive  in  the  .  words  of  the  respectable  editor  of  the  work. 

*  Mt»  Low  was  born,  in  174G,  in  the  parish  of  Edxel,  in  For- 
farshire. After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  colleges  of  Aber- 
deen and  St.  Andrew's,  he  became  tutor  io  the  family  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Graham,  at  Stromnes*,  in  Orkney. 
While  he  remained  at  Uiib  place,  SiR  Joseph  (then  Mr.) 
Banks,  and  Dr.  Sd lander,  touched  at  the  islands,  on  their 
return  from  the  last  aiid  ill-fated  voyage  ul  discover),  in  which 
Captain  Cooke  fell.  Mi.  Low,  having  early  acquifed  a  taste 
for  natural  history,  was  much  noticed  by  these  distinguisbed 
philo:>opbers,  and  was  requested  to  accompany  tliem  In  thdr 
cxcufsionB  through  the  Orkneys,  and  also  to  the  Shetland  is-. 
laiids»  which  he  did.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1774,  Mr. 
Low  was  ordauied  minister  of  Birsay  and  Haray,  a  parish  in 
Pomona,  or  the  main  land  of  Orkney.  The  daties  of  this 
charge  he  continued  to  fulfil  throughout  the  remainder  of  bis 
life.  In  1775  he  married  Miss  Helen  Tyrie,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  James  Tyrie,  minister  of  Stromness  and  Landwick. 
The  death  of  this  lady,  whirh  happened  in  child-bed  the  year 
after  the  njarriap;e,  deeply  affected  Mr.  Low,  and  it  is  believed 
he  found  consolation  chiefly  in  that  devotion  to  the  pursuits  of 
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natural  history  for  which  he  was  remarkable.    During  the  imt 

nineteen  years  of  his  life,  be  coniiniied  to  labour  in  tlie  study 
of  Nature,  and  hi^j  success  was  ceiliiinly  creditable,  consuier- 
iag  the  many  disadvrtntageous  circumstances  against  which,  in 
his  remote  situation,  he  liad  to  strive.' 

Mr.  Low's  manuscripts,  amonirgt  wliidi  were,  besides 
the  present  work,  a  Flora  Orradensis,  h  '  Tour  througli 
the  Islands  of  Orlcae^  und  Slieliand,  containine^  hints  re- 
lating to  their  ancient,  modern,  and  natural  hi-tory/  and 
a  translation  of  Torfitus's  History  of  Orkiu  y,  were  dis- 
persed after  his  death.  Dr.  Leach,  who  hapjif  iied  to  pro- 
cure the  MSS.  of  the  Fauna  Orcadt  nsis,  has  reiidcM*ed  a 
service  to  the  lovers  of  natural  history  by  its  publication. 

The  present  work  affords  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  Mr.  1a)\y  was  a  diligent  and  acute  observer  of  na- 
ture ;  and  many  of  his  remarks  show  gi'eat  good  sense, 
penetration,  and  the  accurate  research  of  a  mind  averse 
from  6  very'  species  of  deception,  and  laboriously^  studious 
of  truth. 

The  contests  of  this  volume  are  arranged  under  the  ^ 
four  clas<?e3  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes, 
with  their  different  i^enera  and  species,  described  with 
perspicuity  and  distinctness.  We  shall  exhibit  a  few  spe-  , 
cimens.  in  his  account  of  the  domestic  animals,  Mr. 
Low  mentions  that  the  sh<*ep  pxprriences  but  little  c  ue 
or  attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Orknevs.  Mr. 
Low  mys  that  these  mild  and  gentle  animals  are 
•  Left  to  every  storm,  and  to  perisli  bv  every  enemy.  The 
eagles  and  ravens  destroy  them,  while  lamb^,  in  niunbeis  ;  the 
sImM  of  winter  and  the  sea,  to  wliich  they  are  obliged  to  fl^, 
ti^  this  mcleiDent  season,  for  a  meal,  kill  them  in  hundreds;  bdt 
this  is  noticing  but  accident,  nor  equal  to  the  tyranny  practised  . 
«t«r  them  by  their  pretendecl  lord,  man,  to  whom  they  owe  no-  . 
thing,  even  90  mach  as  shelter.  He  is  not  content  with  what 
they  can  easily  spare,  and  that  without  complaint,  their  yearly 
tribute ;  but  all  their  livet  are  sooner  or  later»  at  his  call,  and 
rcfjurred  with  the  greatest  severity.  Not  even  content  with 
this  last  sacrifice  they* make  him,  he  (bere)'U$es  thein  with  the 
greatest  crnelty,  in  receiving  their  offered  and  grateful  price  of 
a  lifflf  lon^rr  liberty.  About  Midsummer  there  is  a  particular 
day  published  for  rowing,  w  hen  ail  I  he  men  in  tli?  parish,  at- 
ffnded  with  their  docfs,  turn  out,  and  drive  the  whole  flock, 
witiioul  any  preparation  of  washiii<>,  into  narrow  pens,  and  from 
thence,  I  may  say,  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  the  wool  is 
torn  (not  shorn)  off  their  barks,  an  oper.ilion  \vhicl>  brings  the 
whole  blood  into  their  skin,  and  h  not  only  disgusting,  but,  if 
lh«  season  proves  bard,     the  cau^e  (»f  great  destruction.  But 
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•  however  cruel  it  raay  seem,  it  is  almost  the  only  notice  tliat  is 
taken  of  these  useful  aniQiulb,  by  their  unfeeling  masters,  till 
that  time  twelvemonth/ 

'The  mttttoD  is  here  in  genenil  but  oitliMiry«  owing  to  the 
sheep  feeding  much  on  sea-ware,  to  procure  wludi  these  creav 
tures  show  a  wonderful  sagacity,;  for  no  sooner  b^s  the  Ude  of 
ebb  be|!;un  t6  run,  but  they,  though  at  a  gre^t  distance,  imme- 
diately betake  themselves,  full  speed,  one  and  all,  to  the  shore* 
where  they  continue  till  it  becins  lo  flow,  when  they  as  regu- 
larly retire.  The  wool  of  the  Orkney  sheep  is  short,  but  fine, 
insonuicli,  that  stockinj^s  niiicle  of  some  of  it,  and  often  washed, 
become  like  a  sort  of  felf.  It  is  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth, 
stuffs,  coarse  unci  very  tine  stockings,  of  all  which  smaii  quan- 
tities are  exported,  or  consumed  amoii!r««t  ourselves.' 

The  Orkney  ho^  is  of  a  remarkably  small  breed.  The 
back  is  covered  with 

*  Very  large  and  long  bristles,'  the  ears  are  '  erect  and  sharp 
pointed/  and  '  the  nose  surprisingly  stroug/  *  They  commonly 
go  through  the  hills,  feeding  oi»  the  roots  of  plants,  earth-worms, 
or  what  else  they  can  pick  up.    When  admitted  among  the 

*  eom  grounds,  they  nahe  vast  havoc  by  rooting ;  seem  to  be 
Biuch  more  misebie'Tous  in  this '  way  than-  lile  largest  Engtish 
breeds  seldom  leaving  till  they  thiQow  np  a  datefa  large  enough 
to  bury  half  a  dozen  of  them,  which  standing'fttll . of  .vrster  all 
winter,  does  vast  hurt  to  the  grounds,  though  ojdr  farmers  stiffly 
maintain  the  contrary.  When  killed  from  .the  mountain  they 
make  hut  ordinary  meat,  and  yet  tbev  •are  seldom  otherwise 
fed ;  wbeo  properly  managed  tbcy  make  very  good  pork  and 
ham,  and  are  sold  in  quantities  to  the  shipping,  either  in  this 
manner,  or  quite  fresh  from  the  knife.  An  Orkney  swine  sel- 
dom weighs  above  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  and  this  is  sold  to 
the  stranger  at  two-pence  per  pound however  the  country- 

{leople  seldom  receive  from  the  butcher  above  four  or  five  shil- 
ings  sterling  a  head  ;  oftcuer  under  than  above.  Of  the  hair 
they  make,  (nutwitiistanding  its  shortness)  those  ropes  with 
which  they  let  one  another  over  the  steepest  and  highest  rocks, 
in  quest  of  wild-fowl  and  their  eggs;  and  tbey  tell  us  (with 
what  truth  I  know  not)  they  answer  moeh  better,  and  are' lest 
ready  to  gall  on  the  rugged  rocks,  tfaati  the  best  hempen  ones. 
However  this  may  be,  many  of  tliem  are  lost  in  these  dieadllnr 
attempts,  few  of  their  professed  climbers  Hving  ont  their  days/ 

Some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  Orkney  are  ncit  infested 
with  mioe^  and  therefore  have  less  need  of  eats.  Henoe 
it  is  an  aocient  tradition,  bat  grounded  on  no  authority^ 
thatcats  wiU  not  live  in  jwoie  of  the  islands.  The  author 
thtnks  that  the  Orkneya  were  never  vbited  either  by  fpxea 
orwobes.  OltersarefireqiiCBtljseeD. 
'iTbey  live  upon  ood*^h^  eoDgcr-cett  or  other  fish  In  the 
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sea,  and  trout  In  th€  fresh  waters;  m  Very  deOcate,  eat  only 
the  best  parts  of  the -fish,  leaviog  the  rest  to  he  picked  up  by 
the  cfrantry-people.  They  always  shut  their  eyes  While  eating; 
are  often  then  surprised  and  kitted.  A  young  gentleman  iii  the 
neighbourhood,  lately  told  me,  he  observed  one  on  a  sea-rock 
at  his  meal,  upon  whicli  he  walked  straight  up  to  him,  and  with 
a  blow  of  a  cudgel,  so  stunned  bim,  that  he  put  a  strong  tope 
about  bis  neck,  and  led  him  home/ 

The  author  gives  a  liVelj  descrtptioa  of  the  motions 
and  habits  of  the  seal.  This  animal  probably  giive 
rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  mermaid.  '  , 

*  The  seal  siviins  n  itli  vast  rapidity,  and  before  a  gale  of  wind 
is  full  of  frolic,  jutupitig  and  tninblin<(  about,  sometimes  wholly 
throwing  itself  above  water,  perioiniing  many  awkward  gam- 
bols, and  at  last  retiring  to  its  wonted  rock,  or  cavern,  which  it 
keeps  possession  of  (if  umli-turbed  by  man),  from  its  own  spe-  , 
cies,  (I  have  seen  lliciit  often  pusiiing  one  anotlier  down)  and 
there  continues  till  the  storm  is  over.  Seals  seem  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  curioiiity :  if  people  are  passing  in  boats,  thev 
often  eoflie^uite  close  up  to  the  boat,  and  stare  at  them,  fol- 
lowing for  a^  long  time  together ;  if  people  are  speaking  lotid» 
they  seem  to  wonder  what  may  be  tlie  matter.  The  chnreh  olf 
Hoy»  in.  Orkney,  is  situated  near  a  small  sandy,  bay,  much  fre- 
quented byjthese  creatures;  and  I  observed  when  the  bell  rung  ' 
for  divine  service,  all  the  seals  within  hearing  s^am  directly  foe 
the  sliore,  and  kept  looking  about  them,  as  if  suiprised,  rather 
than  frighted ;  and  in  this  manner  continued  to  wonder,  as  loo|^ 
as  the  bell  rung/ 

'  Seals  seem  to  be  subject  to  plague,  or  iniiiiain.  About 
four  years  ago  tlie\  drov  e  ashore  round  our  co  is  Is  in  scores ; 
likewise  in  Caithness  many  of  them  were  found  li/'ud.  They 
"were  observed  to  con^h  much,  make  a  sort  of  pl'iiUlive  noise, 
and  when  they  died  and  <lt(ivc  ashore,  were  iiuiuh  awelled,  and 
appeared  as  if  very  fat,  but  svhea  euL  up  were  nothing  but  ;:>iuat 
and  bone.'  ' 

"  Kabbits  abound  in  many  of  the  Orkney  islands.  They 
are  a|J  of  a  ^  brownish  grey.' .  But  those  which  keep  con- 
stantlv  in  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  ^  hoary  in  winter.' 
^  At  .this  season  the  fur  is  most  Taltiable,  and  each  skin  is 
sold  here  for  four- pence  or  tive-pence^  but  when  brought 
tD  a  proper  market  will  fetch  six-penc^/* 
-  .The  author  says  that  the  rabbits  of  the  Orkneys  are  not 
always  at>le  to  endure  the  cold  of  thehr  winters.    I  n  the 
hard  weather  they  are  often  compelled  to  seek  the  sea- 
side, where  they  feed  on  the  ^  ware/  which  ^  gives  their^ 
flesh  a  bad  taste,  and  often  kills  them.'   One  of  the  most 
flMscUevoQS  residents  of  the  Orkneys  is  the  Norway  rat^ 
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which  swariTiB  on,  what  is  called,  the  main  land.  Nothings 
eeems  exempted  from  their  depredations,  which  they  carry 
on  to  an  alarming  extent,  not  only  in  th^  houa^a  of  this 
livins^,  but  in  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 

*  This  species,'  says  the  author,  has  '  (jot  such  root  in  the  bo^ 
rying-gi  ound  of  Strumne«8,  that  there  is  no  such  thiqg  as  extir- 
pating them.'  *  A  lady,  some  tiuic  ag(»,  told  a  ^tory  of  her 
having  put  by  in  a  cask,  seven  hanij.  of  our  Orkney  swioe,  and 
some  time  after,  having  occasion  tu  use  some  part  of  them, 
found  a  hole  in  the  cask,  and  fvery  one  of  them  picked  to  the 
bone,  with  the  skin  left  to  cover,  it,,  po  further  diu^aged  th^Q  tQ 
afford  a  passage  for  them ;  nay^  there  have  been  jostaaees  of 
children's  toes  being  gnawii  by  these  animals/ 

The  ring- tail  eagle  is  very  frequeat  In  the  hills  ofOrM* 
]iey»  This  bird  makes  great  havodk.  avo^g  tbc!  lamba^ 
pigs,  rahbitai  and  poultiy  of  these  islands.  A  detgynMia 
told  our  author  that  ^  he  met  with  ptie  of  then  mouoled 
iD  the  air*  with  a  pretty  large  pig  in  her  taloua,  which  she 
dropped  alive  upon  his  firing  at  her/  The  sea-eagley  or 
osprey,  is  sometimes  surprised  on  the  low  shores  of  the 
islands,  feedjng  on  fish  whicb  it  has  caught,  pt  which  the 
otter  has  left. 

*  I  have  oCten  seen  it  soaring,  at  a  vast  height  m  the  air,  tm^ 
mediately  over  a  conger  or  other  fish,  which  has  by  any  acdidenfe  - 
heco  left  dry  by  the  tide;  and  this  may  show  ^us  the  va$t. 
strength  of  this  creature's  sight,  which  can  take  in  such  a  small . 
object  at  such  a  vast  distance/ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Low's  unafiected 
and  agreeable  mode  of  writing,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
tends  to  mark  the  unvitiated  simplicity  qf  an  amiabla.. 
mind.    He  is  speaking  of  the  sky-lark. 

*  Thoush  we  r  innot  boast  with  more  fortunate  climates  of 
the  music  ot  the  nii^litingale,  or  the  beauty  of  others  of  the 
feathered  race,  wc  are  in  great  measure  kept  in  countenance  by 
the  very  early  carols  of  this  rural  songster.  The  lark  be«;in» 
to  sing  with  us  on  the  first  dav^  February,  and  coutiuucs 
most  part  of  the  summer,  soaring  very  higli,  generally  near  its 
mute,  whose  toil  of  brooding  is  thus  alleviated,  and  her  spirfta 
cheered  with  the  voice  of  love.  To*rise  with  the  lark  is  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  as  old  as  Solomon;  and  indeed  one  must  be' 
an  early  riser  who 

'  <  Hears  the  lark  begin  his  flighty 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night,  c 
'  ♦        From  his  watch-toarer  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  nporn  doth  rise. 
Nothing,  ho«iHever,  is  -moreipbeerfal  than  a  spring  morning ' 
scene,  though  too  seldom  eiyoyed  bjr  the  poUtec  part  el  tlsa 


world,  iwko,  for  ^be  xnost  part  lose  the  moroii^y  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  their  time,  and  are  obliged  to  eke  it  out  With 
niirlifly  dissipation.  Nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the 
beaki),  both  of  body  and  mind,  thau  to  start  with  the  earliest 
V  dawn,  to  bear  the  enlivenini^  music  of  the  groves,  mixed  with 
the  couteiited  voice  of  labour,  the  whistle  of  the  ploughman, 
and  liie  lowing  of  the  herds—  to  see  the  rising  of  the  suu,  and 
the  smoking  of  the  glebe..  The  lark  loses  his  voice  when  the 
season  of  love  is  over*  as  do  most  qt  the  wild  birds,  this  bein^ 
ooly  indulged  at  tbat  tigie  to  recommend  tbemseWes  to  theif 
mistresses,  and  softer  t)M  fatigue  qf  providing  for  Iheir  fami^' 
Jies.  '  •» 

*  *Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 

This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 

That  even  to  birds  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 

Of  pleasing  teaches/ 
The  islands  of  Orkney  are  oot  destitute  of  the  Lapwing^ 
or  Pewit,  whose  delicate,  tapering  f(>rai  and  graceful  waik 
we  have  oflen  admired. 

*  The  lapwing  is  one  of  the  most  anxious  creatures  for  iU 
young  of  any  wild  bin!  I  know ;  ifi  breeding  time  nothing 
frightens  it;  neither  men  nor  <logs  ci!n  terrify  it  from  its  blunts  ; 
though  a  verv  shy  bird  at  other  limes,  now  it  will  strike  at  the 
head  of  the  boldest  invader,  end,  with  a  vast  (glamour,  defend 
its  right  to  the  marsh.  Linnaeus  says  it  drives  away  the  ravens; 
who  pick  out  the  eyes  of  the  lambs.  I  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  manners  of  the  raven,  that  he  otiea  meddles 
with  its  o\vn  eggs  and  birds,  and  thus  considers  him  as  its  owa 

Uder  the  gienus  oyster-catchery  the  aiidior  says  of  the 
8ea>pie,  that  if  it 

*  Finds  a  limpet  but  a  little  way  liroin  the  rock>  it  easily  ibsi- 
niiale»  its  bill  between  the  shell  and  the  rock,  and  brings  it  off 
in  a  moment*  If  tbe  lioipet  is  on  its  guard,  and  more  firmly 
teieaed,  it  knocks  it  off  as  dexterpualy  as  any  fisherman  when 

be  wants  it  to  bait  his  line;' 

Tbe  fie^  is  not  often  eaten,  as  it  has  much  of  the  taste  of  * 
limpets,  on  which  it  feedn. 

Id  speaking  of  the  great  Northerii  Diver,  which  is  very 
common  in  the  bays  and  harbours  of  the  Orkneys,  Mr. 
Low  tells  m  he  has;  not  been  able  to  ascertaiu  how  or 
-where  they  breed.  He  remarks  that  they  are  rendered 
incapable  of  walkin;^  by  the  formation  of  their  le|^,  ^and 
the  manner  of  placing  them,'  and  that  no  teazing  will 
make  them  flj,.  for  wmch  their  wings  seem  too  smau. 

A^oDi^pt  mi  sp^ci^a  of  g:uUs  the  author  gives  a  lively 
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•jfi  Lim^s  JRrnna  Oftademis  ;  or, 

i^maot  of  that  of  the  Skua,  which  he  first  saw  in  Fotilll^  - 
^  an  islaiid  to  the  westward  of  the  Shetland  Isles.' 

'As  I  approached/  sa3^s  he,  '  the  sumiDits  of  the  hfgh 

•  mountains,  I  came  near  the  Skua's  quarters,  which  are  affixed 
on  the  very  peaks.  I  no  sooner  approached  but  I  was  attacked 
with  so  great  fury,  liiat  every  one  of  those  who  were  with  me, 
as  well  as  myself^  were  oblifjed  to  do  him  obeisance  at  every 
stroke.  Me  beat  niy  dog  entirely  out  of  tlie  ])it,  ifisoimu  h  that 
he  was  oblij^*  fl  to  run  in  among  our  le^s  for  shelter,  aiul  could 
not  be  forced  oat  again,  fur  though  bonxie  (as  he  is  here  called) 
had  some  regard  fcr  us  while  we  kept  togelher,  on  hnn  he  had 

.  no  mercy,  every  whip  he  fetched  him  made  his  own  wiu^s 
crack,  and  the  dog  crouch  into  the  hollows  of  the  moor,  till 
we  cante  up  and  relieved  him.  I  followed  one  of  them  to  some 
distance  from  the  test,  which  made  me  part  good  company,  and 
f€;iceived  some  very  rude  salutes  for  my  imprudence  from  three 
of  these  birds  that  made  at  me  witb  the  utmost  rage.  I  de- 
fended myself  the  best  way  I  could  with  my  gun,  fired  several 
times  at  them,  but,  as  none  dropped,  the  report  did  not  startle 
them  in  the  least,  nit  her  seemed  to  enra(;e  them  the  more. 
When  the  inhabitants  are  looking  after  their  sheep  on- the  hills, 
'  the  Skiia  oftrn  attacks  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are 
obliiied  to  defend  lhet)i<^elves  with  cudgels  hf'ld  above  their 
heads,  on  which  it  oflesi  kilb  ilbelf.    The  method  of  life  is 

•  innch  the  same  as  in  the  parasitic  gull  (our  former  species); 
.only  this  attacks  the  larger  kind  of  gulls  as  the  other  does  the 
lesser.  By  the  most  minute  inquiry,  could  not  find  that  it  ever  - 
meddled  either  with  its  congeners  or  others  to  destroy  thtni. 
Its  fury  seems  to  be  more  defensive  than  offensive.  When  we 
meet  it  at  sea  it  seems  to  be  a  stupid  like  bird^  and  often  swims 
within  an  oar's  length  of  the  boat. 

'  in  Fouta  this  is  a  privileged  bird»  no  man  will  hot"  dare  shoot 
1^  nnder  the  penalty  of  sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence*  ster- 
ling, nor  destroy  its  eggs.  When  they  meet  it  at  sea,  whatever 
fish  they  have  in  the  boat  Skua  always  gets  a  share,  and  all  thia 
out  of  gratitude  for  beating  off  the  eagle,  who  dates  not  ven-^ 
ture  to  prey  on  the  island  during  the  breeding  season.  Skua 
indeed  is  not  so  strong  as  the  former,  but  much  more  nimble, 
strikes  at  him  without  mercy  with  such  effect,  that  he  makes 
the  eagle  roar  aloud,  and  his  rctrcut  is  so  sudden  as  to  avoid  all 
danger  from  his  clumsier  antagonist.  I  asked  particutarly  w  lic- 
ther  Skua  did  not  sometimes  pay  himself  tor  defeadiiig  tiicir 
flocks,  by  taking  a  lamb  now  and  then ;  but  one  and  ail  assured 
me  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  bis 
,  doing  so.'  *  ^ 

The  j^^reater  tern  is  described  as  the  caterer  for  the 
arctic  gull;  ibr  when  the  former  has  caught  a  small  fish, 
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it  utters  a  mrtieiilar  cry»  which  the  arottc  gM  no  sooncf 
heart  than  he  p^rw^  the  teiH,  which  is  forcied  to  drop  itt 
prey  when  it  is  a^iced  the  gull.  The  lern  is  often  inters 
tepted  by  this  umparmg  enemy  Jn  ks  way  home  to  ili 
jH>un«:  fkmily,  who  are  thua  defnve4o£  their  ^fMromisad 
•nd  fer-fetched  sustenance. 

rt^m^S  the  Pe^lf)  the  shear-water  is  deseribed  as  the 
Mncipaf  prize  ivhich  the  ^  rock-men*  of  Orkney  obtain 
krr  descendins;  or  climbing  the  nmt  tremandoti8.tyreci^ 
pices.  In  oroer  to  obtain  the  shear- water,  a  person 
'  Sitting  on  the  brink'  of  the  rock,  with  a  coll  of  rope  made  of 
hair,  on  his  arm,  will  let  his  neighbour  many  fathoms  over  the 
steepest  rocks,  such  as  would  make  otiiers  sliudder  only  to  look 
at,  and  yet  these  people  think  no  more  of  it  than  an  airing; 
and  though  few  years  pass  without  some  or  other  of  them  pe- 
rishing, yet  that  never  detcH  fhe  survivors — such  an  influence 
has  fhe  love  even  of  a  little  gain  on  the  human  mind,  that  not 
the  most  imminent  dangers  can  deter  them  from  pursuing  it  at 
ali  events,  even  though  death  stares  them  in  the  face  every  mo- 
jnent  they  are  on  these  expeditions.  The  smallest  accident  may 
ruin  them,  the  untwisting  of  the  rope^  the  slipping  of  a  noos^. 
tbf' rubbing  of  it  on  the  rugged  rdckt»— all  may^  iind  aometiroea 
'fifiil^^  the  climbers;  yet  so  veatiiii^oiiie  ate  ^tfiey,  tfaM 
'  ofleli  let  one  wAolktr  down  sdiall  beigbts  with  straw  ropeik 
LI  might  tbe  poet  eall  tUs  a  boitid  trade  -."  it  is  really 
dreadful  to  see.  pcoplts  let  over  a  ro^  several  bandied  fiitboms 
h|jM|fcfe  )Hfll4b»  4eep  below  tbemj  sapp^ted  only  by  the  sip^e 
of-Uieir  .v*oini^ade9y  who  haine  potbiog  to  rest  them^yes 
agaipst^  bat  mii&t  depend  oo  their  strength  for  botb^^r  9D0r 
fervation  :  soiuetimes,  indeed,  both  slip  together/ 

The  Orkiveys,  ^^(Migb  dopi^ived  of  the  luxurioiiB'  pf^ 
4||fi%of  gofter  cliraea^^iay^  some  coimi^satioD  in  the  ab- 
ppce  of  9]^  '  venomous  creatures  a&>ve  aa  iQ^e^jt,'.  ,iuM| 
m  not  being  infested  with  one  of  the  serpent  species. 
•^^Uf  ii^PHuU  which  tbe««iutJhor:4pi{^  of  ibe  fi^h^s  which 
are  tound  In.  4he  Orkneys,  is  as  Huccinet  and  accurate  £is 
Ihait  ^  the  ((ji^adrupeds  and  htrds^  and  jupon  thearbole 
we  must  as^in  state  this.  Fauna  Qreadeo^s  tQ^^m««i 
luifU®  wMitio#  to  ^ur  hooka  ^mnatunil  biatoiry* 

nil'  ^iLiiL-L-L ^  r^_i._    -  •  ' 


Ari*  IV^. —  Philosophical  Iransactions  of  the  Jioyal  S<h 
^  cietj/  of  London  for  thfi  Year  Part  II. 

XII. — Observations  of  a  second  Comet,  with  Remarka 
on  its  Cpnsj^iicttoD**  .By  WiUiam  HeraehdL  LI^D* 

AT  aim  tim  iimm  Htie  Watifd  cornel  jnmihaoigeci 
Cm.  Rbv.  VoL  4,        1813.    .  <  D 
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of  genei^l  observation,  which  formed  the  suhject  of  Dr.  ^ 
Herschers  paper  ill  the  first  part  of  this  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  another  was  visible,  much  ^ 
less  replendent,  and  in  appearance  totally  different  from  \ 
the  first.  This  the  doctor  calls  the  second  comet.  The  ' 
difference  between  the  body  of  this  and  of  the  former  '  : 
comet,  Dr.  Herschel  haa  described  distinctly  in  the  fol-  ^  ^ 
lowing  pas saffe.  ' 

'  By  way  of  comparing  the  two  comets  together,  I  viewed  \  ^ 
them  alternately.   The  first,  within  a  nebulosity  which  in  the  *  _  ^ 
form  of  a  brilliant  head  was  of  great  extent,  had  tidthinjr  re-  '  ^ 
sembling  a  nucleus  :  the  light  of  xUia  head  was  very  gradually 
»  much  brighter  up  to  the  very  middle ;  its  small  planetary  body  ^  I 

being  invisible*  The  aeiMNMl  comet,  on  the  contrary,  aithotigh  *  \ 
surrounded  by  n.  hint  chevelure,  seemed  to  be  all  nucleus;  for  ' 
Ihe  abrupt  transition  from  the  central  light  to  that  of  the  che-  , 
▼elure,  would  not  admit  of  the  idea  of  a  gradual  condensation, 
of  nebulosity,  ^such  as  I  saw  in*  the  head  of  the- first  cornet^.' 
'  but  plainly  pointed  out  that  the  nucleus  and  its  cfbevelure  weve 
•       two  distinct  objects.' 

Dr.  Herschel  has  estimated  the  apparent  diameter  <lf 
the  nucleus  to  be  5"^4A,   Its  distance  from  the  earth  on 
ihe  day  when  its  apparent  diameter  was  determined  (the 
«  90ih  of  Januavy)  was  1.0867,  the  miean  distance  of  tfa^  ' 

earth  from  the  sun  being  1 ;  ^  ivhenoe/  he  says,  '  we  de* 
'  duce  a  very  remarkable  consequence,  which  is,  that  the 
real  diameter  of  its  nucleus  cannot  be  less  than  26317  miles.'- 

Aboot  the  nucleus  of  this  second  eomiet)  there  was  a  / 
ftint  whitish  scattered  light,  which  joiay  he  called  its  che* 
velure.  Had  it  not  been  for  an  extremely  faint  li?ht  in  a  * 
.  diiection  opposite  to  the  son,  thia  body  would  hardly-have 
been  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  comet ;  hating  r&ther  the 
appearance  of  a  planet  aeon  through  an  atmosphere  foil 
of  haziness.  -  ' 

The  tail  of  this  comet  was  nothing  more  tbaiiaa  et^  ' 
tremely  faint  scattered' light,  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 

The  physical  consteuetion  of  this  comet  seemed  to  ap-  ' 
proacb  nearly  to  that  of  a  planet*  In.  its  magnitude  it  ^ 
bore  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  aiae  of  the  planets; 
the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  being  neatly  oae-tUrd  of  tbat  ' 
of  the  earth.  The  light  bj^  whidi  it  was  seen  was  prp»  ; 
iiably  also  planetary;  that  ia  to  say,  reflected  from  ^a  ' 
mm.  This  light  pbssiessed  little  density,  so  that  it  couM  ; 
.  not  convenienuj  bear  a  high  magnifying  power*  '  * 

^  Dr.  Herschel  condudes  from  analogy  of  the  oUem-  ' 
tibna  on-tbe  first  comet,  that  tlie  dievelttie  of  the  one  c^n*  ' 
listed  of  tlte  condeasatipn  of  soaie  lemaintiif  plioqihMics^ 
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astter,  suspended  in  the  lower  regions  of  an  elastic  tran*- 
sparent  fluid,  or  atmosphere,  extending^  probably  iiir  be 
jond  the  chevelure,  without  our  beino^  able  to  perceive  it. 

The  doctor  has  conjecture^  that  tne  action  of  the  sail 
on  comets  at  the  time  of  their  perihelion  passage,  is  more 
or  less  conspicuous,  according  to  the  quantity  ot"  unpens 
helioned  nebulous  matter  they  contain.    That  of  which  an  . 
account  is  given  in  this  paper,  was  of  such  a  ronstruciion, 
that  it  was  little  more  affected  by  a  perihelion  passage* 
than  a  planet  would  have  been.    According  to  the  doc- 
tor's hypothesis,  then,  this  comet  was  in  a  very  advanced 
state  of  consolidation,  and  had  but  a  small  share  of  phos-, 
phoric  or  nebulous  matter  in  its  construction.    In  this  re* 
spect  it  was  essentially  diflerent  from  the  brilliant  oomel 
whicJi  was  visible  to  us  at  the  same  time. 

XIIL  —  Additiooal  Experiments  on  the  Muriatic  and 
Oxymuriatic  Acids.  By  William  Henry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
y .  p.  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society,  and  Physician  to  tlie 
Intirmary,  at  Manchester. 

From  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Henry  published  in 
th^  Transactions  for  tlie  jrear  1800,  he  had  concluded  tfaaC 
water  ^pleired  into  the  composition  of  muriatic  acid  gas. 
The  late  conh'over^  on  the  nature  of  this  acidy  has  in- 
duced him  to  examine  with  more  attention  the  accuracy  of 
his  resultt  and  this  examination  has  led  him  to  the  detec- 
tion ot  i^n  errof*  in  his  fi>nner  conclusion.  A  repetition 
of  his  iS^periments  has  con^rinced  him,  that  under  equal 
circurostauiSes,  precisely  the  same  relative  proportion  of 
hydro^be  gas  is  obtained  bj  the  electrization  <^  muriatic* 
acid  gas,  wh^ih^  it  has  been  exposed  or-  not  to  the  mu**' 
riateof  lime;  and  that  its  greatest  amouiH  is  l>16th  or 
1- 14th  of  the  original  volume  of  the  acid  gas.  No  sen- 
sible h^f  is  eroived  by  bringijig  muriate  of  lime  into 
contact  with  muriatic  acid  ga^  i .  on  which  point  Dr« 
Ileynq|,!(iad  also  formerly, into  an  error. 

jE!ssentia%K^tiie  j^tuai^jfes.  by  electrifying^  mtt* 

fiati<?  iu:id  gas  over  mprcuij^  ajne  those  Which  Dr.  ftenry 
]»«  Hftatf^  11}^  former  g^p^,  die  volume  of  the  gas  con« 
tra^;.iiiiuriate  pf  merciirjt.  (calomel)  is  fi>rnied;  and  hy- 
drcuren  is  evolved.  ^  It  seems  also,  that  when  a  certain  ef- 
ii^tias  beeii  piVMjlii^^  electricity^  nothing  i^ gained  by 
COiitij^ii^th^|Mf€^S9;>  .n^  hydrogen  evoWeJ^ 

Bof  /can  t&  ^tca(;tioo  of,.l^i]dk  be  carrped  anv  farther. 

.^^^^w.u»nd  ,dw^       ftons  a  Lejrftea  jar  WMk 
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passed  through  4f  cubic  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  act 
apparatus  ^vhich  was  closed  by  a  glass  stopper  :  when  ihm 
process  was  finished,  no  traces  of  moisture  could  be  per^ 
ceived  within  the  vessel,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  change 
of  bulk  had  taken  place.  After  absorbinj)^  the  undianged 
muriatic  acid  gus  hy  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  volum*^ 
of  fifas  remained,  in  which  there  were  present  100  mea- 
sures (each  ec^ual  to  one  grain  of  mercury  )  of  oxymuriatio^ 
acid  ffas,  and  1 10  measures  of  hydrogen  gas. 

When  this  experiment  is  performed  in  contact  with 
mercury,  the  oxj^^ muriatic  gas  produced,  unites  with  the 
mercury,  and  forms  calomel ;  and  iu  this  way  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas  is  mwch  augmented.  By  ^electriza- 
tion o%^er  quicksilver,  1-I6th  or  1- 14th  of  hydrogen  gas 
was  generally  evolved,  while  the  quantity  amounted 
only  to  l-70th,  when  mercury  was  excluded.  In  this  lat- 
ter  case,  it  is  to  be  presumea,  that  when  in  a  mixture  of 
muriatic  acid  n^s  with  hydrogen  and  oxywwiatic  acid 
gtises,  the  two  latter  come  to  l)ear  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  former,  they  will  be  brought  within  the  ?4pliere  of  mu-  ^ 
tual  agency;  and  will  b^  the  electric  discharge  reproduce 
muriatic  acid.  This  point  appears,  in  Dr.  Henry's  expe- 
riments,  to  !)e  when  the  hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  acid, 
taken  together,  have  the  proportion  to  the  muriatic  acid, 
of  about  1  to  35.  This  proportion  being  attained,  the 
continuance  of  the  electrization  only  operates  in  a  circle. 

It  appears  that  when  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  confined 
over  mercury,  the  evolved  hydrogen  limits  the  effect  of 
the  electrization.  When  SO  measures  of  hydrogen  gas 
were  mixe{\  with  100  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  electricity  ap- 
peared to  have  no  effect ;  the  gas  was  found  to  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  muriatic  gas  as  at  the  outset,  and  neither 
,more  nor  less  hydrogen.  On  this  Dr.  Henry  remarks, 
*  To  explain  the  event  of  this  modification  of  the  experiment, 
on  the  old  theory,  we  may  suppose  that  by  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity a  particle  of  water  is  decoiuposedy  and  that  the  alom  of 
oxygen,  forcibly  repelled  from  that  of  hydrogen  witli  "which  it 
was  aaMKSialed,  findiranother  atmn of  hydrogen  vuMmeawd^ 
the  electric  fluid,  and  within  the  tfHaim  of  iti  aflnetioit.  ^ 
the  dieory  c/f  Sir  H.  Dtfvy,  the  smtife  wries  iff  deeompodtldni 
ud  recombinations  may  be  assusuNl  to  take  plaee  IwtiifWli  Vka 
O^mnriMic  acid  and  hydrogen/ 

111  eonaideiiiig  Hie  ibeory  of  this  enerfamt,  9t.  Wkmj 
aj^pem  ^disposed  to  'eonaid^r  the  hydrogen  gas,  .prodiMMl 
in  this  experimetlt,  as  coming  fVom  the  Aa^Mnpositidn  W 
lamsane  aisicL  ^tflMffing  to  tiio  thaoiy  4tf  Wr  AMiyi 
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•xfmnmttc  acid  beinff  produced  at  the^  mae  time,  is, 
upon  a  slifflit  view  of  tlie  subject,  a  confirinaUoQ  of  this  ^ 
theory.   jBut  it  does  not  determine  the  question  whether 
the  hydrogen  comes  from  .water,  as  an  elementary  princi- 
ple of  muriatic  acid,  or  not :  nor,  indeed,  have  any  deci« 
sive  experiments  on  this  point  been  as  yet  devised* 
,  When  muriatic  acid  and  ostygen  gases  are  electrified 
together  over  mercury,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of 
their  bulk,  and  the  mercury  becomes  tarnished,  precisely 
'  as  by  the  contact  of  oxymuriatic  aeid.   In  this  experiment 
'Water  and  oxypnuriatic.acid  are  produced.   The  water^ 
combining  with  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  muriatte 
acid,  is  deposited  in  drops  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  . 
vessel,  in  the  state  of  liquid  muri&tic  acid.   These  results 
nay  likewise  jl^e  reconciled  with  either  theory.  According 
to  the*  old  theory,  the  oxy^n  unites  with  the  real  acid  of 
muriatic  gas,  which  becoming  pxymuriatic  acid,  tfeposUt 
water.   On  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory  the  oxygen  unites  with 
the  hydrof^en  of  the  muriatic  acid,  water  is  €ompaseif  aii4 
onrmuriatic.  acid  i|  let  loose.  Dr.  Henry  has  not  been  ^ 
ajmlo.satiiBly  himself  which  of  these  views  most  exactly  . 
tallies  with  all  the  circurastatooes  of  the  e^perlmeat* 

^l\,.-^-Oi  the  Attraction  of  such  Solids  as  are  terminated 
by  Planes;  and  of  Solids  of  greatest.  Attraction,  liy 
Thomas  Knight,  Esq.  Comm1^licated  by  Sir  H.  Davy^ 
•LL.D.Sec.R.S. 

The  problem  wliich  Mr.  Knis^ht  has  here  attempted  to 
re'^olve  is  expressed  in  the  mo  t  o-eneral  terms,  viz. 
$oiid^  regular  or  irrcs^uJar^  terininafcd  by  plane  surfaces^ 
being  grceriy  to Jind  bath  in  quantity  and  direction ^  itsactionj  . 
on  a  pointy  given  in  position  either  within  or  loithout  it. 
Ml*.  Knight  first  investigates  formultF  for  tfie  attraction 
*  of  trian^lesj  of.  pyramids,  and  of  prisms.  This  part  of 
the  problem  beins:  resolved,  the  attraction  of  complicated 
figures  may  be  found  by  a  partition  ot  their  elementary 
parts  into  more  simple  forms,  each  of  which  must  have  its 
action  found  separately.  Having  investigated  the  more 
simple  cases,  Mr.  Knii^lit  applies  the  formulas  to  certain 
complex  bodies,  which,  though  not  bounded  by  planes, 
have  yet  a  natural  connexion  with  the  preceding  part  of 
the  paper.  Such  are  solids  which  have  their  sections,  in 
one  direction,  continuous  curves,  whilst  being  cut  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  there  results,  from  their  intersection  witJh  a 
{ilane^  a  j^ygon^  or  rectangle^  or  some  other  right  lined 
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figure.  Mr.  Kmg;ht  has  considered  and  determined  the 
(Cases,  wbere  the  central  curve  of  this.fioUd  l»  a  ciroie^  a 
parabola,  and  of  some  other  forms.  ^  4  - 

The  lai^t  section  of  Mr.  Knight'a  paper,  treats  of  solids 
^fUie  i^atest  attraction* 

XV.  Of  the  Penetration  of  a  TJeinisphere,  by  an  indefi- 
nite Number  of  equal  and  similar  CyliiulfTs.  By 
Thomas  Kniffl.t.  Esq.  Communicated h^  Sir  liumphrjr 
Dayyi  LL.  D.  Sec.  li.  S«     '  . 

XVI.  On  the  Motions  of  the  Tendril*  of  Plants.  By 
Thomns  Andrew  Knli^ht,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  llt^iU  iloi)«  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  H.  S* ' 

The  plants  selected  ibr  these  observations  were  tlio 
Yir^nia  creeper,  (the  ampelopsis  quiiiquefelia  of  Bfl* 
chanx)^  the  ivy,  and  the  common  vine  and  pes. 

The  tendrils  of  the  ampelopsis  and  of  the  ivy  have  the* 
common  property  of  reoeainj|f  Ihrni  the  lii^ht;  theyspnn^ 
only  from  such  parts  of  the  stem. as  are  fully 9  or  partially 
shaded.  A  variety  of  experiments  were  raade'exposin^^ 
the  tendrils  to  the  li/^ht  in  different  situations.  The  resolt 
was  uniform ;  the  tendrils  receded  from  li^ht,  and'  attached 
tlwmselvesy  where  there  was  an  opportunity,  to  opake 
fxKlies  on  the  opposite  sid^;  but,  with* regard  to  the  ivy, 
it  wan  found  necessary  to  place  the  different  substancesi 
to  which  it  was  proposed  that. the  tendrils,  or  claws  should 
attempt  to  attach  themselves^  almost  in  contact  with  the , 
stems  of  th0  plants. 

This  property  is  jiot  confined  to  the  tendrils  or  dawS'Of 
4liese  plants :  their  stems  also  recede  from  light,  and  press 
against  tlie  opake  bodies^  which  nature  intended-  to  sup* 
port  and  protect  them. 

The  tendrils  of  vine  have  motions  similar  to  those  die* 
scribed}  and  appear  to  be  to  a  great  eittent  under  ^the 
£O0troul  of  light.   But  the  tendrils  of  the  ampelobsis  al« 
'  most  immediately  receded  from  }is;ht ;  and  they  did  not 
subsequently  show  any  disposition  to  approach  the  points, 
from  which  they  once  receded.   The  tendrils  .of  the  vine, 
oh  the  contrsn^,  varied  their  position  in  every  neriod  of 
Ae  day,  and  aner  returned,  during  the  night,  to  tne  situa- 
ticMis  they  had  occupied,  in  the  preceding  morning; 'and 
,;did  not  so  immediately,  nor  so  regularly,  bend  towards 
'  ibe  slmde  of  contiguous  olgects.  The  effects  of  contact 
ufQi^  tbciQ  »rp  almost  immediately  visible;  The  tendril 
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Jto^^SMN^/^  1818,  Port  17.  « 

*  ■ 

is  nmde  to  bend  towards  the  body  it  touches  and^  if  .that 
tedj  be«ldlider,  to  attach  itmif  firmlj  by  twining  round 

The  actions  of  the  lendrik  of^  the  pea  are  perfeetlj  fiimi* 

lar  to  those  of  the  vine. 

,  Mr.  Knight  is  indinedi  as  in  a  former  paper  on  the  mo* 
tion  iind  growth  of  roots,  to  Bdapi  a  mechanical  explica^ 
titin  of  these  phenomena.  TJie  succulent  shoots  of  treee 
and  herbaceous  plants,  as  was  first  observed  by  M.  Decau- 
dole,  are  bent  towards  the  li^ht  by  the  contraction  of  the 
oellular  substance  of  their  barit  6n^  that  side.  Upon  the 
tendrils  and  stems  of  the  ampelopsisLand  ivj,  Mr.  Knight 
sa^'s,  light  produces  diametrically  opposite  effects^  and  oc- 
casiops  an  extension  of  the  cellalar  baHc,.  wherever  that  is, 
•exposed  to  its  influence;  whidi  circumstance,  he  adds^  a^ 
Ibnis  a  satisfiictorv  explanation  whv  theise  plants  appear  to 
seek  and  appraien  contiguous  opake  objects.  It  must  he 
iftserved,  however,  that  this  explanation  is  littk  more  than 
«  simple  enunciation  of  the  matter  of  fiut. 

The  bending  of  the  tendrils  round  a  slender  bodj,  Bfr* 
Kntfht  attributes  to  pressure,  'fhe  external  pressure  of 
anjlodjr  upon  one  side  of  a  tendril,  will,  probably,  drive , 
itim  flind  contained  in  its  vessels  firom  one  side  of  the  ten- 
drily  which  will  consequently  contract,  to  the.oppoeite 
,tidew  which  irillexpand. .  Insupport  of  this  conclusion,  it 
,  lias  been  observed,  that  the  sides  of  the  tendrils,  where  in 
.contact  with  the  substance  thej  embrace,  are  compressed 
•and  flattened.  Still  there  must  be  something  in  the  inter- 
nal mechanism  of  the  tendril,  diflerent  from  a  common 
leafstalk ;  otherwise  a  leaf-stalk  would  beikl  round  a  fo* 
.  reign  body,  like  a  tendril.  In  what  this  diference  con- 
eiete,  Mr.  lOitgfatluwneUher  explained  nor  coqectured.; 

.  XV^  I  L-^Obeervations  on  tlie  Measurement  of  three  De- 
£t«es  of  the  Meridian,  conducted  in  England  by  Lieut.^ 
Col.  William  Mudge.  By  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez. 
Communicated  by  Joseph  de  Mendoza  Rios,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S. 

Hiiyshens  and  Newton,  .from  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  figure  of  the  earth  should  be  deter- 
mineo,  concluded  this  figure  must  be  an  oblate  spheroid, 
and  that  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  are 
tnore  elevated'  than  those  near  the  poles.  The  results  of 
the  first  measurements  made  of  different  arcs  of  the  meri* 
dian  of  difletent  parts  of  the  world,  under  the  auspices 
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4lf<fae  Actdemy  of  Sdeaces  ct  Pkri^,  were  catfAnhable  to 
^ese  concla^ions ;  Md  also  with  experiments  nmdd  whif 
thcTibrattpn  of  the  peodttlom  in  different  latitudes.  Othe^ 
measuremntfl  have  been  undertaken- m  France  bjr  M.  M« 
Delambre  and  Mechain,  who  contiiUKd  th^ir  obfwrvatkfOi  ' 
•a-far  M  Bareelbha ;  and  aabaeqwatly  bj  M.  M.  Blot 
Md  AvBg^f  who  carried  on  th^  same  coarse  of  operatiMtf 
m\lk  further  soutliwiird  from  Barcelona  as  Ihr  m  ForioofH 
tertti  the  souAernmost  of  the  Balearic  islanda.   In  1801^ 
alao,  the  Swedish  Atedemy  of  Sciebces  sent  throe  of  their 
aaembera  into  Jjaploiid  to  verify  their  Ibriiier  neasureineat 
Men  in  17^,  hy  new  methoifo)  and  hy  ih^  «Be  of  ne# 
.jnattufneutts,  iSmilar  to'  those  whicfa  liad  been  leceotly  oaed 
in  France.   These  new  nieasiirea  were  Ibund  ti^  confim 
the'  general  results  ef  those  which  liad  preceded^  and  if^ro 
p^ty  nearly,  the  same  proportioo  Ibr  the  eccentricity  andl 
4Hiier  dimensions  of  the  globe. 

•  •  Nearly  at  the  aanie  time  with  the  operatione  in  Ijafdandi 
a  measurement  waa  iinderfaken  in  England  by  lieoft.  Col« 
Mudge,  of  which  it  is  acknowledged  b^  Doa  Joseph  Rod- 
riguez, that  ^*thegeodeticaI.observatioitdwe#e^lidaeted 
with  a  den^ree  of  exactness  that  can  hardfy  be  esoeededi** 
If ererthekss,  the  results  dedtfced  by  Cii*  Modjf^  wookl 
inibvart  the  conctasions  of  Newton;  ^r  the  measiirea aif 
diffemitdegfeea  of  the  meridian,  as  reduced  by  him,  itt* 
^ase  progresrirely  towards  the  equatol^.  Tbua  a  degree . 
■  jat  tbe  latitiide  53^  W  30*  contains  60^705  Ikthoms;  at 
SSf"  » 190"  it  contains  mfiSQ;  at  di«  Sd^  I8"--60,86i;  and 
At  51^  9f  54^  it^coiitains  ISOjSM  Ihthoibs*  From  tbea« 
fneasar^menta  H  will  ibllow^  tlMt  the  earth  instead  of  beings 
Aiitteaed  ai  the  poles,  is,  in  fiiet,  move  elevated  at  those' 
parts  tluin  at  theequatdr,  or  at  least  that  its  sorfiioe  is  tiot 
that  of  a  regular  solid. 

I.t  can  hardly  be  doubted  then  that  seme  error  had  crept 
Into  Ool.  Mfidge^  computations ;  and  as  he  has  not  in- 
^^rmed  us  in  his  memoir  what  were  the  formulae  which  he 
enrpioyed  in  the  computation^^  of  the,  meridian,  Don  Jo- 
seph Rodriguez  lias  had  recourse,  in  order  to  detect,  if 
possible,  tfic  source  Of  these  disagreements,  to  a  direct 
gind  rigorous  computation  of  the  geodetical  measuremeut 
of  Col.  Mutlge.  In  niaking  these  calculations  he  has  foK 
lowed  tlie  lauthod  and  iormulqe  invented  and  published  by 
/fi/l.  f)c  laaibre. 

.     We  cannot  follow  lion  J.  Rodriguez  through  the  de» 
'tail  of  the^e  processes,  but  must  content  ourst-lves  with 
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If odge  (rfldM  upon,  fit>a»  which*  'l^'dimMnie  hto-^ 
]iieasQreiii«n(9f  was  GlilkMi  (tn  *Yoi*k(ihire9)  and  'Dminoae 
in  the.  Isle  of  Wig^bf  |r9s  the  ftoutfaernmoflt  extremi^  cC 
the  series.  The  measure  of  the  entire  ai;c  hetv^een  mee 
etetions  was  found  to  be  lagOSTiSS  tOHves^  and  JOttl^f 
seconds  of  degrees^  or  1^  50'  %  M  cirrhms  pNh 

portion  their^  the  measure  of  a  degree  eorrespoucUn^  te 
Ihe  Diean  latitdde  of  the  whole  are,  promi  t<r  be  eqou  fOi 
57073,74  totaes,  or  60686^  fathoms^  the  latitvNie  being 
52^  2*  2'. 

Don  J.  Rodrigtiez  has  examined  purticnlarl^  and  distinct- 
ly the  measures  of  the  northern  and  the  southent  half  of  this 
arc  ;  for  it  happened  that  one  of  the  stations,  at  Arbiny 
HiU,  is  very  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Clifton  and  Dun- 

tiose,  and  divides  the  interval  between  them,  into  nearly 
.  equal  parts.  The  result  cf  this  examination  is,  that  *  if 
,  We  divide  the  f  ntne  arc  into  two  equal  parts,  we  deduce 

the  foilou  iii^  values  of  a  degree  in  toises^,  corresponding  to 

the  middle  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts.' 
Latitudes 

25  >   57068  toises.    ' ' 

52*  2  1^  57074 
5«  50  30  57081 
What  then  is  the  source  cf  these  discordances  ?  Don  J. 
Rodriguez  ascribes  them  to  errors  in  the  determination 
of  t^e  latitude  from  astronomical  observations;  errors, 
which  were,  in  some  degree,  unavindable,  whatever  were 
the  degree  of  ^ikill  and  allention  applied  in  tjie  makiug  of 
them.    The  facts  on  this  subject  are  thus  stated, 

'  In  the  first  place  we  see,  tirat  the  souURi  nmo^t  arc,  between 
'  Dunnosc  and  Aibury,  is  snuiiler  than  it  would  appear  by  com- 
putation, by  as  much  as  G  ',4,  and  when  thi^  dcGcicncy  is  coru- 
btaed  with  an  excess  of  8  toises  in  the  linear  dimensions  of  tlic 
same  arc/  (an  excess  arising  from  the  convergence  of  the  meri- 
dians,) *  it  makes  as  much  as'40  totses  difierenpe  in  the  estimat- 
ed ieo^h  of  a  degree.  The  reverse  of  this  occurs  in  .tjie  nor* 
thern 'portion  of  the  arc  comprised  between  Clifton  and  Arhury 
Hill.   This  is  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  by  4"^77»  and  beioce 
the  value  of  a  degree  in  the  meridian,  turns  out  too  small  by 
about  ^  toises  in  its  linear  dimensions.    Fortunately,  however,' 
the  excess  of  the  total  arc  is  extremely  small,  as  it  does  not  ex- • 
ceed  l'  ,38,  so  as  to  make  but  5  or  6  toises  difference  in  tbe 
length  of  a  degree  observed  on  the  meridian,  and  Gorfespdndtng 
to  t!ip  mean  latitude  of  the  arc  examined/ 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  elements  dependent  on  the 
elliptic  figure  of  the  earth,  are  too  uncertaia  to  {le  em- 
ployed ia  calculating  the  aitphl^  iot^vak  im  lha  ahoft* 
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distances  between  sucrrRsive  stations,  even  as  a  means  of 
verification,  without  risk  ot  committing  greater  errors  than  * 
those  to  which  astronomical  observations  can  be  liable. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  if  some  small  errors  in  the  cal-  ' 
culation  of  the  series  of  triangles  are  occasioned  by  the 
nncertainty  which  yet  subsists,  with  respect  to  the  exacI 
figure  of  tne  earth  and  its  dimensions,  the  sum  of  these 
errors  will  be  found  in  the  estimate  of  the  entire  arc,  and 
,will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  arc  mci^* 
'  sured.    On  die  contrary,  in  the  English  measurement, 
the  difference  between  the  results  of  calculation  and  obser- 
vation is  only  r',S8  on  the  whole  arc ;  but  it  is  even  as  higik 
as  4",77  on  one  of  the  smaller  arcs.    It  is  evident  therefbre 
that  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  taken  at  i^rbury  Hill,  (the 
point  of  bisection,  nearly,  of  the  arc,)  are  affected  by  some 
coiifuderable  etror,  wholly  independent  of  these  elements. 
Upon  anjr  hypothesis  that  may  be  assumed,  tlie  error 
arising  from  unieertaintjr  in  the  elements,  is  not  half  the  . 
difference  between  the  results  of  computation  and  of  ob^ 
servations  of  the  fixed  stars. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  further  details  of  this  interest-* 
ing  and  important  paper ;  but  shall  conclude  withjextract* 
ing  from  it  a  remarkable  example  of  the  unoerUumty  and. 
irregularity  of  astronomical  observations* 

'The  latitude  of  Mootjui^  deteimined  by  a  very  long  and  re- 
gular series  of  zenith  distances,  is  full  3'VS4  less  than  that  de^* 
daced  (iroin  a  similar  series  of  observations  made  at  Barcelona, 
with  the  very  same  ifi^triiments,  3nd  with  equal  care.  More- 
over, there  is  reason  to  think  tliat  the  lalilmie  of  Barcelona,' 
-    (which  is  .ap|>oscd  to  be  45",)  *  ought  to  be  diniiuished  still  one 
serond,  so  that  the  differenc  e  between  the  observations  at  Mont- 
^.  jui  and  at  Barcclomt  wiil,  probably,  amount  to  as  much  as  4". 
f     »  Local  attractions  are  supjtoscd  lo  have  beeo  the  cause  of  this  ir- 
regujarity  ;  but  then  tin  latitude  should  have  been  less  tliau  it 
appeareJ  by  those  made  al  Moiitjui  itself;  for  the  devialion  of 
the  plumb- Hue,'  (or  of  the  spirit  coataioed  in  a  level,)  *  could 
r  0nljf  p^  occasiooed  by  the  little  chain  of  land  elevated  .to 

ipT  130  toisesy  which  passeji  to  the  north  of  Barcelona  In  a , 
dorth-easterly  direction.  Now  since  the  deviations  ari&tog  from  ' 
*    thM^sour^  would  be  northn^rd*  the  sicoith  distance  of  a  circam* 
polaif  star  woiild  be  augmented,  and  tonsequently  th^  latitude 
d^du^ed  therefrom  would  be  dlmiDished  just  so  much.  But 
fteW  the  contrary  occurs;  for  the  latitude  6f  Montjui  deduced 
from  the  observations  at  Barceloria  is  48",23,  whilst  that  obtain- 
ed by' direct  observatibns  kt  Montjui  is  only  4b",    Heoce  it 
^eems  probable,  that  the  cause  of  this  irregularity  must  be  soii;n;ht 
"e(be\vbere,''aMl  that  it  is  mt  likely  to  be  discovered  without  jrc*  . 
pcating  over  again  the  same  obsenratioos/  «  • 
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,  XVIII. — An  Account  of  some  Experiments  dh  different 
,   Combination^^  of  Fluoric  Acid.    By  John  Davy,  Esq. 
Communicated  bjr  Sir  UuQijpUry.Dayj^  Kat«  I4.  L.  P«  • 
Sec*  H*  S,  ...  • 

Fluoric  gcid  gas,  prepared  in  tlio  common  wav  is  satu- 
rated wit^  s\\o\  ;  this  fact  has  been  aln  ad^  pro/ed  by 
•M.  Guv  Lussacand  Thenard:  as  an  additional  proof,  Mr, 
jr.  Davy  observes,  that  it  may  bf»  kept  in  a  ^lass  receiver 
over  mercury,  without  eroding^  the  a^iiiRs.    From  this  pro-  > 
perty  it  has  be<'U  denonunated  laiel^,  silicated  fluoric  gas.  ^ 
Mr.  Davy  proposes,  as  an  improvement  in  the  metiiod  of 
prep^rins:  it,  to  add  to  the  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sol* 
jphuric  acid,  a  quantity  of  finely  pounded  glass. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  this  gas,  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  are  equal  to  1 10  78  i^rains.  One 
nundred  parts,,  by  weight  of  it,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  J. 
Davy  to  consist  of  61.4  silex,  and  38  0  fluoric  acid.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Viwy  alkaline,  matter  eaters  into  the 
compobttiou  of  the  gas.  • 

When  silicated  fluoric /^as  is  condensed  by  water,  a  por- 
tion of  the  siiex  separates ;  the  solution  of  the  gas  in 
water  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  subsilicated  fluoric 
acid.  From  weighnig  the  quantity  of  silex  separated  ^  , 
from  a  given  volume  of  the  £jas,  Mr.  J.  Davy  estimates 
that,  independent  of  water,  iOO  parts  of  this  acid  consist 
of  51.56  silox,  and  45.44  acid.  Water  appears  to  decom- 
pose and  condense  about  363  times  its  nulk  of  silicated 
fluoric  acid:  such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  obtained  bj 
a  direct  condensation  of  ti*e  gas.  But  by  another  mode  of 
examination,  Mr.  Daty  deduces  that,  water  condensei 
equal  quantities  of  the  muriatic  and  silicated  fluoric  acid 
gases:  consequently  the  former  estimate  is  too  low,  and 
instead  of  263  times  its  bulk,  it  is  probably  more  correct 
to  say  that  water  to  be  saturated  r  nuires  at  least  365 
times  its  volume.  In  the  direct  mode  of  operating  the 
deposition  of  silex  is,  probably,  an  obstacle  to  the  free  e^Ki* 
posureof  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  2;as.  '  , 

By  diatiliing  a  small  quantity  of  strong  acid,  by  means  ^ 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  some  acid  was  condensed  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  whicb  was  also  lined  with  silex  in  a  gelatiobiis 
^tate,  and  about  three  cubic  inches  of  silicatesli  fluoric  fiqd 
j;a8  w«re  produced.  No  sulphureous  acid  appeared^  ,39  , 
bas  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  made  this  ex* 
fcnineiii* .  NeittMr  caa  fluoiic  Jftdd  gaa  be  ommIo  frM 
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silex  by  this  process^  as  is  stated  lu  chemical  works  of 
some  reputation. 

The  second  section  of  Mr.  Davy's  paper,  describes  the 
coinbinationfl  of  fluoric  acid  mv]  -aniraonia     We  do  not 
think  it  needfid  to  give  in  (U  laii  the  results.    The  fluat  of 
anioioniais  decomposed      heat,  ainnioniii  is  expelled,  and  ^ 
if  a  .'^lass  vep'''el  is  used,  the  i^lips  is  corroded.    Its  action 
on  glass  is>  so  powerful,  that  it  has  been  successfully  em-  , 
ployed  for  etrfiiiin^  on  this  snhstance.    It  is  a  more  manage-' 
able  materi:'!  than  fluoric  acid.    The  solution  of  the  salt 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil  or  a  common  pen 
to  the  glass,  and  the  erosion  will  be  produced  by  exposure 
to  a  moderate  hnnt. 

The  third  section  is  on  fluo-boracic  acid  j^as.  This  e^as 
was  discovered  b^  M.  M.  Guy  Lussac  and  Thenard  :  they 
formed  it  by  heating  strongly,  in  an  iron  tube,  a  mixture 
of  fluor  spar  and  fused  boracic  acid.  Mr.  Davy  proposes, 
as  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  process,  heating  gently, 
in  ft'Comroon  glass  retort,  J  part,  by  weight,  of  fused  thora- 
cic acid  (finel^.powdered,)  2  parts  of  fluor  spar,  and  about 
12  of  sulphuncacid.  This  mixture  by  a  gentle  heat  g>v^ 
pure  fluo-boracic  acid  gas.  When  the  gas  ceases  to  come 
over,  if  the  heat  be  raised,  mote  will  be  evolved,  and  there 
win  distill  oviBr  at  the  same  fime,  a  viscid  fluid,  which 
is  a  compound  of  .  sulphuric  acid  and  fluo-boracic  add 
gas.     '  ' 

It  appears  that  100  cubic  inches  of  fluo-boracicT^  are  ^ 

.  equal  to  73.5  grains. 

The  compound  of  this  gas  and  water  is  a  fuming  fluid, 
in  many  respects  similar  to  concentrated  sulphuric  add :  . 

;  it  is  slightly,  tenacious,  has  an  oily  appearance,  and  it  pos* 
sesses  the  property  of  charring  animal  and  vegetable  sub^ 
stances;  a  property  whicfi  the  French  cjiemists  observed 
to  belong  to  the  gas  itself.   Water  condenses  more  of  this, 

;  than  it  does  of  any  other  known  gas,  no  less  than  700  times 

"  its  volume*.  •  . 

:  '  The  plienomena  of  this  gas  with  ammoniacal  gas  are  • 

'  ybty  singular.  £qual  volumes  of  the  two  gases  condense 
each  other ;  the^  compound  is  solid,  white,  and  opaquCf 
like  (he  ammoniacal  salts.  But  Mr.  Davy  has  found  that 
flno-borack  acid  gas  condenses  twice  likewise,  and  even  ^ 
three  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacar  gas.  These  com- 
binations are  liquid,  transparent,  and  colourless  like  water* . 
Both  fluid  compounds^  when  healed^  become  soUd|  by  eK« 

Sulston  of  part  of  the  ammonia.  The  same  eflbet  is  pro- 
m:ed  by  expostiM  to  the  anr,  and  by^  mUriatIc  ttnd  car* 
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boiile  Mid  cam*  *  .These  coiiibiinitiiMit  mfibrd  tii»^nt 
an^  of  salts  wkieli  have  been  ebsemd  lianid,  at^  eoni* 
nm  temperatim  of  4be  atmospherey  wiuioat  oonteiiittif 
water.  • 

XIX.  — On  the  Perisc^mc  Camora  ObMUra  and  Microi» 
c6pe.  Bjr  WHIiaBi  lijde  WoUaston,  M.  D.  8ee» 
R.  S. 

Tins  paper  contains  seveml  ingenions  prropoMh  Ibr  the 
improvement  of  optical  instrufnents.  The  camera  obscn- 
la,  which  Dr.  Wollaston  calls  periscopic,  has  a  meniscus 
substituted  for  the  double  convex  lens.  The  advantage  of 
this  construction  is  to  make  the  oblic|i]e  pencils  of  mjs 
converge  to  a  focus  nearer  the  further  side  of  the  camera  ; 

which  the  images  of  lateral  objects  ai«  made  more  dis-^ 
tmct«   The  distinctness  of  these  images  is  ^tili  further  im-.^ 
proved  by  cuttinc  on  a  portion  of  rays^.  which  would  ontjr 
cam  confusion,  hgr  nMaas  of  a  cii«uliar'»partHre  pkced  at 
a  short  distMMe  fifom  the  ooacave  or  external  side  of  tiie 
lensi 

In  order  to  dimiMsh  the  .eoafiision  occasioned  by  the 
obGque  iacidente  of  lateral  rays  in  the  sino^le  microscsopev 
Dr.'  WoUaslOB  baa  placed  the  perfonted  metal  whMi 
lifliils  the  apeitane^of  the  lens,  an  its  centre.  Twoplaiio- 
ooftvcK  lenses  were  ground  to  the  same  radiuS|  and  Obrit 
plane  enriuies  applied  to  opposite  fides  of  the  same  aper* 
twe  in  a  thin  piece  of  metal.  When  eneh  an  mftamh 
well  QentcBod,  the, visible  field  is  at  least  as  mndS  as  twea- 
to  deneees  in  diamotcr.  A  |iortien  of  the  Ihrht  is.  lost  bf 
thus  doubting  the nomher  of  #u!faces;  bntfir.  Wbliaatmi 
atferta  that  ms  is' mooe  than  eonipensated  by  the  nraatar 
M^rtnre,  which)  in  these  •cinnwistaacea^  is  oompatiUs  with 
distinot¥iaon.    '  • 

XX. *-^ttrther  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  In« 
ilneaoo  of  the  Brain  on  the  generation  of  Animal  fieat. 
ByB.  C.  Bffodie^  fisq.  F.  R.  8.  Gommunicatea  totiie 

,  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Animal  Cbe*> 
nriatry,  and  by  them  to  the  Royal  Sold^y• 

Wedomot think  that  Mr.  Brodie  has  in  this  commmn* 
cation  made  any  very  valuable  addition  to  the'  ftets  dis- 
dosed  in  his  former  pi^p«rs.  That  die  generation  of  ain** 
mal  hentes independent  ofTSspintfen;  that,  in  fat)  ra- 
]Rfntion'nifareoob  ikt  ^body^  tbanmneoorae  of  iieit^ 


V 


iMiy  be  (toeni^  a  diseorery  of  no  sitiall  importteeey  Idl 
which  phjfBioIo^  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bredie.   It  appear^ 
that  the  generatioui  of  heat  is  intimate]ycontt<Mted  withthff* 
integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

*  Id  ah  animal/  Mr.  Qrodie  savs,  '  which  is  under  the  influ* - 
enee  of  a  poison,  that  operates       disturbing  th«  functioin  df 
the  brain,  in  proportion  as  the  sensibility  be^Qoiaes  nupaiied^  so 
is  tLe  power  uf  geuerating  heat  impaired  also. 

'  If  an  animal  is  apparently  dead,  from  a  poison  of  this  des- 
cription, and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  afterwards  main- 
lained  by  mrans  of  artificiii!  respiration,  the  generation  of  heat 
is  found  to  be  as  completely  destroyed,  as  if  the  bead  had  beea- 
actually  removed.  • 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  artificial  respiration  is 
kept  up  until  the  etlects  of  the  poibou  cease  as  the  animal  re* 
covers  fais  sensibility,  so  does  he  afso  recover  the  power  of  ge*- 
neiatiag  heat ;  hat  it  is  not  till  the  nerrons  eaeigj  b  complete- 
ly  leslMredy  that  heat  is  prodaoed  in  safficfeat  quantity  taeoBn» 
teiact  the  Midef  the  ittnoanding  aimemhere 

As  it  has  appeared  from  the  expernnents  of  Messrs  ADen 
and  Pepys,  that  in  natnral*  respiration,  the  aaole  of  Ihar 
atiiioq^re  remains  unaltered,  and  the  carhonin  acid  pro* 
di«oed  exactly  equals,  votume  for  volume^  the  oxy^h  gas  ' 
whidi  disappears.  Qfr.  Brodie  instituted  thifiae  expSiU'' 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  qimtitiQr  !of  dsr» ' 
bonic  acid  ]^roduced,or  of  oxygen  consumed  by  breathing, 
h^.  animals  in  a  natural  state^  and  by  animals  m  iMich  the 
brain  has  ceased  to  perform  its  c^ce.    We  doftot  tinnk  k 
'  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  tlMe  ezperl* 
m^ts;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  in  general,  that  similar 
anjmals  were  made  to  respire  in  a  given  nortion  of  atmoa* 
pheiri^  air,  sdme  in  their  natural  state ;  others  after  jhuatinr  . 
suflSmd  the  action  of  a  jKiisonj  which  had  dMioyed  he 
ac^on  of  the  bMn;  and  in  which  resjpiration  was  kept  up  \ 
by  artificial  means.  Mr.  Brodie  termuiate  his.acepufit  of 
these  experiments  by  ^ying,  that  .  /    •     ,  /*- 

*tliey  appear  to  warrant  the  conclasion,  llat  .hi  an  lud^ 
wHh^h  the  biain  has  ceased  to  exercise  its'  liintetion?^  afthoash  - 
iMpifatiob  cbnthines  to  be  performed;  and  theiSbcaktiiil'df  the 
blood  is  kept  up  to  its  natural  standaM,  althoilbgb  the  nsnal  '* 
cliibges  in  the  seosibie  qualities  of  the  blood  take  place  lu  the  i 
two  capillary  systems,  and  th^  same- qaaatttjp  of  carbonk  ateid  is 
fo^me<(a>  ander  ordinary  circumstances;*  aar  beat  is  geiierated,  <■ 
and;  hi  obnseqnenoe  of  the  cold  air  thnma  into  the  lungt^  .lha 
antinal  cools  more  rapidly  than  one  that  is  actually  dead.'  ; 

Mr.  Brodie  concludes  his  paper  wiUi  a  few  general  ob»  .  J 
servalitmsy  ^copi^ected^with~ll^ah^^t9^  but  is  they 
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principally  speculative,  and  not  y^iy.filw  or  ioporlRQ^ 
we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence*  .    «  /    .  . 

XXI. — On  the  diflTerent  Structures  and  Situations  of  the 
Solvent  Glands  in  the  digestive  Organs  of  Birds,  accord- 
ing to  the  Nature  of  their  Food  and  partictdar  Modes  of 
Life.   By  £verard  Uome^  £s^  F.  li.  ! 

Tbiff  paper  contains  several  descriptions,  which  may, 
hereailer,  tend  to  the  improvement  of  comparative  ana* 
tomy ;  but  nothing  which  could  conduce  much  to  the  en« 
tertainment  or  the  instruction  of  our  readers.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  extracting  from  it  a  sin^ 
gular  fact  with  regard  to  the  cassowary. 

'  In  the  cassowary  there  appear  to  he  no  considerations  of 
ccooomy  in  the  management  of  the  food  in  the  process  of  diges> 
tioo ;  the  solvent  glands  are  less  complex  than  in  the  ostrich,  as 
is  avowed  i>y  those'  lirlio  have  exammed  theiB«  *  tin  IbodI  hiafm 
free  passage  from  the  giiaard  mto  tbe  intesthies,  whieb  are  tm^' 
usoally  wkIc  aad  short,  that  its  passage  tlirougb  thetttla  veiy 
rapid,  and  Is  reodeted  stiUrmore  so  by  the  stones  a  large  site' 
empl<nred'ui  tbe  gosard  passing  ant  at  the  anas.  ^Tbis  I  leant 
Ih^  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  was  present  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  when  one  of  these  birds,  to  his  great  astonishmient^  voided 
nearly  ba^  . a  bucket  fuU  of  stones.' 

X^li. — On  some  Combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sul- 
jphiuv  .and  on  some  other  Subjects  of  Chemical  In* 

Suiry.    By  .Sir  H.umpbr]f  Davjr^  Knt«  L.  L.  D.  Sec* 

Phosphorus  unites  with  oxymuriatic  gas  or  chlorine  in 
two  proportions.  The  first  compound,  which  according 
to'Sir.H.  Davy's  nomenclature,  should  be  called  phospho* 
mfi^js  solid,  white  crystalline ;  easily  volatile,  and  form* 
ing  a  fixed  infusible  8ub6tance»  by  uniting  with  ammonia ; 
3  grains  of  phosphorus  unite  with  about  20  grains  of  the 
gas  to  fonn  tbif  suUimat^..  Tbe  othery  .or  phosphorcme^  i]l 
liMd,  Jini{ialdt.|wwAj^  gravity,  1.45;  it  pro- 

diKifli.idfi|i8e.A^^  the  wat^  of  the  atmos* 

ph«|E0,r«nd  wlieii  .eoq^Npsed  to  the  atinoq>bere  i^ually  ii^r 
appem,  leaVtng  no  residiittm.  To  obtain  it  in  ooiltidern« 
ble  quantities,  pbosphorus  should  be  passed  in  vapouf 
thmugb  beatcid  powdered  eofroiive  wUimate.  ,  A  Bent 

188  tube  HMy  be  used  ibrthe  process,  and  the  liquor  con* 

used  In  a  cold  tettel  connected  with  the  tube.  It  hah 

j      ...»       ■     ■  II     I '  >  ... 
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been  feuad  to  coMam  kalf  as  much  thkmie  as  ikm  mAf 

limate. 

When  this  liquor  is  made  to  act  upon  waf^r,  it  furnishes  . 
a  thick  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  syrui).  wh-ch  crystallizes 
slowly  hy  coolii:o^,  and  forms  tran^j); rent  pdralleiopipe- 
dons,  This  substance  may  be  called  ht/drophu^phorous 
acid;  for  it  consists  of  pure  phosphorous  acid  and  water. 
The  results  of  its  decompose  Ion  in  c]o?p  vessel*?,  are  phos-* 

{»horic  acid  and  a  peculiar  compound  of  phosphorus  an4 
lydrof^ne. 

This  peculiar  2;iis  appears  to  crn?ist  of  4.5  hvdro|^ne 
by  weight  to  29. 5  phosphorus.  Jt  is  spontaneously  in* 
.  flammable,  but  ejtplodos  when  mixed  with  air,  and  heated 
rather  below  212**.  Water  absorbs  about  one-eighth  of 
its  vdluoie  of  this  g^as.  Its  smeH  in  d'Sagreeabie,  but  not 
nearly  so  fetid  as  that  of  common  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gene. 

'Supposing  water/  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  'to  be  composed  of 
two  proportions  of  hydrocenc  and  one  ofowweue,  and  the  num- 
ber rep resmtincf  it  17  ;  then  174  jr»jts  of  hvdro-phosphorous 
«cid  must  rDHiiht  of  tuo  projxntion^ ;  31  p.irts  of  watt  r,  und 
four  proportions  of  pfiosplionms  itod,  o^nlaining  80  of  phos- 
•  pborus  and  60  of  oxv£;euc  ;  and  \\r  i  proj  ortions  of  phospho- 
ric acid  inusf  be  formed,  coiitDiniii?''  llin:i'  proportions  of  pkos-i 
phorus  00,  and  -ix  p.opoitions  of  owji^eiie  D  ),  niaking  150. 

*It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ifiia^ine  more  perfi'ct  denionstra- 
«  tions  of  the  hiws  of  definite  condjinalion,  than  lliose  furnished  in 
the  mutual  action  of  water  and  the  phosphoric  compounds.  No 
products  are  formed  except  the  new  combiuations ;  neither  oxy-  • 
gene,  hydrogene^  chlorine,  nor  phosphorus  is  disengaged,  atid  - 
.  .  thetefore  the  ratio  in^  which  any  two  of  them  comli^  heing  . 
known,  the  ratio  in  which  the  rest  CQnibiae»  in  these  cases,  may  * 
he  determined  by  calculation/ 

It  appears,  then,  that  pho?phorie  acid  must  contain  firiee*  . 
.  68  mach  oxygene  as  phosphorous  acid*,  This  last  acid  19 
commonly  described  as  a  fluid  body;  but  the  liquid  pro« 
'       doced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  the  airv 
SirH.  l)avy  finds  to  be  a  mixture  or  j^hosphorous  tna 
/  phosphoric  acids.   In  air  artificially  dned,  phosphorus  . 
neoomes  eovered  with  a  white  film,  which  appears  to 
the  pure  phosphorous  acid. 

On  the  ccmhinatUms  of  sulphury  Sir  H*  Davy  correett 
|09neerrbneou8  statements  he  wimadejn  the  Transactioiis 
Ibr  1810,  with  regard  to  the  freights  of  sulphuretted.  hy«  * 
drogene,  an^  sidpnureons  add  gas.  He  iioss  estiitiates  100 
Mbleal  liKhes  of  sulphureous  acid  gas  to  be  -68  grains,  and  > 
lOOMbical  inches  of  sulpbnrelt^4  )iydrogj3ne  to  be  8i5.'5 
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nd.    As,  thowfcre»  tbese  gases  9cpptKt  to  be  lelatiMi 

of  sulphur  in  oxvgene  and  hjrm'ogene  f^ses^  respectively, 
in  which  the  volume  of  the  gases  continues  unchanged, 
the  weight  of  the  sulphur  in  each  will  be  the  difference  pC 
tbe  weight  of  these  gases,  and  that  of  their  componeiit 
jOacygiiie  or  bydrogene.   One  hundred  inches  of  oxygene 
gas  are  M  grains ;  therefore  sulphureous  acid  consists  of 
equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  ozygene.    In  like  manner 
34.  £3  (36. 27)  is  the  quanUly  of  sulphur  in  100  cu* 
bfeal  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogene,  the  number  repre- 
•entiag  sulphur  is  30;  sulphureous  acid  is  composed  of 
ane  proportion  of  sulpbiir     and  two  pf  oxygene  30 ;  and 
•ulphuretted  hydrogene  of  one  proportion  of  sulphur  30, 
jana  two  of  hydrogene  %  r 
>  jSttlpburic  aeid  decomposed  by  beat  affords  one  volume 
af  oxygene  to  two  of  sulphureous  aeid.   Sir  U.  Davy  has 
Mt  been  able  to  combine  sulphureous  acid  gas  with  o^r 
gene,  so  as  to  fiMrm  sulphuric  acid  free  irom  water*  When 
dried  sulphureous  acia  gas  and  nitrous  acid  fas  are  mixed 
together,  there  is  no  action ;  but  by  introducing  the  va- 
pour of  water,  they  form  together  a  solid  cry  stiuline  by- 
orat;  this,  when  thrown  into  water,  gives  off  nitfous  gas^ 
and  forms  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
r  Sir  Humphry  Davy  cpndudes  this  paper  with  a  few  ob- 
lervations  ob  the  important  action  of  water  in  chemical 
phaenomena.   The  earths  and  metallic  oxides  precipitat- 
ed from  solutions,  contein  definite  proportions  of  water. 
What  is  called  ^hile  oxide  of  manganese,  is  a  compound 
of  water  and  arotoxidebf  manganese ;  wbea  strongly  heat« 
#d^it  giYes  ov  its  .water  and  beeoau»  a.  dark  olive  oxide* 
.  '  Zincoaa,'  observes  Sir  H«  Davy,  ^precipitated*  from  its  so> 
lution  io-noriatic  acid  by  an  &lkali«.  and  dned  at  a  lempeiature 
bcfew  300*^,  appears  as  a  white  powder»  so  soft  as  uot  to  scratch 
class.    When  heated  to  700**  or  800*,  water  is  suddeDlyjexpelled 
from  it,  and  ootwitbstanding  the  quantity  of  vapour  formed,,  it 
becomes  at  the  moment  red  hot.    After  the  process,  it  is  found 
harsh  to  the  feel,  has  gained  a  tint  of  grey,  its  parts  cohere  to- 
gcthrr,  and  it  is  brronic  so  hard  as  to  scratcii  quartz.' 


Akt.  V. — A  Dhrnver?/  of  the  Author  of  the  Ltctttrs  of 
Jiivius^  founded  on  such  Evidence  and  Illustrations  as 
explain  all  the.  mi/sierious  Circumstancis  and  apparent 
^^'Contradictions  7chich  have  conirlhuted  to  the  Concealmtttt 
'  cf  this  most  important  Secret  of  our  Times.  Xiondon: 
f  Taylor  and  Hessey,  1813.  6s.  '  ' 

<  IN  the  present  work,  which  the  author  entitlfis^ 
Can.  Rtv.  Vol.  4,         1813.     .         ,  E 
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Discovery,^*  tlif^  authorship  of  the  Lett^fs  of  Junius  is  -ais^ 
ctibed  to  Dr.  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace,  and  to  his 
aqiiy  the  present  Sir  Philip  Francis.  We  do  not  knovr 
how  much  of  these  celebrated  performances  the  discoverer  i&  , 
billing  to  im|Hite  to  th^  one  and  how  much  to  the  .other. 
Foir  he,  sometimes,  speaks,  as  p.  of  Junius  being;  com^ 
pletely  identified  with  Mr.,  that  is  Sir  Philip  Francis  $ 
and,  at  other  times,  of  his  being  the  same  identical  person 
with  Dr.  Francis.  According^  to  this  account,  therefore, 
we  must' consider  Junius  as  one  writer  made  out  of  twl>^ 

Sersons,  or  as  two  persons  constituting^  only  one  indivi^ 
ual.  But,  if  the  supposition  of  the  aiithor  of  this  notaMi» 
<^  discovery"  be  true,  these  two  persons  must  have  pos^ 
sessedonly  one  mind  and  one  character  of  mind  as  well  as 
Beart.  For  there  is  no  man  of  common  sagacity^  who  can 
read  the  letters  themselrfes,  who  must  not  be  convinced 
that  one  and  t}ie  ^same  mind  is.  conspicuously  display^ 
throu|i;h  the  whole,  as  well  as  one  and  the  sarbe  turn  ^  , 
'  sentiment  and  disposition.  In  fihort  there  is  in  the 
thoughts  and  composition  of  the  lettehi  such  a  complete 
and  entire  unity  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  ne\n% 
the  production  of  an j  two  individuals,  whose  tempera- 
ment, habits,  capacitv  and  qualifications,  both  nienfal  and 
corporeal,  were  totally  dtfierent.  But  the  author  the. 
present  discovery,*'  has  made  the  Letters  of  Junimi 
the  joint  production  of  youth  and  age,  of  frost  and 
mre. 

Dr.  Francis  was  a  man  of  ^y  convivial  habits,  a  boon 
companion;  and  had  none  of  that  sarcastic  virulence  in 
his  teniperameni,  which  is  a  predominant  characteristic  in 
the  Letters  of  Jtinius.  The  sarcasms  of  Junius  are,  some* 
times,  tipped  with  a  degree  of  venom  not  unlikethat  whiclr 
gives  the  force  of  death  to  the  arrows  of  the  Indian.  But 
th^re  was  none  of  ihiw  power  or  propensity  in  the  habiia^ 
of  Dr.  Francis,  who  loved  good  cheer  and  exhilarating  so-^ 
ciety^  ratherthan  to  lie  in  ambush,  like  J  uiiius,  and  to  wound 
liis  enemies,  as  they  passed,  fiK»m  som^  invisible  recess.^ 
As  a  prose-writer,^  Dr.  Francis  was  very  languid  and  ver-^ 
bose,  compared  with  JiJiniu$,  whose  style  is  rather  compres* 
ed  than  difuse ;  and  who  seldom  uses  a  word  which  does 
'Hot  add  to  the  efiect.  The  object  of  Junius  is,  generally, 
forcible  impression;  and  he  seldom  ihOs  to  make  the  im<^ 

fresstop  at  which  he  aims  i  but  Dr.  Francis  was  not  capn- 
le  of  writing  so  as  to  make  a  strong  impression  \:  and,  oe^ 
who  reads^  his>  political  remarks  or  essays,  will  be  more 
cmiseibus  efi'tbair  dutnesB  than  f heir  bnHiancy,  and  of 
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tlieir  soporific  tendencies  than  of  their  enlirenino^  powers,  . 

Sir  Philip  Francis  is  certainly  a  man  of  more  ardent 
taniperament^  more  patriotic  energy,  and  of  a  higher 
reach  in  the  intellectual  scale  than  his  father  the  Dr.,  who, 
at  the  period  when  the  Letters  of  Junius  appeared,  wag 
more  given  to  libations  to  the  rosy  god  than  to  the  severi- 
ty of  political  disquisition  and  the  intensity  of  literary 
eflfort  with  which  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  certainly  pro- 
duced. But  the  youth  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  at  the  timewhea 
the  invisible  Junius  began  to  write,  totally  precludes  the. 
belief  that  he  was  the  author  of  compositions,  which  Were 
evidently  the  result  of  large  and  extensive  observation  oa 
the  principal  actors  in  the  political  drama,  and  of  a  more 
matured  experience  with  Fife  in  general,  than  a  youth  of 
twenty  yeiurs  of  age  could  have  Jim  any  opportunity  of  ae- 
quiring  or  be  supposed  to  pojgcog.  The  author  of  thia 
^'discovery,'*  produce  some  passages  from  Sir  Philip 
Franeis's  pamphlet  on  paper  money,  to  which  he  sulyoins 
some  senteoees  from  Jumus,  in  which  he  perceives,  or  fan- 
cies he  perceives,  some  resemblance  in  the  thoughts  or  the 
diction.  But,  if  we  were  to  allow  even  more  weight  to  these 
resemblances  than  they  appear  to  deserve,  we  should  still 
recollect  that  they  might  nave  proceeded  from  otiier  eau- 
'  ses  that!  those  which  would  establish  even  the  most  remote' 
approximation  to  identity  between  Junius  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  Sir  Philip  may  have,  and  probably,  oflen  has,  read 
the  Letters  of  Junius;  and  his  admiration  of  these  compo*' 
scions  may  have  occasionally  led  him  to  imitate  the  manner 
or  copy  toe  phraseolog;y. 

The  pamphlet  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  on  paper  currency, 
which  certainly  di^lays  considerable  vigour  of  roind^ana 
acuteness  of  observation,  was  written  when  he  was  more  ' 
iftan  sixty  years  of  9ge ;  but  instead  of  taking  his  proofs  . 
from^writings  at  that  mature  period  of  life,  the  writer  of  . 
thig  .pamphlet,  or  <^  discovery,'^  should  have  shewn  from 
■opuet^xMnpositions  of  Mr.,  i|Ow  Sir  Philip,  Francis,  written 
as  early  as  January  1760|  (or  rather  .at  an  earlier  perio^ 
as  the  miscellaneous  Letters  of  Junius  under  other  sfgna^ 
tnres  commence  April  28,  1767,)  that  he  ha^s  at  that  •  jiir 
venile  age,  aaJie  was  born  about  tiie  year  1748^'*  foriii|^ 
eil  a  style  which  exMlHted  the  prominent  characteristic 
qualities  oftkat  of  Junius.' .  This  the  author  of  the.  di4^ 
covery".  before. us,  has  not  doni^;  and  thd -resemblaiic^ 
which  may  be'tbond^  between  tbe^Mntinientii  and  exp^^^ 
iions  of  Junius  and  those  pf  Sir  Phili'pv^ran^  at  a  perlpfl 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  puhlieatioa  of  the  totters^ 
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are  no  proof  wliate?«r,  that. Sir  Philip  Fraoeii  and  tiir 
writer  of  the  letters,  wer6  the  same  ideiitical  iiidif  idiial* 
For  there  it  hardly  a  political  writer,  since  the  dajrs  ef : 
Junius,  in  whose  compositions  similar  reseiAblanoes  michl 
not  be  found,  and  who  miffht  not,  hy  the  same  kincT  of* 
proof,  if  proof  it  can  be  cafled,  be  confirmed  in  his  ri^it 
to  the  honourable  distinction  of  the  fiuthbr  of  the  letter* 
under  the  name  of  Junius. 

We  will  produce  various  passages  which  the  author  of 
this  discovery"  has  selected  from  the  pamphlet  of  Sir 
P.  Francis  on  Paper  Money,  or  from  his  speecnei*,  to  sup-* 
port  his  assumption  of  an  identity  between  Sir  Philip  and 
the  invisible  Junius.  The  reader,  who  compares  the  pas- 
sages, will  see  on  what  very  unsubstantial  grounds  the  " 
writer  has  rested  this  point  of  his  hypothesis. 

"  As  if  we  bad  converted  our  whole  inheritance  intaaa.aDnu- 
Itj,  and  liad  nothing  but  a /t/e  iii/mif  t'a  lAe  islbafim  itf  the 
tfMmlnf  *."*-«5lr  Philip  fi-aneU  am  P^er  Mmt^. 

With  a  callous  hearty  there  can  be  no  genius  in  the  vioMf^ 
nation,  or  wisdom  in  the  mind  ;  and  therelbre  the  prayer,  with 
equal  tnith  and  sublimity;  says,  *  Incline  oar  keartB  unto  wis- 
dom V—iW.  p.  53. 

A  brave  man  with  troth  of  his  side,  need  not  wish  to  be  efo- 
quent.    Resolute  thoughts  find  words  for  themselves,  and 
mahe  their  own,  vehicle.   Impression  and  espression  are  relative 
*  ideas.   He  who  feels  deq>l^  will  express  strongly.   Tbe  lan- 
guage of  slight  sensations  is  natotaily  &eble  and  superficial!*" 

mmmjhid.  p.  54. 

'*  The  criuies  of  individuals,  however  enormous,  arc  not  ne- 
cessarily mortal  to  great  communities.  The  death  of  nations  is 
impunity.  Still  we  are  lulled  with  fine  proniibes  and  flattering 
prospects,  Hope  is  a  dangerous  narcotic,  and  not  only  sets  the 
mind  asleep,  but,  like  opium  to  theTnrk,  furnishes  the  hraio 
with  many  delightful  visions.    Thus  it  is  that  a  nation  may  walk 


VThe  minister,  perhaps,  may  liare  reeson'  Ki  be  satisfi^^d  with  the  sue- 
of  th(  prrsent  hour,  and  wiUi  the  profits  of  his  employment.    He  is  the 
tW9f4  ^  4Atf  dgu,  and  has  mo  initreit  m  lAm  tiiA«iteacc.V-^Mi<r<,  ^nLik 

you  leave  the  unimpaired,  keredilaiy  Jiethold  to  your  cliiidrcn, 
"^fH/a  do  but  half  your  duty,  'Sw«— <•  '  , 

■The  power  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  not  an  arbitrary 


They  are  the  trustees,  not  tJbe  owners  of  liie  estate.  The  fet-sin^U  if  m 
US.  They  g^iinoi  alienate,  they  caonot  waste." — Juniuu  voi.  i.  pa.  fLr-^ 
MieatioB.      •  ^.  ^'^P 

^  *•  ■■  if  I  w^e  not  satisfied,  that  really  to  inform  tha'ttndersttDd* 

.las  corrects  and  enlarges  the  heart."— JMnmr,  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

I Whenever  he  changes  his  servants  ht  u>  sure  to  have  the  people,.ia 
IMtetince,  qf  his  fi(it,*»^U!iku,  yol  iil.  p.  816.  ^ 
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la  Its  steep,  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  thf 
power  of  turning  l^ack.  These  treacherous  delusions  arc  deadly 
symptoms.  Wheo  nothing  but  a  rfrfl«ftc  resolutiott  can  save  the 
aniBiaJy  falne  hope  supplies  him  with  palliatites,  and  bars  the 
extremity  of  its  last  resource,  by  the  exclusion  of  despair*/ 
— Sir  P.  Francih  on  Paper  Money,  p.  47. 

•*  His  principle,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  whicli  I  should  very  much 
doubt  of  any  person  in  poijsessioo  of  his  ieiisejj,  would  oblige 
him,  in  many  other  cases,  to  maintain  that  the  shadow  of  a  good 
tfaiag  is  just  as  good  as  tbe  sttbstance  ;^  or  thai  imter,  forced 
t»  1m  system,  performs  tlie  fuactiQiBs  of  blood,  with  e^aa^«fiect, 
wid  gfiBster  facility.  With  tbe  help  of  liqip^  It  aiigbt'do'sQ^ 

*  as  ioag  as  the  ttamHui  lasted :  Initt  io  these  cases^  the  patient  is 
«pc  to  {^^e  Hie  li«  or  the  slip  to  the  phy^ieiaa,  and  to.  die  of  a 
dropsy  with  the  panaoea  in  his  bowels." — Ibid.  p.  4. 
^ But  granted ;  war  is  no  longer  a  calamity;  or  at  worst  a 

'  necessary  evil,  incident  to  the  system  ;  it  is  the  physic  and  phle* 
botemy  that  clears  the  intestines  and  opens  the  veins,  and  savei 
the  body  politic  from  bursting  of  a  plethora." — Ibid.  p.  27. 

The  sensation  of  pain  is  the  providential  warning  against 
danger^  the  sentry  or  out-post»  that  gives  notice  of  the  approach 


*  **  After  all,  Sir,,  will  you  not  eadeayoor  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  most  •  ; 
dattferoat  syaptoms,  becanse  you  «WHN)t  eradicate  tiM  diseitae  f^-^mmm 
voL  li.  p.  1224. 

'*  It  does  not  follow  thit  the  symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  elthovsb  tht  . 
^temper  cannot  be  cured.'' — Junius,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

-  ■*<  He  adv^tises  for  patients,  (X>Uect9  all  the  diseases  of  tiiie  heart,  and 
tnraatefoyalpftkee  iatoan  iiospital  foriiicaral»lei.*''-^ti8jtfr,  toL  ii.  pw 

439. 

**  After  all,  Mr,  Printer,  these  are  feverish  symptoms,  and  look  as  if  the 
disorder  were  coming  to  a  crbis.    Even  this  last  effort  is  the  fore-runner  of 
llMir  flpaedf  diMoltttioa :  like  the  Iktoe  tfrengtii  of  »delirittiti,'  wbicb  CMrti 
.  iONlIf  by  fits,  and  dies  in  convulsions." — Jurtiui,  vol.  ii.p.  66. 

"  The  disorder  most  have  quitted  his  hei)^  and  fixed  .itself  in  his  heart.", 
•-^«mtu,p.  109.    •       >  -      •  " 

nils,  I  conceive,  it  the  last  disorder  of  the  State.  The  oooniltatkMi 
SMets  but  to  disagree.  Opposite  medicines  are  prescribed,  and  the  lagt  fis« 
Cd  oil  T«  changed  by  the  hand  that  gives  it." — Junim,  p.  !7fi. 

^  When  all  your  instruments  of  amputation  are  prepared,  when  the  uq-  , 
aappy  patient  lies  at  your  feet,  without  the  possibilttr  of  resistatice,  by  what 
inldlible  rule  will  you  direct  the  operatMm?   When  you  propose  to  eat 
away  the-rfi/i'pTz  parts,  can  yon  tell  us  what  parts  arc  perfet^ly  i-ou;?c??  ' 
there  any  certain  limits,  ivi  fact  ortheory,  to' inform  you  at  what  point  you 
must  stop,  at  what  point  the  mortification  ends."-7-J«ni«;,  vol.  ii.  p.  44b. 

*  A  nOt  wmtk  aiigUt  aa  weH  expect  to  ba  cored  by  a  itensvltatioa  of  doov 
tors.  They  talk,  and  Mate,  aad  wrangle,  and  tfelB  patl^  ej£pfres**'-VfMMa^  - 
t^L  ii.p. 491  - 

*  When  the  poison  of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence 
^Uf  ditpMitloa';  -when their  intidioa*  coaaeeli  haTc  corrupWd  tl^e 

lOf  hm  government,  what  antidote  can  restore  him  to  his  political  health  apd 
honour,  fafvt  the  ^  amrily  al  hia  SofUah  Mijl^ots  P'^wmUf^  tOI.'!^ 

•  •     •  '  f 
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of  ;in  enemy.  Thebein»  who  feels  none,  or  who  is  suddenly  re* 
lieved  from  it,  or  who  intoxication  iiai»  deci(Jeiit<i  Jiis  senses, 
Jknows  nothing  of  his  own  ca£e»  and  dies  of  a  mortification  be- 
iowy  with  a  languid  flush  iu  his  feoe  that  looks  like  a  return  of 
healdi.''— Sir  P.  Enmeit  M  Paper  Mmey,  p.  46. 

Most  men  ate  ready  to  admit  that  plauwesa  and  atmplicUy 
•re  good  moval  quatitjesA  and  not  at  all  Hnwillmg  to.encotirage 
Umih  itf  otbm.  .  But  il  is  not  so  generally  kDowa  or  adnitti^ 
flkat  these  qualitiesy  instructed  by  experience  or  enlighteoed  by 
leflection,  are  tilie  surest  evidence  of  a  sound  undesstaading.  A 
twnmtg  r^gmt  wiay  cheat  a  wiser  man  of  his  m&ney ;  but  in  «n 
abstract  question  to  be  determined  by  judgmeqV  it  is  not  pos^ 
sible  tiiat  skill  and  artifice  can  finally  prevful  over  plain  reasmip 
¥rhich,  in  the  ordinary  transaetioos  of  life».  'is  called  comm<Ni 
,  sense  */* — Ihid.  p.  2. 

"  If  my  voice  could  contribute  to  bis  honour,  he  slwnhl  have 
it  without  reserve,  ior  the  spirit  that  prompts  liini  to  undertake 
such  a  task  as  1  know  it  to  be,  and  at  such  a  time  ;  mid  if  it  were 
possible  to  give  him  support  in  the  execution  of  it  by  any  effort 
of  mine,  he  might  be  sure  of  it  i," — -Sir  P,  F*s  Speeches  <m  the 
Mahratia  War,  p.  1^. 

<«  When  a  purpose  is  to  be  served,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
find  a  principle  to  answer  it." — Sir  P.  F»*s  Speeches,  p.  46. 
'   "In  the  perpetual  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  it  often  bap- 
pens  that  the  form  'of  power  survive  the  faet  X^'^S^^^ches, 
jp.  04.  .; 
.  /    We  go  into  tbeir  country  to  charge  them  with  lawless  flin- 
Intion;  aind  we  robthem,of  their  property,  in  order  to  cfaargu 
tbem  with  insatiable  avarice. .  The  day  of  retributpon,.!  believe^ 
will  come,  whjen  you  are  least  prepared  for  it/' — IHd.  p.  00. 
f   '*  This  is  a  wi<ie  circumference  ;  but  tjpe  passage  across  it 
vliall  be  short  and  rapid.   A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  subject  will 
be  sufficient."-r-/M.  p.  fld. 


*  "  Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  very  unable  to  compreTimd  how  an  extreme 
want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  con&isi  with  the  abihties  1  iiave  allowed 
l^m  $  mov  tma  )ie  conceive  thtt  a  very  hoH£ti  man  witk  e  eery  gosdwiertlmm' 
ing  may  be  deceived  by  a  knave. — Distinguisbed  talenU  ara  not  BeoessarOy 

connected  with  discretion." — Junius,  vol.  ii  p.  304. 

^  f"  I  should  have  hoped  that  even  fA^  name  might  carry  some  autho- 
rity with  it,  if  I  bad  not  seen  bow  very  little  weight, -lke.'*--/«Msitf»ToLi. 
p.  7l. 

-  **Afii' vote  will  hardly  rrcomn-iond  him  to  increase  of  hi?  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  m  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  amhitiou  Ue  upon  a  level  with  his  under- 
■tending ; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  himself  with  tbe  sano. 
superior  genius,  whidi  animates  and  directs  him,  to  eloqnenoe  in  debate,  to  .* 
•wisdom  in  decision,  even  UU  fen.qt  Jwtvs  *kaU  amtribuU  to  renwnt  iiM»*W 
•/vnna,  vol.  ii.  p.  311.  '  ' 

X**  How  )ong^nd  to,«hat  extent  ^e  Kmg  of  England  ma^  bej^rotected 
by  the  fonoi,  when  be  violatet  the  spirit  of  theloQit^tvtioOt  9mnes  to 
fioiundend.»Wvmttr,  voltp.  42.  ^  , 
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•*  In  tlie  present  practice,  the  wholesome  relation  of  guilt  and . 
puuisbment  is  inverted.   The  few  escape,  and  the  mnltitudo 
suffer."* — Sir  P.  JFVwicff  on  Pi^ptr  Money,  p.  46. , 

In  the  preceding  passages  the  resemblances  are  very; 
slight  and  evanescent;  mSy  in  most inataficesi  rather  ima- 
ginary than  real.   Indeed  they  furnish  no  stronger  proof 
that  ^ir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of  JMnius^s  Letters 
than  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  not  adduced  any  of  the  passages  which  the  au«. 
thor  of  this  <  Discovery'  a  notes  from  Dr/ Francis's  Ho^ 
race  or  Demosthenes,  in  wnich  he  finds  some  fieculiarities 
of  expression  analogous  to  what  may  bo  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Junius.  AU  inferences  of  this  kind  are  very  de* 
lusive  and  unsatis&ctory ;  and  we  should  have  felt  much 
more  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  writer  if 
he  had  proved  from  the  firose  writuigs  of  the  Dr.  that 
lie  possessed  the  energy,  cpmpression,  withering  invfec* , 
ti\  e,  and  blighting  sarcasm  of  Jtonius,  than  because  he 
Las  occasionally  used  a  word  or  two  in  the  unusual  or  ain- 

fiilar  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  Junind.  If  Diu 
Vane  is  published  his  transktien  of  Horace  in  1748,  and 
of  Demosthenes  in  1753,  and  1765,  it  is  no  very  impro- 
bable supposition  that  both  had  been  read  by  Junius  ;  but 
from  a  few  minute  coincidences  of  phrase  in  the  writings 
both  of  Dr  Francis  and  of  Junius,  we  are  no  more  au- 
thorized ill  supposing  that  Dr.  Frands  wrote  the  Letters 
of  Junius  than  that  Junius  wrote  Dr.  Ftapds's  transla- 
tioiis  of  Horace  and  Demosthenes.  As  we  have  no  spe- 
cimens before  us  of  Junius's  poetical  feJents,.  we  have  no 
means  of  judging:  whether  or  not  he  could  have  vmtten  m 
verse  as  well  as  Dr.  Francis;  but  we  have  ainple  speei- 
mens  before  us  of  Dr.  Francis's  feeble,  cold,  and  inani- 
mate prose,  which  must  convince  every  sensitive  observer 
that  he  was  totally  wanting  in  almost  every  i-equisite  tp 
jproduce  letters  like  those  of  Junius*,  ai.  * 

'  The  author  seems  to  ground  his  stronff^f  proof  that 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  conjunction  with  liis  &ther,  the 
doctor,  constituted  the  full  and  perfect  identitjr  of  the  mys- 
terious  Junius,  on  the  circumstance  that  SirPhibp  hwd 
been  appointed  by  I  ord  Barrington  one  of  the  elects  U| 
the  war  office,  when  about  -seventeen  years  of  age.  ^  L?^?^ 
the  author  thinks  that  the  supposed  Junius  obtained  his 


'  ««Youbw«oenemres,  tir,  bjit  those  who  think  it  f^^^^^  ^  "^'fj^  , 
that  the  character  of  king  dissolve*  the  natmsl  rMum  belwtw  guiU  and^Vr  •  . 
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information  respecting  military  matters.  But  Junius  had 
certainly  other  and  superior  means  of  obtaining  this  in- 
formation, without  having  recourse  to  a  clerk  in  the  war 
office;  and  this  circumstance,  therefore,  is  no  proof  what* 
ever  that  Mr.  Francis,  when  a  clerk  in  that  office,  was  the 
identical  Junius;  or  that  he  became  so  by  incorporating^ 
his  acquaintance  with  the  military  details  of  that  period, 
>vitli  his  father's  knowledge  of  Horace  and  Demosthenes. 
In  short,  thouirh  the  author  of  the  present  pamphlet  has 
shown  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  supporting  his  hypo- 
thesis, yet,  we  think  that,  like  Mr.  Blakeway  and  otfier 
persons,  he  has  .failed  in  his  proofs ;  and,  though  he  has 
nere  and  there  said  what  is  plausible,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  even  that  impression  on  the  mind  which  is  the  effect 
of  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  whether,  as  we  have  combated 
the  supposition  of  this  author  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Blakeway  in  our  last  number,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader,  we  have  any  hypothesis  of  our  own  respecting  the 
authorship  of  the  letters,  which  we  deem  more  plausible 
than  any  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been  published. 
We  certainly  have  our  own  ideas  on  the  suhject;  but  we 
have  reasons  for  withholding  them  from  the  public,  thouffh 
we  have,  in  a  former  number  of  our  Review,  dropped  a 
hint  which  any  sagacious  person^  who  will  pursue  it  with 
diligence,  will  probably  hnd  to  lead  him  into  the  only 
track  in  which  this  *  most  important  secret  of  our  times^ 
if  so  it  be  considered,  can  be  scrutinized  with  aiiy  chance 
of  being  finally  brought  to  light.     .  . 


Art.  TL — The  Ouumty  a  Eragmetiiof  a  IMeish  lUle^ 
By  Lord  Byron.   Murray^  1813, 8vo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  Biilgect  of  thie  little  poem  may  be  exflUbMd  m  a 
few  words.  It  ifl  Ibunded4>it  a  drcomstanlse,  wlueli)  as  ttt 
noUe  aathor  inferma  tis^  was  ftrinerij  of  mudi  morel^. 
'  quent  oocurrence  thaii  it  is  at  present ;  either,  he  ttiys; 
awing  to*  the  impfoyed  stattt  of  the  poHee,  Hh^mme^" 
eumspect  conduct  of  the  ladies,  or  less  enterprising  itplrit 
of  the  Giiumn  or  ioidels  (a  tserm  particularly  applied  to 
the  Gr^k  Christiaiis)  in  the  Torlush  empire.  We  hope 
it  may  be  added,  to  tfie  natural  promss  of  civiliiatioa 
and,  humanity,  which  we  conceive  to  lave  made  manifest 
Iboiigh  gladual  advances  erea  among  the  descendants  of 


the  con^ueirors  of  Constantiiii^ite,  wkhin  Hie  liflUMl  ^  IIhi> 
last  and  pment  centvries.  % ' 

'  A  few  years  ago,'  resumes  his  lordsldp,  *  the  wife  of  Mueh- 
tar  Pacha  complained  to  his  father  of  his  sou's  supposed  infi* 
delity ;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  *to  give 
in  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina.  They 
were  seized,  tastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lalie  the 
same  night  \  t)he  of  the  guards,  wlio  was  present,  informed  me* 
that  Dot  one  of  the  victims  uttered  a  cry,  or  siicwed  a  symptom 
of  terror  at  so  sudden  **  a  wrench  from  all  we  know,  iroui  all 
we  love."  The  fate  of  Phrosine,  the  fair«  st  of  this  sacrifice,  is 
the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and  Aiii  iut  ditty.  The  ^u>\y  in 
the  text  is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and 
now  nearly  forgotten,  I  fieard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of 
coffee-house '  story-tellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and 
'  sing  or  recite  their  narrations,  ,.The  additions  and^  interpola- 
tions by  the  translator  will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
mt  by  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery ;  and  1  regret  that  iny 
memoiy  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  ongtnal/ — iVbte 

tht  end  of  the  poem* 

>  We  diaJl  not  spoil  the  interest  of  the  stotr  for  audi  of 
our  readers  (if  any)  as  may  not  yet  have  happened  to  see 
it>  by  filling  up  this  ^neral  outline  of  its  design ;  although 
on  the  other  side  it  is  possible  that  the  poasession  of  a  key 
to  the  mystery  that  it  invohresi  might  omjate  much  of  an 
objectioD  to  which  we  presume  that  it  will  by  most  read* 
ers  be  considered  mainly  liable,  especially  of  such  as  are 
not  satisfied  unless  every  thing  be  perfecSuy  dear  land  in* 
Iriligible  to  them  on  a  first  perusal.  '  We  confess  that  this 

^  objection  did  occuy  to  ourselves  very  strongly ;  but,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  followers  in  the  same  path,  we  are 
bound  to  give  public  notice  that  every  trace  of  the  said 

'  olnection  vanished  at  the  second  reading,  and  that  we  now 
believe  ouNelves  perfectly  to  understand  all4hjB  bearings 
'  and  connections  of  the  various  disjointed  parts  of  the  m- 
ble.  Whether  this  be  a  suficient  grouna  of  defence .  for 
the  general  conduct  of  the  poem  or  not,  we  lei^veto  the 

Eoet  himself  to  Consider,  after  having  merely  stfrtedithe 
ictas  it  affected  us.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  maintain  the  affirmative;  to  confess  th^  the 
remaining  obscurity  is  a  decent  and  proper  veil  for  the 
horrors  of  such  a  story;  and  to  withhola  the  advice  we 
were  at  first  disposed  to  olfer — of  either  weaving  the  frag- 
ments to^r^ther  into  an  entire  and  connected  poem«--or 
filling  up  the  interstices  with  pro^e  narration.  But  we 
must  hold|,  or  our  readers  mil  mi  be  disposed  fo^giY^ 
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us  for  piir  prosing,  while  we  have  a  task  to  perform  sO' 
much  more  agreeable  both  to  thein  and  ourselves. 

For  the  powers  both  of  natural  and  luoral  description, 
of  presenting  to  the  mindV  eje  bj  a  few  rapid  touches  of 
a  strong  and  vigoroqn  pencil,  a  clear,  bright,  and  distinct  . 
image  in  the  former  case,  and,  in  the  latter,  of  guiding 
the  iniaginntion  through  all  the  intricacies  of  human 
thous'ht  to  the  very  sources  of  human  conduct,  we  have, 
ever"^since  the  appearance  of  *  Chiide  Harold,'  estimated 
Lord  Bvron  a  ^  the  most  ^^itu  d  of  all  the  modern  race  of 
poets.    Of  a  work  so  simple  in  its  contrivance,  and  so 
slight  in  its  texture  as  the  present,  it  may  appear  exlrava- 
gant  to  saj  that  it  not  only  confirms  our  fonnrr  (  pinion, 
but  exalts  it  still  higher.    Yet  such  is  the  judi;mtiit  we 
have  formed  of  it,  and  we  think  the  few  extractb  wliich  * 
we  are  now  about  to  submit  to  our  read,ers,  (preniisiug 
that  we  liave  found  the  diflicul tj  of  selection  very  gieat 
aipong  so  many  superior  beauties)  will  justity  us  to  those 
.  who  have  not  jet  seen  the  poem. 

*  * *  No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 

That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's*  grave. 
That  tomb  wliich,  j^leaming  o'er  \\\v.  cliff, 
.  ,  .     .  First  greets  the  homeward  veering  sjciff, 
.  High  o  er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain— 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ?         -  ^  ,  \ 
Far,  dark,  alons;  tlie  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  bha<l{ju  s  of  the  rocks  advancing. 
Start  on  tlic  iisher's  eve  like  boat 
Of  island  pirate  or  Mai  note  ;  * 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique. 
Re  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek,  ' 
'   Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil^ 
'    And  <;umber*d  with  his  scaly  spoils 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar»' 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore  "  • 

Receives  him  by  the  loveljf  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night.'  ^ 

TKe  floene  is  thus  prepared  fir  the  introduction  of  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  little  drama,,  the  Emir  Has- 
san, who  is  painted  with  all  the  ferde  of  a  picturesque*  . 
geuins.   He  deliver^  to  the  fisherman  a  burthen,^  the  con-  , 
touts  of  which  aire  concealed,  directing^  him  to  convey  it 


*       A  tomb,  by  tome  suppt^ed  to  be  Ibe  sepulchre  of  Tbemtstocles* 
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^  Midway,  to  those  rocks  whcte  sleep . 
The  chanaer^  waters  dark  and  deep/ 
ud  there  commit  it  to  the  waves. 

'  Solleb  it  plunged^  and  slowly  aaok,  ' 
.  The  calm  wetc  rippled  to  the  bank ; 
I  watch'ci  it  as  it  sank :  nethoiight 
Some  motion  from  tlie  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more— 'twas  but  the  b^m  ,  k 

That  chequer'd  o'er  the  li?iiig  stveam— 7. 
I  gazed,  till  I'anishing  from  view  ;  ^ 

Like  lessening  i^ebble  it  withdrew.  ^  .     t  » 

Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white  •    "  V 

That  geram'd  the  tide,  then  raock'd  the  sight; 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep. 
Known  but  to  genii  of  the  deep. 
Which,  trembling  iu  tficir  coral  caves,    .  "  ' 

They  dare  not  whispn  to  the  waves.' 
Spenser  himself  never  brought  the  scene  of  his  actions 
more  vividly  before  the  imagination  of  the  reader  thaa 
Lord  lijron  in  the  following  description  of  the  romantic 
valley  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  Hassan's  dcuth  by  the 
hand  of  the  Giaour. 

*  The  suii's  last  rays  arc  on  the  hill^ 
And  sparkle  in  tlit.'  fiunituiu  rill. 
Whose  weieouie  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
DrawJ^iessjngs  from  the  mquntaiaccr ;  ' 
Here  may  the  loitering  Dierchant.6reek 
find  that  repose 'twefe  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 
And  trebling  for  his  secret  hoard- 
Here  may  he  rest  wber^'none  caii  see,  , 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free;  * 
And  with  forbidden  .\YiQe  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  moslem  must  not  drain* 

The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap. 

Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap. 

The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
**  Wind  slowly  th/ough  the  long  defile;  * 

AboVe,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak. 

Where  vultures  whet  the  lliirstv  beak, 

Andtheir's  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
*       ShaH  tempt  tliem  down  ere  morrow  s  light. 

Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
*  "         Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam. 

And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
^  Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there. 
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Baeh  side  the  midway  path  tbm  Uy 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray« 
'  By  time  or  moantain  li|fatniiig  rifeo, 

*  From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  hemn;  *  . 
For  where  is  he  tl)at  bath  beheld  ; 
The  peak  of  Liakora  anveil'd  Y 

To  this  succeeds  a  most  spirited  sketch  of  the  fight 
eoknmenced  by  tiie  ambushed  followers  of  the  Giaour 
affainst  Hassan  and  his  attendants.  The  issuing  of  the 
dreek  band  irom  their  ambuscade,  with  their  commaDder 
•tibeir  head,  is  also  finely  descriiied.  •    ■  ' 

'  Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand  * 

Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  handl 

**  Tis  he — Tis  he — I  know  him  now, 

I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow, 

I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
,  That  aids  his  envious  treachery/"  &c. 
But  the  jpictiire  of  the  fallen  Emir  exceeds  any  descrip- 
tion that  we  remember  to  have  met  with,  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  long  suspension  of  the  sentence  produces 
an  awful  eifect,  well  suited  to  the  terrific  dignity  of  the 
autiject 

*  With  sabre  shivered  to  the  hilt, 
•  Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt. 

Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 

That  quivers  round  the  faithless  brand;    \        «  ' 

His  turban  far  behind  him'  roH'd,  ."  . 

'  And  cleft  in  twain  its  finncst  fold; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn,  ' 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom  . 
;  That»  streak'd  with  dusky  ^ed,  portend 
.  The  day  shall  h8?e,a  stonDT  end ; 

A  stain  on  eveir  bosh  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  Fabmpore/ 

His  Iieart  with  wounds  mmumtieiM  nmn, . 

His  back  to  earth,  his  laee  to  heayei|» 

FalPn  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy,  ^  : 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  bis  fate, 
^        Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  broW 

As  dark  ns  Iiis  that  bled  below.' 
The  simile  in  the  above  quotation  is  one  of  those  effects 
of  sudden-  inspiration  which  it  is  beyond  the  r^ch  of  art  - 

*  The  aoi^ered  shaivtt  ot  KsstuHMi^  gMrally  wstn  bj  fisftons 
wait.  .  -  . 
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to  produce,  and  which  it  would  uselessly  aspire  to  imitate. 
In  this  respect,  it  delights  us  more  even  than  those  highly 
finished  comparisons,  which  though  equally  the  fruit  of  a 
rich^aod  pregnant  imagination,  yet  by  the  very  display  of 
liuman  skill,  abandon  the  character  of  a  divine  influence. 
Of  this  description  of  simile  are  the  comparisons  of  the 
scorpion  encircled  by  fire  to  a  guilty  conscieqee,  and  of 
female  beauty  to  the  butterfly,  the  last  of  which  is  perhaps  . 
<nie  of  the  most  highly-finiahed  pieces  to  be.  found  within 
the  whole  .range  of  figurative  poetry.   Yet,  according, to 
our  ideas,  the  ^  divins  particula  aur^'  is  made  more  ma« 
nifest  in  a  third  instance  of  resemblance  far  less  exqui- 
sitely wrought)  but  which  appears  (like  that  already  quot* 
.ed)^  to  have  .presented  itself  spontaneously  to  the  poet  in 
the  very  form  and  habit  with  which  it  is  now  invested. 
The  poet  is  here  a^in  indulging  in  that  deeply  melan- 
dioly  train  of  reflection  which  marks  flO  clm|^y  the  cha-* 
,  racter  of  his  '  Childe  Harold.' 

'  n  is  as  if  -the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them-  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rottmg  sleep, 
•  Without  tlie  power  to  scare  away 
The  colli  consumers  of  their  clay  ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert  bird, 
Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream. 
To  stiU  her  famish'd  uestliiigs*  scream. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferred, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  brt^ast. 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest.   ^  ' 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leaflets  desert  of  the  miod^ 

The  wibte  of  feelings  onemplov'd*' 
.  Yet,  in  this  abort  passage,  so  powerful^  touched,  airi, 
marked  hy  poetical  chajracters  so  deep  and  laatiagy^it  ia 
perhaps  not  being  over  curious  to  observe  one  inslaaeo  <if 
aztreroely  harsh  and  imperfect  expression,  jind  another  of  i 
.  false  grammatical  construction.  ^ 

The  following  rapturous  description  of  female  beanly 
breathes  the  very  soul  of  poetical  enthuRiasm.  We  can*^ 
not  avoid  remarking  that  it  affords  a  direct  contradiction 
to  the  calumny  of  those  who  have  asserted  that  the  sa- 
tiated, gloom}  ,  and  apathetic  hero  of  liis  former  poem,  is 
but  the  portrait  of  the  noble  author  drawn  by  himself; 
for  tlie  direct  reverse  must  be  ho  who  hag  a  heart  Jto  coo» 
i:eive  buch  thoughts  as  these.  « 

•  •  • 
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'  *  Her  eye's  dark  charm  t were  vain  to' leil,  .  ,  * 

'        "  But  ^aze  on  that  of  the  Giizelle,  .     '       ,  <^ 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well — 
As  large,  as  lan^iiishingly  liriik  ;  , 
But  soLil  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  tiom  beneath  its  lid,       ,  • 
fright  as  the  gem  of  Giamschid. 
Ifea,  Mill— 4uia  should  our  propbet  say  "  ' 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 

•  '      '  By  Alia !  I  would'  answer,  nay ;  - 

Though  on  Al-Siraf  s  arch  I  stood. 
Which  totters  o^er  the  fiery  flood,  \ 
I  '  With  paradise  within  ray  view. 

And  all  his  Uouris  beckoning  through*  • 
Oh !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read. 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed 
'Which  saifh,  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

'    '  .  •    A  soulless  Toy  for  Tyrant's  hist? 

**      On  her  m^^h{  Muftis  8[aze,  and  own 

That  through  iier  rye  the  iuimortal  shone-*-  .  t 
On  her  fair  cheek  s  unfading  hue  a 
The  young  pomejrranate's  blossoms  strew  . 

Their  bloom  in  bl utiles  ever  new— -  . 
^      *  Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  flow  >  ' 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below,  »  V 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall  ^ 
•  She  stood  superior  to  them  all,  ^ 

Hath  swept  tlie  marble  where  her  feet  • 
,  Gleani'd  ^whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet,  '  ' 

Ere  Ironi  tho  cloud  that,  gave  it  birth. 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth/ 
This  noble  assertion  of  woman^*«  immortal  niiture  finnlj 
persuades  us  that  those  dark  and  melancholy,  tboi^n' 
powerfully  poetical  reflections  on  the  untenanted  human 
scuU  whicn  occur  at  the  be^inning^  of  the  second  canto-of 
^     Childe  Harold,  were  conceived  by  the  author  in  the  per- 
Bon  of  his  imaginary  hero,  not  his  own.    He  will  not 
.  V     '  mirsly  teU  us  that  his  own  creed  is  less  spiritual  than  that 
'of  his  Arnaut  fishermap  ;  nor  deny  to  man  that  which  he 
so  ft^lingly  vindicates  for  the  more  lovely  part  of  the 
species. 

1  Still,  the  more  animated  and  dastic  strain  of  the  liarra- 
tive  now  before  us^is  not  unfrequently  interrupted  by  the 
oecurrente  of  such  thoughts  and  images  as  have  the  ap- 
veainanop  .of , being  conceived  in  the' mouldering  solitude  of 
tike,  pbarnel  house,  and  give  the  strongest  evidence  of  a 
lUnd  continually  retiring  within  itself  from  the  noise  and 
business^  and  pleasures  of  puUic  life,  and  banquettlng 
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even  to  surfeit  bn-the  imagined  terrors. of  the  ^ve.  We 
do  not  remember  ever  to  haTejnet  with  a  description  of 
un mingled  horror  so  highly  wrought  as  the  picture  whidi 
he  hiis.  formed  upon  the  sttange  and  sickening  superstition 
of  the  Vampjre.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in 
pronouncing  that,  with  all  its  accumulated  circamstanceil' 
of  disgust  and  Abhorrence,  it  is  a  subject,  totally  unfit  for 
the  poetical  canvass,  even  while  ,we  confess  that  the  dark* 
est  colours  of  the  imao^i nation  were  never  transmitted  by 
a  more  vigorous  pencil,  or  employed  with  an  effect  more' 
powerful.  .  *  • 

The  confession  of  the  ^lone  Galoyer/  which  has-been 
added  to  the  poem  since  it  was  first  printed,  (we  do  not  ' 
believe,  published)  contributes  so  nuich  to  the  intelligi«  , 
hllity  of  the  story,  that  We  think  the  insertion  a  consider- 
able benefit .  Yet  it  appears  to  us  to  partake  of  the  na* 
ture  of  most  after- thoughts,  to  want  muph  of  the  vigour 
*  and  fireshness  of  the  original  conception.  The  gloomy 
"  idea  of  ^  the  vacant  bosom's  wilderness,'  though  it  has 
g^ven  birth  to  lines  so  fiill  firaught  with  the  inspiration  of 
poetry  as  those  we  have  already  quoted,  is  spun  out  to  a 
length  that  is  even  tedious^  and,  in  its  progress,  seems  to 
have  involved  the  writer  in  contradictions  of  which  be  is 
himself  unconscious,  and  paradoxes  which  he  wo'uld^  wo 
•think,  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile. 

*  Tfarowai  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er^ 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortUDc's  shore^  . 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bav. 
Unseen  to  drq^  by  slow  decay 

--^this  is  the  true  language  of  *ppeiical  feeling;  but  when' 
the  poet  proceeds  thus : 

*  rd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxipus  o'er  a  dungeon's  watls^ 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvaryiuj::  days, 
Condemn'd  to  mccHtate  and  ^^aze 

besides  that  the  expression  reminds  us  a  little  too  strongly 
ot  a  very  celebrated  passage  in  a  late  tra;2;ed  v  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's,  (though  someuluit  diHTcrently  applied,)  we  - 
must  confess  our  inabilitv  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  in 
fact  he  wishes  or  does  not  wi«ih — nor  is  our  doubt  at  all 
deared  up  by  the  succeeding  couplet, 

*  Yet  lurks  a  wish  within  mv  b roast 
For  rest— yet  not  to  feel  'tis  rest/ 

nor  can  wc  at  all  discover  the  necesHh/  to  which  he  would 
reduce  us  wheo^  after  (rather  paradoxically)  observiuy 
that 
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.64     .  •  hind  Bi/roifs  Giaour^     -  ^ 

'  Even  blis$ — 'tweie  woe  aloue  to  bear .  ♦ 

he  adds, 

'  The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate, 
-  Mii6t  fly  at  last  for  ease,  to  Imte/ 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the,  poet  has  in  these  and 
similar  instances  mistaken  a  vicious  se'nsibiUty  for  nieta<' 
physical  rehneraent— and,  as  the  ardour  oiP  an  imagina- 
tion so  peculiarly  impressed  may,  if  not  chedied  by  the 
fullest  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  be  apt  to  lead 
p;radually  and  imperceptibly  fo  an  entire  peryersion  of  all 
just  principles  of  poetical  taste,  we  have  been  induced  to 
animadvert  the  more  strongly  on  these  instances  of  de- 
parture from  good  sense  which,  but  for  such  an  apprehen- 
sion, might  have  been  thought  too  trivial  to  demand  our 
attention.  In  recompense  to  our  readers  for  this  piece  of 
critical  iidmonition  to  the  poet,  we  must  present  them 
with  one  more  extract  from  this  part  of  his  poem.  Will 
they  not  agree  with  us,  that  distraction  is  here  painted 
with  a  skill  not  unworthy  of  him  who  painted  Lear,  and 
Hamlet^  and  Ophelia?  ' 

'  *  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam,     .  *  ' 
Noy  fether,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream ;  / 
'  Alas  (  the  dreamer  first  most  sleep, 
I  only  watch'dy  and  wish*d*t6  weep ; 
But  could  not«  ibr  my 'burning  brow 
Threbb'd  to  the  very  btaJn  as  now. ' 
I  wished  but  for  a  single  tear. 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear; 
'  1  wished  it  then— I  wish  it  stilly 
Despair  is  stronger  than  ray  will* 
•  ^         Waste  not  thine  orison-^Miespair 

Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer;' 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  h€  hles^ 
I  want  no  Paradise,  but  re^L 
Twas  then,  I  tell  thee,  father!  then  * 
I  saw  her- — yes— -she  lived  again; 
'  '  '    '   And  shining  in  her  white  syuiar,  »  • , 

As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud,  the  star 
Which  now  I  ^aze  on,  as  on  her      '  .  ; 

Who  look'd  and  looks  fur  lovelier;  ,      .  •  *  .  , 

Diml^  1  view  its  trembling  spark —  * 
To-morrow's  ui^ht  shall  he  more  dark--> 
.  Aud  1 — before  its  ra\s  appear. 


lifeless  iAiMr  tlU  Uwmgfi 
,  f  I'wander^  tatbersfor  my  som 
,  Is  .%etiQg  towards  the  fioal  goal; 
I  saw  her»  friar !  and  I  rose. 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 
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'    And  rusliing  from  my  i  oticli,  I  dart. 

And  clasp  her  to  my  desperute  heart  | 

I  clasp — what  is  it  that  1  clasp? 

No  1)reathin;!;  i'onn  wiihin  my  grasp^ 
iicart  that  bcaU  reply  to  mine, 

If^ett  Leila!  yet  the  fom  (s  thiii^! 

Aod  art  liiou,  dearest,  changed  so  mucb^ 

As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  1 

Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 

I  care  «ot — so  my  arms  enfold 

The  all  they  ever  wi5L*d  fo  bold 

Alas !  around  a  shadow  presf,  •  / 

They  shriuk  upon  my  lonely  breast; 
.  Yet  still — ^"tis  there — in  silence  stands, 

And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands!  *  • 

With  bniided  hair,  nnd  bri^ht-bhck  eye> 

1  knew  'twas  false— she  could  uot  die* 

But  he  is  dend — within  the  dell  •    *  * 

I  saw  liMti  buried  where  he  fell  ; 

He  comes  not — for  he  cannot  break 

From  earth — why  then  art  thou  awake  1 

They  tobi  me,  wild  wav!  .>  loVid  above 

The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  lova ; 

They  told  me— 'twas  a  hideous  tale  t 

I'd  telt  it^bvt  my  tongue  would  lail ; 

if  tnie'-4iQd  from  thme  oeean  cava 

TboQ  combat  to  elaiai  a  calmer  grave ; 

Oh  I  pasa  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er  < 

This  Prow  that  then  wiU  burn  no  more ; 

Or  place  them' on  my  hopeless  heart,     , . 

But,  abape  or  shade, — ;wbate'er  thou  art» 

In  mercy,  ne'er  again  depart — 

Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul, 

Thju  winds  ran  waft— or  waters  roll  !* 
With  regard  to  the  lesser  and  more  artificial  requisite! 
of  poetry — those  which  concern  the  execution  and  not 
the  conception — tliosc,  which  though  conferred  by  art, 
not  by  the  inspiration  of  native  talent,  are  nevertheless  of 
such  iraportance  to  the  achievement  of  poetical  perfec- 
tion, that  even  the  consciousness  of  ^  the  present  Deity* 
cannot  absolve  his  worshippers  from  the  neg^lect  or  con- 
tempt of  them,  we  do  not  think  that  Lord  Syron  is  alto- 
gether free  from  sin ;  but  he  does  not  deserve  anj  of  that 
severity  of  reprehension  which  is  justly  due  to  the  dar- 
ing ana  intentional  violator  of  the  law.  Flis  ear  is  ex- 
cellently tutored  and  practised  in  the  rules  of  metrical 
cadence — but  in  attending  to  this  first  insredient  in  poe- 
tical ham  on  J  he  has  too  much  neg^^ted  W  moiie  inecba* 
,  Cwx.  ftjBT.  VaL4,  /ii/y,  ^  P 
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nical  effects  of  sound,  adopting  without  sufficient  selection 
words  and  plirascs  of  the  most  unmusical  constructiop, 
^nd  Iktiguing-  and  wouuding  the  ear  by  the  jingle  of  re- 
peated rhjnic  s  or  of  words  of  similar  souafi  toodo^jr 
recurring.  For  instance,  v 
'    \,  *  The  hour  is  past — the  Giaour  is  gone.* 

1  — ^  *  The  test  in  Icngtbeuiag  line  the  while  .  ' 

Wind  blowlv,'  &c. 
7     '       -      *  iSicfve  yArubs  that  spring/  A^c.         '  '  , 

ii-  *  ■  ■  '  Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour.'      ■  ' 

t  . ;  *  Whose  heak  unlocks  her  bosom'x  «treaiii« 

1     .  To  jUII  liar  fata&IW  neMmg^ 

Them  aro  sounds  which  w^e  are  quite  certain  the  (Mt  - 
eooid  never  have  beard  himself  pronounce  before  he  conn 
■Mtiedl  them  to  paper  ;  for  though  some  km  arit  not 
nice  enou|Hh  to  discriminate)  his  are  oeitainly  not  of  the 
number.  But  all  who  understand  the  rules  of  grammar^ 
must,  we  think,  join  us  in  reprobatin||  a  cuBtom,  thomrli 
aanctioned  by  the  autboritj  of  ever  so  high  a,  name,  totally 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  language — that  <Nf  omitting 
the  article  before  a  iioun-rB8  , 

'  Start  on  the  fisheW      hke  heat 

Of  island'pinite  or  oiamote/ 

*  Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  with  fiie/ 
We  forbear  to  multiply  instances;  but  we  most  .earnestly 
wish  that  an  Englidi  j^oet  would  set^  and  stedfiisily  adhere 
to,  the  example  of  writing  English*      '  . 

that  sallow  front 

Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt,' 
Qu«  Does  the  Word  6r»if/stand  in  this  place  as  the  re<! 
jnresentative  of  the  Greek  Bfovrs?  If  so,  it  is  ^employed 
in  a  signification  to  which  we  (at  least)  have  been  hitherto 
strangers— but  if  not,  we  humUy  suggest  that  the  passage 
is  nonsense. 

.  We  hear  that  Lord  Byron  has  aii  intention  of  soon  re* 
visiting  the  scenes  which  inspired  him  with  the  ideas  de* 
veloped  in  his  present  and  former  poem.  We  beiir  it  with 
pleasure,  and  accept  this  fragment  flrom  thi^  Stom  of  hia 
memory  as  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  ceftabily  j^rodueed 
the  recurrence  of  former  impressions  upon  an  imagina* 
tion  like  his  own,  improved  oy  c^ture  and  matured  by 
time.  ;  *  ' 

We  had  browht  the  preceding  reiparks  tp;  a  ctoe^ 
when  <a  ne9_  edition,  with  additions,*  was  |Mit  into  our 
hands,  and  we  cannot  suffer  this  papcar  to  leave  our  poe* 
staioo  witlumt  giving  to  it  the  i^otm-whidi  it  deaMmdii. 
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Vlii'pHii<ilW'at^^  consists  in  the  insertion  of  a  hiffti- 
^^  t>ol$tt'cdr  description  of  Greece  in  her  present  fkUieQ  ' 
^nid  degraded  state,  compared  with  the  image  reflected  la 
us  of  her  former  glories.  It  is  not  extraordinary  thai 
such  an  idea  should  have  brought  to  the  raind  the  natural 
similitude  of  thcr  decay  of  our  mortal  frame — bat,  after 
what  we^lhave  already  observed  with  respect  to  a  very 
remarkable  feature  u  the  poet^s  mind,  it  will  appear 
doubtless  somewiiat  singular,  that  of  thb  short  additional 
passage  he  should  have  selected  his  images  for  at  least  the 
one  half,  not  from  the  charnel  house,  indeed,  but  from  the 
iMerJ  Still,  nielancboly  as  is  the  impression  4t  conveys,  it 
is.  at  the  same  time  so  exquisitely  toudiiog,  that  we«au% 
Bot  forbear  froQi  adding  it  to  tlio< length,  of  our  isxwm 
qil^taUons*  .1  .  .  ' 

-x^  ..      '  He  who  hath  bent  hioi  o'er  the  dtad.  • 
.  Sielhefifsldayof  daatbisfled;, 

''cjf.f  y>e  firstr dark  day  of  aothliigpiei^ 
.  The  Jaal  of  A'^^tt  9fA  dlslsctf ; 

Have  swept  the  lines  wfiere  beauty  Bngfrii) 
Aad  mock'd  the  mild  angelic  air,  ' , 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 
The  fixed  vet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And,  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now— • 
And,  hot  for  that  chill  changeless  brow« 
Whose  touch  thrills  with  mortality, 
'  And  cardies  to  the  gazer's  heart,  • 

Ct,'      '  -  As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
Or'     '    The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwelh  upon; 
<.>  :k  i^7  3^66,  bit  fpf  these,  slid  these  alone» 

'  SoBie  mooMsnls — aye--ooe  treaeheroas  hour, 
*9T  no«?:  Wa      ^Cltit  4»ttbt'the  tyiinf •  powor, 
^b"...*^3aiWK-H|6«fil«*-^  softly 
jfn^/ 1- nXbp  Oift—fc^t  look— by  death  »f^^ 
*iJ  '^^  %  aspect  of  this  shove,      .  ,j 

hrsor    -Ic^' '»'*t  iivmg  Greece  no OKMne  I  .  . 

5o  CO laly  sweet,  so  dieadly  fair.  ^ 
^     .We  start — for  soul  is  wanting  there*  -  t. ..  -> 

X*'       '  Her's  is  the  loveliness  in  death,  ,,r^;\ 
'     That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ;  i 
ifiil  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom,  '   ,  '  ,  .t,^ 

luo  •  .U-  That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb-^  ^  ,*  -j 
•sori     '  Expression's  last  receding  ray,  "    .  '  .  .Jl^ 

rBbiiAifilded  halo  hovering  round  decay;  uv.JW 
Tlu  Cureweil  bean  of  feeling  past  away  t  •  j 
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, '    Spark  of  ikal  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth,  \\. 

Which  cfleanis,  but  warms  uo  uiure  its  cherish  d  earth. 
.The  lollovving  note  on  this  passage  will  probably  strike 
QUr  readers  as  no  less  extraordinary  than  the  images  in  th^ 
text.    It  is  e\ideptly  the  result  of  personal  observ^tii>0> 
q^d  of  deep  and  even  cherished  reflection. 

*  t  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  desicriptioD,  but  those 
^ho  have  will  probably  retain  a  painful  remembrance  of  that 
singular  l^eauty  which  pervades,  wiih  few  exceptions,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  deiid,  a  few  huuib,  iuid  but  for  a  fc  w  hours  after 
'"the  spirit  is  not  there/  It  b  to  be  remarked,  in  cases  of 
▼ioient  death  by  guo-sfcat  wounds,  the  cipreBslon  Is  always  thtt 
«f  itt^uor,  wutmr  the  Mtunl  mrgv  of  the^MiffMwr^t  tlMK 
iMct ;  bll^  im  dmUh.from  «  stab  the  c«!balcaHm  presefm  iiU 
traits  of  Ming  or  ferocity,  and  the  mmd  its  bias,  t»  the  lasiu'^ 


Art.  VII.— ^  Hwr  through  Italvy  exkStUmg  a  View  &f 
Mis  Scenery^  Us  Antiquities^  and  us  Mtmtmenfts  ;  paHkU'^ 
iarlv  as  thejf  are  Objects  of  Qassicd  IfOerest  and  Ehici" 
datum/  zotih  an  Account^  of  the  present  State  of  its 
'  Hes  and  Toums  ;  an^  occas^mat,  Obseroatipm  on  the  re* 
cent  Spoliation^  of  the  French,  By  the,  John 
Chetwode  Eustace*  JjooAxnx :  Mawjp^  181^'  2  ITols. 
ilto.  £5\5b. 

(Coutiuued  from  p*  6<S  of  Uie  former  Number.) 

ONE  of  the  ipqirl  difliant  but  most  iatmaMug  excur- 
nons  from  Naples  is.  to  PMam^  where  the  iBOMunaiita  of  ' 
antiquity  are '  more  worthy  of  notice,  tban  those  in  my 
other  town  intltaljr,  exeept  Rome.   ThesO' vuIm  ave  dimly 
{leroeptible  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  milBS.  On  their  ar-  . 
rival  at  FBslam  our  traveller  and  his  pai^ 
*  Drove  to  the  bishop's  palace,  not  through  crowded  strsets  sad 
pompous  squares,  but  over  a  smooth  turf,  in  tiie  audst  of 
.  hashes  and  brambles,  with  a  solitary  tree  waving  here  aod  there 
over  the  waste.   The  unusual  forms  of  tlu  ec  teoaplei  rising^ an* 
snlated  and  unfireqaented,  in  the  middte  of  such  a  wilderness, 
immediately  engrossed  bur  attendon.   We  alighted,  and  has* 
tened  to  the  majestic  y)iles ;  then  wandered  about  them  till  the 
fall  of  night  obliged  us  to  repair  to  our  mansion.'    »■    *  * 

The  followin*^  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  the 
course  of  this  work  in  which  Mr.  Eustace  has  compressed 
a  good  deal  of  iTiformation  within  a  small  space  ;  and  haa 
combined  depth  of  rcsearcli  with  solidity  of  judgment. 

*  Qhscunty  liai|(|rp^ov.e^  upt  ti^.  qri|ia  opj^,  biU.  thtt  ^snd 
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history  of  this  city,  (Piestnm)  tkough  k  k«s  I«ft  sneb  iiiAglll« 
ftcent  monuments  of  its  liiilsteiieek  The  nefe  *outliiie8  iMVA 
been  sketched  out  perftfqM  with  accuracy  ;  the  details  a^e  ftlfo* 

'  bably  obliterated  for  ever.  According  to  the  letraed  MazzocMf 
JPastum  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians,  from 
Dora,  a  city  of  Plieniria,  the  parent  of  that  race  and  name 
whether  estabiished  in  Greece  or  in  It  was  first  called 

Posefan  or  Pofifftn,  which  in  Phenician  sigoiHes  Neptuiir,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.    It  wis  alter^vards  invaded,  and  its 
primitive  inhabitants  expeUtd  by  tlie  Sybarites.    This  event  is 
supflosed  to  have  taken  place  about  five  hundred  years  before 
the  Chriitiaii  era.    Under  it^  new  masters  Pa'stuni  assumed  the 
Greek  appellation  Pomdonia,  of  the  sdiuti  import  as  itis  Pheni-  ; 
cian  name,  became  a  place  of  great  opulence  and  magnitud^^ 
and  is  SBf^MMed  to  have  extended  from  the  present  nuns  iputli*^ 
.ward  to  the  hilU  on  which  Btands  the  little  town  still  called  from 
its  ancient  destination  Aer^pdi.'  The  Lncamans  afterwards  . 
expelled  the  Sybarites*  and  checked  the  prosperity  of  P&ndo^ 
lua,  which  was  in  its  turn  deserted^  and  left  to  moalder  away 
imperceptibly.    Vestiges  of  it  die  still  visible  aQ  over  the  plain 
of  Spmasszo  or  Saraeino;  the  original  city  then  recovered  its 
first  name,  and  not  long  after  was  t£ken,  and  at  length  colonized  « 

the  Romans.  From  this  period  Paestum  is  mentioned  al- 
most solely  by  the  poets,  who,  from  Virgil  to  Claudian,  seem  all 
to  expatiate  M'ith  delight  amid  its  gardens,  and  i;racc  their  com- 
position with  the  bioofu,  the  sweetnes6  and  the  lerUiity  of  its 
roses.    But  unfortunately  the  flowery  retreats  •    ^  ' 

"Victura  rosaria  Pajsti," 
seem  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saracens,  and 
if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of  the  Normans,  who,  each  in 
their  turn  plundered  Paestum,  and  at  length  compelled  its  few 
remainijig  inliibitants  to  hljiiiidoii  their  ancient  seat,  and  take' 
shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them  Capaceio  Fecehio,  and  Nova 
•  am  supposed  to  owe  their  origin ;  both  these  towns  ana  situate 
on  the  hyis :  the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the  bish€|i  and  chf^ 

•tar  of  Pautim* 
' '  It  ' will  aainiaHy  be  ash«d  to  whieh  of  the  notioiM  that  wem 
ftwccaiinly  in  yessesaioo  of  Pa»tum,  the  edifices  which  still 
awbaiat  tie  10  be  aseiibed :  Not  to  the  Rofnans  who  nciw  aeenT 
to  bavn  adopted  the  genuine  Doric  style ;  the  Sybarites  are  satd^ 
to  have  occnpiedi  the  neighbouring  plain ;  the  Dorians  therefore 

'iq>pear  to  have  the  fairest  claim  to  tliese  majestic  and  everlast- 
ing monuments.  But  at  what  period  were  they  erected  ?  fo 
judge  firom  their  form  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  the 

loldest  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture  now  in  exintence,  lu 

.beholding  them  and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering'  upon 
heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as  -An  intenn»  diate 
Jink  between  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  manners,  and  tiie  hist 
attempt  to  pass  iiom  the  immense  masses  6f  the  former  to.  the 
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graceful  proportions  of  the  latter.    In  fact,  the  temples 
PastuMy  Agrigentum,  and  Athens,  seem  instances  of  ilie  com- 
menoement,  the  iaipro?0iiiftiit«  and  tbe4>erfectioii  of  tfa*^  Dorio 
order/  v  t 

The  author  then  describes  the  three  temples  mentioned 
above,  and  regrrets  that  there  is  not  sufficient  public  spirit 
either  in  the  Neapolitan  government,  or  in  the  proprietor  ' 
ef  Paestum,  to  remove  the  rubbish  und^r  which  the  tnte^ 
resiine^  njonuments  of  this  ancient  ciij  are  conceale  I  from 
^observation.    The  ravages  of  time  are  strongly  marked 
in  this  place  ;  for  we  lecim  that  w  ithin  the  walls  of 
Psestum,  which  once  enclosed  a  cit^  of  no  small  lustre  and, 
mao^nitude, 

*  now  rise  one  cottage,  two  farm-houses,  a  villa  and  a  church. 
The  remiiiiiing  space  is  covered  with  thick  matted  grass,  over- 
gr<)\M»  Willi  brambles,  spreading  over  the  ruins,  or  buried  under 
yellow  undulating  corn.  A  few  rose  bushes,  the  remnants  of 
VMt  iifiri  irofaria  P^iniu*  flourish  neglected. here  and  tbcre,  and, 
«till  Diossom  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  December,  as  if  to  stUK 
port  their  advieqit  ftane,  and  justii^  the  descriptions  of  tne 
poets*  Tbt*  /osjes-  are  remarkable  for  tbeir  frajvriioce.  Amia 
tliese  objects  and  scenes,  rnral  and  ordinary,  rise  the  three  teiiH, 
.'pies,  like  the  oiausolcufns  of  the  ruined  city,  dark,  sttenti  iin4 
Irtajestic/ 

Before  Mr.  Eustace  led  Naples^  the  Neapolitan  court 
l^tunied  from  Paieniio,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
pjt  celebrate  that  event*  The  king  was  received  with  the 
^08t  ardedt  expresbionb  of  joy,  as  if  he  bad  possessed  thc^ 
'^ualifioitions  of  a  great  and  good  prince^  instead  of  bejog 
BB  destitute  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  as  a  soverei|;n  caa 
irell  be*  If  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  had  been  a-Trauuiy  or 
ft  Marcus  Antoninus,  be  eould  not  have  been  welcomed 
vith  more  vivid  transport  or  more  jjeneral  exultation* 
But  the  people^  who  are  led  more  by  impulse  than  reflee*^ 
llon^andin  whom  any  momentary  sensation  is  apt  to  swell 
iftto  a  torrent  which  reason  in  vain  strives  to  resist,'  are' 
never  moderate  fn  their  expression  either  of  joy  or,  of 
^hrfy  of  applause  or  of  dissatia&ction.     Mr.  Eustacsi^ 

£*ve8  the  following  sketch  of  the  present  King  of  Naples^ 
rather  of  Sicily.   The  delineation  is  certainly  su^tI 

n  ■  »«l>»~*^M  I  "    u       i^^^^i         ji   II  iii.pii^w  ^mima^mv 

V.  .    *  I  -  '      .  •    .  ,      *  ' 

Vi^a  Oeorg.         VirfiU  wnA  <>vi4  rait  venlioii  tht  Ftofrtm  foiail 

Propertuiv  introduces  them  as  nn  instance  of  mortality — Claudian  employl 
.'tbf'm  Ty  eiai'c  a  conif)! imentary  coiaparisoQ,   AuBOOiut  alOII6  prttCQtp  tllMjL-* 

if^  Mi  iueir  b«aul/  aud  freshnesis.  ' 
'  C  f/»  V'^       -   V$dl  PiMUuio  gaudfire  fOMfift 
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qj^nl^l^YOurable ;  and  Mr.  Eustace  appears  to  have  executor 
e^Jt  with  a  feeling;  of  complacency  towards  the  tnoBarck 
^^bieh  fMrevcnted  a  verv  keen  insight  into  the  manifold 1)0-* 
fects  of  the  individual ;  or  rather  the  total  vitiation  and 
dMitenptible  imbecilitj  of  his  character. 
*  *  Ferdinand  iV.  is  now  in  \bt  fifty-first  year  of  his  age;  in 
hi«  person  he  is  tall  and  strait,  rather  thin  than  corpulent;  bi» 
face  is  very  long  ;  his  hair  and  eye>brows  white,  and  lits  coun* 
tenaoce  on  the  whole  far  from  comely,  but  lighted  up  by  an  ex- 
pfeasioQ  of  good  nature  and  benignity  (hat  pleases  more  and 
If^ts  longer  than  symmetry  of  features.  His  msumers  are  easy^  his 
ppnversation  affable,  and  his  whole  deportment  (princes  will  par- 
don me  if  I  presume  to  mention  it  as  a  compliment)  that  of  a 
tlu>rough  gentienaD.  With  regard  to  ineiit^  endowoients,  na- 
mn  seems  to  have  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  great  m^joiv 
M  ot  maakiqdy  that  is»  In  a  state  bf  mediocrily»  aiid  vfithoutei« 
mii  defect  or  exceliencyy  a  state  best  adapted  to  sovereign  pow« 
er,  liecaase  least' likely  to  abuse  it.  If  one  degree  below  il;  m 
ihonnjbb  becomes  the  tool  of  every  designing  kiMve  near  hb 
pSiHi^^,'  whether  valet  or  minister :  if  only  one  degree  above  it, 
ne  b^oih^s  restless  and  unintentionally  mischievous,  like  the  Em- 
peror Joseph ;  and  if  cursed  with,  genius,  he  turns  out  like 
Frederick,  a  conqueror  and  a  despot.  But  the  good  sense  which 
^'erdinand  derived  from  nature,  required  the  advantages  of  cul- 
tivation to  develop  and  direct  it ;  and  these  advantages  he  was 
unfortunately  deprived  of,  in  part  perhaps  by  the  early  absence 
of  his  father,  and  in  part  by  the  iiei^digence  or  design  first  of  his 
tutors,  and  afterwards  of  his  courtiers.  Being  raised  to  the 
throne  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  and  shortly  after  left  by  his 
tather  under  the  direction  of  a  regency,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
tofc  be  inclined,  nor  they  capable  of  compelling  him  to  applica- 
(joii.  /^'tEh^  resaU  has  been  as  nainal,  a  great  propensity  to  aoth^ 
ao  avenion  to  stndious  pofsuits.'  The  igHomieo 
Y^fiikJkOfW*  fnxn  these  habits  is.  siicfa  as  to  extend  to  artiolti^ 
kipofva  among  ns-to  even  perm  above  daily  lahoiir»  and  it  w^k 
f  pfi^fqiifQntly  shews  itself  hi  conversattoa,  and  beltays  his  migest 
ty:  in^Jmfak^.  that  sometimes  startle  even  well-trained  caooir; ' 
tJers.'  *4,^l^,  mention  being  ^ipcidciitally  made  in  bis  prasencn 
of  the  ^aj^^TOT  of  the  Xurks  some  eentaries  ago«  he  observed 
dia|  it  was' DO  wonder,  as  all  the  world  wrre  Turks  before  the^ 
hifjth  of  wr  Saviour.  Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  cruel 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  then  recent,  happening  to  be  tbesub* 
ject  of  conversation,  one  of  the  courtiers  remarked,  that  it  was 
tfae  seeond  crime  of  the  kind  that  stained  the  annals  of  modem 
Etfrope  :  the  king  asked  with  surprize,  when  such  a  deed  had  ' 
b^en  perpetrated  before  ;  the  courtier  replying  in  England,  Fer- 
dinand asked,  with  a  look  of  disbelief,  what  King  of  England 
nras  ever  put  to  death  by  his  people  1  the  other  of  course  an* 
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rwering  Charle*  I.  his  majesty  exclaimed  with  some  dfgree  of 
warmtb  and  indignation, — ISo  5ir,  it  is  impoxsihlf,  i/ou  are  mU»  '  , 
informed  ;  the  English  are  too  loyal  and  brave  a  people  to  ht 
guilty  of  such  an  atrocious  crime.  He  added :  depend  upon  if. 
Sir,  it  is  a  mere  tale  trumped  up  by  the  Jacobins  at  Paris  to  e.r- 
cuse  their  own  guilt  by  the  example  of  so  great  a  nation :  it  may 
do  very  wt;U  to  daceive  their  own  peophy  hiu  U  will  not,  I  hope, 
dupe  us,'  '   .  ,       -  • 

Mr.  Eustace  exhibits  a  more  favourable  pictim  «f  <1k^ 
Jjazzaroni  of  Naples  >than  many  other  writers  ;  but  hedift* 
tingnishes  them  ^  from  a  set  of  beggars  who  IntlMt  'Ae 
churches,  and  are  seen  lounging  in  rags  and  idleneM  m 
public  placed,^  who  endeavour  to  extort  by  sturdy  import 
tunity  what  the  ^  true  born  Neapolitan  Lazzaroiii*;  aiPft 
willing  to  earn  by  honest  industry.  The  Neapolitan  Xittx- 
zarani  then,  as  they  are  represented  by  Mr.  Eustace,; are  a 
large  mass  of  persons  who,  without  any  fixed  employ  meut, 
are  willing  to  '  take  any  job  that  is  offered.' 

'Their  dress  is  often  only  a  shirt  and  trowsers :  tUeir  diet». 
mccaroni^  iih,  water-melon,  with  iced  water,  and  not  onfre* 
quently  wine;  and  their  habitetion  the  portico  of  a  churchy  or 
palace.  Their  athletic  fomis  and  'constant  flow  of  spirits  are 
tulficient  djemonstratioas  of  tile  aaltitary  effiscts  of  such  plain 
food  and  simple  habits/ 

The  iMszamn  are  said,  on  some  occasions,  to  have  dia- 
Iplayed  a  decree  of  public  spirit^  of  which  their  superiors 
in  rank  and  wealth  have  manifested  a  lamentable  want. 
.l^hiiatheintrodjuctioD  of  the  ioquisitioD  into  the  NeapoMr 
territory  ia  said  to  have  been  preveoted  by  their  vigor* 
^  oppoaitioh  lo  diat  detestable  measure.  They  have 
tQineliiDes  acted  as  a  check  on  the  despotic  spirit  of  the 
government';  and>  on  the  invasion  of  the  French,  they 
would  have  made  a  desperate  stand  against  those  marau-. 
ders  if  the  public  interest  had  not  beeil  basely  abandoned 
the  pusiUamniitjr  of  the  government 

*  Idleness/  says  Mr.,  Eustace,  with  great  truth  and  discrMni* 
nation,  '  is  the  curse  and  misfortune  of  the  Neapolitan,  and  in- 
deed  of  all  foreign  nobility  j  il;  Is.  the  bane  which  in  despotic 

governments  ciifeebles  the  powers  and  blasts  all  the  virtues  of  tbf 
uxnanmind.  To  it  we  may  boldly  attribute  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
(if  lawless  intercourse  carried  on  without  shame  or  conceal-, 
ment  can  be  called  intrigue)  w  hich  at  Naples  so  often  defiles  th« 
|Mirity  of  the  marriage  bed«  and  dries  up  the  very  source  of 
liestlis  haziness. 

♦*  Otia  si  tollas,  periere  cupidinis  axtcs." 
Before  Mr.  Eustace  (juits  the  Neapolitan  territory  he 
hes  a  sort  of  farewell  view  of  that  lovely  region,  where 
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nature  has  provided  such  a  rich  banquet  for  all  the  Bcnses 
of  man.  The  foilowin^  is  a  parting  sketch  of  this  land- 
scape of  delight. 

^      Plain*  shaded  with  rows  of  poplars  and  mulberries;  vines 
WavHig  in  garlands  from  tree  to  tree  ;  rich  harvests  bending  un- 
der this  canopy;  hills  clad  with  groves  and  studded  with  hou- 
ses ;  mountains  covered  with  forests  ;  and  in  the  midst,  Vesa- 
Tius  lifting  his  scoreln  d  front  and  looking  down  upon  cities, 
'^tffffiB,  and  villages,  rising  promiscuously  at  his  base.    Add  to 
4kese,  a  sea  that  never  swells  irtth  stotms,  a  sky  never  dsrkeii- 
vd'irith  elmidSy  and  a  sub  that  seldom  witiidraws  his  cheering 
•htmta*  All  these  lieavties  that  pourtray  Pannlise  to  our  fancy, 
«ttd  surpass  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  painter  and  the  des^ 
•  cfiptions  of  the  poet,  are  all  combined  in  this  garden  of  Italy 
the  happ^  Cmpania/ 

1-  /Mr.  Eustace  lingers  forsome  time  at  Rome  on  his  retuniy 
and  completes  his  picture  of  the  venerable  dtj.  The  fol-* 
finriog  will  give  the  general  reader  a  very  distinct  and 
correct  idea  of  tbeplentifbl  supply  of  water  in  ancient 
^Rone.  But  we  must  premise  tnat  our  traveller  is  speAk- 
in?  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  N.erO|  and  that  he  has  rolloir- 
eciFMntinus  in  the  number  of  the  aqueducts*  ' 

'  Ancient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by  nuie  aqueducts^ 
'Of  whioh  the  first  was  opened  by  Appius,  and  bears  his  name. 
.  'ne4iiher8  were,  Anio  Vefus — Martia — TtpuU   JuUa — Virgo 
^AiMma  (Augusta) — Claudia — Anio  Novus.     These  aque- 
ducts ran  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  sixty-two  miles,  and  con- 
veyed whole  rivers  through  mountains  and  over  plains,  some- 
times under  ground,  and  sometimes  supported  by  arclies,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Two  in  particular,  the  Claudia  and  Anio  No^ 
ftf,  were  carried  over  arches  for  more  than  twenty  miles,  and 
sometimes  raised  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  country.    The  channel  through  which  the  water 
flowed  in  these  aqueducts,  (and  in  one  of  them  two  streams 
'  rolled  unmingled  the  one  over  the  other,)  was  always  wide  and 
high  enough  for  workmen  to  pass  and  carry  materials  for  repair, 
'^fm  M  were  lined  with  a  species  of  plaster  hard  and  impenetra- 
.  'im;lo  marble  itself,  called,  by  the  ancients,  ojnis  signcnftm.  Of 
'^VHSSe  aoueducts  three  are  sufficient  to  supply  modern  Rome, 
'4hbiigbr&contains  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousatad 
^Wmmtahts,  whh  a  profusion  of  water  superabundantly  sofiicient 
Ulr  all  private  as  well  is  public  purposes  r  what  a  prodigious 
'^J^ipiltity  then  must  nine  have  poured  continually  into  the  ancient 

'  The  number  of  public  reservoirs  of  water  called  from  their 
depth  add  extent  Lakes,  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  than 
HMlnd^  aisitbat  of  f&ints^  soarody  eredibk,  sioDS 
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Agrippa  doiic  opened  m^rej^  one  liuncM  in4^  Mfs^q^^fiig 

^  4lter  mentiooing;  th^  forums,  poiticoBy  baths  and  impie^g 
ih'all  Q^r  Vhich  the  Bokbans  emmently  diKplajed  diair  iw<« 
ibfT  and  magriificelice,  the  author  remarksy 
'Ibkt  all^the  aboTe-nentioaed.  edifices  weie  supported  b|r  pifir 
Im/aiid'tnat  these  pilhirs  were  all  of  granite  or  marble^  often- 
tifii^s  the  most  beautiful  species,  and  that  generally  eacji 
ahllft  yfM  of  one  single  piece.'  When  we  take  this  latter  circum^ 
gtiiice  into  consideration,  and  combine  it  with  the  coantles* 
BUidtatude  of  these  coiAimns,  and  add  to  these  again  the  eoloh- 
iadcs  tliat  graced  tiie  imperial  palaces,  and  the  courts  dnd  por- 
lioos  of  private  houses,  we  sh^ll  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  llie  beauty  and  magnificence,  that  must  have  resulted  from 
the  frequent  recurreuce  auid  ever  varying  combinations  of  such 
pijlared  perspectives/ 

.  If  We  were  to  make  the  public  buildings  of  a  nation  the 
criterion  of  its  public  spirit,  we  believe  that,  in  this  point 
view,  the  public  spirit  of  the  moderns  will  not  bear  anj 
comparison  with  that  of  the  ancients.  The  ancients, 
meaning  more  especiallj  the  Greeks  and  Roroansy  seem 
to  have  placed  their  pride  and  their  gratification  in  the  ar- 
chitectural embellishments  of  their  country.  And  these 
^mbeUishment^»  were  combined  with  those  of  statuary  and 

Eainting.  Thus  the  public  spirit  not  only  of  the  people 
Ut  of  their  respective  governments  took  a  direction  fa- 
vourable to  the  improve  rnent  of  the  fine  arts;  and  the  po- 
pular taste  was  at  once  delighted  and  refined  by  the  ut- 
most variety  niul  luxuriance  of  beautiful  forms.  The  an- 
cients, Jjotii  iiidividitally  and  collectively,  often  almost  ex- 
hausted their  revenues  in  augmenting  the  public  stock  of 
visible  grntifiration  in  their  porticos,  temples,  &c.  ;  but, 
amongst  the  moderns  there  is  little  of  this  species  of  ex- 
pence.  The  enlarged  view  of  general  gratification  andf 
tiational  ornament  is  contracted  into  the  petty  sphere  of 
siiifish  indulgence,  or  individual  vanity.  The  revenues  of 
modern  states  i.re  if5  general  much  larger  than  those  of  an- 
cient; but  what  works  of  public  magnificence  do  modern 
governments  erect?  Their  revenues  are.  for  the  most 
part  lav  ished  in  military  ravage  or  domestic  corruption ; 
Diit  what  portion  of  the  enormous  mass  o^'nipderq  taxation 
is  devoted  to  works  of  general  usefulness  or  national  0i;aa<^ 
ment^  If  we  were  to  compare  tlie  administration  ofMr.  Pitt 
with  that  of  Pericles,  and  contrast  the  respective  means 
which  «ach  possessed  for  the  em beliishnient  of  his  naiire 
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ti^e  Englishnian  make  by  the  ndo  of  the  Athenian  ?  TJm| 
Mrenues  of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Peridfls  wiU  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the  ministij  oC 
Mr.  Pitt ;  but  Pericles  with  his  comparatively  slender  re<r 
soarcesii  filled  Athens,  durin^^  his  adnunistnUion,  with  thi^ 
dioioest  works  of  ark,  and  with  structures  of  such  soUdtlg^, 
beauty  and  magnificence,  that  even  their  ruins,  after  mem 
than  twenty  centuries  of  devastation  or  decsf ,  aie  BtiU  re- 
garded wiih  the  most  lively  ialeffest  and  the  most  profound 
admiration.  But  wkatmenttsmit  of  the  arts  has  Mr.  Piil 
Mio  eternise  Us  name  or  to  render  it  worthy  to  be  plac^ 
cd  on  the  same  scroll  on  which  Fame  has  inscribed  that  of 
Pericles  to  be  read  with  sentinents  of  feneratten^liU  ^ 
knauui.  wwks  sink  in  oliliTion^  and  iidlhooMUi  iiitoresis 


£vienin  the  worM:  days  of  ancient  Rome,  iind  nhdel'  MM 
of  her  most  depraved  emperorS|  the  attention  of  the  sove^ 
reifiti  was  not  entirely  withdrawn  from  works  of  puMie 


Intks,  and  temples,  la  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
Uea,  says  ICr.  Eustace,  of  the  number  of  porticDS  with 

wkieh  Rome  was  adorned, 

'  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  the  approach  to  the 
Curiae,  tlie  Basilicae,  and  the  Forums,  was  generally  by  porticoft: 
th»t  several  ranges  of  porticos  led  to  the  capitol,  and  lined  th^ 
sides  of  the  declivity  ;  that  the  Campus  Martina  was  surround'^ 

'  ed  by  an  uninterrupted  colounade ;  that  almost  every  emperor' 
distinguished  himself  by  the  erection  of  a  new  edihce  of  the 
kind ;  aud  that  Nero  is  said  by  Suetonius  to  have  lined  the 
streets  of  Rome  (those  probably  which  be  himself  had  rebuilt) 
with  a  coutinued  portico.'    *  Several  porticos  were  erected  by 

*  the  latter  emperor  of  an  astonishing  extent.  Such  was  that  of 
Galltenus,  extending  near  two  miles  along  the  Via  Flamiaia,  that 
is,  from  the  Via  Lata  to  the  Pom  jMSkhu ;  that  of  Gordtan  to 
t&e  Campus  Maftiui»  wbiek  was  a  mile  in  length,  and  formed  of 
Aine  hinge  of  disstettf  ailcf  foQlr  of  eolamns,  opening  upon  planla- 
mm      iNtt;  c^ irbd  •  •  •  M  cannot,^  mlAith^ 

aMMH  '^Mit  express  kotbniyt-  sftfprite  and  ntr  legiKt  ths<  ^ 
'  ftiUkfs  jrotfMte  ^ttfc^'Wen  intfoduced  into  falgtand,  or  etiii 
plSfid ikP lti»«desOWH8»n  of  ths  capital.  If  we  consult  utility; 
sn'ediAter4s  li€iWysds|HsdWn  eeld  and  rainy  climate :  if  ma^ 
aifcMM^  /MM!  can  be  more  beautiiU  or  smtc  stately.  Every 
mgmts  at  l^st  m^M-lnked,  and  eVoy  elnuek  and  theatre  tori 
MsnM  l>y»srtisossr»tfce^wanl<e(>tfaaMnasnad  ftossko^ipuhliii 
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ifgort  is  a  real  iioisam*    But  our  te«li  in  public  cdifioei  9 

still  in  its  infancy.* 

Mr.  Eustace  mio^ht  have  added  that  our  public  spirit  if  ^  ' 
.smothered  Under  a  miserable  selfishness.  Our  nntional 
measures,  even  those  of  the  i^reatest  moment,  l^ive  no 
other  sprinf>-  than  that  of  jjidividual  interest.  The  pub' 
lie  g;ood  is  counted  as  nothing,  wlien  ii  comes  in  com- 
petition with,  some  pett^  personal  emolament  oi:  giatiti* 
cation.  - 

Mr.  Eustace  a2;ain  leaves  Rome,  which  is  evidently  the  ' 
scene  of  his  mosi  favourite  associations,  and  the  site  on  ' 
xrhtch  the  glow  of  classic  enthusiasm  kindles  in  his  breast, 
with  lingering  reiactance  and  fond  r^reU  AHerhaiiiag 
once  more 

*  the  £?enius  of  Rome  ia  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter/  we  *  retired*, 
says  our  author,  *  after  suu-sct  to  the  gardens  of  the  Viila  Ah-* 
diri  on  the  Pincian  Mmmt  ( CoUis  Hortnlorum.)  There  we 
seated  ourselves  under  a  cluster  of  pines  and  poplars  that  liung 
waving  over  tlu  utk  leut  wails  of  the  city,  and  as  we  enjoyed  the 
freshness  oi  the  evening  air,  reflected  upon  the  glorious  objects 
we  had  seen,  and  the  many  happy  hours  we  had  passed  in  this 
grand  Capital  of  the  civilized  world,  the  seat  of  taste,  literature, 
and  magqificence*  ,  We  were  now  about  to  take  our  leave  ibi- 
eVet;  pr^bly  of  these  noble  scenes.' 

Before.  Mr.  Eustace  irecominences,  his  tour,  lie  makefir 
some  renmrks  on  the  character  of  the  Romans,  ancient  and 
modem.  Amickt  various  sensible  obsenrations  he  says 
that,  notwithstanding  the  arbitrar}r  nature  of  the  Roman 

fovernment  which  oners  no  incentives  to  honourable  am* 
itiopy  and  has  no  tendency  to  fibster  and  expand  an^  grei^t 
qualities  of  mind  or  hearjf,  .  , 

*  seaie  feiipits  of  the  ancient  am  still  strongly  marked  in  t  he 
Aharader  fif  the  modern  Roman:  as  amid  tiw  palaces  of  the 
jiresenttherestillarisemany  traces  of  the  former  ci^.  This  ' 
nsemUsBce,  is  very  naturally  preserved  by  various  ciiroani- 
stances ;  in  the  first  place  as  the  language  of  their  ancestors  is  att 
essential  part  of  their  educatioQ,  and  as  their  application  to  it 
commences  at  a  very  early  period>  they  soon  become  acquainted 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  their  comitry,  and  with  its  history  im- 
bibe a  certain  generous  pride  not  totally  devoid  of  magnanimity. 
The  same  effect  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  grand  inoniiments  that  tower  around  them,  and  force  them- 
selves upon  the  observation  of  the  most  inattentive.  In  the  next 
place,  the  superiority  which  Home  has  always  enjoyed  in  the 
liberal  arts,  such  as  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and 
consequently  her  superior,  beauty  and  magnificence,  whiclis 
while  they  attract  strangers  from  the  most  rcmctc  coojitriesA 
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must  uauvoidably  avakeD  ut-  .tte'  bosom  of  a  cjtisen  loine  emc^ 
of  selt^iinportapce  an4  complacency «   Thirdty,  ,Rome  hat 

alw'a;^'s  been  coasidefed  ajs  the  capital  of  th«  empire  and  tbe  to^ 
fropolis  of  Christendom*  la  tbe  first  qualify  she  gives  title  aim 
preceileiKy  to  the  first  sovereign  in' Europe;  under  tbe'^^aecoad^ 
abe  confers  upon  her  bishops'  rank  and  pre^aioencft  above  all 
others,  even  though  primates  and  patriarchs ;  pcjvil^es  in  both 
cases  so  briiUantas  to  reflect  upon  Rome  a  lustre  stili  unequaL* 
led,  and  iuspire  her  inliabitaiits  with  iyft^.  ftentiaiants  qf  b^v 
grandeur  and  their  own  dignity.' 

From  Rome  Mr.  Eustace  proceed.^?  to  Florenct'*.  tte 
«et  out  at  two  o'clock  after  inidnigat,  and  tht  beautiful 
dawn  which  he  beheld  on  his  joyrney  causes  him  to  <;iv0 
the  following  dLscriminaUag'Bka6^  of  tha  Ki«h  '4ud  vaiied 
lustre  of  an  Italian  sky. 

*  *  *  '  Aurora,  such  as  Guido  contemplated,  and  vainly  en- 
iiieavoured  to  leptesentin  earthly  colours,  shed  over  tlie  Sabine 
mountains  a  ricb  ^low  gradually  softcuiiig  a.i  mure  distant  into 
purple,  lined  with  Ljold  a  ievv  tieecy  clouds  that  strewed  her 
pelU  and  at  length  pomtd  a  stream  oi  tlie  brightest  satiron  over 
all  the  eastern  sky.  The  tints  that  gild  the  clouds  even  m  our 
northern  climates,  are  as  rich  and  as  laaied  as  qm  be  imagined, 
kiib  the  daep  pv^pla  <U^ancaa  of  the  horiaoa^  aad  the  glowing 
jrailow  of  tiia  wrmament  ia  .Italy*  lar  aarpaas  onrs'm  hue  aai 
aideodonr,  aad  produoe  thufc  airy  persfnociavt,-  Unl  livid  ateoi^ 
pharct,' called  in  pajnliBg  an  Ilaliaa  sky.  In  the  contem|4ado«' 
of  this  beautiful,  and  ever  varying  ^phenomenon,  we  drove  tUl  wa 
reaclmd  the.  first  post.  La  Storta,  and  then  enjoyed  the  glories 
of  tha  siMV  till  concealing  bimsitif  in  a  golden  fringed  cloud,  aa 
ill  a  chariot,  he  darted  his  raya  from  hehiad.  it,  ami  sat  the 
nhoie  firmament  in  a  blaze/  • 

As  Mr.  £u«taee  passes  by  the  lake  Trasimenus,  ha  pi^ 
9^nt8  us  with  a  very  distinct  and  accurate  verbal  map  of 
the  scene  of  that  memorable  victory  which  Hannibal  ofo* 
tained  over  the  Romans,  when  fifteen  thousand  of  their 
troops  were  sloiiik  with  the  conaol  Fhuniaius  at  thehr . 
.head. 

*  Descending  the  high  liill  of  Magtom  we  [first  discovered, 
deaminj^  tlirough  a  wood  of  oaks,  tlie  lake  Trasimenus,  and  at 
the  village  of  Torricelli  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  found  ourselves 
on  its  banks.  This  lake  is  a  very  noble  expanse  of  water,  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and  about  seven  in  breadth.'  •  ♦  ♦  «  From 
Torricelli  the  road  winds  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Passignnno,  which  occupies  a  very  narrow  defile, 
closed  on  one  side  by  the  lake,  on  the  other  by  a  rocky  preci- 
pice.   Beyond  this  defile,  the  road  crosses  a  plain,  bounded  by 

.the  Jake  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by  a  semicircular  ridge  of 
WUs  MmX  motttttahis.  This  ridge,  which  iklls  back  in  the  centre. 
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78 .  ^  Bmtt99(§  Gmka  Tmtr^^Mimg^  Ilafy^  continutd. 

Mdvaoc^  again  oo  the  sides,  and  closes  on  the  lake  at  Pas^fj^- 
nemo  in  a  pf ecipice ;  aod  at  Ber^ketio  ki  a  lofty  acclivity.    The  ,  :  ' 
plain  thus  eucloaed  is  abmit  six' miles  m  length,  that  is  from  the 
former  to  the  latt^    Utte  plms,  and  abMll  'Ibftr '  i6  btaiHtlf 
l^offl  tli«  lakie  to  the  mounlains*    Haiinibal  coatd  not  bave  dSs^ 
M«9r«|  or  €V€ii  kav«  desired  t  sif nation  mom  ftfboraUe^o 
ati9tani|i  aad  aoibasb.  In  the  centre  of  tUs  platn  be  eftcampetf 
•t4beJl^d  of  his  African  and  Spaniab  tmopa ;  the  Btkmrts  an<| 
li^t  armed  forces  he  placed  in  the  recesses  of  tho  mountains  alt 
around,  whik  hb  cavalry  were  commissioned  to  occupy  the  dik 
fi^  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
through  it.   The  cotisul  entered  by  Borghetto  with  his  chanuK 
teriati^  rashness  and  impetuosity,  and  hastened  to  attack  the- 
army  \^hich  he  beheld  in  front :  when  a  sudden  shout  bursting  '  . 
around  informed  him  that  he  was  beset  on  all  sides ;  a  thick  : 
mist  arisinjr  from  the  lake  darkened  the  air,  noise,  confusion, 
dlMnay,  defeat,  and  slaughter  followed.    The  return  of  sun- 
shiiip  bht'wtd  the  ground  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  lake  crimsoned  with  their  blood.    A  streamlet,  which' 
nearly  intersects  the  plain  in  the  middle,  still  retains  the  name  of ' 
San^inetOf  or  Fossa  dei  S$iigue,  is  supposed  to  water  the  spott 
where  the  oooaul  fell»  and  b  said  by  the  peasants  to  bafe  rolM 
« torieat  of  blood  to  tbe  JhanmmiUi  and  empurpled  itS'  witM 
lot  cobsiderable  distance,  This  rill  is- the  most.popubir  aM^:  . 

rfrbapi  the  most  permanent  memorial  of  this  disaatrons  bot^;* ,  • 
is  kdoivn  and  pointed  oiit  by  every  peasant  and  driver,  aaA. 
contemplated  by  all  with  some  degree  of  horror/  ' , 

*  The  modem- Romans/  continues  Mr.  Eustace,  '.are  accnscd  ^ 
ol  Imbitual  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  mendieaticy ;  a  re* 
ptOoeb  founded  upon  hasty  and  partial  observation.    To  re- 
pooe  during  the  heat  of  the  day  is  a  custom  established  in  all,' 
soothem  countries,  is  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cients, and  is  both  useful  and  wholesome,  as  by  sacrificing 
hours  when  exercise  is  dangerous  or  oppressive,  it  leaves  the 
morning  and  evening,  that  is,  all  the  cool  and  delightful  part  of  '-  . 
the  day,  with  much  of  tbe  night,  open  to  business  and  amuse-  ^_ 
ment.  The  time  given  to  labour  and  rest  is  in  quantity  the  same 
as  in  northern  regions,  but  divided  in  a  different  manner.    As  ' 
for  mendicancy,  I  bave  already  obaerved,  that  in  countries  and  \'  ' 
cities  wjbere  the  poor  are  supported  "by'^oliintary  cuntnbotioi^f ' 
aieodicancY  is,  not  easily  avoidable;  ;iii  Ihvor  of  Eome  Vrnm^^ 
add,  that  tbe  number  of  beggars  is  bot  greater' there.  tbfdClii^  '^ 
otliM^^fiapittb  jof '  tbe  same  population,  and  Ibat  the  Wretchef  , 
wW.bmt  tbr. Grebes  and  poblic  edified' -ai^  gefiif^ 
gtiMigffSi  attracted  by  the  facility  of '^thering  alma  bi  b  cify^^, 
ft#|li«9iled  by  so  many  rich  travellers,  and'filM  with  so  diany 
f  omihili  andi  pious  establishments.  The  extreme  misery  whicp  ^ 
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piUls  and  asylums,  to  tb&  ruin  of  pobltc  credit,  tbe  fm^itve^^ 
rtdhment  of  the  clergy,  Dobility,  and  honseholders,       the  • 
m;tioQ3  of  the  soldiery,  and  in  short  to  the  general  system  of? 
piMqd^l<]  e|ier^i»«d  k}l  the  Freucb  while  io  possession  of  the 

From  the !  account  of  our  traveller  we  infer  that  the 
morals  of  the  Romans  are  not  ho  depraved  as  they  have 
been  gometimes  represented,  and  that  there  is  altogfether;' 
less  room  for  censure  in  Rome  than  in  the  other  cities  of 
Italy.    .  . 

*CM>liiww,  which  in  its  most  qualified  practice  is  an^^ 
iiMirit      dMcacy,  is  neither  so  common  nor  so  fla^ant :  .ttie  ■ 
amlaof  the  cardinals,  prelates,  and  clergy]  and  even  of  ibe, 
■iddKir class  of  eitisens^  are  pore  and  unimpeachable;  And' 
iSat  people  in  geuerat  ate  mfld/opeo-bearted  in  their  Jntercoune* 
and  in  their  niaftners  extremely  decorous  and  even  stately. 
TUb  latter  quality  of  the  Romans  cannot  escape  the  most  su-  •  .  ' 
peifioiat  observer ;  while  the  classic  traveller  sees^  or  seems  to  ^ 
see,- iir  this  umtfiected  gravity  and  dignified  deportmerit,  some 
trices  of  tlie  majesty  of  the  ancients,  and  fancies  that  be  dui  ]  ' 
still  discover  in  their  fallen  descendants  *, 
•■      Romanes  rerum  dt)minos  i^entemque  logatam.*  ' 
Those  who  have  beheld  the  Panorama  of  Florence, 
which  is  at  present  exhibiting  in  the  Strand,  may  compare 
it  with  the  description  which  we  are  going  to  extract ; 
and  those  who  have  not,  may,  by  perusing  what  follows, 
have  a  very  correct  mental  picture  of  this  celebrated  city, 
which  liberty  and  the  arts  once  made  their  favourite  , 
haunt;  but  which  liberty  has  long  forsook,  though  the  . 
arts  still  remain  but  languishing  for  the  support  of  that- 
inspiring  associate,  without  which  they  are  apt  to  droop.  < 
like  the  vine  without  the  stay  of  the  elm. 

.*  Florence  is  situated  in  a  vale,  intersected  by  the  Amo, " 
graced  by  numberless  hills,  and  bordered  at  no  great  distance  ' 
by  mountains  of  various  forms,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
Apennines.    The  whole  vale  is  one  continued  grove  and  gar*  • 
den,  where  the  beauty  of  the  country  is  enlivened  by  the  ani-  ' 
mation  of  the  town,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  redoubled  by  ^ 
the  industry  ,  of  its  cultivators.  White  villas  gleam  throuch  th«  > 
orchids  on  ^vqry  side,  and  large  populous  Iniidets  bomrte'^  - 
roads.  ai|d  islmosl  ime  tli^  banks  or  the  river/ 

city  itidf  spreads  along  the  side  of  ^  tim  whMi  ? 
Ibms  ope  of  its  gr^pttcit  omsmenls,  ^nd  witiimtvi  nst  nHtlllr 
lo'|i(|'lfuiie.  Its  stiie^s  are  wdl  pafcd  or  tatfcvilRgged,  wMer  ^ 
tfalm'  usual  in  southtm  dimatts^  and  ib  honscs^is  feiictal'Soliil''i^ 
an^  n^th^iC  l^tately.  It  has  aevml  squares,  andmMiiiynAwte'^ 
a^a  Waqes^  s^jdiat  its  appe»qiiisttii>ky»'iii—g  wilnwimiiiftf«' 
'  lislhk  tiraf«r4s  gnindeiir^^ 
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80   JEmiace'i  Qoisicai  TfUt  ikimgh  Jtai^  f^iimtHy 

The  faoidue  Laurentian  library  in  the  convent  anneKed 
t#  the  chfurcb  of  St.  Laurence,  which  afforded  the  most 
precious  monuments  of  the  worth,  geuius,  and  muniticence 
ol'  the  Medicean  fiimily,  had  already  suffered  considerably 
froiiJ  the  robbery  of  the  French  when  Mr.  Eustace  was  at 
Florence;  and  he  seems  to  think  it  probable  that  the 
"    whole  would  be  transported  to  Paris,  to  add  to  the  kmest*  ' 
.  hf -earned  trophies  of  that  capital. 
^  Mr.  Eustace  remarks,  with  his  ustral  discrlminatiofi, 
that  the  dome,  which  crowns  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  id 
not  so  pleasing  nor  so  grand  as  tliat  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  as  the  form  is  octas^onal,  arid  it  is  closed  at  the  top 
and  consequently  dark  and  dismal  to  a  spectator,  who 
.  recollects  the  soft  lights  that  play  round  the  Taults,  and 
illuminate  the  mosaics  of  the  Vatican.*    But  the  circum- 
stance which  renders  the  cathedral  of  Floi  ence,  as  well  as 
.  the  other  cluirches  in  that  city,  most  interesting  to  a  tra- 
veller of  cultivated  mind,  is  the  number  of  men  of  genius 
and  talents,  whose  mortal  remains  are  at  rest  under  it^ 
pavement;  and  to  many  oi  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  * 
for  the  revival  of  literature.    Over  such  remains  no  man 
can  well  tread,  without  feeling;  the  truth  of  the  comtnon 
wish  in  the  common  expression,  sit  IUh  terra  levis!  Magr. 
the  earth  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast !  '     '  j 

'  A  picture  only  records  tlie  memory  of  Dante,  whose  remains) 
notwithstanding  the  lustre  whicli  his  genius  reflects  upon  hit 
country,  sluaiber  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  in  a  tomb  erected  and  iu* 
scribed  by  Bernardo,  lather  of  the  Cardinai  Bembd/  *   *  * 
*  The  Florentines  have  indeed  at  various  times  eadearonred  ta 
recover  the  relics  of  their  illttstrious  citizen,  and  paiticniarljp 
.  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  when  Michael  Angelo  himself  is 
said  to  have  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  them;  hut  in  vaki ; 
the  people  of  Ravenna,  who  had  the  liohor  of  affording  th^ 
exiled  poet  an  asvlam  when  living,  coiiceive  that  they  have  th4 
best  title  to  the  honour  of  preserving  his  ashes  when  dead.—- 
Emhm     Fhrentia  except  Rarmna,'*  saj^s  the  epitaph^ 
vivo  frucru,  mortutim  cohns,  *  *  *  (umuhm  prectosutA  wmsU^ 
S.  P.  E.  RAV.  Jure  ac  ttre  mo  tanquam  tkesaurum  stuaa  mU- 
nioit,  instauravli  orjiavit.*''' 

Afier  mentioning  the  g^rand  bronze  portals,  beloniJ^ing  to 
the  liaptistery,  adjoin ini;  the  catliedr^il,  which  are  adorned 
with  ba'^hO  relir  vos  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  Mi- 
chael Aiigelo  called  the  oiitcs  of  Paradise,  and  which  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  executed  in.  an  early  part  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  £j;enius  of  the  arts  is  supposed  to 
kave  been  smothered  under  .  the  ignoraniie  ftfid  bftrbariBBi 
of  the  timesy  Mr.  £ustac«  remariis  ibal 
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*  Our  ideas  of  the  middle  at;rs  are  in  many  resf>ects  the  mere 
prejudices  of  chi!dhoo(t.  Europe,  or  at  least  Italy  was  never 
involved  in  such  utter  darkness  as  some  of  our  modern  oracles 
endeavour  to  make  their  unthinking  readers  imagine.  Some  of 
tiieltaKiQ  repoblics  were  then  in  the  full  enjuyment  of  liberty, 
mnd  liberf  J  new  jet  visited  a  country  without  bringiu^  know- 
ledge and  tMte»  the  arts  and  the  sdeaoes  in  her  tram.  lo  fact, 
tJie  centaty  tad  the  country  that  produced  dmahue  and  Qiotto, 
4risi^J^md  UgoUnit  DmUt  and  Peirmha,  could  Q>t  have  been 
^jeficJeot.JQ  genius  or  criticism,  in-  painting  or  sculpture,  in  de- 
sign  or  int^rohitecture/       - . 

^xMe  .m  i^t  not  quit  Florence  without  stoppings  to  hear 
6ur  traieller  say  somethini^  of  its^&mous  gallery,  though 
ity  at  preaont^  offers  so  many  Kubjects  of  regret  ta  the  va- . 
cant  rramd^and  pedestals  which  were  formerly  occupied 
hy  the  l^emss  of  Medicis^  the  Faun^  the  Wrestlers^  and 
other  inasler*piecos  of  Art.  Notwithstanding  the  dreary 
void,  however,  whidi  has  been  made  by  the  removal  of  the ' 
best  statties  and  paintings,  the  gallery  still  retained  many 
excellent  in  their  kinds,  and  capable  singly  of  giving  re« 
putation  to  any  transalpine  collection.^  This  gallery, 
which  was.  built  in  the.  year  1564,  is  ^  in  the  form  of  the 

Greek  and  is  • 
'  More  than  five  hundred  kifk  in  length/  *  oqcupies  the  whole 
ltHI8l4>:<»^i  |tbe  huildiug  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  or  space  that 
iMM^yiiB/^MiDuiiicatbn.  Each  wing  of  this  gallerv  is  four 
hjHtlihd^  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  part  that  forms  the 
edmmunication  is  more  than  one  hundred;  it. is  about  twenty*  ' 
£i>ur  lu  breadth,  and  nearly  as  many  in  heighth.  Tiie  ceiling  is 
painted  in  fresco,  and  represents  in  cue  wing  various  mytholo* 
gicai.  sut^jects,  in  the  middle  and  the  other  wins;,  conspicuous 
persons  and  events  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  fiorence.  These 
paintin^js  are  only  interesting  inasmuch  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  history  ol"  tiie  art.  Immediately  under  the  ceiling  is  a 
line  of  portraits  ot  <^Teat  men,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  of 
the  latter  niaiiy  are  copied  from  originals.  The  walls  are 
aduriK'd  with  |)ictijre>,  and  lined  with  busts  and  statues  all  an- 
tique, some  in  njari)le  ,and  some  in  bronze.  All  the  l)iisls  are 
of  Roman  eMij>eror.>,  or  of  persons  connected  with  iinpeiial  fa- 
milies. The  statues  generally  represent  gods  or  heroes;  of 
these,  few  a^e  perfect,  most  having  been  damuged,  and  repaired 
v^tb  more  or, felicity  by  modern  arti«ls.  Intisrmingleo  with 
the  statues  aid  (musts'  are  altars  and  sarcophagi,  shields  and  .tro^ 
phies.  Above  the  statues'  the  pictures  .are  ranged  in  such' a' 
laanner  as  Ho  form  the  history  of  the  art  from  the.  eleventh 
ceutury  down  to  the  seventeenth/  * 

,  Hardlf  any  city  contains  in  its  adjacent  scenery  a  greater 
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variety  of  rural  be^ivtj  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Flo*  - 
rence.  *  Of  all  the  objects  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Florenee,  Fiesole  is  from  its  antiquity,  its  situation,  and  its 
celebrity,  one  <^f  the  most  oonspicuous  and  attractive.' 
It  was  ^  one  of  the  twelve  Etrurian  cities,'  and  prolong;ed 
its  existence  till  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.   It  is  '  now  a  lonely  but  beautiful  village.* 

*  Placed  CD  the  summit  of  a  lofly  and  broken  etoiBencey  it 
looks  down  on  the  vale  of  Amo,  and  qommaods  Florence  with 
all  its  domes,  towers,  and  palaces,  the  villas  that  encircle  if, 
and  the  roads  tint  lead  to  it.  The  recesses,  swells,  and  breaks 
of  the  hill  on  which.it  stands  arie  covered  with  groves  of  pines, 
ilex,  and  cypress.  Above  these  groves  rises  the  dome  of  the 
cathedrul ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  reposes  a  rich  and  vene- 
rable abbey,  founded  by  the  Medicean  family.  Behind. the  hill 
al  a  distance  swell  the  Apennines.  That  a  place  graced  with ' 
so  many  beauties  should  deli<:ht  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  is 
not  wonderful,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  alluded  to  with  com- 
placency by  Milton,  panefryrized  by  Politian,  inhabited  by  Pi- 
cas, and  frequented  by  Lorenzo.  The  abbey  of  Fiesole  was 
the  retreat  of  Picus,  and  governed  at  that  time  by  an  abbot 
worthy  of  such  a  guest,  Matteo  Bosso,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  frugal  table  of  this  venerable  sage 
united  not  unfrequently  the  three  last  mentioned  persons  with 
Ficinus  and  Hermolaua  £arharus*  Such  a  society  has  been 
compared  to  Plato's  repasts,  snd  to  the  philosophic  interview^ 
of  Cicero,  and  hb  friends.  In  genius  snd  eloquence,  they  ins- 
tated, hut  could  not  presume  to  rival  these  illustrious  aseocti* 
tions ;  but  hi  virtue  and  in  that  superior  wisdom  which  they 
derived  from  Christianity,  they  far  surpassed  their  famed  pre^ 
decessors.  '  Politian  has  celebrated  Faesulss  and  the  scenes 
which  he  so  often  contemplated  with  aU  the  rapture  of  a  poet, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  RmtikiUt  a  subject  which  the  genqs  oif 
the  place  seems  to  have  inspired. 

'  Hie  resonat  blando  tibi  pinus  amata  snsurm 
Hie  vaga  coniferis  insibilat  aura  cupr^essis; 
Hie  scatebris  salrt  et  buUentibus  inc  ira  vents 
Pura  coloratos  interstrepit  unda  lapillos  .     ,  » 
Talia  Ficsuleo  lentus  nieditabar  in  aiitro 
■  Rure  sub  nrbano  Mediciiii.',  qua  mons  saeer  urben^ 
Ma:oniaui,  lonsjique  vohnniiia  despicit  Arni, 
Qua  bonus  hobpitiuni  fclix,  plucidanique  quietem 
Indulgens  Laurens,  Laurens  non  ultima  Piinebi 
Gloria,  jactatis  Laurens  fida  anchora  musis/ 
The  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  which 
abounds  most  in  picturesque  beautj,  is  that  to  the  abbejr 
of  Vallombrosay  the  road  to  which  runs  for  thirteen  miles 
in. the  vale  of  Amo,  illong  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that 
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name.  The  description  which  Mr.  Eustace  has  given  of 
this  journej,  will,  we  have  no  doubt^  be  perused  bj  the 
reader  with  a  gopd  deal  of  pleasure,  simdar  to  that  with 
wliich  it  was  performed  by  the  writer.  The  writer  had 
delineated  the  whole  .scene  with  rreat  sensibiUtj  and 
taste,  and  the  description  is  pervaded  by  a  sort  of  devo- 
tioqal  giow  which  heightens  at  once  the  beautv  and  the 
interest. 

'  A  little  beyond  Pelago/  says  Mr,  £u»tace,  *  we  began  to 
ascend  the  ^peuntneip  and  windio^  along  their  sides  eigoyed^ 
as  we  adi^aneed,  nmny  delicious  ?lews  of  hills  crOwned  with 

viihts,  aud  uiountaiiis  sometimes  covered,  and  sometimes  merely 
spotted  »vitli  the  olive,  the  vine,  snd  ilex.   The  beauty  of  the 

scenery  increased  upon  us  at  every  step,  and  as  we  passed 
througij  groves  of  lofty  chestnuts  intermingled  with  oak,  we 
occastonullv  caught  the  view  of  ^  torrent  tumbling  from  the 
crags,  a  diuich  seated  on  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  hill,  or  a  bro- 
ken ii(i-t^  of  rocks  and  precipices.  At  a  little  distance  from 
t!it;  Liljhpy  ^ve  observed  a  large  stone  cross  placed  at  the  entrnnce 
ot  a  wood  ii(  tirs  thick  aud  lotty,  whose  deep  shade  was  iigiited 
up  by  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  setting  sun  that  sliot  along  the 
arcades  formed  tlieii  luetliiM^  branches.  As  we  enleied,  the 
abbey  bell  tolled  to  call  the  monks  to  the  evening  service,  aud 
CCiltiiHied  lolling  till  we  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  this  path 
to  a  little  plain,  bounded  behind  by  a  semi-circukf  curve  oi 
steep  motMitaias  coveted  to  the  summit  with  one  continued 
ibi^«'  Here  we  beheld  the  antique  towers,  and  pinnacles  of 
the  abbey  rising  full  before  ns ;  and  on  a  nearer  approach  heard 
.  the  swell  of  the  organ,  an^d  the  voices  of  the  choir,  and  instantly 
alighting  under  tlie  archway  of  the  gate»  hastened  to  the- 
church.  The  monks  were  then  singing  the  qui  habitat  (ninetv- 
fint  Psalm),  which  is  part  of  the  evening  service.  The  melody 
was  sweet  and  solemn  ;  a  long  pause  betwc^eu  each  verse  gave 
it  time  to  produce  its  full  effect;  and  the  gloom  of  the  churchy 
the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  chant  of  the  choir,  and  the  tones  of 
the  organ  could  not  fail  to  awaken  iu  the  mind,  already  pre- 
pared by  the  scenery,  and  circumstances  of  place  a?id  time,  a 
stron<T  emotion  of  piety,  awe,  aud  melancholy.  Wlu  ii  service 
was  t:uded,  tiic  monks  retired  in  deep  silence,  like  many 
ghosts  gliding  along  the  nave,  and  disajipearing  iu  the  aisles ; 
we  withdrew  with  regret.  We  were  then  conducted  by  the 
lather  appointed  to  receive  strangers  to  the  usual  apartments 
all^rtted  to  visitants,  and  treated  with  unaffected  hospitality/ 

'  The  little  plain  in  whiidi  the  idibey  stands  is  imbosomed  ia 
Ibe  Apennines,  open  to  the  rays  of  the  western  sun,  but  enclosed 
on  the  south,  east,  and  north,  by  a  semicircular  r|dge  of  monn^ 
tains.  ^  The  steep  acclivity  is  clothed  to  the  saromit  wtth:lbrests 
9i  aadcnt  fin,  oahs^  and  beeches,  waving  one  above  the  olfaeri 
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sometimes  apparently  hanging  from  tlie  very  brows  of  the 
precipices  and  bendin.^  over  the  &teep.    In  the  up{)er  regions  aa 
occasional  glade  breaks  the  uniforoiity  of  forest  scenery,  vvhue 
the  naked  summits  expand  into  wide  ^rrassy  downs,  and GOmmaild 
a  beautiful  view  over  the  yimo  iuul  its  storied  vale,  Florence 
and  all  its  neighbour  in   lulls  on  one  side,  and  extending  on  the 
other  to  the  wilds  of  CamaldQli  and  La  Vemia.  The  elevafioa 
is  so  considerable  even  at  the  abbey,  a«to  affect  the  t^mparatoro 
of  the  air,  iosoipuch  indeed  tliat  after  having  panted  so  long  at 
Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence,  we  found  ourselves  deligbtluHy 
refreshed  at  Vdhmbrem  by  the  cool  breezes  of  an  English  suin- 
n»er.  The  day  after  our  arrival  the  good  ialher,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  strangers,  was  so  obliging  as  to  defer  dinner 
tiJI  a  late  hour,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  our  intended  ex- 
cursion to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  and  after  breakfast  we. 
set  out,  crossing  fii«t  the  little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands ; 
and  then  passing  a  stream  that  descends  from  the  cliff,  we  began 
the  ascent  by  a  narrow  pathway  which  winds  up  the  acclivity, 
but  is  >'et  suihcientK^  stt^rp  ;;nd  laborious.    However,  as  tl»e 
heat  uas  by  no  means  opp'essive,  and  we  walked  under  a  deep 
shade  the  whole  way,  the  ascent  was  not  very  fatiguing.  The 
trees  that  form  the  forest  through  which  we  passed,  are  gene- 
rally old,  shattered,  and  vent  r.  bic,  .  iid  the  silence  that,  reigned 
around  us  interrupted,  perhaps  I  ndglit  have  said  heightened^ 
by  tlic  murmurs  of  the  wind  unusually  deep  in  such  a  vast  mass 
>of  foliage,  was  extremely  impressive,  and  gave  the  savage  scene 
around  us  a  grand,  a  melancholy  solemnity,  Tfacohannels  of 
several  torrents  now  dry,  but  encumbered  with  fragments  of 
rock  and  trunks  of  tr^  hurled  down  by  the  fury  of  the  moun- 
tain stream,  furrowed  the  sides  of  tbe-steep,  and  added  to  its 
hide  magmficence.   Down  one  of  these  channels  a  rill  still 
continued  to  roll,  and  tumbling  from  roek  to  rock  formed  se- 
veral cascades,  whose  tinklings  were  faintly  heard  amidst  the 
hollow  roar  of  The  forests.    When  we  reached  the  summit  we 
walked  up  and  down  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  that  alwnys  fan 
the  higher  reoions  of  the  x4penniues,  und  to  conteinplatc  J^t  the 
'  same  time  the  picture  expanded  beneath  us ;  on  one  bid* ,  the 
declivity  shagged  with  wood,  and  enclosing  in  an  ovai  sweep 
the  lawn  and  abbey  o(  yullombvosa ;  and  on  the  other,  a  long 
ridge  of  bleak  rugged  mountains.    We  then /ecJined  under  a 
tliicket  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  and  compared  the  scenery 
immediately  under  us  w  ith  Milton's  dcaciiption,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  original/ 
'  While  thus  employed  on  the  summit,  we  heard  the  bell  toll- 
.  ing  below  for -afternoon  service;  and  immediately,  began  our  de- 
scent. The  tblHng  of- a  church  betl  is  one  of  the  lew  sounda 
^  that  disfurb  the  sflence  without  lessening  the  iiolemnity  ^f  aoli* 
taiy  scenes.   In ,  our  descent  we  stopped  occasionally  to  liste* 
to>  its  ti»^  »xir,  re-^hoed.  fhun  the  tfppooto  woods,  iqid  x^-* 
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bellowed  from  .steep  to  steep.    It  occurred  to  me  a9  I  worked 

vny  -w^y  down  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  now  and  thpn  stop- 
ped to  breathe  and  admire  the  rupes -dl  vftruum  ntmwt:  that 
these  forests  find  dells  that  now  rcsonnfl  wilh  the  toll  of  tiie 
«church  gonig  bell,  once  prriiaps  repealed  the  screams  and 
shouts  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng.' 

Mr.  Eustace  mentions  another  excursion  fi  om  the  ab» 
bej  whiph  leads  '  b^  a  wiadtng  patlnvay,  where 

**  the  Etrnrian  shades  • 
High  over-areh'd  embower"  '  • 

to  an  liermita»je,  or  rather  a  I itilo  coiivent,  erected  on  the  flat, 
surface  of  a  rock  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  muujitain. 
This  retreat  is  a  very  commodious  house,  with  a  little  garden 
behiad,  and  a  fountain  clear  as  crystal  bubbling  out  from  » 
cleft  in  the  rock ;  ft  has  a  cliapel  annexed  to  it,  and  is  divided 

.intoa  variety  of  little  galleries,  oratories,  and  cells,  very  neatly 
furaisiie4  and  adorned  with  pictores-and  prints,  and  the  whole 
in  a  style  totally  diflfercnt  from  every  other  dwelling,  fancifully 
pretty,  and  peculiarly  conformable  to  its  destination*  This  ro- 
mantic herniitage  is  called,  partly  I  suppose  from  its  situation 
and  prospect,  and  partly  from  its  internal  conveniences  Paradi- 

,  iino;  and  I  must  confess,  that  I  never  visited  an  abode  better 
calculated  to  furnish  the  hermit  with  all  the  aids  of  meditation, 
and  all  the  hixuries  of  holy  retirement.  From  his  window  he 
may  behold  the  Val  d'Arno,  and  the  splendours  of  Florence,  at 
a  distance  too  j^reat  to  dazzle:  around  him  he  sees  spread  all 
the  grandeur  and  all  the  gloom 'of  rocks,  forests,  and  moun- 
tains ;  by  his  fountain  side  he  may  hear  the  liriiiling  of  rills  and  - 
the  roaring  of  torrents.  Sometimes,  too,  wtiile  absorbed  in 
meditation,  tlit^  swell  of  the  distant  organ,  and  the  voices  of  the 
choir  far  below  may  steel  upou  his  ear,  and  prompt  Uit  song  of 

praise,*    "         '  .  *  . 

[To  he  conclu<!e<]  in  our  next] 


Aut.  VIII.  —  CrusUwus  P^usa^  and  other  Poem8^  \  By 
W.  S.  Walker,  London,  Longmail  and  Co.  1813j,  Svo. 
pp.  270.   Price  10s.  6d.  ; 

    *  ■ 

THERE  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
poblicpition  of  this  volume,  on  which  we  shall  offer  a  few 
wiords.  Public  display  of  precocious  talent  is  do  lon^r  in- 
teresting on  the  score  isS  novelty,  as  the  harvest  of  literaiy 
prodigies  from  six  to  sixteen  has  been  of  late  yeaiis  super-  • 
abundant.  It  is  not  therefore  from  a  reference  to  the  age  . 
of  our  present  author  simply,  (he  info^uis  us  that  he  ip 
only  sixteen  years  of  &ge),  but  from  a  view  to  that,^  com- 
bined with  the  circumstances  under  which  we  find  him^  as 
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also  wi^h  a  regard  to  the  real  ntcrit  of  his  vol u me)  that 
we  have  judged  him  of  sufficient  consequiince  to  occupy  a 

few  pages  of  our  iioview. 

Mr.  Walker  is  at  present  an  upper  boy  at  one  of  the 
most  celebrated,  if  iu»t  the  iiio>t  celebrated  school  of 
classical  learning  ii!  the  kinejdoiii,*  where  his  taste-  has 
been  formed  by  the  purest  models  of  ancient  poetry,  and 
his  own  disposition  has  led  hiai  in  the  hours,  which  are  , 
free  from  scholastic  duties,  to  acquire  an  acquaintance 
with  our  own  poets.    It  is  our  duty  then  to  look  to  the 
result  of  these  manifest  advantai'rf'p^  not  forgetting  to  keep 
them  steadily  in  view  during  the  exeri  isr  of  critical  juris- 
diction.   There  is  no  possible  parallel  between  those,  who 
have  lisped  in  numbers,  under  every  unfavourable  circum- 
stance of  situation  in  life,  as  a  Bloomfield,  or  a  Blackett, 
and  who  have  been  for  years  conversing'  with  persons  de- 
void of  all  mental  retinement,  and  a  young  aspirant,  who 
is  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education,  and  sharing  them 
with  the  first  nobles  of  the  land.    As  may  be  supposed 
then,  the  subjects,  the  ideas,  the  diction  of  this  poetical 
^ssay  are  widely  tlitierent  from  those  ot  boy^  of  uneducated 
talent,  whose  (  trly  habits  have  very  naturally  led  them  to 
pastoral  and  descriptive  poetry.    To  burst  upon  us  with 
'  four  books  of  an  epic  poem,  is  doubtless  rather  bold,  but 
this  species  of  confidence  is  the  ellect,  and  the  very  natu-  . 
ral  effect  of  a  consciousness  of  strength.    It  is  a  mere 
truism  to  observe,  that  youth  under  every  circumstance 
will  be  deficient  in  judgment,  more  especially  so,  when 
hurried  away  by  the  ardour  of  poetical  composition  ;  but 
■  it  would  not  be  equally  true,  were  any  one  to  assert,  tliat 
the  habit  of  conteinnlating  pure  models,  and  of  hearini; 
.elegant  criticism  bom  {he  jiulpit  of  a  scholastic  instructor, 
were  of  themselves  sufhc  icut  remetiips  against  a  general  de- 
lect incid.jt  toa  particular  stage  of  UtiE*.    In  point  ofjudg- 
,  luent  in  composition,  there  will  be  seldom  much  dilierence 
d  dsicible  from  education,  while  only  in  progress;  the 
educafpd  and  uneducated  will  both  err,  but  they  will  err 
in  a  dii!Vr(  fit  way  ;  for  in  general  a  certain  degree  of  ti- 
midity in  a  self-taught  genius,  will  prove  as  salutary  a  re- 
straint to  all  offensive  exuberances,  as  the  critical  know- 
ledg*e  of  the  boy,  ^vho  has  been  classically  instructed. 
Our  readers  see,  that  this  is  a  prelude  to  the  ohserj^ation  ' 
that  there  are  some  g%ing^  deficiencies  oif  judlKQAeat  ill 


♦  |ito|i  college. 
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our  atriher ;  there  are  so,  and  these  deficiencies  are  pre- . 
cisely  such  as  would  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances 
above  cited.    Mr.  Walker's  habitual  studies  have  pre- 

.  served  liim  from  absurdity  of  metaphor,  and  alfected  vi- 
ciottsness  of  style,  but  the  '  currens  calamus,'  over  which 
he  has  as  yet  acquired  no  controul,  has  led  him  into  a 
reprehensible  d iff u sen es«  of  narrative;  and  the  daily  cus- 
tom of  reading  and  repeating  classical  authors,  has  occa- 
sionally «^iven  too  strong  a  taint  of  Roman  ideas  and 
manners  to  modern  subjects.  The  fu nner  of  these  defects 
is  most  prominent  in  the  poem  entitled  '  Gu?tavus  Vasn,' 
the  latter  in  that  ot  '  the  Exile.'  They  are  neither,  how- 
ever, faults,  which  need  in  any  way  discourage  the  poet; 
the  former  will  by  a  little  experieuce  work  its  own  cure, 
the  latter  is  n  failing-,  which  we  by  no  means  regret  to  see 
at  the  author's  present  age.  We  look  at  his  present  vo- 
lume, only  as  a  specimen,  a  promise  of  more  successful 
exertion  in  future,  and  the  detect,  which  we  are  noticinff, 
assures  us  of  a  f^-ood  store  of  ideas  laid  up  in  the  mind, 
though  want  of  leisure  to  form  as  yet  any  very  intimate 
act  naintance  M  ith  Juii^lish  writers,  and  inexperience,  have 
not  aftorded  the  means  of  arranging  such  ideas,  or  making   •  ^ 

•  any  mental  dassiicatioa  of  the  contents  of  this  store- 
houl^. 

Gkistavns  Vasa,  of  which  three  books  and  a  portion  of 
aibi]irth  are  here  produced  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  author*8 
abilities,  is  an  epic  poem  in  rhyme,  not  a  bad  copy  in  point  •  ' 
of  cadeiice  of  Pope's  Iliad :  in  the  notes  a  plan  is  laid 
dovm  for  sevdn  succeeding  books,  with  a  table  of  contents 
for  each  book ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  having  carried  oa  ^ 
his  subject  through  ten.books,  the  author  adds  ratliar  ub« 
advisedly, 

*  The  remaining  hooks,  ten  or  fourteen  m  number,  (making  the 
aggregate  twenty-four),  will  he  occupied  with  a  detail  of  tlie 
lon^  and  various  war  waged  by  Gust&vus  against  Chrt&tieniy 
and  the  poem  will  conclude  with  his  coronatioD/  v  - 

We  say  that  this  promise  is  an  ill  advised  one,  for  as  in  v 
the  three  complete  books  before  us,  little  or  no  progress 
is  made  in  the  real  business  or  action  of  the  poem,  unless 
in  the  sequence  the  work  becomes  '  dispar  sibi,'  and  is 
most  compressed,  where  the  abundance  of  matter  de-     "  , 
mands  most  dilation,  there  is  no  assignable  number  of 

:  books  that  will  conduct  us  through  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Gustavus — but  the  reasons  which  we  have  before 
urged,  make  the  plan  of  this  poem  for  less  an  object  of 

^  critical  remark,  than  the  exmiUoiii  it iftfrom  the  hittei^ 
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tliat  we  are*  to  jud^e,  whether  Mr.  Walker  is  likely  to  be- 
come conspicuous  in  that  line  of  exertion,  which  he  has 
selected;  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  undoubtedly  will  be- 
come so,  an  opinion  w  hich  we  trust  our  extracts  will  tend 
to  propagate.  The  subject  too  is  well  chosen ;  there  is  a 
chivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  in  the  hero,  which  excites 
interest ;  while  his-  politiqai  foresii;ht,  patieiit  and  deter- 
mined spirit,  demand  admiration.  The  vicissitudes  of  his 
fortunes  give  excellent  scope  for  fable,  the  wild  scenery  of 
his  country  is  a  subject  nearly  unattempted  yet  in  verse,' 
and  lastly,  the  subordinate  dramatis  persons,  persons, 
who  from  confined  means  of  intercoui*8e  \%ith  the  more 
.polished  parts  of  Europe,  must  have  preserved  much  ori- 
ginality of  manner  and  thought,  and  many  excrescences 
not  worn  off  by  the  collision  of  society,  afford  an  ample 
field  for  delineation  of  character.  .Nor  has  Mr.  Walker 
lost  sight  of  these  advantages;  though  the  attention  of  the 
-reader  is  certainly  slacken^  by  the  diffuseness  of  the  nar- 
rative, it  is  very  frequently  recalled  by  pictures  too 
strongly  marked  to  be  cursorily  observed.  We  are  not 
very  fond  of  the  frequent  intervention  of  super-human 
agency,  onr  young,  poet's  taste  for  the  introduction  of  a 
genius  of  Sweden,  and  subservient  spirits  is  the  very  na- 
tural result  of  sitting  down  to  write,  when  be  has  just 
returned  from  school,  and  thrown  his  Homer  on  the  ta- 
ble; reflection  will  shew  hini,  how  much  less  adapted 
these  persons  are  to  modern  than  to  ancient  narrative 
poetry,  for  such  must  be  the  definition  of  all  epic  compo- 
sition drawn  from  real  history.  As  even  Homer  himself 
has  been  said  only  to  allegorize,  when  he  iolroduces  his. 
deities,  any  poet  may  shelter  himself  under  a  similar  plea, 
hut  in  what  afler  all  consists  the  strength  of  such  a  plea  2 
If  allegory  wears  so  thick  a  cloak  as  not  to  f>e  discernible, 
what  matters  the  intention  of  the  poet  3  the  effect  on  th^ 
reader    to  \ye  the  test  of  the  experiment. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  anal^^  that,  which  is  only 
a  fragment,  we«hall  be  desultory  |n  the  few  ^tracts  that 
we  make.  The  following,  at  the  com|lie|}Geiiient.of  boo^ 
the  third,  i«  no  vulgar  invocation. 

*  Auspicious  spirit,  whosoe'er  thou  art,  • 

Who  wiirm,  exalt,  and  fill  the  poet's  heart/  ' ' 

Who  bade  yoiin^  Homer  puur  the  martial  strain, 

And  led  the  Tuscan  bard  thro'  hell's  profuuud  doinain* 

By  whom  unequal  Caiudeus  borne  along  - 

A  torreut  stream,  ma  jestic,  wild,  and  strong,  ...» 

Sung  India's  clime  disclosed,  ajid  fiery  showers 

Bur^liiij^  on  Calicut  ^  ^eiiidioub  lowers; 
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By  whom  soft  Mafo  caiieht  M  onian  fire,  ' 
.  And  plaintive  Ossian  tuned  his  Celtic  lyre. 
If  still  'tis  thine  o'er  Morven's  heaths  to  rove,        '  *' 
Tajo's  green  bank,  or  Mele's  haliuu'd  ^rove, 
,    Assist  me  thence,  command  my  grooving  song 
To  roll  with  nobler  energy  along. 
Before  me  life's  extended  vale  appears. 
Onward  I  hasten  through  the  gulf  of  years,  - 
And  soon  must  sink  beneath  them ;  let  my  name 
"With  one  bright  furrow  of  recording  fame  ' 
Mark  my  brief  course ! — if  led  by  thee  I  stray'd 
In  youth's  sweet  dawn,  beneath  the  haael  shade; 
While  over  head  clear  shone  the  sunnv  'beam, 
And'noon*s  weak  breeze  scarce  curl'd  the  tepid  stream^ 
Still  aid  me,  gentle  spirit,  still  inspire, 
My  Jirst  bold  task,  and  add  diviner  fire.' — P.  8*i. 
This  reference  to  t)ie  poet's  own  situation  is  sttrelj  in- 
troduoed  in  a  delicate  and  in  a  feeling  manner,  and  as 
classical  authority  is  that,  on  which  he  chiefly  leans  at. 
present,  aod  that  autltority  is  not  wanUng^  to  support  a 
poet  in  introducing  his  own  situation  or  occupations,  cri- 
ticism can.  find' no  sound  objection.    As  a  specimen  of  the 
author'^  powers  in  delineation  of  character,  we  sliall  se-' 
led  that  of  Trollio,  or  more  properly  Archbishop  Trolie ; 
it  is  introduced  by  the  assembling  of  a  state  coanciL 
'  First  of  their  order,  as  in  rank  and  fame, 
Superior,  Upsal's  hiuij^hty  prelate  came; 
Erect  ill  pricsth  ])ride,  lie  stalk'd  aloiifr, 
And  tower'd  suproaie  o'er  ail  the  priucely  throng  ;  . 
A  soul  congenial,  and  a  mind  replete  * 
With  ready  artifice,  and  ho!<t  dpciiit. 
To  suit  a  lyrunt  s  eiuL>,  liouever  base,         ~  ' 
In  ChristiLTH  N  tiiendship  had  secured  his  place,  " 
His  were  the  senator's  and  courtif*r's  fiarts. 
And  uU  tlie  statesman's  mair^zitie  of  arts; 
His,  each  expedient,  each  alUpowcrfiit  wile. 
To  thwart  a^foe,  or  win  a  monarch's  smile ; 
The  nicely  planned,  and  well  pursued  intrigue. 
The  smooth  evasion  of  the  hollow  league. 
The  specious*  argument,  tlii^t  subtly  strays 
Thro'  winding  sophistry's  protracted  maze  ^ 
The  complicated,  deep,  immense  design, 
Thatworks^n  darkness,  like  a  labouring  nioey 
Unknown  to  all,  till  burstin*^  into  birth. 
Its  wide  explosion  shakes  tV  astonish'd  earth; 
His  was  the  prompt  invention,  fruitful  still 
means  suhsaivieBt  to  the  vaiying  will; 
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The  flexible  expci  lncss,  jjiuoolh,  and  mean. 
That  glides  thro'  obstacles,  and  wins  unseen ; 
The  quick  ducernment,  tlaC  with  eagle  eyes 
.  Sees  distant  storms  ia  etber  darkly  rise. 
And  active  vigour,  that  arrests  thenr  course,  -  : 
Or  to  a  diffsreni;  aim  diverts  their  force. 
He,  in  a  happier  land  by  fieiedom  Uess'd, 
H^d  hallow'd  virtue  dawn'd  upon  his  breast,  . 
Had  done  some  glorious  deed  to  stamp  fais'namCy 
High  on  the  roil  of  ever- during  fiime; 
Snatch'd  from  oppression's  .)aws,  some  victim  realm. 
Or  fix'd  in  stable  peace  his  country's  wavering  helm* 
But  baleful  guilt  usurp'd  with  fatal  care 
A  heart,  which  virtue  bad  been  proud  to  share^ 
And  turu'd  to  hateful  dross  the  rndiant  ore, 
Whose  lustre  might  have  gilded  Sweden's  shore/ 

Book  I.  p.  7. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Walker  less  fortunate  in  landscape  than  in 
portrait,  although  periui])*^  he  does  not  write  it  so  much  con 
amore.  Gustavus  Iimisclf  does  not  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  poem  until  the  third  book,  the  person,  who, 
finds  him  in  bis  retirement  in  Dalecarlia,  is  directed  by 
the  genius  of  Sweden.  The  baine  extract  will  give  us  a 
very  elegant  description  of  the  eveniD|^  jtwtlight,  and  in- 
troduce us  to  the  hero  himself.  '  ' 

*  'Twas  now  the  time  \vlje?i  sober  evening  shedb  ' 
.  Her  dusky  mantle  o'ei  the  grassy  meads,  \  '  ' 

Nor  yet  the  pale  stars  trembled  thro'  the  trees. 
Nor  sparkling  quiver'd  on  th'  inconstant  seas,      •  * 
JJor  yet  the  moon  illumed  the  solenui  scene. 
The  fields  were  silent,  aud  the  heavens  serene- 
When  in  a  vale  with  shadowy  firs  replete,.   .         •»  .  • 
Whose  broad  boughs  rustled  thro^  the  dark  retread 
■  Beneath  a  pine,  that  sunk  to  slow  decay, 
Ukiseen  Gustavus. p0ss*il  the.hours  away. 
^  From  earliest  dawn,  ere  day's  third  glass  was  run* 
Hie  chief  had  niased»  nor  mask'd  the  rising  suBy 
And  the  retiring  day  'appear'd  as  just  begun : 
£ach  flattering  argument  his  pride  revolved. 
Each  gleam  of  patriot  hope»  yet  undissolved. 
Traced  to  its  dubious  sonrce,  each  meteor  light, 
Till  the  last  s^Hirk  went  out,  and  all  was  nignt* 
Convinced  at  length  he  spoke :  the  woods  around 
With  solemn  awe  return  the  mournful  sound. 
And  souls  of  patriots  listenM  from  on  high*. 
Voieertain  yet  o£  Sweden's  destiny..' 
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A  solUoqiiy  ensues,  the  spirit  of  which  combined  with 
some  very  bright  flashes  of  poetry,  are  insuflScIent  to  pre- 
vent the  reaoer's  mind  from  languishing  under  the  inor* 
dinate  length  of  the  speech.    Poetry  overstepped  nature 
a  little,  when  she  first  authorized  the  measured  soliloquy, 
but  a  very  long  soliloquy  is  too  remote  from  nature  to  be  • 
even  tolerable :  The  drama  is  a  province  of  poetry  in 
which  this  licence  has  perhaps  been  more  frequently  ex- 
ercised than  in  any  other,  but  even  here  this  defect  has 
.  worked  its  own  cure ;  for  as  the  drama  either  is,  or  ought 
to  be  adapted  to  representation,  and  as  in  representation 
there  is  a  dead  weight  attached  to  a  soliloquy,  if  it  ex- 
ceeds a  sudden  effusion  of  feeling,  or  a  short  flow  of  me- 
lancholy expression,  public  taste  nas  in  most  ages  of  lite-  . 
rature  restricted  this  usage  within  moderate  bounds  We 
think  the  analogy  will  hold  in  epic  poetry,  which  either  is 
or  ought  to  be  a  representation  of,  certainly  not  real, 
but  of  heroic  life,  and  if  that  heroic  life  approaches  nearer  - 
to  our  own  times,  it  must  at  the  same  time  accommodate 
itself  nearer  to  the  habits  of  mankind;  or  ia  the  words 
of  Horace,  '  incredulus  odi.' 

The  Exile  is  the  second  poem  in  point  of  length,  but 
there  is  an  intricacy  in  the  fable,  if  indeed  there  is  a  fable, 
which  requires  much  labour  to  unravel.  It  is  faulty  from 
the  constant  recurrence  of  images  not  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  however  applicable  they  may  have  been  in  the 
ages  of  classical  antiquity.  The  expressions  of  '  1  set 
my  sail,'  or  '  I  plied  my  oar,'  so  frequent  in  Latin- 
poetry,  the  cotemporary  readers  of  which  knew  of  few 
voyages  but  a  coasting  trip,  are  very  inapplicable  to  mo- 
dern navigation,  more  especially  so  across  oceans,  which 
are  described  as  agitated  by  furious  tempests.  There  are 
however  some  very  beautiful  lines  in  this  poem,  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  more  laboured  aad^polished  than  ia 
Gustavus.  ' 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  notice  one  more  poem, 
which  deserves  mention,  as  well  from  the  singularity  of 
the  design,  as  from  the  execution  of  it ;  it  is  an  attempt 
at  a  version  of  the  Iliad,  in  the  style  and  measure  of 
Scott's  Marniion  ;  the  idea  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  who 
observed  very  sensibly^  *  that  Scott's  circumstantial  de- 
scription bore  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Homer,  and 
that  the  rapid  flow  of  Scott'g  verse  wag  happily  accom- 
modated to  the  swifl  suQcesBioQ  of  events  and  fiery  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Iliad;  corresponding  witli  the  dactylic 
hexameter  of  the  oU  ppeL'  The  qyisciiMU  befeire  us  is 

# 
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roallv  admirajjij  done,  and  as  a  specimen  fully  exemplilles 
thetiuth  of  what  ^r.  Walker's  friend  sui;i;e^sted.  VV^e 
say,  as  a  specimen,  iuv  we  would  by  no  means  n'commend 
a  complete  vci'sion  of  the  oii<rinal  in  this  manner;  our  ob- 
jections are  too  numerous  to  recapitulate.;  there  is  one 
however,  %vhich  may  not  strike  every  one  at 'first  view, 
we  mean  the  difficully  of  divesting  our  minds  of  the  idea 
of  burlesque  at  sppjn<;  old  Homer  cut  up  into  shreds  of 
lines  :  we  felt  this  at  the  first  perusal  of  the  fragment  which 
we  are  about  to  (juote,  till  the  real  merit  of  the  passage, 
as  an  imitation  of  bcott,  no  less  than  as  a  spirited  trans- 
fusion of  Homer,  recalled  up  from  so  unw  ortny  a  reverie. 
Our  readers  will  recogoize  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
Iliad. 

*  FroDi  Ida's  pr;d<  hii^h  Jove  beheld 
The  tumults  (it  I  Ik  battle  field, 

^     The  fortuup  of  the  fiL»nt  ; 
He  marked,  where  by  tlie  ot  t  au  flood. 
Stout  Heetor  with  his  Trojans  stood. 
And  mingled  iu  the  bti  ile  of  blood 

Aebala's  stalwart  might : 
He  saw,  and  turn'd  his  9iiii-bright  eyts 
IVbere  Thracia's  snow-capped  mouotaiiie  rise. 

Above  her  pastures  iair  r 
'  Where  Mysians  fear'd  ia  batlle-firay, 
'With  lar-famed  Hippomolgians  aliay, 

A  race  remote  from  care  ;  . 
UnstaiiH mI  hy  fraud,  unstained  by  blood. 
The  milk  of  mares  their  simple  food. 
Thither  his  sight  the  god  inclines. 
Nor  turns  to  view  the  shifting  lines, 

Conimix'd  in  fi«;ht  ifar;  .  " 

He  deem'd  iu>\  t     that  heavenly  might 
Would  swell  til*  !)and«?  of  eitlier  fight,  •  - 

When  he  lorhaOe  the  war, 

2.    '  ' 

*  Not  so  the  monfircl.  of  the  deep  :  ■  ' 

On  Samothritciii «)  topmost  stet  p 
,  The  great  ear;.. -shaker  stood, 

^bose  cloudy  sun. mil  view'd  afar  %  .... 

The  crowded  teuts,  the  mingling  war,     , '  . 

The  navy  daocing  on  tbe  tide,  > 

The  leaguer'd  town,  the  hills  of  lde,>  "  , 

And  all  the.  scene  of  blood.  < 
There  stood  he,  and  with  grief  survey 'd 
His  Greeks  by  adverse  force  outweighed,  \ 
He  bann  d  the  thunderer's  partial  will, ,  ' 
And 'ba^ten'd  dowii  the  cnggy  hill. 
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'  Down  the  steep  uioiinlain-slopc  he  s|>e<l. 
The  mounfain  roc-k'd  beneath  liis  tread. 
And  tumbling  wood,  and  cthoujg  cave. 
Sign  oi  laimortal  presence  ^ave  ; 
Three  strides  athwari  the  plain  he  took, 
Threie  times  the  plain  beneath  him  shook, 

The  fourth  reach'd  iEgce's  watery  s^traod. 
Where  far  beneath  the  green  sea  foaoi^ 
Was  built  the  monarch's  palace  home. 
Distinct  with  golden  spire  and  dome. 
And  doom'd  for  aye  to  stand. 
-  4 
*  He  enters ;  to  the  car  be  reins 
His  brass-hoofed  steeds,  whose  golden  manes 

A  stream  of  glory  cast :  '\  ^ 

His  golden  lash  he  forward  bends. 
Arrayed  in  gold  the  car  ascends. 

And  snifter  than  the  hh\^t 
Across  tW  expanse  ot  ocean  wide 

Untouched  by  waves,  it  passed.: 
Tiie  waters  of  the  glassy  tide,  .  . 

Joyful  before  its  course  divide,         '  .  ' 

Nor  round  the  axle  ])ro^s ; 
Around  its  \\  heels  the  dolphins  play. 
Attend  the  chariot  on  its  way. 

And  their  great  lord  confess. — P.  20(>. 
Wedonothesitateto  pronounce  this  as  happy  an  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Scott  as  has  ever  been  brou«>fht  before  'jur  tri- 
bunal. Some  Latin  poems,  which  have  Ixien  honoured 
with  literary  premiums  at  school,  show  Mr.  W .  no  un- 
worthy representative  oi'  the  Grein  illes,  Welleslevs,  and 
CaiHiings,  the  classical  boasts  of  ii  foi  nier  day  in  ihe 
^Imy  proves  of  Eton.  We  should  iina<^ine,  that  in  this 
branch  of  composition,  he  can  have  very  few  com jei.itor8 
indeed  among  his  schoolfellows,  who  can  oven  aspire  to 
an  equality.  We  must  here  close  our  article,  in  doing 
which,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ad  i,  t!iat  a  report  hds 
reached  our  ears,  that  the  profits  arising  from  this  speci-' 
men  of  early  talent,  will,  it  is  hoped,  insure  for  our  young 
aspirant,  that  facility  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  a  uni- 
Yersity,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  obtained  not 
without  difHculty  to  his  relative  s.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  report,  we  contemplate  with  a  very  pleasant  emo- 
tion the  numerous  list  of  subscribers,  (seldom  equalled 
either  in  number  or  respectabili{\ ),  who  have  come  for- 
ward OD  this  occasion  as  the  patroub  oi'  rising  merit  i  and 
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it  in  our  sincere  wish,  that  the  few  pages,  which  we  liave 
dedica1;ed  to  the  examination  of  this  very  interesting  vo- 
lumey  majr  be  eondacive'  to  a  call  for  a  third  editiooi  a 
second  being,  we  understand,  already  in  the  press. 


Art.  IX. — Description  of  the  Retreat^  an  Institution  near 
York^  for  insane  Persons  of  the  Society  of  friends. 
Containing  an  Account  of  its  Origin  and  Progress,  the 
Modes  of  Treatment  and  Statement  of  Cases,  By  Sg' 
mud  Tufce,  With  an  Elevation  and  Plans  of  the  Build' 
tng^   London :  Darton,  1813,  8vo«  7s.  6d.   4tto„  128. 

THIS  excellent  institution,  the  establishment  of  which 
reflects  so  much  honour  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
first  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  May,  1796. 
The  resources  of  the  institution  were  gradually  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  conviction  of  its  URefulness;  and  we 
find  from  a  report  of  the  committee  of  m.Hiaij^prs  in  the 
year  181  tliat  there  were  at  that  time  '  under  the  care 
of  the  ini?titution,  sixty-six  patients,  viz.  twenty-six  men 
and  forty  women.'  We  shall  select  a  few  details  from  this 
work  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  or  to  other 
associated  circnmstances.  The  warm  bath  is  saii]  lo  be 
much  used  :  and  >  with  the  happiest  effects.'  In  '^^i^r.^of 
melancholia  it  is  considered  as  more  efficacious  than  *  aU 
the  other  medical  means  which  have  been  employed.* 

*  In  several  casos,'  (of  nK^iaricholia"^  says  Mr.  Tuhc,  '  '^vliere 
the  use  of  tUh  means  has  been  necessarily  suspended,  the  pa- 
tient has  evidently  relapsed.  No  advantairr  has  been  found 
from  its  use,  in*  case  of  mania ;  indeed  it  has  been  thoupfht  ra- 
ther to  agpravali'  tlic  svniptoms.  1  he  lime  of  the  {Vr^tient's  voW>- 
^nuance  in  tlic  bdili,  and  the  teiiiperuturf  ^t  whicli  it  is  used, 
are  gradually  iiicreased  ;  the  former  from  twenty  miimtes  to 
nearly  an  hour;  and  the  latter  from  eighty-iive  to  ninety-eight 
degrees/  ' 

Experiments  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  use.  of  the 
cold  bath  in  melancholia  or  in  mania.  '  Topical  bleeding 
has  been  found  eminently  useful,  where  the  approach  of  a 
paroxysm  was  indicated  by  a  determination  of  blood  to; 
the  head/  Mr.  Tuke  infornis  us  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  has  treq\>ently  succeeded  in  procuring 
tleep  during  paroxjsms  of  mania,  by  supplying  the  pa- 
tient with  a  plentiful  supper  of  meat,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  good  porter,,  instead  of  havinjnr  recourse  to  opiates. 
Where  the  patient  has  been  averbe  from  food  Ike  autbor 
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tells  usy  that  ^  porter  alone  has  been  used  with  evident  ad« 
vantag^e,  always  av6iduig,  ia  all  caaea,  aoj  degree  of  in* 

toxication.'  '  • 

Mr.  Tuke  justlj  says,  that  insanity  is  usually  troatod  • 
with  too  little  discrimination.    Pope  remarks  that  there 
are  as  many  kinds  of  mind  as  moss  ;  and  uhy  not  as  many  . 
kinds  ot  insanity,  each  of  which  requires  a  mode  ot"  treat- 
ment distinct  irom  ilie  rest?    Mr.  Crowther  (on  Insanity) 
says,  that  'the  curable  patients  in  [jetdlcm-hospital  are  re- 
gv/flr/y  6 /tv/ about  the  commencement  of  June,  and  the* 
latter  end  of  July     and  Mr.  Tlaslani  (in  his  Observations 
on  Madness)  tells  us,  that  in  the  same  hospital  'it  has 
been  for  many  years  the  practice  to  admini-ter  to  the  cur- 
able patients  four  or  five  emetics  in  the  sprinj^;  of  the 
year.'    This  is  ^generalizing  the  treatment,  where  there  is 
probably  considerable  diversity  in  the  malady;  and  it  seems 
rather  to  force  the  malady  to  conform  to  the  treatmeajty 
than  to  adapt  the  treatment  to  the  malady. 

Mr.  Tuke  says,  that  in  ^  The  Retreat/  no  instance  of 
mortification  of  the  feet  has  occurred  from  cold,  and  that 
'  the  patients  are  never  found  to  require  such  a  degree  of 
restraint  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  considerable  exercise,  or 
to  render  U  at  all  necessary  to  kieep  their  feet  wrapped  in 
flanneL' 

A  spare  regimen,  which  is  so  commonly  recommended  in 
insanity,  is  not  much  practised  in'  ^  The  Retreat,'  where 
the  patients  appear  to  enjoy  a  liberal  and  nourislikig  diet ; 
and  tliis  practice  has  been  justified  by  experience.  Wo 
remember  a  reaMirk  in  Don  Qaixote,  that  madness  aristS' 
from  wMgeUing  into  the  brain ;  bat  nanjr  of  oor  keeper* 
of  honset  ror  the  reception  of  tlw  insane  seem  to  adopt  the 
eoatrary  hypothesis,  and  to  imagine  that  the  flatulent  re^ 
ginoa  which  is  oheapest  for  themselves^  is  also  best  for  their . 
unfortunate  guests. 

The  author  thinks  that  a  malevolent  disposition,  which 
is  usually  supposed  a  characteristic  of  madness,  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  malady,  but  is  su^erinduqed  by 
circumstances;  and  particularly  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment, and  unnecessary  coercion,  or  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
relatives,  connections  or  superiatendents^-^Gaftes,  indeeclf 
occur  in  which  the  vindictive  passions  may  be  so  strong  as 
to  induce  mania.  If  a  fit  of  ^ger,  as  Horace  says,  be  a 
brief  paroxysm  of  insanity,  ancer,  often  indulged  and  wot^ 
fered  to  rage  without  controul,  may  terminate  in  perOHl* 
aent  derangement  of  mind.  But  itis.still  a  Q^rtun 
that  madmen  as  well  as  other  persons,  are  very  sejisible 
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of  kind  treatment;  and  that  kind  tnatnient  alone  will 
often  mitigcite  ihe  njaln(U  wliere  it  w  ould  be  aggravated  by 
severity.  Those  nHsciiievT>us  j)ropensitios  which  are 
sometimes  (band  to  belong  to  deranged  persons,  are  ofrea 
in  their  orii^in.  the  ])roduct  of  the  ri^'oron^  and  cruel  treat- 
ment wliich  tiie  iiiitbrturiate  patient  has  experienc('d. 
There  is  in  human  nature  a  strong  repugnance  to  oppres- 
sion, and  an  innate  desire  to  counteract  it;  and  thistlesirc 
may  be  susc  ptible  of  stronger  exciten>ent  in  tlie  insane 
•  than  in  more  n^asonable  individuals.  But  if  oppressiou  . 
will  make  even  a  wise  man  lua^j  ilow,  is  it  ever  likely  to 
make  a  mad  man  wise  ? 

No  stripes,  no  barbarities  of  any  kind  appear  to.be 
practised  in  *The  Retreat,'  to  the  great  honour  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  have  wisely  reflected  that  there  is 
hardly  any  disorch  r  or  alienntion  of  miiid  in  which  the  in- 
dividual can  be  insensible  of  injuries.  And,'  how  are  we 
ever  likely  to  tranquillize  a  perturbed  mind,  if  we  repeat- 
edly excite  the  idea  of  injury  by  a  series  of  unnecessary  . 
severities?  This  is  not  to  extinguish  the  flame  but  to^ 
throw  oil  into  the  fire.  '  The  superintendent  of  this  insti- 
tution,' says  Mr.  Tuke,  'is  fully  of  opinion,  that  a  state 
of  furious  mania  is  very  often  excited  by  the  mode  of  ma» 
nageroent/    But  furious  mania  appears  '  almost  a  stran* 

§er  in  the  Retreat,'  horn  the  constant  tenderness  which 
be  patients  experien^ce.  The  foUowins^  is  an  instance 
which  Mr.  Tuke  gives  of  the  efficacy  mild  treat* 
■lent. 

'  Some  ^ears  ago  a  man,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age  of  ■ 
almost  Herculean  size  luiH  fianie,  nas  brought  to  the  house. 
He  had  been  afflicted  several  times  before  ;  iind  so  consluutly, 
during  the  prcbcnt  attack,  had  he  been  kept  chained,  that  his 
clothes  were  cdnirived  to  be  taken  oil  aud  put  on  by  means  of 
strings,  without  jeinovin«j  his  manacles.  They  were,  however, 
taken  otF  when  he  entered  the  Retreat,  aud  lie  was  ushered  into 
the  apartment  where  the  superintendents  were  supping.  He 
was  calm ;  his  attention  appeared  to  be  arrested  by  his  new  si- 
ti^itioii.  He  was  desired  to  joiH  in  the  repast,  during  which  he 
behaved  ivith 'tolerable  propriety.  After  it  was  concluded,  Ihe 
saperintendent  conducted  him  to  his  apartment,  and  told  fatm 
the  cifcumstaiices  on  wbieh  his  treatment  would  depend ;  that 
it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  make  every  inhabitant  in  the  house 
as  comfortahle  as  possible;  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  pa* 
lient's  coodnct  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  have  re- 
course to  coercion.  The  maniac'was  sensible  of  the  kindness  of 
kit  tifatneiit.    He  ftfomised  to  restrain  himself;  and  ha  so 
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coinpletely  succeeded,  th^t  during  hh  stay,  n6  coercive  means 
were  ever  employed  towatds  bim/ 

Though  Jiemr  is  allowed  to  operate  in  the  prodaction  ot 
self-restramt  in  this  institution^  ^et  great  pains  are  taken 
}o  ezdte  the^  desh-e  of  esttem^^  whicli  nasi  be^o  ipuod  mot'c 
powerful  in  its  agency  bsA  move  salutary  in  its  effectsV 

/  It  is  probabjjr,'  says  Mr.  Tuke,  *  from  eQCOura«;iu^  the  ac« 
tion  of  this  i^rinciple,  that  so  much  advantage  has  been  found  in 
ihis  institution,  from  treaHnff  thepaHent^asmuckin  the  mmmer 
Iff  a  tatWMl  being;  ^'  the  state  of  Xis  ndfut  wfUpossib)^  allow. 
The  superintendent  is  particularly  attentive  on  this  poitit  m  hit 
conversation  with  the  patients/ 

This  appears  a  very  important  consideration;  fot  it 
fieems  a  very  strange  [method  indeed  to  endeavour  to  re* 
itore  med  to  reasoii  by  treating  them  like  brutes.  To 
treat  men  .  in  this  manner  seems  the  most  ready  and  effi- 
cacious  way  hot  only  of  increasing  but  of  perpetuating  de«* 
ran(^ement  of  mind,  and  particularly  of  that  species  which 
originates  in  depression  of  spirits,  blighted  hopes,  wound* 
'  ed  sensibility,  and  th^'  too  keen  sense  of  previous  injuries 
or  misfortunes.  ' 

^  Where  an  insane  patient  is  treated,  accord!    to  thibju- 
dicious  plan  practised  in  ^  The  Retreat,*  iis  much  like  a 
rational  being  as  the  nature  of  his  case  will  admit,  he  will 
.  endeavour  to  rise  rather  than  to  fiill  in  the  estimation  of 
his  conipanions  and  attendants.   In  the  language  of  Mr* 
Tuke,  he  will  endeavour  to  restrain  *  those  dispositions 
ivhich  if  indulged  would  lessen  the  respectful  treatment  to 
Irecetves/  In  the  treatment  of  insanity  the  object  shoidd 
be  lather  to  elevate  than  to  de»  radethe  intellectual  b&ing» 
Moitad  remedies  are  often  efficacious  where  physical  are  of 
no  avail..  Where  the  insanity  is  not  df  such  a  nature  as ' 
totally  to  extinguish  the  moral  sense,  the  remaining  light , 
of  that  sense  should  be  fondly  cherished  and  assiduouslj 
watched. 

*£ven,'  says  Mr.  Tuke,  'when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
emplpy  coercion,  if  the  patient  promises  tacontroul  himself  on 
its  removal,  great  confidence  is  generally  placed  upon  his  word» 
1  have  known  patients,  such  is  their  sense  of  honour  and  moral 
obligation  under  this  kind  of  engagement,  hold,  for  a  long  time, 
a  successful  struggle  with  the  violent  propensities  of  their  disor- 
der ;  dnd  siich  attempts  ought  to  be  seduiou^jf  tncowaged  bjf  the 
MeHdanU: 

We  hope  that  institutions  similar  to  the  present  will  bd 
established  in  other  places.  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Tuko 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  the  sensible  and  humanla 

CaiT.  Hev.  YoL  4j  Jul^/y  ms.     ^  H 
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mode  of  treating  the  insane  which  is  practised  9t  ^  The 

Retreat* 

,  -  *  • 

Art.  X. — Speech  of  tht  Hon.  Josiah  Quince j/^  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representalkcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amti  ica,  Jan.  5.  1815,  on  a  Bill  for  raining  an  addi- 
tional M Hilar y  Force ^  wherein  (he  Cannes  and  Effects  of 
the  present  War  are  pdrticulaHj/  developed.  JCiondon  t 
Kichardsoni  ^s. 

THERE  is  much  forcible  reasoning  in  this  speech,  and 
it  furnishes  a  flivourable  specimen  of  the  manly  eloquence 
which  is  displayed  in  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  The  author  is  of  the  pacific,  which  is  at- 
present  in  opposition  to  the  ruling,  party  in  the  republic  of 
the  United  States, which  is  in  favour  of  the  war ;  and  adverse  ^ 
to  any  accommodation  with  this  country,  except  on  such 
terms  as  the  British  government  is  not  soon  likely  to  ad^ 
mit.  Mr.  Quincey  speaks  in  strong;  terms  of  indignation 
of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which  he  reprolmtes  as  highly 
impolitic;  and  represents  it  only  as  a  trick  of  the  govern- 
ment party  in  the  republic,  to  promote  certain  electioneer- 
ing views.  Canada  was  invaded,  that  Mr.  Maddison 
might  again  be  rliosen  president.  We  do  not  clearly  dis- 
cern how  one  of  these  events  was  to  cause  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  other;  but  those  who  were  on  the  spot  and 
could  see  and  feel  the  different  interests  which  were  striv- 
ing for  the  mastery  in  the  United  States,  might  ob^^erve  a 
dose  connection  between  them,  which  would  escape  the 
notice  of  an  Enropean  with  the  wide  Atlantic  rolled  be- 
tween him  and  the  rival  factions  of  the  Federalists  and  the 
Anti-Federalists.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Quincey  inveighs  against  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 

'Our armies  were  on  their  march  for  their  frontier,  while  jet 
peace  existed  between  this  country  and  tln^  parent  state — and 
the  invasion  was  obstinately  pursueil,  after  a  knowledge  that 
the  chief  ground  of  controveri>y  wae  settled,  by  the  abandooment 
of  the  British  orders  in  touncii  ;  and  after  nothing  temamed  but 
a  st^e  groniid  of  dispute,  which,  however  important  in  itself, 
was  of  a  nature  for  wiiitli  no  man  has  ever  yet  pretended  that 
for  it  alone  war  would  have  been  declared.  Did  ever  one  go* 
vernment  exhibit^  towards  anv  people,  a  more  blood^^  and  re- 
iWless  ^igmit^tnmeont'l  Tell  me  not  of  pett^  advantages,  of 
f^mcfh  aad  possibly  useless  cootrngenclet  which  niglit  arise 
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from  the  devastatK)n  of  those  colonies. — Show  any  advantages 
which  justify  that  dreadful  phial  of  wrath,  which,  if  the  inten« 
lioD'  of  the 'American  cabinet  had  been  fulfilled,  would  at  this 
day  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  the  CaaadiadSv  II' 
IS  not  owing  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  American  administra* 
tlon,  if  the  bones  of  the  Canadians  are  not  at  this  hoitr  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  their  habitations.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make 
an  excuse  for  any  purpose*  When  a  victim  is  destined  to  be 
immolated,  every  hedge  presents  slicks  for  the  sacrifice^  The 
lamb  who  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  will  always  trouble 
the  water,  if  you  take  the  account  of  the  wolf,  who  stands  at 
the  source  of  it.  But  shew  a  good  to  us  bearing  any  propor* 
tion  to  the  multiplied  evils  proposed  to  be  visited  upon  them* 
There  is  none.  Never  was  theroan  invasion  of  any  country 
worse  than  this»  in  point  of  moral  principles^  since  the  invasioa 
of  th^  West  la^  b|  tho  bncameeii,  or  that  of  these  Unked 
States  by  Captafs  Kiddi  ladead  both  Kidd  and  the  b«ccaiMeis 
bai  flMrr  apology  for  tbehr  deed  than  the  Amertota  eabhMl^-<« 
tbejr  bad  at  least  the  hope  of  pinnder.  But  b'this  case  theinl 
iaaol  even  Cbe  poor relbn  of  copidity^  We  bafd  bcfitd  greal. 
hinMntatiofis  abont  the  aisgtaoe  of 'oar  arms  on  the  ffontielEBk 
MThy,  Sb^jfie  difgitce  of  our  anas  on  the  frontier,  isterrestial 
giorf  in.tlllai^fiioa  of  the  disgrace  of  the  atten^>t.  The  whole 
atmspbtm  rings  with  the  utterance  from  the  other  side  of 
the  ho«nev<tf  this  word — "  glory"— "  glory,"  in  connectvMI  • 
with  this  invasion.  What  glory  ?  Is  it  the  glory  of  the  tiger» 
which  lifts  his  jaws>  all  foul  and  bloody,  from  the  bowels  of  his 
victim,  and  roars  for  his  companions  of  the  wood  to  come  and 
witness  his  prowess  and  his  spoils  1  Such  is  the  glory  of  Gin* 
ghis  Khan  and  of  Bonaparte.  Be  such  glory  far,  very  far,  from 
ray  conntry*   Never — qever,  may  it  be  accursed  with  sufjlfL 

'  The  above  exhibits  the  sentiments  of  ao  enlifi^htened 
mind  and  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous  heart.  Mr.  Quincey 
thinks  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  would  be  very  un&« 
vpurable  to  the  liberty  of  the  Americans. 
*"*  A  body,'  says  he,  *  of  thirty  or  fifty  thousand  such  mett»  com- 
bined, armed,  and  uuder  a  popular  leader,  is  a  very  formidable 
force. — ^They  want  only  discipline  and  service  to  make  thcm^ve- 
terans.  Opportunity  to  acquire  these,  Canada  will  afford. 
The  army  which  advances  to  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  the  present 
^nditioin  of  Caasdbin  preparation,  must  be  veteran.   And  a 

'astei^n  aiMf*  onder  a  popular  leader,  flushed  With  victory* 
jfMb  Sndividiial  realising^  thft  while  th^  bpdy  renuiuw  cofiibitiied^ 
be  may  be  sbtnething,  snd  possiblv  very  great  ;  th,at  if  dissolved^ 
be 'sinks  i^to  insignificancy,  will  not  be  disbanded  by  vote*  ' 

'  ^Aiey  will  consult  with  one  another,  and  with  their  belovj^^ 
cbiabiinjK       tfiii  subiect ;  and  not  trottUe  fktmA"^^  aboiit 
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the  advi<te  of  the. old  people  wlio  are  knitting  and  weaving  ifi 
the  chimney  corners  of  Washington.  Let  the  American  people 
receive  this  as  an  undoubted  truth,  ^vhich  experience  will  verify. 
—  ]Vho€ver  plants  the  Ann  rican  atandard  on  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
conquers  it  for  htmst  if,  and  not  for  the  people  of  these  United 
States'. — Whoever  lives  to  see  that  event — may  my  he'r?d  be  low 
in  the  dust  before  it  happen  I — ^wiil  witness  a  dynasty  estal>iish- 
ed  in  that  country  by  the  sword.  He  will  see  a  king  or  an  em- 
peror, dukedoms  and  eai  tdoms,  and  baronies  distributed  to  the 
officers,  and  iuiight's  fees  bcbtowtd  ,on  the  sokiieiy.  Such  an 
brmy  will  not  trouble  itself  about  geographical  lines  iu  parti* 
tioningout  the  divisions  of  .its  new  empire,  and  will  run  tiitf 
parallels  of  its  power  by  other  steel  than  that  of  the  compass. —  ^ 
When  that  event  happens,  the  i>eople  of  New  England,  if  they- 
mean  to  he  free,  must  have  a  force  equal  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  an  army.  And  a  military  force  equaf  to  thb  object 
will  itself  be  able  to  enslave  the  country/ 

From  the  moment  that  the  .government  of  the  United 
States  proceeded  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain  and  set  an  army  on  foot  to  conquer  Canada,  she 
began-to  enter  on  that  career  of  .military  folly  nnd  extra-**  , 
vagahce,  which  the  governments  of  the  old  world  h^vc  so 
long  run ;  by  which  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  in- 
tellectiial  and  moral  improvement  has  been  kept  hack  for 
centuries;  and  by  wUch  the  stock  of  human  happiness  has 
been  diminished  bdyond  all  possible  calculation.  For 
who  can  calculate  the  mass  of  misery,  of  every  species,.  * 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  indiviauals  and  nations 
only  bv  ,the  wars  which  .have  token- place  in.Euro|M^ 
since  the  period  of  ihe  reibrmation?  And,  how  di^ 
^rent  would  have  been  the  &ce  of  France, .  Spain,  Italy,  ^ 
Germany,  and  England,  both  in  a  physical,  an  intellectual ' 
and  a  moral  point  of  view,  if  the  active  powers  of  theso  na« 
tions,  instead  of  being  constantly  occupied  in  mutual 
butchery  and  destruction,  had  been  confined  to  the  more 
pacific  pursuits  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  the  arts ; 
.imd  if  tnesame  resources  had  been  expended  and  the  same 
pains  been  employed  iii  the  moral  ana  intellectual  culture 
of  the  youth  of  nations,  as  in  disciplining  them  to  cut  each  . 
otfaerV throats! — ^Whothat,  for  a  moment,  balances  the  ' 
advantages  of  peace  against  the  calamities  of  vrar  can  hesi- 
li^  to  prefer  even  the  worstjpeace  to  the  best  war  which 
was  ever  waged  ?  But  the  American  republic,  which  ought, 
from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  a  wise  prospective 
view  of  the  dangers  6f  war  to  every  free  government,  to 
have  been  uniformly  pacific,  has,  in  the  present  instance, 
rushed  into  war  whb  as  much  temerity  as  any  of  the  mo- 
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narcJiies  of  £urope,  wbicli  are  more  warlike  both  in  con- 
stitution and  in  principle^  and  which  seem  to  cocsidieir.war 
ms  the  best  means  of  augmenting  their  own  influence  and 
of  keeping  their  people  dependent  and  enslaved.  The 
people  of  the  Umtea  States  will  find  that  this  war,  in 
•which  they  have  so'  improvidently  engaged,  will  he 
▼erj  adverse  to  their  liberties,  ft  must  greatly  aiig- 
nent  the  patronage'and  power  of  the  escecutive ;  and  may 
ultimalely  lead  to -the  estabKsRmeitt  of«  a  standings  army^ 
which  was  formerly  an  object  of  such  constant  jeaiou^.  in 
this  country  ;  and  though  that  jealousy  has  been,  iasoqur 
degree,  extinguished  1l>y  the  new  state  of  things  v^hichluks 
been  produ^  by  the  French'  revolution,  yet  we  trust  that 
this  good  old  English  feeling  will  a^ia  revive ;  and  that 
even  the  steel  of  the  sword,  sharp  as  it  is,  will  be  bliinted  and 
rendered  harmless  by  the  parchment  of  the  law.  Where 
any  country  is  covered  by  a  standing  armj^,  civil  liberty 
can  exist  only  by  sufferance ;  and  the  liberties  of  America 
can  be  no  more  Fafe  against  its  inroads  than  those  of  £u« 
rope  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times* 
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.  RELIGION. 

Anr*.  1 1  if^EtangeJieai  PrimetpUB  pf  ReHgion  vMtc&ieA,  ani  Iftr  Im* 
C9m$i$len€y  and  dangerama  Tendentg  (tf  the  Unitarian  Scheme  ex* 
posed;  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  T,  fVatsom  in 
repljf  to  hiff  Book^  intitled  "  .4  PI  am  Statement  of  some  of  the  most 
important  Principles  of  Relii^^ja/i,  as  a  Preserimtive  against  Infidel' 
it^,  Entliuiiiasm^  and  Immuruiily.  '  By  George  Toungf  Minister 
^  the  Jt99elmU  Cpngregaitom  l»  Cl^  Lwe^  WIMp*  Irfindoai 

THOUGH  oiir  opinions  do  not  accord  with  those  of  the  aut  • 

thor  on  (he  principles  of  evangelical  religion,  yet,  as  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  deal  out  iuipartiril  justice  to  religionists  of  nil  denomi- 
iiaiions,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledi^ini;  that  Mr.  Young 
has  defended  his  peculiar  tenets  with  more  learning  and  acuteness, 

•  and,  where  he  does  nut  lose  his  way  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of 
predestination  and  otlier  mysteries,  with  more  show  of  reason  than 
we  have  usnaliy found  in  persons  of  the  sect  to  which  W  belongt* 
The  Cah  inistic  system  has  not  often  had  an  abler  advocate. 

'  We  are  only  sorry  that  thia  ability  has  been  employed  in  defenc^- 
|n^  doctrines  which  are  irralionalin  themselves;  and^  therefore^, 


.  ^annpl  hare  proceeded  from  the  Divine  Miod;  and  which^ 

^oreov^r,  if  they  wtra  mafle  rules  of  conduct,  would  infallibly 
*  ^  lead  to  every  species  of  depriivity.    We  have  no  fioHbt  that  Mr. 
Youiigj,  and  many  other  pcrbona  of  thesaiue  persuasion^  are  good 
9ntl  exemplary  cI)Hracters,    But  then  this  exemplary  goodness  is 
'*    iioi  the  eff(  cl  of  tlieir  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  pre- 
destination, <!<:c.,-butof  bal>its  of  moral  ol^dience  fortaed  in  ' 
spite  of  that  belief.    He,  who  really  believes  that  his  "wiH  and 
''affections,  and  in  short  his  whole  moral  nature,  are  so  thoroughly 
vitiated  and  corrupt  that  he  can  do  nothing  good,  will  not  make 
the  attempt :  for  in  the  first  place  be  would  know  it  to  lie  tmpossi-> 
Ule ;  and  in  the  next  place  he^  could  not  make  it  for  want  of  the' 
iHmnotto        yhieh  woidd  hcraaiBlibly  ineUiie  hkm  the  other  » 
mj%  AjBM»  cumot  will  tWo  totall^p  dlnnreiit  tbin^  at- one  md 
the  99|iie  t|iae  ;  and  acmdipgly  he*  lifhole  wlB  i§  ladieaUy  de« 
IhKiKMldl  apfl  eSsirriipIt  aimrdlag  to  the  fiartiaatti  of  omhiii  aiStfr 
'  invst  ytfjL  cbmiption  am)  depravity,  for  he  .fan  will  nothuig  else* 
And  it  fequires  bo  great  depth  of  philosophy  to  aheiv,  that 
where  there  is  no'  will  ta  do  good,  lio  good  cai>  be  done..  Now 
^  have  little  doubt  but  that  gfeatgood  is  often  done  by  thos^e 
who  beUeve  in  this  total  repugaaaco  of  the  will  to  do  ii;  and 
this  proves,  first,  that  they  tict  in  opposition  to  their  l^Uef,  and 
Bext^  that  that  innate  disinplii^iatioQ  of  the  will  to  do  good, 
iSilnch  is  an  article  of  tlieir  belief,  is  a  mere  chimera  of  the  braiOi^ 
and  has  no  real  existence  in  the  constitution  of  maiv    If  the  nst--   ,  ^ 
|(Mre  of  man  were  so  thoroughly  vitiated,  so  morbid  ^d  rotte» 
to  the  very  core,  as  our  v^orthy  friends,  the  Calvinists,  pretead^ 
aU  virtuous  actions  wo^ld  be  impossible^  nithoot  a  peTp^tual  re- 
petition of  miracles.    For  it  would  be  quite  as  much  a  siiracle 
for  a  man  to  act  against  his  nature  as  it  would  for  a  stone,,  of  iti 
pv\  u  motion,  to  mount  up  into^  \he  air  instead  of  gravitating  to-  , 
kard^  tl^  eart^.    If  a  man  had  an  inmU  disposition  ta  lying,^ 
)ie  ^ould  b.e  as  forcibly  impelled  to^  telt  lies  ia  an^  given  clrcuai^ 
fteicf»,  as  he  now  iSj^  whe^^ere  h  b6  obstraction  in  the  wtjK 
^  of  the        to  tkt  y^blfm  he  M  hungry,  or  dfink  ^kem  hoii  dnl 
«»^No  inan,  tiKtiefoiej,  acoiding  to  the  Glilvlttfti^'Sj^^  o^old 
Speak  truth  or  perforipi  any  other  ^trtttoi|3  actfioa  wlthont  a  con-*^ 
straint  hetog  exerted  i^mnpl  liiiiiuAHie,  whichoontes  asmear  to  the 
Idea  of  a  n^iracle  as  the  Gonnteraction  of  the  law  of  grav^tion^ 
.  ff  any  other  ^tM^lished  process  in  thephysieal  constitiifeion  of 
tec  virorW. — -—We  are  mxtover  to  consklelr  that,  if  ai^y  indi> 
vidaal  Were  tho? oughly  and  practically  impressed  with  the  trntli 
jpf  the  Calvini^tic  hypotliesis  that,  bis  nature  is  so  entirely  vifiat-^ 
ed  that  he  can  do  aothing  but  what  is  evil,  he  would  not  even 
itterapt  to  do  ^vhat  is  p;aod.     For  no  one  attempts  to  do  what} 
|le  kpows  and  feels  to  be  impossible.    No  man  in  his  seW^  ^ 

t^ts.  t9 SU  ^^ul's  cl^t^  into  the  ivui^i^A^ 
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AliT.  It^Universal  and  taving  Grace  CBBeried  and  demonstrated  y  «r# 
Scriptural  Refutation  of  the  D^etrinet  of  absolute  and  uncondi* 
iional  Predettituitiom,  in  Lfitten  to  fh9  Fr§frM»r9  ^  lAe  G$tp^ 
JUagsttne.  LeUer  tke  Fint.  in  whidk  nMteed,  eJUMr,  $om9 
•f  tke  ^rgumentit  Inemehtenciew^  and  Contradictiom^  ctmtfUnti 
in  a  TreatUe  on  the  Suijeei.    By  the  late  A,  Toplady,  A.B*  FMt 

*  SbME  plain  and  nseibi  tesiarkaare  fiere  made  on  the  dgov 
iruies  which  are  mentioned  in  the  title. 

A»T.  IS.— 77k*  ProtestanCs  MannaU  or  Popery  unveiled.  Bein^  a 
brief  Exponitian  of  the  Doctrines  and  Errors  ef  the  Church  of 
Rome.    %  a  Member  of  thiB  Ckmrch  ^  England,  toadcin: 

.  Sharpc*  1818,  U.  ISmo.        '  ' 

THIS  may  be  *  a  brief  exposition'  of  what  the  doctrines  and 
errors  of  the  churt  b  of  Rome  have  becti  at  particular  periods ; 
but  it  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  what  they  are  at  present  j 
find  if  ali  churches  are  to  be  loaded  with  the  opprobrium  of  any 
corruptions  either  in  doctrine  or  in  practice  which  1he>  have  ever 
sanctioned,  we  fear  that  the  Protestant  will  liave  little  more 
occasion  to  triumpli  than  the  Catholic.  All  churches  have 
€>rred  at  different  times  and  in  various  points,  bulh  speculative 
aufi  practical ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  reviling  each  other 
ivitli  jiiaiigoity  and  intolerance,  they  shOttld  unite  in  the  senti- 
ment of  mutual  charity  and  forbeannoe, 

JLkv,  U^An  IftqiOrjf  M9  Ifte  Evidence  ^  the  Divine  Origin  if  fh 
CfkHUte  noighm.  •  Lwiidon  t  Bickerstifi;  l«f '  ^ 

THE  author  strongly  inculcates  tliis  position^  that  *  ij  CAii^ 
ttanitif  be  of  diuine  origin,  we  are  incempeient  to'  dedae  en  ite 
irood  or  bad  efecU,  becevef  we  mmenable,from  tke  wnf  mtvre 
^  &ur  feeulliee^  to  aeeertmm  Ue  whole  tffet^e*  , But  how  i&  tho 
diYiiie  ori^  of  the  telfgioB  ilaetf  to  be  determined  except  by . 
inveitigatiun?  The  divine  omin  of  the  feligion  it  notaB^inn•tt 
idea;  noc  is  the  conviction  of  U  produced  in  the  mind  by  an^ 
•upernatnral  mean».  Wo  .come  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  reli- 
gion is  divine  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  to  other  reaionablo 
CNini6k|sions»  h%  tbc  pr^viovs  processi  of  intellectual  research^ 
yt^lo^  ^  choose  lo  take  our  faith  upcn  t^ust,  and  believe 
throwgb  another's  conviction  rather  than  our  own.  But,  if  we 
compelcnt  to  decide  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
l«digion,  wre  are  mrely  qoalified  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  good 
or  bad  effects.  If  we  cannot  *  decide  on  its  good  or  bad  ef- 
fects, because,*  according  to  the  author,  *  we  are  nnaUe  from 
the  very  nature  of  our  taculiies,  to  ascertain  it^  whole  effects/ 
by  which  we  suppose  he  m*  aos  its  operations  in  another  world, 
he  might  as  well  have  said  that  we  are  incompetent  to  decide 
00  the  (Qod  or  bad  efi^cU  of  virtue  or  of  vice»  which  probahljf 
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extend  info  a  very  remote  futurity,  «s  far  as  they  are  tie  acts  of 
Icfconntable  agents;  but  vet  we  can  judge  with  great  truth  <if 
the  present  effects  both  of  virtue* knd  of  vice;  and  so  <Ve 
x^ifh  equal  truth  of  the  present  effects  of  the  Christian  religion, 
uhethcr  good  or  bad,  nolwithstandiug  the  contraction  of  ouf 
views  and  the  limitation  of  our  faculties.  What  is  essentially 
good  or  had  must  be  good  or  had  in  the  ))resent  as  well  hs  in 
the  future;  and  there  is»  no  niori:  occasion  jor  a  kno\vle(l2;e  of 
what  will  follow  the  day  of  judgment  to  determine  whether  the 
effects  of  the  re!i«5ion  be  c:ood  or  bad,  than  whetlier  iu  itself  it 
be  of  divine  or  of  human  origin.  The  ri^ht  use  pt*  tho  reason 
|s  sulficient  in  both  cases.  The  writer,  p.  11.  adrnils  tluit  *  to 
prove  a  miracle  there  must  be  miraculous  evidt  iicre,  btM  anse  no 
fact  or  event  can  be  proved  wilhout  taiitamount  evid«MH'(\  or 
evidence  of  ec^Ucd  device'  After  tli is  adaiissiou,  vvhicli  bc  emed 
hot  a  little  perilous,  the  author  next  attempts  to  shew  with  re- 
spect to  the  Christian  religion,  that  *  there  is  miracnlous  proof 
in  its  support/  Foi^  this  purpose  be  quotes  what  he  deem^ 
h6me  prophetic  passa^^  from  the  Old  Testament,  relative  to 
the'  dispersion  and  resto^tioh  of  the  Jews;  and  he  asks  witK 
inspect  to  the  fulfilmeDt 'of  the  prophecies  ablative  to  the  di»- 
bersion,  '  What  strong^  miraele  can  be  conceived  than  this)*^ ' 

^HT.  IS.— ^  Tenet  of  the  Millennium  ;  or  of  the  first  Reiumdim 

*  ia  tht  Reign  of  Christ  upon  Earth  for  a  thousand  Xeart* '  Bjf 
j^*,L.   Lcmdon:  Rees,  1813,  ISroo.  Ss.  .i 

7fl]^  writer  of  th^s  litt|e  tra^f  apiMrm  to  he  afierson  pf  lui- 
af^ted  piety^  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divine*  anthofity  of 
^e  flipoipiUypse;  and  consequently  in  the  tenet  of  the  milleii^ 
iSam,  which  has  its  principar  support  in  that  book. "  The  ail* 
thor^in  his*  diffusive'  benevoicDce  is  anxious  that  others  should 
articipatCj^  as  well  as  himself^  in  the  pleasurable  expeetatioti 
(a  thousand  yetirs  of  peace  and  bifss,  such  as  tbe  world  has 
iwyer  before  seen,  nor  is  likely  to  see  till  tbe  prediction,  which 
the  vrriter  of  this  trac^  so  warmly  esponses^  is  accompUshed.  -* 

ifOLmcs, 

*  *  "  • 

r 

Aet.  16. — >4  Series  of  Letters^  with  Editorial  Tfemarkt  on  the  exist" 

•  ing  Differrnrex  hein-een  England  and  Jmerica.  In^ribed  to  th&. 
JEarl  of  JJarnlej/.  By  Captain  Fairman^  Aid'doCamp  and  mifitar^ 
Secretary  to  the  late  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Cura^. 
€oaydnA1i9  Dep^id0iUi€s,        Jboadont  WUliuns,  l818,,avo.  9»»: 

THE  letters. mentioned  in  the  ^itle-page,  which  throw  some 
light -on  the  present  contest  between  Great  Qritain  aud  th^ 
tjnited  States,  were  originally  written  for  the  Miiitaiy  Maga:^ 
|^^l|e»  Qut  Captain  Fairman,  who  was  the  propi^ietpr  of  tha^ 
■j^yryy,  thoi^t  tftem  <(f  sofiide^jt  impoiiliince  to  merit  ^  sj^<. 
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CrUical  Monthly  Calaldguc.  , 

purate  publication.    To  this  publication,  besides  a  dedication 
'    |o  the  Earl  of  Darnle^,  he  iias  subjuiHtd  some  seosib^Ie  9ttk»e^<i 
YatioQS  of  his  owa.      '        .        '  '  \ 

POETRY, 

Ar|.  ^^T-TkB  W ^nderings  of  fV or,  «r  Conjugal  Affection,  a  TriifHte 
$0  ike  Memory  qfakeloved  fFifa  with  Mn  Appendiait  containing  the 
'H^rmgs  of  the  Jcademieul  Clergy,  $;c.  6^c.   By  the  Rev.  ^mmeM 
Cox,  D,  D.  of  TVadham  College,  Oxford,  and  Moiter  if  fffrfurfrfft 
rou^h  Seh»oU   London ;  Mawinan,  181S.  price  At.  ' 

THESE  verses  were  written,  at  a  time  of  very  great  distress, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  tenderly  beloved  wife.  The  first 
piece, called  the  Dirge,  was  composed  by  the  author  durini?  the 
week.tbat  the  object  of  his  affections  lay  uuburied  ;  ynd  wa*  cou- 
i^quently  wntteniBallth^  bitterness  of  woe.  L  nd*  rsueh  circum- 
staooes  criticism  is  disarmed.  We  respect  9ud  venerate  the  author's 
griefs  too  mucfa,  wanl'otiljr  to  cavil  at  anj  defects  in  the  comjjo 
sttioo.  It  is  soflicieiit  that  he  found  sonie  relief  voder  the  pi  es- 
rare  of  alBictioiriii  the  indulgence  of  his  muse  on  the  melancho- 
ly occasion. — We  shdl  therefore  pass  on  to  the  poem»  called 
the  Wanderings  of  Woe,  which  was  written  when  some  little 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  bis  wtfe;  and  when,  we 
{>resume,  that  his  griefs  had  become  more  calm.  Dr.  Cpx  ap-  * 
pears  to  have  had  his  share  of  the  toils,  disappointments  and 
tuortifications  of  this  mortal  life ;  but  his  griefs  and  anueties 
were,  he  tells  us,  so  softened  by  his  amiable  partner,  that  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  domestic  comfort  thm 
is  usually  experienced. 

The  poem  is  written  in  the  style  of  Cowper  •  and  many  of 
'  the  lines  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  that  crreat  poet.  The 
story  of  Opbelici  is  pathetically  told.  The  author  deplores  the 
^  hardships  to  which  women  are  often  redoccd  by  the  want  of 
employments,  which  are  well  suited  to  them,  but  wJnch  are  en- 
grossed by  the  other  sex.  The  following  extract  wiil  serve  as  \ 
isjiccimen  of  the  style  of  this  poem. 

Woman,  thy  lot  I  oft  commiserate. 
For  ,tliou  hast  not  the  many  paths^  which  lead  ^ 
To  comfort,  open  to  Ay  steps,  as  has  ^  ' 
Thy  brother,  man;  but,  lil^e  his  moon,  art  doom'd 
To  draw  thjr  all  from  him.  Should  foHune  look 
'  Unkindly  on  thy  birth^  tfaes  must  thou  li»rn  . 
Eneb  art'  to  caleh  the  eye»  and  thou  m^  fnim^ 
.  y  Those  arts  to  thy  society :  if  gay, 

>  The  waltz,  the  song,  the  harp,  the  tambondne  ' ; 

Must  sho^  thjF  'paces,  half  denude  thy  isnm^ 

wanton  unociiieejr^.*   •  ♦  .*  .   
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I  would  uot  take 
Tbee,  wolttaii.  to  the  bar,  the  aanate  bouse, 
'   *    The  'Change,  yet  are  there  walks,  to  thy  soft  feet 
Well  suifedf.    Nature  gave  thee  gentleness. 
To  rear  and  train  Ihe  tender  riiind,  and  pour. 
The  waters  of  instruction  on  its  buds 
And  opening  leaves,  as  Eve  ir>  Paradise 
The  shrubs  and  flowers  nurs'd  uj)  \vliilst  Adampr^D'd 
.   The  statelier  trees.  And  are  not  thy  fuie  Imibs 
Fuinish'd  with  more  elastic  grace  than  mau's?. 
Tiiy  iingers  with  more  delicacy  turn'dl 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  daughter's  limbs 
The  foreign  coxcomb  seize  with  hi»  nide  band 
Hang  o'er  her  rising  bosom,  and  entomb 
The  virgin  s  blush,  best  mmxk  ol  iimoccnce. 
In  custom's  cbaniel  bouae/ 
Dr.  ChulH  indignation  ritea  w  he  proeeedft^  and  hefnmnl^ 
•skt 

.*  Want  ye,  rulers,  food» 
For  gunpowder  1   Here»  then,  supply  your  wants. 
Ye  press-gangs  and  recruitii^  Serjeants^  lead 
Them  to  the  Fr( nchman's  maw,  instead  pf  frogs* 
Thus  many  a  female  wiU.be  sav'd  from  vice. 
Whom  shame  und  want  compel  to  take  her  hire/ 
In  canto  the  fifth  Dr.  Cox  in  describing  his  methods  to  diss** 
pale  his  grief,  pays  a  very  just  compliment  to  Miss  Hawkins, ' 
the  authoress  of  the  e&cciieiit  novel  called  tb»  Counteft^  aJM) 
Gertrade*  .  , 

«TobooliS  I  fled, 
.  Or  classic  lore,  or  wilrhing  ravishmcBt 
Of  gentle  poesy,  or  weli-w  rousfht  tale 
Of  moral  truth,  to  steal  me  from  myself. 
Such  as  thy  iiands,  high-gifted  Hawkins,  wove,  , 
Admir'd  unknown !  who,  like  a  giant  mound^ 
To  stop  the  down-hill  ruin  of  thy  sei» 
-  Is  or  less  of  mine,  bast  interpos'd  thy  arm.'  ^  , 

Dr.  Cox,  like  every  otber  tinnking  man,  judges  Uuit  r%btr 
eousness  is  the  best  passport,  to  bcavepfe  wilbottt  dittinctiom 
of  churches  ot  creeds,  and  fakes  an  opportunity  of  mentiouing 
vitb  weU  ncrited  praisr  the  amiable  and  cnliglitned  Bishop  oC 


<  PieeAimptnous  man  f  heaven's  kfys 
Are  not  to  thee  confided,  nor  that  church. 
Which  bars  out  allcKcept  its  own.   The  mind 
IJpright  and  pure,  admission  there  shall  find» 

Or  Frotestant  or  Papist,  or  whose  faith 
Socinus' self  and  persecuted  Priestlt  y  teach. 
If  pure,  sincere  conviction  stamp  that.lU(€€4i^  . 
i  woudcl  OQt  l?y  a  tributary  stj^iai 
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On  modes  of  keepins;  man's  account  witli  Gttdl*  , 

Aione  the  sword  of  argument  l\\  wield, 

Nor  dare  to  wrest  the  sceptre  fro»ii  his  iiaod.  ' 

Thee  mitred  Batburst,  he,  whose  mild  rebuke 

The  fiery  zealots  clieck  d,  beholds  well-pleasec|*. 

And,  in  the  book  of  litl  thy  name  enroll'd, 

A  higher  throiic  lor  thy  tmaslatiuii  buikls 

Than  kings  or  courts  can  give.    Thee»  history  a  pen 

Shall  on  her  adamantine  tebletmve» 
'  GlorloQ9  eie^tkm !  wim  tliy  dust  tuid  mine 

Sinil  imdistingiikh'd  mix»  there  tbou  ifautt  live/  . 
We  slAll  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Cox»  and  truAt  tlaat  toe,  tha 
great  soother  of  all  woe9»  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  vill,  the 
Wst  of  all  icordiaU  for  low  spirits,  will  dispel  the  eloud  by 
which  his  mind  is  at  preseDl  oppresse<]^  and  again  "wikt  bin 
behold  the.  sntnbiae  of  pleasarable  exisleaee* 

NOVELS. 

Abt.  19.— v^«<ff«t,  ft  Novet,  in  4  Foh^  By  Emmu  Pmrktr^  */ftdh»r  9f' 
'  Elf  n  da,  Beircis  of  Beigrove  ;  and  rirgimt^^  or  Uts  Beam  Mf 
AmUm*    Lofuioa :  Crosby^  181S:  price  S4i> 

TU£  fair  authoress  of  Aretas  assures  the  public  that  there 
is  no  one  so  well  aware  as  herself,  of  the  difficulty  of  writing  a 
cood  novel.  Ikideed  so  dilficolt  does  it  appear,,  and  so  difficult 
floes  Bliss  Parker  represent  it,  that  we  marvel  how  she  eame  to^ 
venture  on  so  arduous  an  uivlertakingf  In  Miss  Parker's  opinioi^ 
almost  every  other  species  of  composition  is  trtfitt|g»  connareii 
to  the  Herculean  labour  of  bringing^  a  novel  out  of  the  nrain. 
Miss  Parker  says  that  the  historian  bas  nothing  more  to  do  thai^ 
*  state  facts  and  quote  authorities  in  pleasing  labguage/ 
The^biogn4>lier  has  nothing  else  to  mind  hut  not  to  tell  fibs* 
As  to  the  composition  of  what  are  called  periodical  papers^  Misa 
Parker  requests  tl>e  public  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  wik 
easy  under  the  sun.    In  fact  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  afl^ir.— ^ 
Such  are  the  funny  ideas  which  our  f-dir  anthoress  entertains  of 
the  marvel  Ions  facility  with  which  historians^  biographers^  and 
periodical  writers  may  produce  their  respective  works.  We 
forbear  making  any  remarks  upon  this  llippaiit  prating for 
such  it  renliy  is.    If  Miss  Parker  is  so  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  novel  writHig  as  she  pre  t<  ads,  we  would  advise  her  foi^ 
the  future  not  to  talk  so  much  about  it ;  but  to  set  to  work  iu 
right  earnest,  and  endeavour  to  surmount  them  if  she  Is  deter* 
min^d  to  tv  rite  novels  ;  and  she  certainly  seeois  tolerably  perse- 
vering in  her  vocation  of  a  novelist.— ^Aretas^  the  novel  now 
before  us^  Is  not  the  best  which  Miss  Parker  has  written — nor  ia 
it  quite  tlie  wt»rst-^for  Vinpni^  was  ver^  ha^  i9dee4.^£lfridafe, 
filuclij^  we  lielieve^  was  bet  fint^  was  infinitdy  a  better  produo* 
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tion  than  the  present.    There  was  something  sinc^Hlar  in  the  idea 
of  Elfrifia,  a  \oiuig,  elegant  ami  rich  heiress,  takini,'  a  fancy  to 
bring  11})  a  youth  according  to  her  ronrdntic  notions  of  jierft'c- 
tion;  ainl  when  h*-  was  comph.ted  to  her  mind  to  make  him  iitr 
husband.    We  not  onlv  cive  her  en  dit  for  this  odd  idea,  hut 
the  tale  itself  was  very  well  managed  altogether.^  The  charac- 
ters which  compose  the  present  work,  are  quite  every  day  ones ; 
«od  we  know  not  how  Miss  Parser  could  have  managed  to 
complete  four  good  stout  volumes,  bad  she  not  had  recourse  .to 
the  hackneyed  expedient  of  transporting  her'  hero  into  Italy. 
This  coiivenient  method  of  travelling  answers  more  purposes 
than  one;  for  the  author  can.  with  the  utmost  ease  introduce 
the  assassin,  the  jealous  lover,  the  maiden  devoted  to  a  moniw- 
tJC  life,  and  the  artful  priest; — and  in  doing  all  this  she  has  ^ 
great  variety  of  characters  placed  instantly  before  her  view» 
Miss  Parker  has  bad  all  her  wits  about  her  in  this  respect,  and 
sb«  has  likewise  availed  herself  of  the  intelligent  and  Agreeable 
traveller^  Mr.  Brydone,  &c.  in  her  descriptions  of  Italian  skies 
and  Italian  scenery^so  that  whatwith  a  lirile  of  one  and  a  little 
of  the  other,  she  has  eked  out  4  vols,  of  very  decent  bulk. 
Miss  Parker  expatiates  in  her  preface  upon  the  difficulties  of 
novel-writing;  and  these  difficulties  we  think  she  has  increased 
hy  making  one  of  her  principal  characters  a  political  one.  This 
is  Sir  Henry  Mansfield  ;  represented  as  a  strong  party  man, — 
And  this  alibrds  Miss  Paikcr  a  happy  oppoiluuity  of  convincing 
the  world  that  she  is,  w  hat  she  calls,  a  regulai^  Pittite.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Miss  Parker's  political 
sentiments,  and  her  style  of  writing  ^  for  speaking  of  Mr.  Fox 
she  says,  * 

*  Scarcely  had  xhtmUeof  Mump%  on  tbe  'feat^tres  of  those 
who- had  so  long  vainly  panted  for  distinction,  subsided,  into 
complacency  of  confident  security,  when  the  basis  of  their  new 
fouqd  honours  was  hurled  to  the  oust,  and  the  successor  to  that 
elevated  situation^  (ambition's  fovourite  aim)  in  the  course  of  a 
1^  short  months  followed  to  the  grave,  him,  who  in  life  it  had 
been  his  constant  destiny  to  oppose !  Like  the  sick  ly  moon  depriv- 
td  of  the  glorious  orb  from  which  it  had  borrowed  lustre,  the  less- 
er light  faded  away,  and  the  political  world  seemed  for  a  while 
in  total  darkness,  save  where  some  glimmering  stars  emitted  a 
faint  ray,  and  to  whose  uncertain  gleam  time  and  experience, 
alone  could  reconcile  us.* 

So  much  for  the  'glorious  orh,'  and  liie  *  sickly  moon.'  Wc 
should  however  very  much  like  to  know  who  are  these  twinkling 
stars,  which  time  and  experience  might,  with  gre*at  good  luck, 
recont.ilc  to  IMiss  Emma  Parker  as  tolerable  statesmen.  We 
presume  that  these  little  iwinkicrs  noi  feel  themselves  much 
flattered  by  our  fair  authoress's  comparison,  which  indicates  a 
hardly  perceptible  ray  of  intellectual  lig;ht.    However  they  may 
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ronifort  thcuiseives  that,  if  Mr.  Fox  was  only  9  sirklj/  ftunm 
shini/i<r  rviffi  hotToirrd  htstre,  thev  were  not  comoared  lo  far- 
thing  rushtighis,  inrrad  of  Uuy  siars.  But  Miss  Parser,  nol  con- 
tent mthjnst  tOHc/iin<!:  upon  politics,  enters  knee  deep  into  the 
business;  and  proceeds  lieart  and  soul  together  to  inform  us 
how  very  capable  she  is  of  ccnductinij  a  contested  election  ;  fur 
proof  <)f  which  she  very  obliginidy  excnipliiies  Uie  mona^euient 
of  the  whole  in  tlie  character  of  Mr.  Anthony  Greaves,  who  is 
represented  as  a  violent  supporter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
into  whose  vulgar  mouth  Miss  Parker  has  put  all  the  shreds  and 
patches  ot  the  very  worst  parts  of  th&  baronet's  harangues* 

With  cespect  to  the  story  of  the  novel  bj^fore  us^  it  is  very 
poor  indeed. — A  young  lad  falls  in  love  with  a  young  lady  some  • 
years  older  than  himself ;  and  determines '  never,  no  never  to  * 
marry  any  one  rise.  The  restslt  of  the  business  is  shown  in  a 
very  few  chapters.  The  young  gentleman  'SOon  tumbles  into  a 
*  much  deeper  pit  of  love  with  the  very  iady  upon  whom  his  pa- 
tents had  wished  him  to  have  fixed  his  choice.  Ttie  lady,  who 
was  his  first  and  boyish  penchant,  consoles  herself  with  a  ha* 
ronet  of  good  fortune,  who  is  of  a  much  more  suitable  age,  and 
witli  whom,  in  a  short  fortnight,  Miss  finds  hrr^elf  more  in  love 

than  she  did  with  the  Adonis,  Art  las  Munslidd.  With 

such  a  meagre  plot  and,  as  we  saitl  before,  such  «  very  day  cha- 
racters, it  is  wonderful  how  Miss  Parker  could  make  out  four 
volumes; — but  with  the  help  of  inveighing  against  Sn  Francis 
Burdett,  of  a  malignant  Italian,  a  four  in  hand  ilnvcr,  sume 
ilissipated  military  personages,  and  the  agreeable  traveller  Bry- 
done,  she  has  managed  the  affair  as  well  as  any  hoQk-miikcr 
could  do  in  his  Majesty's  United  Kingdoms,  take  them  where  >  ou 
will.  We  presume  that  this  has  been  a  very  hasty  production  ; 
for  very  numerous  are  its  iknits ; — and  still  more  numerous  are 
its  typographical  errors  ;-^wliich  are  quite  unpardooabte, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  19. — Correspondence  on  the  Formation^  Objects,  and  Plan  of  the 
Rameu  CetkoHc  Foreign  Bibie  Seetetjf  t  in6htiing  Letiettfrom  the 
Metl  ef  SKrewibmy^  Lord  Offerit^  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Pointer f 
Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy^  Ant.  Rich,  Blake^  and  Charles  Butfer^ 
Esqrs.  TVith  Azotes  and  Observations  eshibilin^  the  genuine  Pirin^ 
ciples  of  Roman  Catholics,   Loudoa  s  Seeley,  2s.  6d.  ' 

THE  result  whicii  we  collect  from  the  peru!?a!  of  the  present 
correspondence  is  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ;irr  not  willing  to 
circulate  any  translation  of  the  scrij;iures  amouf^'^t  tlie  members  ' 
of  tlieir  communion  without  accompanyini^  it  with  f,uch  notes  as 
seem  to  them  most  expedient  to  preserve  the  ignorant  from  those 
errors  and  delusions,  which  might  tempt  them  to  wander  out  of 
the  pale  of  thur  uucient  faith ;  and  to  set  up  iur  independent 
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txpositors  of  the  holy  tent.    Messrs.  Blair  and  Lcfi  oy  oti  the 
part  of  the  Bihie  Society,  appear  to  have  laboured  very  stre* 
nuously  to  convince  the  Rev.  Pefer  Gandolphy  and  thr  niciii- 
Ltirs  of  the  Catholic  Boiird  that  it  behoved  them  to  unite  with      «  " 
that  society  m  circulating  the  scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
tDentary.    For  this  purpose  the  Bible  Society  offered  to  prmt- 
*  the  Rlmiish  verstoii'.of  tfa«  New  Tettauenti  whicb  is  what  the 
RooMV  CstMica  approire ;  aind  to  cUi tribiite  it  anuuigtt  the  Indi- 
an part  of  the  CatlioHc  body ;  Irat  tbis  oier  does  not  ap}>ear  to* 
Eafe  beea  yaceiTed  with  much  complacency  by  the  Catholics^  aa 
the  version  was  to  be  unaccoaipaiiicd  with  notes,'  without  whidi 
the  Catholics^  do  not  ^eem  to  think  it  expedient  to  let  the  Qorip- 
tures  be  penisec)  by  the  less  eiilightcfned  part  of  their  communion, 
•^-laone  of  bis  letten  to  the  Rev,  PeterOaiidolpby»Mn  Blair. 
'  aaid» 

'  ft  is  a  painful  and  humiliating  reflection  to  me,  that  Romin 
Catholic  principles;  even  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country,  do 
not  allow  the  cler^v  to  rirctilate  God's  unerring  word  with  free* 
■  dom  and  sincere  confidence  ;  as  if  that,  which  Divine  W!sdon:j 
has  mcrciluUy  condescended  to  dictate,  were  not  sutiicieutly 
intelligible,  nor  free  Irom  mischievous  obscurity,  and  not  efiica* 
cious  to  save  souls,  without  our  conceited  interpretations  1  I 
well  know  the  arguments  by  which  you  defend  yourselves,  in 
restraining  the  use  of  the  Bible  unfettered  hy  notes ;  but  they 
appear  to  me  lighter  than  vanity,  aad  totally  fail  iu  producing 
anv  conviction.*  , 

To  the  above  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy  replied : 
*  Sir,  1  do  not  see  that  i  can  begin  my  letter  more  properly 
than  as  yon  have  eoltcladed  your'a.  It  is  a  painM  and-faUBili- 
-    ating  rejection,  tliat  the  principles  of  a  sotgeon,  avan  in  this  en*' 
,  lightened  ageaiMi  country,  do  not  allow  avigeons  to  pal  the. 

knife  into  every  body's  bands*  with  freedom  pnd  sineene  eonii«' 
\  dence;  as  if  that  which  Divine  wisdom  baa  licrcifnUy  conde* 
acended  to  provide  for  the  benefit  of  man»  were  not  snftciai^ 
manageable^  and  safe  from  mischievous  accidents^  and  not  em- 
.cadoDS  to  cure,  without  the  conceited  directions  of  expedence/ 
N  I  well  know,'  exclaims  the  tmpodent  moontebanks  *  the  ilr- 

guments  by  which  yon  surgeons  and  physicians  defend  your- 
selves in  restraining  the  use  of  the  Iniife  from  those  who  have 
.   not  had  surgical  education.    But  they  appear  to  US  lights  than 
vanity, and  totally  fail  m  producing;  conviction.' 

Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  iites..       •  ^  ' 

Art:  20. — The  Kursertf  Gompanion  ;  c?r,  the  Bules  9f  Engli$k  Crsm* 
mttr  in  ycr$e*  Bji  a  luiiy*  London:  (Crosbji  jav;9r 

GREAT  and  leanied  luilbBrities  may  be^  produced  ^^tiAelf. 
ing  the  mles  of .  jgritmnW'  in  ^%erse'rafiier  tfian  hi  prose.  The  ^ 
versification  of  the  riiles  certainly  asaistf  the  IP^pry ;  t>tt^,  does 
it  ^oaHy  assist  the  vtmlersfimdiog       r.^--  v;.- -  ^^r-r.a -^'.r^:. 
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ijLT.  SI.— -Tne  ElemtnU  ^  Arithmetic ^  being  a  /lUlt  clear ^  and  cgm" 
fr0%mtiif0  Inir§imiimt  U  the  Science  of  Mtmker»,for  the  Uif  qf 
Stk^MpH^UifkUlUm.   In  Fhn  Arl#,  ^aehpubliahat  eepa- 
-nttt^  IrfMdoBt  Wilkiet  ptftlit.  lOd.  ptftsd.  ls.sd* 

ONLY  two  parts  of  these  Elements  are  before  us.    The  first 
coDtains  the  requisite  tables  and  Ibe  simple  rules,  witb  examples  ' 
end  questions.    The  second  contains  the  compound  rules,  with 
fxainplfs,  Sic,    No  author  publishes  a  book  on  any  subject 
which  he  does  uot  deem,  at  least  in  some  resj>ects,  better  tlja.i 
the  performances  of  his  predecessors.    Mr.  Ward  seems  to 
fhiak  tbat  lie  has  rendered  the  acquisition  off  the  Elements  of 
Arlthnietic  nore  ehean  and  easy  by  publishing  this  work  in  de» 
tached  parts,  so  that  tM  scholajr,  whp  does  not  wish  to  proceed  , 
bejirond  the  simple  or  the  compound  rules,  need  not  purchase 
what  he  docs  not  want,  or  will  never  nie.   So  far  so  good ; — 
hot  be,  who  means  to  eonttnoe  his  progress  in  the  science  of 
nnmbers  till  he  arrives  at  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cnbc  ' 
reots^  will  probafaly  find  it  more  convenleBt  and  more  economi- 
cal to  pwchase  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  in  one  vohlme  rather 
than  io  the  separate  parts  of  Mr.  Ward* 
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A»T.  h^Memotrt  of  the  Kimgs  ef  Spaik  of  the  Borne 
9/  Boarton^  from  the  Accemon  of  PMUp  the  Fifth  to 
&B  Death  of  Chartei       Thkd^  1700^]788.  Drawn 

..from  original  end  unptAHshed  Documents^  By  William 
Coxe^  Sf.A.  F.JR.S.  F.S.J.  Arthdeaam  of  WiUs^ 

.  Sfc.  Sfc.  3  Vols.  ^to.  .  Loqgman,  1813,  £i).  Gs, 

*  z 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  nai|ie  anj  writer  to  wDom  tbi 
^  ibtim  bistorian  of  tbe  18tb  eentuiy  will.be  sp  d^plir.iii<« 
MMed  BB  to  Mr.  Coxefbe  the  'stores  of  original  ana  au* 
tlmtic  Jntbrmatioh  which  he  haa  collected  nnd  arr^inged 
fyfi  hia-servioe-:  .  Hia  Uemoira  of  Sir  Rioliert  Wal|)ole,and 
tfnaiaof  the  house  of*  Austria,  are  invaloable  repositortea 
of  knowledge ;  but  he  has  perhaps  never  haid  nceesa  to  am 
wrtetostiBg  'A  variety  of  documenti,  and'  has  neinsr  era^ 
ployed  the  rssouroes  which  he  could  cominand  to  so  jpeat 
advantage,  ais  on-  the  occaskm  of- the  publieatKMi  whuh  it 
is  now  our  du^  to  notice.  He  does  not  appear  '%o  us  at 
all  to  over-estimate  those  respurce^  when  he  sajs^ 
'  With  tttp^  to  msoustript  authorities,  i  trost^  without  ith 
'Curring  thie  impotstioil  of  yaidit^f/I  inttiy  beSst/ttiat  Ibr  nuaibei^ 
aothenticil^,  aud  interest  tliey  yield  to  none  eVer  cpnunitted  to 
the  inspection  of  any  Individual  nriter.' 
They  are  thus  enunierated:  the  diplomatic  correspoodenoii 
.  pf  the  Britinh  government  with'  tne  courts  of  Europe  Ilk- 
gineral  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  centuiy«-tho 
correspondence  and  papers  of  our  ministers  and  agents 
8pain^*-and  a  great  variety  of  plana,  reports^  and  comntt« 

CaiT.  K&v.  Yol*  4ty  August^  1819'  I     •  ' 
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nications,  from  numerous  individuals,  either  dtrectlj  of 
indirectly  connected  with  the  British  Government.  W# 
shall  content  ourselves  with  particularly  noticing  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  dociinietits,  referring  OUf 
readers  to  the  author's  preface  for  the  remainder.* 

The  letters  from  Torcy  and  Harconrt,  the  one  secretary 
pf  state  and  the  other  minister  at  Madrid,  relative  to  the 
testament  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  Bourbon  suc- 
cession, possess  the  inestimable  merit  of  unfolding  the 
views  and  conduct  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  regard 
to  those  extraordinary  and  momentous  transactions  so 
fully  as  to  leave,  in  our  opinion,  no  room  for  any  future 
doubt  or  controversy  on  the  subject.  It  is  indeed  rendered 
most  manifest,  by  Torcy's  own  share  in  this  correspond- 
ence, and  directly  in  contradiction  to  the  repeated  asse- 
verations made  by  him  in  his  published  memoirs,  that  the 
French  king  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  intrigues 
which  led  to  the  nomination  of  his  grandson.  To  en* 
able  our  readers  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the  value  of  , 
these  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  recurring  to  the  subject,  we  shall  in  this  pflace 
present  them  with  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Goxe  has 
drawn  the  conclusion,  in  which  we  fuUy  agree  with  him. 

*  A  few  remarks/  he  says,  *  will  shew  that  the  French  se- 
cretary contradicts  himselt,  and  that  he  is  involved  in  the  em- 
barrassmeQt  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  truth,  but  un- 
willing  to  avow  it  '  ^ 

*  1.  He  describes  Portoeimro  as  piiDcipaUy  initniBieBtal  ht 
txtortui|  the  will  from  Charles. 

*  %  He  HPim  that  Portoeamro  had  Mkmsly  dmifd  Un- 
telf  to  Fiande,  erai  before  the;  dttth  of  the  Miaiiao  |iriac^ 
aad  mentions  his  rqiieated  professions  of  attachment  to  that 
cauie»  which  Jie*  (the  cardmal)  called,  the  caase  of  tralh  and 
justice. 

'  3.  That  Harcourt  exactly  infonned  the  king  of  the  stain  of 

the  Spanish  court  and  nation. 

'  4.  That  Harcourt  maintained  a  constant  commnnicatioi| 
with  Portocarrero,  and  among  othf  r  instances  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  approbation  or  advice  of  the  cardinal,  mentioni 
the  celebrated  mi  inoriul  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  claims. 

*  6.  That  after  llie  depurture  of  Harcourt,  Portocarrero  pro- 
mised to  communicate  to  Biecourl  every  thing  which  might 
(^Qtribute  to  facilitate  the  nomination  of  a  French  prince. 

*  9,  That  Louis  was  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  Charles 
in  favour  of  hii  family,  by  means  of  Cardindi  Janeni^  whowas 
oharged  with  the  aflfairs  of  France  at  Home, 

*  7*  That  Blccourt  wrote  to  his  court,  **  that,  according  H 
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lilt  reports  ai  Madrid,  a  sp«  of  the  dmphm  way  calletflo  the  ' 
throne,  aad  tbat  Pdrloeitfiekb  bad  eoiutantly  and  uiefiiU^  la* 
.  boured  for^tfais  eod/' 

*  Without  wlyerting  l4>  iMhetr  hcU  of  A  similar  Afttuie,  which 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce>  we  aiay  ffom  these  avowals  appeat 
to  the  ^impartial  judgment  of  the  reader,  whether  Louis  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  machinations  at  Madrid,  in  favour  of  his 
grandson;  whether  he  coald  be  undcquiiinted  with  the  execu- 
tion aod  contents  of  the  will;  and  lastly,  whether  the  transfer 
of  the  crown  to  a  Bourbon  prince,  ean  be  said  to  ha?e  beeit 
effected  by  intrigues  and  without  human  intervention. 

•  Indeed,  since  this  transaction  has  (  eased  to  liave  a  national      *  ' 
and  personal  interest,  the  authority  of  Torcy  has  chiefly  weighed 
with  those  English  authors  who  still  make  it  a  question  of 

.  party ;  for  the  most  intelligent  foreign  writers,  not  excepting 
even  the  French  themselves,  admit  the  intrigues  of  Louis,  and 
describe  his  conduct  as  the  result  of  a  systematic  design  to 
raise  a  prince  of  his  own  blood  to  the  Spanish  throne/ — Note» 
|i»  60y  vol*  I* .  , 

These  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Hardwicke  paperg^    -  ; 
whtA  oljBO  QnntaiD  those  of  Sir  Luke  Schaub  and  Earl 
Stanhope  in  the  years  1717  and  171^.  . 

The  correspondence  of  Bubb  Dodington,  w  ho  was  en-> 
Toy  in  Spain  from  1714  to  1716,  is  principally  interesting^ 
from  the  insight  which  it  fives  into  the  character  of  Al- 
beroni,  and  of  his  short  but  brilliant  adnniiiistration,  as 
that  of  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  of  the  Sicilian  abbots 
Platania  and  Caraccioli  is  with  regard  to  the  administra*  '■ 
ikon  of  Ripperda. 

Two  very  considerable  and  important  periods  in  this 
history,  viz.  from  1723  to  1742,  and  trom  1749  to  1757, 
were  filled  by  the  residence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  at  ' 
Madrid,  in  the  respective  characters  of  consul,  envoy  pie-    •  * 
nipotentiary,  and  ambassjidor.     Of  this  personage  and  ,  ' 
his  valuable  correspondence,  the  following  is  the  character 
drawn  by  Mr.  Coxe  himself,  who  has  added  to  it  the  opi-  " 
nion  of  one  who  must  be  considered  as  no  incompetent 
judge. 

•  *  It  would  be  needless  to  enlar^  on  the  advantage  T  have 
derived  from  this  unrivalled  collection  in  regard  to  tlie  admi- 
nistrations of  La  Paz  and-  Patino ;  the  causes  of  ihe  war  in 
17^  and  above  all  in  narrating  ,the  life  and  reign  of  Ferdinand 
the  Sixth,  which  are  compantively  little  knemi  even  to  the 
Spaniards  thenselves.  JLaitl^»  this  collection  has  furnished  the 
fBterestiog  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  attempt  to  iai* 
plicate  Spain  in  the  war  against  France  by  the  cession  pf  Gib* 
rsllar.   It  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  a  pnblic  minister  to  ifiU  ' 

.12  ' 
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to  important  a  post  aiSir  Benjamin  Kecnc,  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time»  and  with  sucli  freneral  success  ;  or  to  «*njoy  the  honour 
of  so  «Q'imate  au  iulercouiae  with  the  suveiei^u;>  at  whose  co^iit 
he  resided. 

'  The  late  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  was  an  accurate  judge' of 
fliploMtie  merit,  oiice  purposed  to  publhh  an  analysis  of 
muable  a  portion  of  our  diplomatic  treasnres  t  and  thus  spok^ 
bf  &ir  Benjamin  Keene  and  bis  correspondence  in  his  intenddt 
brefiice: 

*  ••-sir  Benjamin  Keene  was  remarkable  for  a  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  Spanish  cabinet.  The  pov> 
traits  he  has  drawn  are  singularly  striking  and  descriptive {  and 
the  sketch  he  has  left  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  his  queen 
Barhnra;  of  the  discordant  characters  of  Carrajal  and  £nse« 
nada;  of  the  means  whicti  he  employed  to  procure  the  disgrace 
oftnsenada,  and  th^^  appointnu  nt  of  Waif,  is  the  most  inte- 
resting narrative  of  secret  history  tliat  ever  was  given  in  the 
dispatches  of  any  ambassador.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of 
the  forms  of  business  in  Spain,  and  always  negociated  with 
temper,  firmness,  and  address.  He  never  miscarried  for  want 
of  laying  his  stress  on  the  proper  argument,  or  misapplying  the 
means  of  enforcing  it.  His  skill  in  the  Spanish  language  con> 
tributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  negociations.  He  knew 
how  to  accooimodate  himself  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  timet, 
and  to  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  teinper  of  the  court  in  which 

.ha  resided*  9iid  of  ilpa  minlafiera  with  whom  lie  negodatcfi* 
^  Such  jnatice  vf  now  done  to  the  vwolor^  of  Sir  Bogmm  MjoM» 

llmt  nrtompirison  with  hUn  cnnica  with  it  the  oulogpum  of  iftj 

Ibreign  minisl€r*''-^PMft€e,  p.  %vu 
.    The  corre8poiideiM9  of  Lord  Roohfiird  from  176S 

1767,  of  Lord  Malme^urjr,  in  1770,  rehtiv^  to  di^ 

•  Mte  coneeriiing  tiie  Falkland  iakndfs  oT.Loid  Onmlhani 
ftm  4771  to  1779.  and  of  Lord  Aookland  during  thoail- 
ninifilralion  of  .Florida  Bknca,  m  among  the  Ineal  imf. 
lovtaiit  of  Mr«  Coxe*a  lemaiaing  diplooMitic  lieaamw* 

'  We  cannot  now  stop  to  particukHrine  the  eetreral  *ollier 
doennnents  for  whicli  h0e»ra8Beahi8.Qbiigatioo9.to  Ike 
bte  Earl  of  Orlbrd,  and  snail'  meceljr  mention  the  itale* 
nient  of  Florida  Blancats  admiaistnition  writtan  bjr  him- 
•el^  and  the  Btatialical  aeeount  of  the  Spaniah  monardHr^ 
ef  boCk  wb|ch  entire  tnintlationa  era  sobjoiiwd  bjr  fim-  * 
iuidMir  to  hb  flMvolnme*  We  hare  shewn  enongh,of 
the  materials  fiftr  the  Ycdumes  to  answer  our  purpose  :ef 
conveyin|r  a  suitable  imprassion  to  oar  teadm  of  their 
importance,  and  ^all  n<»w  proceed  to  bestow  ttpob  them 
some  1^  the  amusement  and  gratification  which  we  hafi 
ourselres  derived  from  the  penisal  of  their  contenta;  in 
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domfi^  this,  we  sbflll  desisfnerllv  pass  ovnr  many  etentsanj 
anecdotes,  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  are 
here  communicated  to  us  upon  t'le  auth-  irity  of  already 
published  works,  for  the  purponp  of  devolin^  a  larffer 
space  to  selections  from  the  iinpubli.slied  documents;  iet| 
notwithstanding  this  gpneral  intention,  we  shall  be  ex* 
cused  for  brin^lno;  our  readers  in  some  mea>ure  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  (he  priruipal  actors  in  the  dianoa  of  th^ 
succession,  and  the  celebrated  war  to  wlilch  it  j^ve  rise, 
tbrouffh  the  medium  of  the  iivel/  St«  Siiaon,  f  hiiippi^ 
and  Noailles. 

The  indolent  character  of  Philip,  when  not  roused  by 
the  immediate  pressi|re  of  circumstances  to  personal  ex* 
ertion,  is  well  known,  and  is  placed  in  the  strongest  li^ht 
hy  the  perpetual  anxiety  and  uneasiness  in  which  it  m*  -  . 
volved  the  French  monarch,  and  his  constant  intermed*  ' 
dlino;  with  the  minutest  concerns  of  his  grrand^^on^s  go« 
vernmeiit  which  thai  anxiety  naturally  produced,  ixA 
perhaps  ill  some  measure  ju^ti tied. 

•  I  htimbly  reqa/'st  your  majesty,'  writes  the  young  qurcn 
(Maria  Loui^H  of  Savoy)  in  a  letter  to  Loui?»  bearing  date  onty 
a  twelvemonth  from  the  time  of  their  marriiige,  *  to  employ  all 
the  authority  which  you  have,  from  so  many  lutttivt  s,  over  the 
kinij  your  ^rari  laon,  tliat  tie  may  accustom  himself  to  say  with 
a  tirm  tone,  I  will,  Qr  I  irill  nut:  finally,  that  he  may  endea- 
vour to  imitdte  >ou.  He  vvouiii  be  d  perfect  prince  if  he  coukl 
attain  this.    I  »ee  in  that  ca.>e  o  ily  one  thing  which  ought  to 

five  me  pain  ;  »t  i»  that  1  ^houid  love  him  too  much,  for  yott 
now  even  in  Ihingit  the  must  allowable,  there  ou^ht  to  be  me* 
'  dcfatiun/  •  •  - 

But  Hie  infirmity  of  Philip*s  mind  arose  front  the  eo^ 
•titnlkMial  deliscts  of  his  body,  and  was  not  to  be  renooved 

'•ither  hy  the  spirited  though  affectionate  exhortations  of 
m  beloved  wif^,  or  hy  the  persecutini|^  remonstrances  of  a  ^ 
pareut^  whom  from  early  habit,  joined  to  the  necessities  of 
bis  situation  at  first  assuming  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  could  ^ 
Oever  learn  to  consider  in  any  other  li^ht  than  that  of  a 
sovereign.  A  fine  contrast,  however,  to  this  constitutional 
imbecility  is  afiV)rded  by  many  parts  of  hjs  coinluct  when 
'  Under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement ;  and  scarcely  . 
any  hero  of  antiquity  deserves  more   admiration  and 
higher  praise  either  tor  personal  valour  or  mental  con* 
stancy  and  endurance  than  the  first  Bourl>on  monarch  of 

*  Bpain  durin«^  the  whole  of  the  arduous  contest  which  foU 
lowed  so  close  on  his  accession  to  *  tlie  polished  pert ur* 
t^Uooy  j^ldeo  €af:ej*  of  his  disputed  diadem*   £veii  ia 
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the  peaceful  administration  of  bis  government,*  mncli  as 
the  reader  of  his  l^istory  is  disgusted  with  the  pervading^ 
jholt  of  his  character^  he  wiU  yet  be  divided  between  coq* 
tempt  and  pity  for  his  weakness,  while  in  the^  naturtil  sim- 
plicitv  and  rectitude  of  his  heart  and  principles,  and  tibe 
aoanonera  of  his  nndeivtanding,  there  is  enough  to  excite 
Us  este^A  and  even  his  love  fi^r  the  individml.  Of  all 
the  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  times,  one  which  re- 
flects the  greatest  honour  both  on  his  own,  and  the  oa« 

.  tiooal  character  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charj^,  i» 
.that^  notwithstattding  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  Spaniards 
i^gainst  the  French,  aggravated  as  it  had  been  by  the  ge- 
jieral  conviction  pf  the  vaudid^nt  intrigues  employed  by 
Xouis  to  bring  about  the  succession,  and  exasperated  bv 
'lAe  CfMitinqal  and  injadictbns  interference  of  that  kin^  and 
Ids  ministers  in  the  internal*  adminbtration  of  Spaiq,  so 
great  was  their  enthusissm  in  fitvour  of  a  prince  who  was 
itow  db  Aclo  their  sovereign,  and  who  had  exhibited 
proofr  of  a  courage  and  firaness  alwavs  dear  to  the  chi- 
,VBlrous  feelings  of  the  nation,  that  they  bore  him  at  last 
suocessfuUy  thrpugh  the  struggle  iigainst  forces  decidedlr 
'superior,  and  obstacles  appareiitly  insunnotmtablf.  Botfi 
the  political  and  military  histovy  pf  this  memocable  war 
.deserve  to  tie  closely  studied  by  the.  statesoBen  and  gene- 
lals  of  the  present  day;  ana  the  Spanish  daaracter.aa 
displayed  in  its  various  and- shifting  sieenes,  serves  on  mora 
iban  one  occasion  to  illustrate  that  of  their  dessendants^ 

•the  victors  of  Baylen,'  the  defendecs  of  Saiagbssa,  tbo 
thousand  times  beaten,  routed,  dispersed,  but  ever  uneon* 
quered  and  unconquemUa  people.  Could  ambition  evmt 
stop  while  pursuing  its  purposes  fat  leieetioD  on  the  les* 
sons  of  past  expenence,*Bonaparte  miffl^  have  read  the 
history  of  the  succession,  and  been  tangnt  by  it  to  retain 
as  allies  those  whom  he  would  never  have  hoped  tp  reduce 
to  subjects.  ^ 

To  return  from  this  digression.    If  Philip  could  at 

^  times  assume  the  hero,  his  first  queen,  to  whom  we  have 
already  introduced  our  readers,  was  fitted  as  much  as  the 
most  heroic  female  we  read  of  in  history,  to  stimulate  and 
exalt  his  latent  energy.    She  is  thus  described  at  thepe* 

^  xiod  of  her  first  meeting  with  her  husband. 

t  1  Marts  Louisa  bad  scarcely  entered  her  fourteenth  year,  aiid 
appeared  atiU  more  youthful  from  the  smallaess  of  her  stature ; 

'  iMit  tier  spirit  and  onderitiuidiog  partook  of  the  early  npatarity 

,  of  |ier  natjvii  clioiate^  and  to  exquisite  beauty  of  persbu  sqd 
coaiitenance  slit  united  tlie  most  captiviiting  mauncis  iaA 
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friMfbl  deportment.    Her  character  and  disposition  had  been 
keenly  scrutinized,  and  as  her  father's  (the  Duke  of  Savoy's), 
vily  ttd  amllidous  spirit  l^ad  become  proverbial,  Loui&  dreaded 
lest  'a  court, '  the  inott  adroit,  refined,  and  entei^riftiog  in  Italy, 
ilioald  attempt  to  rale  hy  ber  agency.  To  prevent  therefore 
tlw  eHecto  which  wiglit  mult  foni  a  confidential  ioteiciNine. 
with  Tario,'  the  strictest  (thoagh  secret)  ordcfS'  were  nvan  to, 
disnin  all  herPicdaioiitese  attendants  when  she  reached  the' 
Spanish  ftontier,  and  to  place  her  under  the  direction  of  her 
^aaneianHnayor,  the  princess  Orsini,  who  had  previously  joined 
her  on  board  the  gaHey  in  which  she  had  sailed  from  the  coast 
of'  Genoa.  The  execntion  of  this  nnwelcome  order  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young  princess,  who  waf 
sensibly  affected  by  the  sorrow  of  her  attendants,  and  gave  way 
to  the  most  bitter  lamfiilafions.    Her  excessive  grief  confirmed 
ibe  vigilant  jealousy  of  the  French  court;  in  conforoiity  with  ' 
their  previous  orders,  the  princess  and  Marsin  restrained  the 
impatience  of  the  youtid'ul  bridegroom  ;  and  even  alter  the  so- 
lemnization of  tlic  nuptials  extorted  from  hira  his  consent  ton 
temporary  sepa rat  if  )n  till  the  spirit  of  the  queen  had  been  subr 
dued.    The  expedient   produced  its  effect;  and  Louville  was 
dispatched  to  France  to  announce  the  marriage  as  well  as  the 
irictofy  which  was  thus  supposed  to  haye  been  gained  over  the 
machinatiiotts  of  the  court  of  Turin/  ,  r 

In  reply'  to  this  communication^  Louis  sent  to  hie  grand- 
nOA  n  series  of  instructions  by  way  of  advice,  to  strengthei| 
Ilim  against  the  ascendency  which  he  apprehended ;  and 
this  letter,  preserved  by  Noailles,  is  extremely  curious^ 
IW>m  the  strono^  lic^ht  that  it  reflects  on  the  character 
both  of  the  writer  and  of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

'  The  court  of  France,  however,  and  its  agents  soon  discover- 
Md  that  all  their  suspicions  were  groundless;  aadjthat  the  grief  - 
lof  tfae  -qneen,  ihr  from  bemg  an  artifice  of  studied  policy,*  was 
iha  sorrow  natural  to  her  youth  and  lively  temper  on  beiQg  so* 
pnrated  from  her  early  assodsites*  *  But  they  were  soon  equally 
convinced  that  no  expedient  could  prevent  her  amiable  qualitiea 
from  gaining  an  uncontrollable  ascendency  over  themind  of  her 
jdQtingand  pliant  husband;  and  their  next  care  was  employed 
to  manage  Philip  by  her  agency,  and  direct  her  conduct  hj 
means  of  the  princess  Orsini,  of  whose  anl  and  attaohflMOt  thiqf 
were  well  assured.'— Vol.  I.  p.  45,  &c. 

The  character  and  history  of  the  very  extraordinary 
woman  )ast  mentio9e4  are,  from  the  influence  which  (die, 
possessed  in  the  administration  of  the  Spanish,  monarcl^  . 
duriiig  the  fipt  fourteeD  Tepni  of  the  vei^n  of  Philips  qb^ 
"  4ect9  of  np' illfionsiderable  cvoiosk^  and 
m  the  memoirs  now  befoins  us^  they  also' are  placed  ip  t)M^ 
9tron(pat  light  by  the  firequeot  eztmettf  firom  her  own  jraCf 
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fnpoBdence.  But  as  th^se  extracts,  ainusiog  as  thej  aroi 
are  dra^n  fr6m  no  original  or  unpublished  sources,  we 
pass  them  by  and  hasten  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  our 
annals.  The  queen,  Maria  Louisa,  died  in  the  year  \7}4fy 
and  on  her  death,  her  poor  husband  abandoned  hioiself  to 
the  excess  of  grief  and  despondency  ,  from  which  nothings 
Cpuld  recall  hini,  but  the  project  immediately'  set  on  toot  by 
bis  courtiers  (who  knew  aud  understood  his  real  charac- 
ter*) of  marrying  him  a«(ain.  For  this  purpose  various 
schemes  were  formed,  as  suited  the  respective  views  of  each 
individual  projector;  and  among  the  rest,  the  princess 
Olrsiiii  has  been  verj  commonly  charged,  notwithstniiding  . 
ker  being  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  the  queen^s 
death,  with  having  enteiiaiiied  desigAft  of  sefBuriog  for  her* 
self  the  vacant  place. 

Such  a  project  is  necessarily  involve d  id  impenetrable  my9-> 
tery,  but  if  we  may  attach  credit  to  the  assertion  of  Alberoni 
and  Elizabeth  Farncse^  aud  evea  the  avowal  of  Philip  biniseif, 
the  design  was  eerfainty  formed,  and  perhaps  frustrated  only  by 
a  sense  of  shame,  which  the  well-timed  sarca^iu^  of  theconfes*  • 
fai'atcited  in  the  mind  of  Philip  t.  '  . 

'  At^lerents,  the  poor  princess  was  in  the  end  outwitted 
hy  a  more  able  intriguer  than  herself.  In  the  hopes  of  se« 
curing  a  continuance  of  at  least  the  same  degree  of  in* 
fltieoce  as  she  had  enjoyed  during  the  life  of  her  first  rnisf 
tressy  she  now  cast  her  eyes  on  the  counts  of  the  pet^ 
princes  of  Europe  for  a  match  suitable  to  her  purpose.  ' 
'  ^  lo  this  searcby  a  casual  suggestion  of  Alberoui,  the  subtle 
agent  of  the  duke  of  Parma*  indu9f!^  herlo     her  chaise  aaa 

SiocMif  flf  the  Imiue  of  Farpifse.  Being  engaged  in  coafeisar 
M  with  Alhemi,  wbil«  the  f^ra^  pr^cfssion  of  the  late, 
quu»  WM  passing,  she  fmvarl^ed/ 1*  Wie  aiust  previdj;^  a  nc^pr  * 
me  for  the  hiog»  md  ad<ied  the  naibet  of  ^ifoeat  priaccsset* 
The  wily  itaika  rused  ohjjBotioDs  to  each*  ind  penetrating  her 
design,  observed,  *'  You  oinstfind  oq^  qu{et  and  docile*  ai^^ 
jiot  likely  to  interfere  in  state  afiairK**  ^be  princf  4a  *  as^jf  f ^ 
Wbere  shall  we  discover  such  apcfsaot"  he  fapidlly  reca|Htiih 
Hted  the  princely  families  of'Earope;  and  then,  as  if  by  acd- 
dent  accoUecting  hia^setf*  d^fclessljr  meiitioncd  £liiaii|^tli  Fur- 


#  *  Jkmadufham  Alberasi  coamly  chmctaripeihj  tht  fhrase* «  teMei| 

iBl]rASi£aaadai»r*yer-h0o|L*'.     •      ^  '- 

^  < roi^nyt  Doctor,  aim^nt  a  8'«ntrete«ir de«  Bomvelles  de  France  avec 
Mi  coiileifepfj  liii  d^ajModa  un  jouf  ce      se  diKoit  de  nouTcaii  4  Paris  i 
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nese,  daughter  of  Edward,  deceased  duke  of  PariB^.  I|4din( 
yrith  the  same  tone  of  simplicity  aod  indiffereoce,     She  is  ^ 
good  girl.  pliMup,  hei^ltUy,  and  well-fed,  ImNight  up  in  the  petty 
court  of  kier  unclet  duke  Francis^  and  acciutuoMd  tn  bear  9( 
nothing  but  needlf-work  and  enbnudei^  ' 
,  ftttcn.  was  the  origin  of  tbe  elevat^  of  Eliiabelh  Far* . 
liese.to  lhollironeof6jMu%  which  in  the  evont  was  des*, 
tined  to  involve  9U  Earo^  in  wars  as  obstinate  ao4 
Uoodj  as  tliat  whiefa  had  ^gnalised  Ihn  eooesiion  hf  her 
kt^nd  to  the* monarchy.    Its  immedoiieeibcljsstp  the 
fiite  of  its  principal  contriver  and  dupe,  the  princsas 
Orsini,  however  tragrcal  to  hersi^r,  pm^ts  to  our  ten* 
ders  at  this 4i8tance  of  times  broad  and  amosii^  piece ef 
eomedy.    In  (he  midst  of  her  exultation  al  the  sii0ctoss ef 
berscheipe,     '        .  . 
,  *  the  discovered  with  Indignation  and  abrad|at  the  had  bean 
grossly  deceived  in  the  character  of  the.  future  queen  ^  who,  in- 
9tead  of  a  simple  and  pliant  sirl,  was  ef  a  temper  aad  genius 
which  scorned  controul ;  and  though  apparently  obedieat  to 
the  anilines  pf  a  severe  laotb^r  and  rigorous  step-fiitbcr»  poe* 
sessed  a  sphnt  and  understanding       above  her;  age  aad  ses. 
The  information  was  not  lost ;  for  the  jealous  favourite  instant- 
ly dispatched  the  most  pressing  orders  to  suspend  the  conchision  ' 
pf  the  match.   Her  awsseoger  arrived  at  Parma  on.  the^  vei^ 
mormng  of  the  ceremony;  hut  as  the  object  of  his  commisgion 
was  sui^pected,  he  was  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  city»  and 
by  bribes  and  threats  induced  to  delay  his  appearance  till  the 
ensuing  day.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  80,  89,  &c.  '  ' 

fhe  dramatic  effbct  of  what  follows  is  so  admiraUe 
that,  although  the  imrraiive  ig  adopted  from  Duclos  and 
St.  Simon,  we  must  in  part  repeat  it.  The  princess  liav« 
inff  failed  in  lierattenipt  to  dereat  the  match  she  had  her*  \ 
self  made,  was  driven  to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  una* 
.voidable  calamity,  and  set  out  ^0|m  Madrid  in  companjr 
with  Philip  to  meet  tlie  bride. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  lir^t  day  they  reached  Alcala;  and 
here  the  princess,  who  had  resumed  her  othcc  of  Camerara 
Mayor,  quitted  him  to  nieet  her  new  mistress.  She  passed  on 
to  Xadraca,  a  small  village  four  mU«s  beyond  GuadaUxar% 
where  the  queen  arrived  while  she  was  taking  some  refreshment* 
She  instantly  quitted  the  table,  met  the  queen  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs^  aud^  kneeling,  kis»ed  l^er  hand.   She  wa»  received  wit|» 

'  11  ■    ■■       I  ■     I.I         ,    III  I  ■'111    '  ^       I   •  • 

*  *  Era  una  buona  Lombarda,  impastata  da  buttcro  e  fbrmag-gio  Picenti- 
BO,  eievata  alia  casalmnii^  et  avrzza  di  nun9ci|tirsi  i^  ^^t-ro  p^lare  cbe  da 
f^jprte^  Vfi^^  9  |il«/  Po^^ial^ :  Me^faa  Slmkhe  di  Fif cepza^  p.  279^ 

■      •         ■     >:  -  ^ 

I 
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t^parent  complacency,  and  in  virtne  of^er  office  conducted  her 

royal  mistress  to  her  apartment. 

'  she  began  to  express  the  usual  roraplimeuta,  and  to  hint  at 
the  impatience  of  the  royal  bridegroom.  But  she  was  thunder- 
struck  when  the  queen  iot<  rrnpted  her  with  bitter  reproaches, 
and  affected  to  consider  her  dress  and  deportment  as  equally 
disrespectful.  A  mild  apold^y  served  only  to  rouse  new  fury  j 
the  queen  haughtily  silenced  her  remonstrances,  and  exclaimed 
to  the  guard,  Turn  out  that  mad-woman,  who  has  dared  to 
insult  me."  She  evea  assisted  in  pushing  her  out  of  the  aparU 
ment.  >  . 

*  She  called  the  offiieer  in  waiting  and  commanded  him  to 
arrest  the  princeia  aqd  convey  her  to  the  frontier.  The  officer^ 
keiiteting  and  estonbhed,  represented  tfaait  the  king  alone  had 
iiower  to  give  such  an  orders  **  Have  you  not,**  she  indignant* 
ly  exchuined,  ^  his  majesty's  order  to  oliey  me  without  reserve  f" 
Go  his  replyiqg  in  the  affirmative,  she  impatiently  r^oi|ie<l» 
^  Then  obey  me."  As  he  still  perst8te4.  in  requiring  a  vrritte^ 
'  authority,  fh^  ^le4  for  pen  and  tnk»  ai|d  Wf^t^  ^  W 
her  knee! 

'The princess  was  instantly  pljioed  in  a  coach,  with  only  one 
female  attendant,  and  two  officers,  ^ithoiit  being  perniitfrd  to 
change  her  (jress.  this  rpanner,  and  under  an  escort  of  fifty 
dr^gopng,  she  was  conveyed  during  the  whole  night,  which  was 
so  severe  tiiat  the  band  of  the  coachman  was  frost-bitten  and 
inortified ;  and  so  dark  that  they  were  guided  by  the  light  of 
the  snow.  Astonishment  and  consternation  at  first  benumbed 
her  senses  and  suspeucied  her  faculties.  But  this  state  of  sullen- 
ness  gave  place  to  indignation  and  despair,  and  these  passions 
were  succeeded  b^  deep  and  bitter  reflections  on  such  upexpect* 
ed,  such  violent,  and  unjustifiable  treatment.* 

For  some  time  she  supported  herself  by  imagining  that 
the  king  would  interfere  in  her  favour;  but  ' 
^e^s  she  proceeded  on  her  joarney,  aUd  no  news  arrived,  her 
hqMS  heeaiiielainter  and  Ihinter,  and  at  length  gradpally  van* 
isbed.  .  Circumstanees,  which  in' the  first  emotion  had  not  tonclK 
€d|  now  hegian  to  afieet  her.  No  bed;  no  pioidsionsy  no'eha^ga 
of  j!ress»  nor  eifen  of  linen ;  no  defenSe^  against'  the  severity  cif 
the  weather,  was  to  be  ei^peefed  fill  she  arrived  at  %U  Jean  de 
Jjaz^  These  moliiplied  Inconveniences  excited  the  a^st  violent 
transports  of  rage  in  a  woman  so  iiaperions  and  ambitioits^  ssi 
long  accustomed  to  unbounded  -power  and  pahlic  considen* 
tlon/so  long  habituated  to  the  servility  of  a  courts  and  the  im* 
Uries  and  indulgencies  of  authority  and  affluence/ 

At  length  an  account  reached  her  which extinguiahedaU 

remaining^  hope. 

<^  She  became  suddenly  resigned  ;  she  shed  no  tears ;  she  ut» 
tered  no  sigh  ;  she  expressed  neither  regret  nor  reproach;  she 
ihewed  no  sympton^  cjf  fcmiiiine  weakness,  Sfa^  supported 


^thont  complaint  the  extreme  cold,  the  want  of  common  ncted* 
safies,  and  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  aod  by  her  patience  and 
-fortitude  excited  the  admiration  of  her  guards  imd  attljlidantA.* 
Vol.  ii.  p.  90,  "  „ 

Such  is  the  accoant  of  a  transaction  seldom  paralleled 
even  in  the  capricious  annals  of  the  most  despotic  court 
and  such  was  the  first  act  of  this  ^buona  Lomiiardi^  im- 
pastata  da  buttero  e  fbrma^io  PioeutinO|'  on  ftntenqg  a  • 
Kiagdom  to  which  she  was  an  entire  stranger,  to  marry  a 
inan  whom  she  had  never  seen.    The  character  of  £ltza-t  * 
beth  Farnese  requires  no  farther  illustration  than  in  thia 
simple  anecdote.     Her  marriao^e  was  almost  immedi  Ueljr 
followed  by  the  elevation  of  Aiberoni  to  the  principal 
management  of  affiurs  which,  however,  he  w^a  prudent 
enough  foir  sometime  to  execute  with  the  title  mere^  of 
envoy  fron)  the  court  of  Parma. 
:  Xne  early  history,  and  first  rise  at  aoort,  of  this  fortn* 
llate  and  enterprising  adventurer,  are  known  to  the  work} 
through  the  medium  of  several  different  |>ttblication&i 
But, .  owiAg  to  national  prejudices  and  the  misrepresent 
tations  of  party  spirit,  no  writer,  either  French  or  £n^ 
gltah,  has  led  m  the  means  of  dul^r  appreciating  the  great- 
ness of  his  real  character  and  the  important  services  v(\ud$ 
H  enabled  him  to  render  to  his  adopted  country*   7he  at-* 
'  tention  which  he  paid  to  the  views  and  interesta  oif  his 
royal  patroness,  was  but  t!\e  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  to  attain  the  ends  of   more  laudable  amhition  ; 
and  the  following  «a;|li>9^«  of  his  designs  which  is  drawn 
Crom  the  aatheatic  correspondence  of  the  Sicilian  abbota 
taelbre  mentioned,  appears  to  us  to  assist  mateiiaU^  in  Ajiy 
ing  a  projper  estimate  of  his  political  character. 
•  *  Perfectly  acqaainted  with  the  ruling  passions  of  PhiHp  aadi 
Ihe  queen^  be  koew  that  his  hopes  of  advancement  depended  om 
holding  forth  the  prospect  of  realizing  their  respective  dstigas. 
He. found,  indeed,  the  nation  exhausted  by  the  recent  coatcst» 
hy  a  deiective  system  of  goverpmci^t,  aud  by  an  endless  seties 
cf  ;ibuses  ;  but  he  won  the  royal  ear  while  tracing  remedies  and 
improvements  ;  and  he  calculated  ou  the  native  energy  of  thet 
Sprtnisli  character  and  tl»e  v^st  resources  of  the  otooarchy. 
Aware,  however,  that  a  period  of  tranquillity  wa»  nece^ry  to 
give  e^ect  to  his  meas^ures^  aiid  accumulate  the  uieans^  for  future 
enterprise,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  flattered  the  passion  of 
I'hilip  for  war  ;  but  ^iccordiug  to  his  own  avow  al,  which  is  eor- 
.^oburated  by  the  tenour  of  hU  Uii^courbeb  with  the  British  en^ 
voy,  he  invariably  inculcated  the  maxim*  "  If  your  majesty  will 
l^aiotain  yoi^r  coi^otry  in  peace  fpr  five  years*  I  will  pledge  my- 
felf  toieadef  yoM  the  nio^t  povrerfal  monarch  ia.£urope/'  Ta 
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prove  the  truth  nf  his  promises  he  employed  the  able  assistaoe^ 
of  hi^  friend  Bar«>ii  Ripperda,  in  tracing  a  new  system  of  politi* 
cal  ecoiipM)y,  for  improving,'  tlie  finances,  reducing  the  expeodi^ 
ture,  correcting  abuses,  reviving  trade,  raising  a  navy  aod-army^ 
tnd  restoring  Spain  to  its  former  ascendency  in  the  civilized 
world.  This  plan,  presented  and  snp}K)rtetJ  by  the  queen,  cap- 
tivated the  sanguine  itiia^inatioii  ot  IMiilip,  who  was  tbnd  of 
splendid  designs,  and  conscious  of  the  mismanageoieDt  wbici| 
|>ervaded , every  department  of  th<!  state/ 

The'fiuBt  public  act  accomplished  by  Albenmi  m  fufher* 
^nce  of  this  system  of  policy  wa8  the  hignature  of  the  com* 
nercial  treaty  with  Eiijn;land,  than  which,  perhaps,  the  re^ 
^tiye  situation  of  the  two  countries  with  each  other  and 
with  France  at  that  tirne  considered,  a  bolder  operation 
scarcely  occurs  in  ull  the  annals  of  courts  and  cabinets* 
Tlie  correspondence  of  Mr.  Dodington  sets  this  busin^sa 
in  a  correct  liglit,  auo  throws  ovor  it  much  of  very  valua« 
ble  political  iiisi ruction.  The  further  advancement  and 
consummation  of  hiti  plan  l)y  a  close  alliance  with  the  En* 

{rlish  court  Wijs  unexpeeiedlv  frustrated  by '  the  triple^ 
eague;  and  nothiiiij;  more  strongly  proves  the  strength  of 
his  genius  than  his  rising  superior  to  a  disappointment  so 
seveie  and  a  (iaiiijer  so  imminent.  The  2jth  and  ^bth 
(chapters  of  Mr.  Coxe's  History,  which  are  full  of  extracts 
from  Dodington's  Correspondence,  set  all  these  matters  in 
the  clearest  light,  and  completely  contnulict  the  charge  of 
bis  having  been  the  cause  of  the  war  in  1717. 

'  U  is  siiiguidr,'  observes  our  author  in  a  note,  '  that  almost 
every  writer,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  has  accused  Alberoip 
as  the  only  cause  of  the  aggression, ^  aud  St.  Philippe,  who^ 
judgmeat  in  other  instances  we  have  fbiincl  reason  to  approv^, 
contiiden  the  correspondence  through  the  duke  of  Popoli  as  '|i 
'mere  polftical  farce.    We  feel  it»  however,  necessary  to  differ  . 
Hooi  such  letpectable  authorities.  The  characters^  of  PbtUp 
'MdflHs'queen*  as  drawn  by  those  who  most  accurately  observed 
ikem,  shew  that  they  wanted  do  foreign  stimulus  to  excite  theh- 
ambition  ;  while  the  situation  Of  the  two  courts  of  Madrid  and 
'  Vieniw,  end  the  known  reluctance  with  which  philif)  alrandoned 
Italy,  render  it  as  little  necessary  to  argue  that  Atberoni  was 
not  the  eriginal  projector,  but  merely  the  able  executor,  of  their 
hostile  designs.     We  may  refer  to  the  very  letter  of  the  miniS' 
ter  himself,  which  we  have  given  in  the  text,  and  appeal  with 
confidi'uce  to  every  impartial  judge,  whether  it  was  possible  to  . 
use  such  cogent  arguments,  without  feeling  their  force,  and  SS 
«  mere  Uiod  to  the  purpose  which  he  was  determined  toi  ei^ 
ecttte.  ' 
*  The  two  Sicilian  abbots,  Plataniil  and  Caraccioli,  wl|0  poa- 
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f^^sec)  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  court  and  cabiaef^ 
fexculpate  Albrroni  from  the  charges  of  bein«;  the  instigator  and 
prime  mover  of  the  war.    The  whole  correspondence  of  the 
British  envoy,  Mr.  Dodington,  who  was  ici  almost  dail^  inter- 
course with  this  great  statesman,  evinces  bis  aniiiety  to  avert  m 
rupture  io  (he  early  stages  of.  the  dispute.  •  The  mighty  prepa^ 
ntlons,  yet  onl  v  camnieiiced  id  Spain,  as  well  as  the  ImpeHect 
atate  in  which  the  expeditions  botn  against  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
^ere  sent  out,  IhUy  dennmstrate.  that  it  yras  his  interest  rather  » 
to  temporiae  thin  to  hurry  into  a  war.   Lastly,  to  these  deci- 
iive  prooft,  we  niay  add  his  own  solemn,  invariahle,  and  fre« 
quent  asseverations,  both  io  public  and  private,  both  during  bis 
ministry  and  after  his  fall,  and  the  virtual  acknowledgment  in 
the  answier  to  bis  celebrated  iipology,  which  reluctantly  adositi 
his  ittstifiration.'   p.  Id2.n. 

No  minister  ev^r  so  fblly  imbibed  the  spirit  ciT  Polo* 
Ains'siiiatnaclioiis  tohbaonas  Alberoni.  , 

• ,  *  Beware  '  . 

Of  entrance  into  quarrel,  but  being  urged, 
Bear't  tli:it  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.' 
1\TiatPver  inisrepresontation  there  may  have  been  as  to 
bi9  conduct  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities^ 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war  speak  for  themselves; 
.  and  never  did  Spaiii,  in  the  full  plenitude  of  her  power, 
present  so  imposing  an  aspect  to  the  world  as  now  that 
she  was  weakened  and  exhausted  both  in  finance  and  popii- 
lation,  from  the  effects  of  that  severe  internal  contest  which 
had  been  only  five  years  before  brought  ioits  termination* 
Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  more  at  large  in- 
to tbe  bistor/  of  these  transactions,  or  the  more  sad  detail 
•f  the  ultimate  disappdntment  of  all  his  magnificent  plans* 
and  aspiring  hopes,  or  of  the  intrigues  which  at  length 
tmved  the  way  to  his  downfoU*  That  event,  though  scarce* 
Ij  lass  sudden  and  mysterious  than  the  disgrace  of  the 
|Mrineess  Orsiniy  was  marked  bj  one  circumstance  which 
speaks  more  than  volumes  in  the  fiillen  statesman's  III* 
tour. 

'  Before  he  withdrew  from  the  political  scene,  he  experienced 

a  revulsion  of  the  public  sentiment,  which  has  seldom  occurred 
in  tbe  history  of  disgraced  ministers.  Detested  a^  a  foreigner 
and  an  upstart,  and  foaded  wirli  popular  execration,  whiie  in 
power,  the  moment  ot  diss^race  became  the  siju^nal  of  a  triumph 
as  flattering  as  it  WHS  unexpected.  A  chivalrous  and  high  spi- 
rited nation  overlooked  his  errors,  lii^  faults,  and  his  misfor* 
^uoes,  in  ibe  recollection  of  his  superior  talents  and  meritortout 
services:  at  bis  last  levee,  such  a  croud  of  nobles,  gentry,  and 
alcrgj^  flocked  to  pay  their  final  respects,  and  condole  with  him 
his  disgrace^  at  he  had  never  witnessed  eve^  in  tbe  height  o^ 
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•  - 

pomw*  Tbe  king  waa  tlatmcd  and  chagrined  by  this  prdbftf 

Cblb  eatcfai,  and  ordered,  bim  to  take  kit  dqwiture  a  day  be* 
e  the  term  ortgNiaUy  prescribed.  . 

'If  the circuiikstances  of  bis  ftll  were  lionourable  to  tbe 
IBUiister  blmsielf,  tbc^  were  degrading  to  bis  sovereigns^  t*bilt|» 
and  tbe  queen  bad  scarcely  dismissed  him,  before  they  impoted 
the  whole  bkime  of  the  war  to  his  turbtilient  spirit.    With  equa} 
want  of  diijrTity  and  generosity,  they  lamented  his  ascendenc^^ 
loaded  him  wit!)  unmerited  accusations,  and  meanly  joined  in 
the  persecution  of  a  minister,  whose  principal  crime  was  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  be  had  laboured  to  realize  their  vast 
designs.    In  the  second  audience  which  they  granted  to  the 
British  embassador,  they  declared  thatAiberoni  had  invariably 
deceived  them,  and  prostituted  their  royal  names  to  others; 
that  his  impostures  tended  no  less  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub  • 
lie,  than  to  that  of  individuals ;  that  he  employed  a  secretary 
who  could  imitate  every  hand ;  and  had  shewn  them  forged 
letters      the  purpose  of  rnming  in  tbenr  opimoa  and  remov- 
iag tkose  whon  be  suspected;  tlmt  hb  saspickMis. usually  fell 
on  p^iaoDs  of  character;  and  that  there  was  no  crime  of  whidi 
he  was  not  capable,  even  of  poisoning  and  assassination.  Won 
these  reasons  they  intreated  the  king  of  England  to  employ  his 
interest  with  the  regent  and  emperor,  ft»r  the  purpose  of  prevail* 
ing  on  the  pope  to  deprive  him  of  the  purple,  and  retain  him  ia^ 
perpetual  confinement.     These  cmel  accusations  were  the  pre< 
lude  to  the  most  bitter  ^rsecutions.    Spain  even  vied  with  the 
allied  powers  in  pursuing  Alberoni  with  a  virulence  and  veur 
geance  of  which  recent  periods  have  seldom  shewn  an  example,, 
in  regard  to  a  minister  charged  with  no  specific  and  heinous 
crime. 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  beliavioiir  of  extraordin- 
ary men  in  those  tr\ing  situations  which  siiakc  tiie  firmest  mind ; 
and  fortunately,  the  general  interest  attached  to  the  character 
and  habits  of  Alberoni,  enahles  us  to  nidnlge  this  curiosity,  lir 
the  strup^leof  contending  passions,  whicli  followed  hisdisgrace,  . 
the  exiled  minister  sought  consolation  in  a  work,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  contempt  for  the  delusive  vanities  of  a  truns- 
itoiy  world.  A  copy  of  Thomas  k  Kenipis  de  Imitatione 
Christi,  ispraserveditt'the  ducal  library  at  Parma  with  mar- 

final  reumrkf  in  his  own  hand,  recordiifg  the  ordhnry  Events  of 
is  joomeyy'and  other  occumnces,  which  shew  it  to  have  been 
ftis  daily  companion.  The  bitterness  of  adversity  was,  however^ 
l|0  sooner  past,  than  . the  deep  rooted  habits  of  the  scholar  and 
the  statel^man  again  predominated.  The  anecdotes  preserved, 
of  his  late  conversations,  prove  that  in  the  tranquil  portion  of 
his  varied  life,  be  again  recurred  to  tbe  cultivation  of  classic  li> 
teratuse,  and,  over  th^  pages  of  Tacitus  and  Livy,  revived  tbe 
memory  of  fiwmer  greatness  and  past  eAteiprises/  II.  233»  - 


l^ir  Ae  details  itf  his  domestic  goveimim^  tbeoiifliMr 
t»f  those  important  plans  ivlaqh  he  formed^  fiw*  the  mtora-^ 
tion  of  the  Soanish  monarchy  to  internal  health  ;aild 
etrength,  as  well  as  for  the  description  of  his  person,  man* 
aers,  and  private  qualities,  we  must  be  coutont.t9hiftr 
only  topurauthor,  assuring  the  reader,  H'ho  has  hitherto 
learned  to  contemplate  this  extraordinary  person  only  as 
an  instance  of  fortunate  and  splendid  ambitioni  that  thej 
will  here  be  taught  to  forina  very  different  and  a  rouoh' 
more  just  as  well  as  fitvourable  estimate  of  one  of  the 
greatest  diaraeters  that  adorn  the  page  of.  Spanish  politic 
cal  history.  ^  , 

One  of  the  principal  instnimente  of  his  &11  was' a  per« 

•  sonage  no  less  extraordinary,  but  possessing  yery  inferior 
diaims  to  the  admiration  of  posten^  than  himself, — ^the- 
fiimous  Ripperda ;  but  it  was  several  jears  later,  not  till 
after  the  strange  act  of  his  sovereign  s  abdication,  the 
death  of  Louis,  and  Philip^s  consequent  resumption  of 
the  crown  in  that  his  well  known  and  extravagant 
plan  for  an  Austrian  alliance  and  a  consequent  establish* 
ment  for  the  children  of  Elizabeth  Farnese,  raised  him 
through  the  medium  of  court  favour  to  the  pinnacle  of  his 
short-lived  greatness.    The  account  of  his  memorable  in- 
trigues at  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  is  here  ^'i\  en  on  the 
authority  of  the  Sicilian  abbots  above-mentioned  and  of 
several  other  MSS.  in  the  Walpole  papers,  is  calculated 
to  throw  much  historical  light  on  his  character  and  trans* 
actions.    Subtle  as  he  was,  iie  did  not  trust  for  success  to 
"'tis  talents  for  negociation.    Speaking  of  his  intrigues  for 
concluding  a  marriage  between  the  Arch -Duchess  iMaria 
Theresa  (the  heiress  of  the  Austrian  dominions)  and  Don 

•  Carlos,  the  historian  adds, 

*The  design  encountered  the  strongest  opposition  from  the 
empress,  from  the  arch-duchess  herself,  who  was  attached  to  the 
dttke  of  Lorraine^  and  the  miobters,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
aneient  system.of  Austrian  policy*  But  the  agent  of  Spain* 
supplied  with  iminense  suns,  did  not  spare  his  largesses*  JEvm 
ike  emperor  ktmeeff  did  not  bhtih  to  eneouriaige  ikU  venal  ir^fie 
kii  nm  examph*  Of  all  the  Austrian  ministers,  Eugene 
alone  maintained  his  integrity,  and  every  obstacle  seemed  In  ha 

•  .  gradually  diminishing  under  the  powerful  influence  of  moneys* 

p.  331. 

And  he  informs  us  in  a  note,  on  the  authority  of  Mr# 
Stanhope's  dispatches,  that  the  sums  distributed  by  iUp<^ 
perda  in  the  interval  from  July  to  Septeoiber  amounted' tiy 
jao  let's  than  570^000  pistoles. 

AlMMit  this  same  period  occurred,  an  incident  wbicb 

« « 
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'twvpt  away  all  the  remaining- objections  of  the -Spanish 
,  coart,  and  precipitated  the  roriclusion  of  this  sing'ilar  and 
Biy^terious  transaction.'  This  incident  was  no  other  than 
the  precipitate  and  shameful  dismission  of  the  infanta  the 
intended  wife  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  by  the  regent  duke  of 
fiourbon.  The  insult  itself,  as  well  at>  the  impression 
it  made  on  the  Spanish  court,  have  been  recorded  b?  every 
historian  ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  curtain  withdrawn 
upon  such  occHRtons,  and  the  following  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  intelligence  was  received  by  £liza« 
beth  Farnese  gives  us  as  lively  a  reprerteiUatioh  as  the 
best  finished  portrait.  The  authorities  for  it  are  our 
,    Biinistersy  Stanhope  and  K^ene,  and  the  Sicilian  abbots. 

*  The  plan  bein»j  matured,  Tess^  was  recJilled,  and  the  com- 
munication of  tlu'  unwelcome  intelligence  intrusted  to  a  a  hum- 
bler agent,  the  abbot  de  Livry,  who  wa&  detacbiKi  from  bis  em- 
batiy  of  Portugal,  as  a  minister  well  qualified  hysedaleness  of  - 
temper  and  acqaaiatance  with  the  ceurt  «f  Madrid  for  lo  deli*  . 

^,caCa  a  eMarissioik  He  reached  Madrid,  ignohiBl  of  IherM 
JDotive  of  his  appointment^  and  aiaa  overwhelnwd  with  coticieni- 
•ad  terrorat  tbeeomaninlcatian  of  the  orders  with  which  lie 

,  was  diarged.   He  ivas  directed  to  deiAand  an  aiidienop»  and  de» 
liver  the  letters  of  excuse  from  the  king  and  the  duke,  without 
any  previous  hint  of  their  contents,  that  a  pretext  might  not  bt  ' 
found  to  refuse  receiving  them.    But  his  mind  was  too  deeply 
aigilbted  to  fulfil  the  tiyunction.    Wlieii  presented,  be  foil  on  his 

•  kneety  burst  into  tears,  and  betrayed  bis  errand  by  a  confused  ^ 
apology.  The  effect  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  sov(»rei«!fns  so  ardent  in  their  temper  and  so  affectionately 
attached  to  their  children.  The  letters  were  indignantly  reject- 
efl,  and  the  queen,  tearing  a  picture  of  Louis  thf*  Fifteenlh  trom 
her  bracelet,  tramp!( d  it  under  foot,  exehiiiniiig,  **  All  the  Bour- 
bon*? are  a  race  of  deviis!"  But  recollecting  the  relationship  of 
her  husband,  she  turned  to  him,  and  added,  "  Except  ^our  ma* 
•  '  jesty."  The  minister,  confou!id(  <l  and  dispirited,  was  dismissed 
,   from  the  royal  presence  wilh  igtiominy  and  contempt.*  p.  332. 

•  In  the  first  hurst  of  resentment,  the  violence  of  the  queen 
extorted  from  Philip  a  decree  for  the  departure  of  every  French- 
man, without  exception*  On  reflection^  hovMiveri  tie  heetart^ 
icnrfhle  of  the  mjostice  and  even  impnicticability  of  this  order; 
tttd^opted  a  whimsical  eapfedientto  pacify  bit  fmperioua  con* 
son*  Calling  hit  vlileto,  he  made  them  open  hia  wardrobes  ahi 
prepare  his  trunla  as  if  ibr  a  journey.  The  qneeii  eoterinjf 
anaiilst  -this  bastte*  deihanded  the  cause  of  such  preparatiomu. ' 

la  it  not  decreed,"  asked  Philip,    that  all  the  French  ahooid  . 
kave  tami  I   I  am  a  Freuchoiany  6tid  therefore  am  preparing 
^  Ibr  my  jouraey."  This  ludicroitt  expedient  was  miara  e|RK;tual 
IhiiiaerioiisieBonvtianees;  the  queen  smiled,  and  tba  4NMier 
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*  Of^  House  of  Bowrbcn^  !»• 

.  was  countennanded.  PhiKp  and  tlie  queen  immediately  sent "  • 
for  iii€  English  embassador,  Mr.  Stauhope.  They  rec  apitulated 
all  the  irritating  circitestBiiccs  of  Ae  mdignity  they  had  rafier-- 
and  vvmSl^nA  agaimst  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  for  aggravtf^ 
lag  tbe  ovtnge  by  bis  duplicity.  Though  ia  the  presence  of  % 
pi^ilie  nMsler,  tbe  qveen  could  not  icstram  her  ntural  math 
fMsity.  This  one>eyed  acouadrel,^  she  esdaimcdt  ^  hat 
aentfback  my  daughter  becinBe  the  king  would  not  create  tbe 
iM^iaad  of  his  harlot  a  grandee  of  Spaia  Pbih'p,  with 
■Die  decoram,  added,  **  I  am  resolved  to  lepaiate  myself  for 
'«ver  from  France/'  «Scc.  <Src.  p.  324. 

Diplomatic  correspondence  is  oftentimes  extremely  * 
amBsing;  to  us  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world.  But  we  db 
not  know  that  it  is  altogether  for  the  interest  of  the  gods 
above  that  the  curtain  should  be  withdrawn  which  weib 
the  cabinet  councils  of  Olympus  from  the  eyes  pf  profiin^ 
mortals. 

Ripperda  owed  his  ruin  to  the  indulgence  of  the  same 
aanguine  spirit  which  had  helped  him  in  his  ascension  tp 
power.  A  well-drawn  comparison  between  this  extraor- 
dinary adventurer  and  his  predecessor,  Alberoni,  to  which 
we  can  only  refer  our  reader,  sets  the  talents  and  cha- 
racter of  each  in  %  atronger  light  by  opposition.  It  con-  ' 
elodesthus. 

*  But  while  we  place  Alberoni  in  a  rank  far  supenor,  it 
would  be  uajust  to  withhold  from  Ripperda  tiie  merit  of  having 
«u®^est«l  many  useful  schemes  which  were  executed  by  other  * 
ministers.    He  evidently  projected  most  of  the  commercial  re-  I 
gttiations  adopted  by  Alberoni ;  and  the  bare  outline  of  the  \ 
plaos  sketched  lu  a  preceding  chapter  will  sui(!ice  to  prove  how  ; 
greatly  his  successor,  Putino,  pro^ted  by  his  ideas  and  designs. 
Indeed  Ripperda  may  justly  be  regarded  as  ooe  of  the  principal 
•utbors  of  the  new  commercial  syateia  established  ia  Spaii^ 
since  the  oommtncemMit  of  the  hut  ceatoiy  /  p«  861« 

.  Ottplinijla  IfasUd  oor  entering  aiaU  into  the  many  ori*  / 
l^niliOid  iiilei^fttaqf .  detaifo  of  the  dharae^  ^ 
m«dWaiiCitttfMft  of  Grimaldo^  Pitid^  and  otken  wliD . 
iid  attlMi'hMlm  ef  adhrs  till  the  condnsion  of  the  reigii  of  .  . 
Pldl|]^;er  ef  th^  wiirs  i»f  the  Fetish  hnd  Angtrian  socoes^.  : 
lion,  thecottqaestef  Naples,  the  naval  operations  in  Ae 
West  Indhsi  or  the  inny  other  transactions  fimign^  mk  ^ 
dblhesticwlndioccnpiedtlieremainder  of /hislife^^  andtif .  * 
iMueh^asii^efcaTeam  the  tolpmes  nov  bifM 

mafferdsQchpiur&alsars  as  m  no  wheiedse  tobev^  « 
Hrl*.    .  /  "  •  * 

Tin  ftHoidng  dteUik  of  the  duiffsicter  of  the  OMwA 
'  C«iT*  RtT.  m  4|  Mputy  1818.  K.  i 
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liimself,  and  of  the  lon^ .and  eventful  period. dunng  wli^  • 
\  he  filled  the  Spanish  thronei  U  all  that  \  we  can  fii|d  room 
!     at  present*    In  a  future  number  we  shall  resiime  lhe 
subject  and  conduct  our  readers  through  the  reigns  of  his 
two  sons,  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third. 

•  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  period  within  the  last  two 
centuries  in  which  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  nation  were 
so  frequently  sacn til     to  the  private  views,  passions,  and  pre- 
judices of  the  sovereigns.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  frequent- 
ly Philip  was  misled  by  his  artful  qiu  en,  and  the  ministers  of  her 
choice,  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  iiim  alone  the  machi- 
nations and  troubles  which  the  restless  court  of  Madritl  excited 
in  Europe,  from  the  period  when  he  was  left  in  tranquil  posae>- 
sion  of  the  throne.   With  regard,  however,  to  the  beneficial  re* 
guli^ions  which  mark  his  reign,  his  eager  desire  of^  in^mlatioD, 
aad  the  pleasur^i  with  which  he  invariably  listened  to  projects  of 
reform  aod'details  of  improvement,  prove  that  if  be  had  not 
himself  talents  to  invent,  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  approving 
and  sanctioning  the  plans  of  others.  To  this  solicitude,'  Spain 
owes  many. advantages.   On  bis  accession,  the  country  was  to- 
telly  exhausted ;  without  a  marine  or  efficient  army,  without  in- 
dustry or  manufactures,  with  scarcely  a  remnant  of  her  ancient 
power,  wealth,  and  grandeur.    He  left  an  army  wliirh,  thousjU. 
reduced  by  the  Italian  war,  had  vindirtted  tiie  national  honour 
in  many  a  wcll-fought  field,  a  marine  wliich  once  more  awaken- 
ed the  attention  of  Europe,  and  establishments  which  proved 
the  revival  of  industrj',  trade,  and  the  arts.     But  even  in  tliis 
branch  of  government,  we  observe  the  same  inconsistency  as  lu.  , 
the  other  parts  of  his  conduct.    After  the  ministry  of  Alberoni, 
sut  no  longer  witness  the  same  zeal  and  activity  for  intctnial 
amelioration.   Few  efficient  measures  were  adcjpted  to  kitrodac« 
into  the  genehtl  sjrstem  of  taxation  that  unprovemailt  vMali 
Oni  had  efl^ted  ui  the  mode  of  coUectipn ;  or  to  pMMisoiite  the 
projects  begun  b^r  Alberoni^  for  fiieilitatittg  inttniw  coMMnnoais 
'  tions,  and  freeing  trade  and  industry  from  tfadtliBmmeb%spos!^ 
ed  by  interest  and  ignorance*   On  the  oontfaKy,  'fhe: resources 
'  which  might  have  been  effectually  applied  to  such  beneficial 
purposes,  were,  squandered  in  splendid  and  too-  frequently  un- 
'  profitable  enterprizes.    Indeed  the  general  principle  of  his  pdHU 
tical  economy  appears  rather  to  have  been  an  inveterate  preju- 
dice against  England,  than  the  rules  of  sound  and  liberal 
.jjdliwy.    Instead  of  calling  into  action  the  inexhaustibly^  riches 
'        h  nature  has  lavislied  on  'lie  peninsula,  instead  of  establish-  . 
inghisi)lans  of  iniprovenieut  on  the  extensive  and  stable  basis 
of  agriculture,  he  scorned  to  niiiiister  to  the  skill  and  industry 
of  a  less  favoured  climate,  and  liurritd  into  a  premature  compe- 
tition with  the  trade  and  marine  ^  of  England^  as  daQgej:ou5  iu  it' 
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self  as  it  was  eontniry  to  the  habits  and  pnyiidion^  aodiocan- 
patible  with  the  situation,  of  his  snlyects.'  p.  61* .  Vol,  in. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  thb  summary  of  rulaous  ikults 
miist  be  set  the  many  excellent  and  benevolent  national 
establishments  of  the  reign  of  Philip.    He  added,  it  19 
aaidf  45,000,000  ];)iastre8  to  the  debts  of  bis.  predecessors; ' 
^  a  SQIB  not  larjg^e  id  itself,  but  too  great  for  tbe  limited  re-  / 
sources  of  the  monarchy.' 

His  restless,  i^mbitioos,  aud' overbearing  consort,  sur- 
▼iyed  him  20  years.  ' ' 

'  An  iotelligent  traveller,  (ClarlEe)  thus  describes  her  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Though  she  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  she 
keeps  the  same  hours  that  Philip  did,  and  turns  night  into  day. 
When  she  gives  audience,  she  is  held  by  two  supporters,  being 
unable  to  stand  long;  and,  though  almost  blind,  retains  her  an** 
cieat  spirit  and  vivacity.'  '  .  .  * 


Art.  W.—Tke' Beaxdies  of  Christianity,'  by  F.  A.  de 
Chateaubriand.  Author  of  Travels  in  Greece  and  Pales- 
iincy  Atala^  Spc.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Frederic 
ShoberL  JVith  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Rex,  Htnry 
^  Ketty  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Oxford. 
London:  Colburn.  3  yols  8vo.  1813. 

THE  foBuving  are  the  titles  of  .dM»  difereipt  parts  and 
booln,'i«la  wkMitbia  imrfc  k  divided, 
%Pait:L  Beekil.  -Tcsets  and  Docttioe.  ,11.  Virtuous  and 
Mofal  Uw^.  I  III.  The  Truths  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  Fall  of 
Man.  •  IV.  Coatinttitiiia  of  the  Truths  of  Seriptute.  Objec-  . 
ticoi  against  the  System  of  Moses.  V.  The  Existence  of  God 
diyimstTated  by  the  Mfonders  of  Nature.  VI.  The  Inunoftal* 
*  ity  of  the  Soul  proved  by  Morals  and  by  the  Feelings. 

^Part  II.  The  Poetry  of  Christianity.  Book  I.  General  sur- 
vey of  Christian  epic  Poems.  H.  Of  Poetry  considered  in  its 
Relations  to  Man.  Characters..  II T.  Of  Poetry  considcrpd  iu 
its  Relations  to  Man.  ,  The  subject cuutiniKd.  Tfio  l^assious. 
IV.  Of  the  Marvellous ;  of  Poetry  in  its  lleiatious  to  buperna- 
toral  Beings.    V.  The  P»il>le  and  Homer. 

Part  III.  The  Fine  Arts  and  Literature.  Book  1.  The  Fine 
Arts,  n.  Philosophy.  HI.  History.  IV.  Eloquence.  V. 
The  Harmonies  of  the  Christian  Religion  with  the  Scenes  of, 
Natiire  and  the  Passions  of  the  human  Heart. 
^ "  PittlV^vWamWp  *  Book  l.<€hvi»jbes.  Ornaments,  Singing, 
SKayaM,te«  U.;Tonbs.  III.  Gen^  View  of  fhe  Cleigy.  IV. 
IfiMiciis.  .  V.  MiUtaiy  Oidets.  VI.  Of  the  Services  leademi  to 
Mnilkjiui  ^  tbeCl^iib!kan4^^e  Christian  Religi^^  W 
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*  The  contents  of  this  work  will  be  sufficient  to  advertise 
the  reader  that  it  is,  like  the  mind  of  the  author,  a  desul- 
tory and  rather  an  incongruous  composition. — M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand is  certainly  a  man  of  genius ;  but  a  genius  of 
very  irregular  and  eccentric  movements.  H  is  imaginatrdn 
is  oflen  stronger  than  his  reason  ;  and,  amidst  some  spe- 
cimens of  nice  observation,  recondite  remark,  and  ^e^ 
gant  taste,  we  often  discern  a  lamentable  want  of  judgment 
and  a  total  sterility  of  argument.  His  mind  is  •ne  of  thai 
description  which  is  often  found  to  belong  to  men  of  ge- 
nius. It  is  at  once  luminous  and  opaque,  barren  and  luxu- 
riant. It  is  both  sublime  and  grovelling,  profound  and 
puerile.  It  sometimes  expands  before  our  view  a  garden 
of  sweets; — but  in  this  garden  we  discover  no  inconsidera- 
ble spaces  destitute  of  rational  culture,  or  overgrown  with 
rubbish  and  weeds.  We  by  no  means  think  the  present 
one  of  his  happiest  performances.  It  has  not  the  attraction 
of  his  Martyrs,  or  of  his  Travels ;  the  last  of  which  we 
noticed  in  our  number  for  December  1811,  p.  365;  and 
the  first  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  489  of  the  third  teriea  of  our. 
Review. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  defects 
as  well  as  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  present  work.  Th^^ 
first  is  always  a  painful  task ;  but,  though  it  excites  our 
repu^ance,  we  feel  it  a  duty  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions  not  to  shrink  from  the  performance.  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand has  acquired,  and  in  many  respects  deservedly 
acquired,  considerable  celebrity  as  an  author;  and  it 
therefore  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  prevent  the  unwaiy 
from  being  misled  by  his  errors,  perverted  by  his  sophist 
try,  or  deluded  by  the  fhsci nations  of  his  eloquence. 

Chapter  2nd.  of  Part  Ist.  Book  I.,  is  entitled,  <  Of 
the  Nature  of  Mysteries.*  This  strikes  us  at  the  outset  as 
a  strange  title.  For  what  \%  a  mysterj^,  according  to  th# 
meaning  usually  affixed  to  il  by  religionists,  but  something 
incomprehensible  ?  Suppose  then  that  M.  Chateaubri- 
and had  placed  the  foUowiiig  words  at  the  head  of  this 
chaptei'.  Of  the  Nature  of  ImemprfhtTisibles ;  who. 
would  expect  much  illumination  from  the  attempt  of  an 
author  to  explain  that  which  he  himself  do^  not  cpmpriv- 
hend  and  which  is  incomprehensible  ? 

We  will  c^uote  the  first  paragraph  of  this  wonderful 
chapter,  '  Of  the  Nature  of  Mysteries,*  and  we  will  aAer- 
wards  endeavour  to  analyze  the  several  parts  in  order  to» 
■ee  how  much  sense ,  or  non-sense  it  may  contain. 

'  No  circumstance  lof  life/  aayi,]^.  C^iateaubhaadlp  is  pleai* 
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Ih^  beftutiful*  o^  grand,  except  mysterious  thiop*  Tbe  itaost 
underfill  sentinetfts  are  (bose  Vhich  produce  impressfons  dif* 
^ult  to  be  etplained.  Modesty,  chaste  !ov<»,  and  virfuooi 
IHeodsbip,  replete  with  secrets,  it  might  be  said,  that 
bearts  united  hy  mutual  aifection,  unclrrstand  each  other  witb 
balf  a  word,  sod  that  the^  are  nev^r  more  than  half  disclosed. 
Again,  is  oot  innocence,  which  is  no  other  than  holy  ignorance, 
the  most  ineffable  of  mysteries  ?  If  infancy  is  so  happy,  it  is 
because  it  knows  nothing,  and  if,  old  age  U  so  wretched,  it  it 
"  becaute  it  has  nothing  to  learn ;  but  fortunately  for  the  latter^ 
vbttB  Uie  myflteritt  of  Kfe  m  «t  an  end,  tho^  of  dicath  coai- 

.   Wben  tlie  author  aajs  in  tfie  above  thai  <  no 
itftiiee  of  life  is  ploastnjg;  beaatifult  or  grand,  except  mj/s* 
Ufkm$  ihingSy  he  appears  to  asaert  wha^^  as  fiir  aa  il  is  * 
iateliigible,  ia  not  trlift;  and,  #8  &r  aa  it  is  nniatelli^ible, 
m  ahaii  not  sp^nd  our  labour  in  vain  in  endeavoaring^  io. 
mike  out  whether  it  be'  tro^^  or  fiilne.  .     according  to  ' 

ChatjMnbriand,  niolhln^  be  beautiful  <  txcepf  ftvjftU* 
'Hi^its  things/  then  nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  is  iocoan- 
prehennme*  Novr  let  us  tatce  any  thing  which  i^^tuif- 
itersblly  allowed  to  be  beautiful,  and  see  whether  it  is 
HMnitifni  beeaufle  it  is  iacionipTefaensible !  The  statue  of 
the  Vennd  di  Bfedicis  is  uniTensally  allowed^  to  be  in  the 
highest  ttespree  beautiful;  but  what  is  there  in  it  whidi  is 
jncomprehenMble?  Ia  it  covered  with  a  cloud  so  as  to  he; 
etodered  ihVisible  ?  If  itwer^  invif«ible,  or  in  otherifroiidS| 
^be  of  the  ^  m^sterhu$^  Mngs*  of  which  M*  ChateaubHaod 
eiwaks,  how  coald  we  know  whether  it  were  ugly  or  bemu** 
tifiil?  The  Iburth  book  of  VirgU's  ^neid  is  ftdlofAe 
most  exipifisite  delineations  >of  poetical  beauty ;  but.wbit 
would  ^come  of  this  beauty,  if  the  descriptions  and  sen*, 
ttments  which  are  how  so  luminously  dii^tinct,  weie  ill 
the  language  of  otur  author  full  of  ^  mysterious  things?* 
If  every  wor^,  in  wU^  Vtr^il  has  described  the  passion  ^ 
ef  Dido,  were  incomprehenstble,  or  according  to  ouraQ* 
tfor,  ^  replete  iprith  secrets,*  htfw  could  it  escit^  the  sen* 
sation  of  oeautyln  the  mind  ?  ,  < 

The  most  wonderful  sentiments,'  says  Chateau* 
briand',  ^  are  tho<;e  which  produce  impressions  difficult  lo 
be  explained.'  The  physiological  operation  of  the  seoti* 
went  nNyflbe  *  difficult  to  be  explained;*  because thc$  ill* 
lAmd  pnMms  is  not  an  object  or  sense;  but  the  ezteiw|l 
^efiTects  am  sufficiently  visible  ;  and  ho  HMNral  agency  can 
•mUk  opertite  latentif  within,  which  is  net  pdpably  ooi|« 
aptettous witiioQt:^  !Fh»  stro^^  stotiaients  produce  tjie 
afiroDfjMt  emciteBMiitj  .nod  thte  excitenm^  tliiwffh'iieai^  - 
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sieDeiiig  in  miod  and  hearL  ViU  subsieqaeiiidj^^^.dere- 
,  iop  its  effects,  in-  the  features  an4  tli^  .conduct. ' .  'iSbclesI^, 
Mmste  love,  and  virtuous  friendshiiif,  ^ri^.  ^^9}^  yfi^ 
..aacvatsi*  Tms  is  va^ely  andinaefini{eW>expressed*  nor. 

4b  it  tma  thai  ^  ^aiodestjr,  chai^  lOjre,  an^ » virtuons  friend- 
-ahip,  are  rqplalB  with  .eecrotss*  or^  in  oth^r' words,  a;i^e 
« iinmlelligible  to  those  hj-  whom  it  is  moat  .requisite  tlmt 
» thejr  should  'he  underslpodL  .  Tbe.languoge  ot  the  afte* 
«*ttoiis  maT  and 'aught  to  haconoealad  feom  those,  for  whom 

H  is  not  designed,  or  to  whomrit  is  notadldresied;  but  the 

•  curtain  of  mjsterjr  is  withdrawn  from  those  who  are  ad* 
'  aofitted  within  the  sanctuary. 

*  Is  not  ttmocencej  says  M;  Ghateaubnarid,  *  which' Js 

'  no  ot^er  than  holy  ignorance^  the  most  ineffablf  'of  m^H* 
fits  Here  we  are  again  astounded ;  and  we .  flotiifder 
about  in  the  midst  of  words,  to  which  we  in  vain  endea- 
V01V  to  affix  any  precise  signification.  ^  Innocence — hd^ 
i^mrante^^im^Me  nnfsterieg' — ^what  can  all  this  ituMi 
if  jgnoriEince  be  the  absence  of  knowledge,  how  can  this 

'beholjf  How  can  a  mere  privation  constitute  holiness  ? 

'  lanooance,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  does  not  consist  in  the 

'  absence  of  knowledge,  but  of  all  vicious  taint  proceedin|f 
limn  vicious  conduct.    It  hurts  lis  to  be  compelled  to  give 

«a  positive  contradiction  to  a  man  of  M.  Chateaabriandts 
uiiNinity,  but  we  must  assert,  with  all  due  deference  to.  ^ 
Uni,-  that  innocence  is  not  the  most  inefiable  of  mysteries ; 

'  because  we  do  not  know  what  a  mystery  is;  or  it  would 
otherwise  be  no  mjstory ;  but  we  do  know  what  innocence 

*is,  and  therefore'it  is  no  mystery. 

•  M.  Chateaubriand  says,  ^  if  infancv  is  so  hapjiy,  it  is 
because  it  knows  nothinjg;  and,  if  old  a^e  is  so  wretphed^ 
;ft.is  because  it  has  nothing,  to  learn.'  JNow,  according  to 

bur  nc^ons,  to  know  nothing  is  to  have  no  peroqitionr; 
for  to  perceive  is  to  know  as  ftir  as  the  perception  ex« 
tends  ;  andj  aeeordingl}^,  if  the  happiness  of  inmncj  con- 
sisted in  knowing  iiotbing,  it  could  have  no  perception 
even  of  its  own  happiness.  But,  if  we  separate  happiiiess 
lh>m  all  perception  of  the  enjoyment  in  the  individual,  we 
Wght  ar  well  predicate  happiness  of  a  block  of  marble, 
tsT  the  stump  of  a  tree,  as  of  a  sensitive  and  smiling  babe. 
-  In&ncy  is  happy  from  the  abundance  of  pleasurable 
Sensation  which  the  bounty  of  nature,  or  rather  of  thu 
Cauthor  of  nature,  has  provided  for  all  young  animals* 
'But  infancy  is  so  far  from  knowing  nothing  of  this  plea- 
wre,  or  from  having  no  perception  of  it,  that  it  has  as 
*vivid,  and,  probably,  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the  enjoymei^t 
lhaJSl  an^  otner  person  of  stouter  growth  or  more  mature^ 

•  * 
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<*xperience.  Look  at  the  infant  revellinjy  at  the  bosom  of 
its  mother  as  at  u  fountain  of  deljg^ht ;  and  then  tell  us 
whether  the  child  does  not  exhibit  a  more  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  happiness  than  the  lord  major  and  aldermen 
at  a  city  feast. 

According  to  M.  Chateaubriand,  '  infancy  is  happy  be-r 
cause  it  knows  nothing;  and  old  age  is  wretched  because 
'  it  has  notliiag  to  learn.'  We  have  proved  the  first  part 
of  this'afisertion  to  be  false;  and  it  requires  but  little  sa- 
gacity to  discern  thot  the  other  is  not  true.  He  supposes 
the  happiness  of  the  early  period  of  life  to  he  owin^  to  its 
ignorance,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  hitter  sta*;e  of  ex- 
istence to  its  luiving  nothing  more  to  learn.  I  jut,  when 
was  it  ever  known  to  happen  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
oi  in  anv  period  of  time,  that  the  wretchedness  of  a  single 
individual  wa^j  produced  by  suc!i  an  overstock  of  know- 
ledc;e,  that  nothing  remained  for  him  to  know?  Did  any 
individual  ever  so  far  exhaust  the  universal  repository  of 

Khysical  and  moral  information,  that  nothing  was  left  for 
im  to  leani :  The  wretchedness  of  age  may  arise  from 
various  causes,  as  from  moral  regret,  or  from  physical 
infirmity  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  occa- 
sioned by  the  kind  of  omniscience  which  M.  Chateaubi iaud 
assumes  as  the  cause  of  its  wo.      '  .     ,  . 

Mystery  seems  so  highly  agreeable  to  M.  Chateaubriand 
that  he  speaks  of  it  with  as  much  rapture  as  any  Egyptian  * 
priest,  amidst  the  temples  of  ancient  Thebes,  wouki  have 
done  of  the  most  obscure  hieroglyphic  which  was  ever 
employed  to  hide  the  treasures  of  sacerdotal  imposition. 
The  following  is  as  lofty  a  specimen  of  rodomontade  iiir 
favour  of  the  '  ineffable'  charms  of  mystery  as  we  ever 
i;einember  to  have  perused. 

*  Mysterjf  is  af  a  natore  86  divine,  tk«t  tlie  esri^  MiluilHtwita  ' 
.  of  Am  convened  on\^  by  symbols.  To  whet  semoe  do  .we 
CMMitioiially  recur,  nuless  to  that  wbtch  alwAys  leaves  sometl|iue 
be  divined,  and  which  sets  befoi^  bur  eyes  an  unbounded, 
prospect  I  If  we  wander  in  the  desert,  •  kiad  of  instinct  im- 
pels us  to  avoid  the  plains,  where  we  can  embrace  every  object 
'  at  a  single  glance;  we  repair  to  those  forests,  tlMcrsdlos  of  re- 
ligion ; — those  forests  whose  shades,  whose  sounds,  and  whose 
silence,  are  full  of  wondrrs;  those  solitudes  to  whicli  the  first 
'    Withers  of  the  church  retired,  and  where  those  holy  luen  tasted 
•    inexpressible  delight.    We  do  not  jmuse  at  the  foot  of  a  mo- 
dern monument;  but  if  io  a  desert  island,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  ocean,      come  all  at  once  to  a  statue  of  bronze,  whose 
'  extended  arm  points  to  the  regions  to  which  tbe^  sun  retires  after 
he  hdi*  liuished  hi^j  daily  course,  and  whose  base,   ^'v^^red  with 
hieroglyphics^  attests  the  united  ravages  of  the  billows  and  of 
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li,n|e— wiiat  a  fertile  source  of  nieditafioB  is  here  opened  to  the; 
traveller  !  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  hut  what  is  hidden, 
hut  what  is  unknown.  Is  not  man  himself  an  inexplicable 
Tii\ster\?  Whence  pr«  ceeds  that  flasli  nf  ligbtnin«f  which  we 
call  existence,  and  iji  \\\idt  iiij^ht  is  it  about  to  be  t  xt iiignished  1 
The  Almighty  has  plvaed  birtfi  -.md  death,  under  the  form  of 
Teiled  phantoms,  at  the  two  extreuiilies  of  our  career;  the  one 
produces  the  iuconiprehensible  monieui  of  life,  which  the  other 
flies  every  exertion  to  destroy/ 

In  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  '  mystery  is  of  a  Ba« 
ture  so  divine,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  conversed 
only  hy  symbols/    M.  Chateaubriand  makes  ??i^stay  and 
sj/mbol  synonimous,  when  they  are  as  different  as  that  of 
which  we  know  not  what  it  means,  and  that  ofwhidi  the 
meaiiinj^  is  known.    If  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  conversed 
b^  symbols,  tlio^c  symbols  roust  have  had  a  conventional 
signification  amongst  the  parties;  for,  how  could  they 
otherwise  have  answered  the  purposes,  or  served  as  the 
means  of  conversation  ?  When  two  people  converse  the 
object  is  to  be  reciprocally  understood;  but  how  could 
there  be  any  reciprocal  understanding  if  both  parties  were 
to  uBe  symbols  which  neither  could  comprehend.^  When  - 
people  talk  with  their  fingers,  is  not  that  a  kind  of  sym- 
Dolical  language,  whicAi  is  understood  by  those  by  whom 
it  is  used  ?  A  mystery  is  a  secret,  or  something  unknown, 
or  above  human  capacity  to  comprehend ;  but  a  sym-  ' 
bol  always  supposes  an  annexed,  or  associated  significa- 
tion. • 

When  M.  Chateaubriand  talks  in  the  passage,  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  of  instinct  impelling  us  '  to  avoid  the 
plains,'  arid  of  repairing  for  our  religion  to  the  shades  of 
the  forests  ^  whose  sounds  and  whose  silence  are  full  of 
wonders,'  Sec,  what  he  says  appears  to  us  mere  verbiage^ 
and  totally  ufiworthy  •  man  of  his  intelligence  and  infor-  . 
mation.    But  M.  Cnateaubiiiand,  who,  in  one  period  of 
his  life^  passed  from  the  depths  of  credulity  into  those  of  . 
skepticism,  seems  now  to  be  anxious  to  atone  for  hit  * 
transient  interval  of  ajpostacy,  by  migrating  fironi  the  coir* 
fines  of  doubt  to  the  farthest  recesses  of  unhesitatins  be* 
lief;  and  to  exchange  the  cold  apathy  of  philosophical 
Pyrrhonism  for  the  warm  fervours  of^ enthusiastic  faith.  It  is  . 
said  that  to  him  who  believes  all  things  are  possible;  and 
If*  Chateaubriand,  who  once  belie%'^  so  little,  now  be*  * 
lieves  so  much,  that  he  can  swallow  a  mystery,  even  ' 
thouffh  it  may  happen  to  be  as  big  as  a  mountain. 
VAen  our  W€fUiy  author  saja  thai  ^tberaia  nothings 
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in  the  universe  but  what  is  hidden,  but  what  is  ufl||moiiril/ 
he  must  surelj  entertain  but  very  contemptuoua  notionui 
of  the  human  understanding;  and  have  formed  the  iowejl 
possible  estimate  of  the  intellectual  labours  of  man.  Wia 
might  refer  him  for  a  refutation  of  his  theory  to  the  U« 
braries  of  the  Vatican,  the  Thuilleries,  or  the  6«41^iaOy 
or  to  the  works  of  Bacon,  Newton,  or  Locke. 

M.  Chateaubriand  talks  of  '  the  natural  partiality  of 
mankind  for  mysteries.'    We  are  not  willing  to  allow  tliis  ^ 
natural  partiality.    M .  Chateaubriand  seems  to  confound 
die  natural  desire  of  discovering  what  is  hidden  and  laying 
open  what  is  obscure  with  a  sort  of  innate  instinctive  fond<* 
nees  for  the  hidden  and  obscure.   A  mystery  is  a  secret  | 
and  though  mankind  have  a  strong  propensity  to  detect 
what  is  secret,  particularly  when  they  imagine  it  likely  to 
disclose  truths  of  great  nia|;nitude,  or  interests  of  high 
nioment,  yet  who  would  set  much  value  upon  a  se^ 
cret,  which  he  knew  that,  with  all  his  sagacity  or  dili* 
gence«  he  could  never  disclose  ?  For  to  prize  such  a  secr^ 
would,  in  fhct,  be  to  prize  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
non-entity,  a  mere  breath  of  air,  a  phantom,  or  a  shade.  * 
To  say  tnat  mankind  are  naturally  partial  to  mysteries,  is 
to  say  that  they  are  naturally  partial  to  what  they  do  not 
understand.    But,  we  should  be  ^lad  to  know  how  a  par- 
fis^ity  is  to  arise  for  that  of  which  people  cannot  form  a 
nngie  idea  of  the  nature  or  the  properties,  any  more  than 
oi  that  which  was  never  known  to  exist  ?  From  the  con** 
tiAual  stimulus  of  that  curiosity,  which  is  certainly  ^tural 
ip  th^  constitution  of  man,  we  are  fond  of  pene^ting  the  * 
m<^ning  of  what  we  do  not  understand ;  yet  are  we  ever 
C>^4  of  that  which  we  do  not  understand,  merely  because 
it  u  unintelligible,  or  because  we  are  incapable  of  under- 
stapc^in^  H  ?  Men  are  ever  eager  to  undraw  the  curtain  of 
9*y(?tery,  whatever  may  be  the  secret  which  it  may  hide ;  • 
(hey  are  not  fond  of  a  mystery  merely  because  i( 
mystery.    If  this  had  been  the  case,  why  should  so 
ipany  vx>lume8  have  been  written,  aad  so  much  learne4 
paia^  taken  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  ?  If  . 
Chare  be  in  mankind  any  thing  like  ^  a  natural  partiality  for 
'mjrs^l'ied/  why  have  divines,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to 
.  kave  been  wanting  in  their  due  share  of  this  extraordinary 
passion^  laboured  so  strenuously  to  prove  aiui  to  explain  ^ 
a  d^^rine  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  M.  Chateau- 
brtlMPidj  must  have  been  ipore  agreeable  to  their  instincti  ve 
pfQipaqsitie^  without  eitKer  proof  or  explanation?  The 
iHiti^  te^a^pcy  9f  (^i  curio^^y^  w^M^  bdon^^  ta  tbe 
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liuraan  mind,  is  not  patientlj  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  in-  ' 
tricate  or  obscure,  but  to  make  the  one  plain,  and  the 
other  cleai*.  But,  if  there  had  been  *  a  natural  partiality 
Ibr  mysteries/  this  would,  in  fact,  have  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  as  a  natural  partiality  for  dearth  of  informa- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  now  an  insatiable  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, would  have  been  an  invincible  avidity  for  ignor* 
ance.  •  .  • 

Our  worthy  author  tells  us,  vol.  L  19,  that  there  is  *  no', 
religion  without  mysteries,*  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  . 
that  there  is  no  religion  without  a  portion  of  unintelligi- 
ble i  ingredients.    This  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  true 
with  respect  to  the  mass  of  subsisting  religions ;  but  the 
question  is,  wheihrr  it  be  true  independently  of  the  fic-,  - 
tions  of  weak  and  superstitious  men  ?  According  to  our 
notions,  Religion  is  a  reasonable  service;  but  a  reasonable 
service y  an<\  a  mi/sterious  religion ^  are  two  incompatible 
things.    What  is  i  <  itbonable  is  that,  the  object  and  nature 
of  which  art-  ev  ident  to  the  understanding  of  the  inquiring^ 
ihdividual ;  but  what  is  mysterious,  as  long  as  we  adhere 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  mystery,  which  is  an  im- 
penetrable secret,  baffles  all  incjuiry,  and  eludes  all  com-. 

I)rehension.    That  religion,  which  is  suited  for  an  inlel- 
ectual  nature,  must  be  an  intelligible  thing;  and  conse- 
quently it  roust  be  without  uuintelligible  mysteries.  This 
IS  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Christianity,  though  it  is 
not  one  of  those  on  which  M.  Chateaubriand  has  yet  cast, 
his  eyes.    The  religion  of  Jesus  is  a  religion  void  of  mys-' 
fery.    Mysteries  have  been  fabricated  out  of  it,  and  in- 
corporated with  it ;  but  there  is  no  my  stery  in  the  system 
itself  as  it  came  from  the  Father  of  light.    It  was  ushered 
into  the  world  witli  these  words,  in  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  mystery,  Peace  on  earth,  and  Good-Will  to-'  * 
wards  men;  and  when  the  founder  was  about  to  quit  the 
world,  and  terminate  his  ministry  ,  his  parting  injunction 
to  his  disciples  was,  Love  one  another ;  in  which  words' 
there  is  certainly  no  mystery,    liut  mysteries  will  spring 
lip  in  the  area  of  reliffion,as  docks  and  nettles  and  this- 
tles in  a  piece  of  neglected  land,  where  religion  itself  is 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  a  reasonable  senriee; 
and  where  Ignorance  ministers  at  the  altar,  with  her  ordi- 
nary associates  Bigotry  and  Intolerance.  « 
'  In  his  love  of  mystery  M.  Chateaubriand  expatiates  up- 
on  what  he  calls  *  the  Christian  mj^steries^*  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  on  that .  of  the  Trinity ;  which,  however,  he  is* 
not  atallinore  happy  in  e^piaining  than  his  predecessors. 
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In  another  place  he  sajs,  that  *  the  Trinity  comprehends  ' 
secrets  of  Uie  metaphysical  kind.'  If  they  are  'fecrets  ?it 
all,  how  came  M.  Chateaubriand  to  know  of  what  kind 
they  are  ?  M.  Chateaubriand  uses  the  word  mystery^  or 
'seerei,  in  an  ambigubus  sense,  sometimes  as  denoting  what 
is  inexplicable;  and,  at  other  times,  what  is  susceptible  of 
explanation*  But  that  which  is  explained  is  no  lono^er  a 
Secret;  and,  where  there  is  no  secret,  there  can  be  no 
mystery.  For  a  nlystery,  used  in  a  religious  sense,  is 
either  a  secret  or  a  tissue  of  secrets  which  no  human  intel- 
iigence  can  unravel  or  reveal.  " 
'M.  Chateaubriand  tells  us,V.  I.  p.  27,  that  '  the  redemption 
contains  the  wonders  of  man  and  the  inexplndhfc  hhtorf/ 
his  destination  and  his  heart. '  Now  we  must  bes:  leave 
%o  ask  M.  Chateaubriand,  what  sort  af  liislonj  that  is 
which  is /w^Tj>/?'cfl^/e  ?  And  we  should  moreover  wish  to 
know  how  this  inexpUcahfe  histori/  is  to  euiigliten  the  un- 

.  derstanding  ?     And  yet  avo  iind  the  author  in  the  suciceed- 
inof  paragraph  talking  of  ^  the  doctrine  of  Original  sin,  • 
vohich,'  lie  says,  *  erplaim  the  zcho/e  nature  of  many  a6 
*  springing  from  this  nu/sirrj/.'' — Now  to  assert  that  >a 
-♦nystery,  which  is  inexplicable,  skives  birth  to  something 

'  '*  i^hich  c  r plains  thewhoie  nature  of  //?aw,'  is  to  ns  a  much 
greater  mytsterj  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  found  in 
^thef  whole  course  of  our  theological  research.  M.  Cha- 
■Heatibriand,  of  whose  character,  as  a  rational  Catholic  di-  ' 
'Vine,  we  have  now  had  a  tolerable  specimen,  ^oes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  ^  unless  we  admit  this  truthy  (videlicet  that  of 
original  sin)  ^  we  shall  be  invoked  in  impenetrable  darkness,* 
This  is  as  much  as  to  tell  us  the  comfortable  truth  that,  we 
can  make  no  progress  in  intellectual  improvement  un- 
less we  fii'st  renounce  the  use  of  the  understanding;  or, 
that  the  best  waj  of  seeing  clearly  and  distinctly  is  to  shut 
onr  eyes  and  exclude  the  light.  M.  Chateaubriand's  pro- 
cess for  preventing  us  from  beinc:  'invoked  in  impenetra" 
Lie  darkness,'  and  makina^  us  deep  divines,  indeed  so 
deep  as  to  know  '  Iht  ZjdIioIc  nature  of  inan^  is  the  follow- 
ing.^— We  must  first  assent  to  an  inexplicable  niystery,  a 
secret  too  profound  to  be  Ikthomed  by  the  human  under- 
standing;— we  must  next  admit  another  mystery,  arising 
out  of  the  iirst,  and  equally  impenetrable  and  obscure, 
but  notwithstandinLi;  this,  explaining  the  zcliole  nature  of 
man  \  ! — What  would  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  6r 
the  worshipful  company  of  apothecaries  say  of  this  delight- 
ful method  of  learning,  in  the  compendious  way  of  mys- 
MtJi  ai^that  \»y  or  can  be,  kuown^  respecting  the  iiuman. 
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*  Monalij,  M  Itapn^  a^nack  at  talking  noaaani^  as  aoj  gea- 
tleniaBoroar  aeqaaintanoa. 

Al  p.  SSL  V.  1,  M.  CliateaiibriaD44iMOiima  witb  vei^ 
<<MlHiien(fayUe  gravity  on  ^  the  two  great  defitinalioiis  of 
Bia»in  the  labour  of  ois^otlier**  Now,  aaeording  to  our 
plajo.Boti€jii8|  Bum  baa  but  oue  deatjaatiou  in  tbe  Umv  €^ 
loB  oMytber ;  and  that  is  to  beborn  iato  the  woild..  In  tlie 
aamepage  M*  Ghataaubriand  aajs,  ^Ijet  us- ask  not  ear 
Wderstandioga  but  oar  baarts  ho#  a  God  can  die.' 
in  religious  questionsi  we  abandou  tbe  uae  of  tke^undeiv 
attmding,  what  baiieit  a^  Wf^  liicdv  to  derive  iBom  am^ 
mdUsie  anj  otharjpart  of  aur  Urnie  f  If  the  undmtand- 
ing  tm  ua  that  a  Uod^annot  die,  bow  ia  the  hearty  anfr 
more  than  the  foot  or  the  graat  toe  toprof^  that  he  cau^f 
But  we  leave  thti  question t#  be  soIvmI  hy  M »  Chateau* 
briaiid^v^k^folloifers;  butbeAivelie^  orths|vv  aitdowu' 
lo  th»<M«iinatioo  of  the  probleni»  we  iroidu.  simply  ra^ 
litest  thein  to  consider  how  hnpossiUe  it  is  fiar  the  caoaa 
it  causation,  the  g»eal  Em  EtUmm  fcr  one  single 
sneut  to  osase  to  bei 

M.  Cliatsauhriand  appeaiu  lo  tl^idc  it' i»  practitt^ 
tUflgjfora^iWto  d^,  that  be  save  to  his  ieadei9»  who; 
jsajr  cbince  lobe  a  little  skeptical  on  this  point,  tW  ^fll 
God|  expiring  for  sinners^  can  aeltber  eoraptufe  vour^ 
heart,  nor  interne  your  undefstandii^  it  is  greatly  Ca  ha 
Isared  tint  you  will  never  be  distiioguidbed  by  what  a  poet 
would  call  the  brilliant  miracles  of  action/    Here  again:, 
we  have  mturh  xrj  and  lit^awooL  We:have  fiiiie  pbiia^. 
ses;  but  what  have  we  else  i. 
/In  order,'  saysM.  ChaCeanbriaud^  Mo sopnoae^ a  le*'^  . 
demption,  the  price  must  1>e  at  least > equivalent  ta  dw^ 
thing  to  be  redeemed.*   Tliis  by  no  means  follows :  Ibr^^  * 
'  the  price  depends  not  on  the  actual  value  0fthe  thing,<'bul^ 
on  tne  mercy  of  him  to  whom  it  is  lo  be  paidi   The  lus* 
som  (^a  king's  son  may  not  amount  to  more  than  tiiat  of  a' 
eommon  man,  or  may  be  entirely  gratuitous,  aceoEding  ta' 
demency  of  the  captor.  It  was  God's  love^ '  and  his: 
l6ve  alone,  which  redeemed  asan  ;  it  was  not  man  who 
paid  an  equivalent  for  his  love.  The  redemption  of  ,man' 
wua  not  the' effect  of  a  tribute^  but  the  work  of  graee.^  It 
MS  God  reconciling  man  to  himself,  not  by  any  sophistic 
enl  eontrivance,  but  as  the  all*boi^Meoua«  fiithar  qf  Ike, 
'World. 

!  y«l.  I.  p.  55,  the  author  talks  of  Christ  as  .e^qieri^encijig. 
fmnd^mjsmAr  Wa  am  ansdous  to  kiiovr  bb w  pa^^ 
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BMnee  can  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt  ?  Guilt  is  the  effect  of 
xnmkial  transgression ;  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
criminal  individual.  In  a  physical  sense,  one  itian  may 
carry  another  man^s  burthen,  as  C  may  become  a  porter 
for  I);  but  he  cannot  bear  his  burthen  in  a  moral  sense; 
for  morali^  i&  not  aji  artido  dftnuisfefi  sor  ofbaqj^iaaad 

At  p.  36,  Vol.  J,  Christianity  is  called  ^  the  plainest 
book,  tnat  exists  and  yet  you,  M.  Chateaubriand,  have- 
filled  it  with  inexplicable  nn/steries;  and  though  the»e. 
mysteries  are  so  inexplicable,  you  yet  make  an  assent  to 
them,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  of  the  understanding, 
of  such  infinite  moment  that  he,  who  denies  even  the  mys* 
tery  of  original  is  precipitated  'into  the  abysi  of 
atheism.' 

We  select  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  these 
volumes,  which  is  generally  more  vague  and  florid  than 
;  we  approve ;  but  M.  Chateaubriand,  occasionally,  displays 
Ipth  imagery  and  sentiaent  which  have  a  just  claim  to  tM' 
title  of  beautiful. 

^*  Tke  Death  of  the  Christian. — Bat  it  is  in  sight  of  this  tomb, 
the  awful  iipproach  to  another  world,  that  Christianity  displays 
lil  its  sublimity.  If  most  of  the  aocient  religious  consecrated 
tte^i^teli  of  the  dead,  none  of  them  ever  thoi^;lil  ef  preparioK  • 

.  tj^te^errieturns.'^ 
^^Citdt  lilMf  %ifiieM  tiie  noif  nitiMstlDg  sight' lint  enib- em 
ctMMlf;  'ceriK  and  see  the  Christian  expife.   He  hetlt  ecMctf  Itt 
a  emtee  of  this  werid :  lie  iiath  ceased  to  beloogto  his  na* 
4vft  eountry ;  all  connexion  between  him  and  so^ty  is  at  IM 
end.   For  him  the  calculation  by  time  is  closed  ;  and  he  has 
BOW  begun  to  date  from  the  grand  ^era  of  eternity.   A  priest 
•eated  by  his  pillow  administers  consolation.    This  servant  of 
God  cheers  him  with  the  prospect  of  immortality;  and  the  sub* 
lime  scene  which  all  antiquity  exhibited  but  once  in  the  greatest 
of  its  dying  philosophers,  is  duily  renewed  on  the  humble  pallet 
of  the  meanest  Christian  who  expires.    At  length  the  decisive 
moment  arrives  ;  a  sacrament  opened  for  this  just  man  the  gates 
of  the  world,  a  sacrament  closes  them.    Religion  rocked  him  ia 
the  cradle  of  life;  her  soothing  voice  and  her  maternal  hand 
Miir  rite  )dI1  him  to  sleep  on  tiie  coueb  ef  death.   His  sovl^ 
neorfy  settfeeftom  bii  body,  beeomet  aliMi 'visil^le  in  bit' 
liee;  Almxfy  be  ^eais  the  concerts  ef  the'senqiihim ;  already 
ie  pwr petes-  to  speed  Ids  flight  ftom  the  world  to  tiMr  icgieni 
whether  Hope*  the  daughter  of  virtue  and  of  death,  invitet  kinu: 
Heanwliile  the  Angel  of  Peace  4etcending  towitdetiiis  fight* 
edttt  aant*  ^th  bit  golden  icqitie  touches  bis  wourj  c>ei»  and;. 


^3f»  iM.adnM^  t&e  tun  staking  tacith.llie 

anotfaer  person  should  perceive  hini  rising  from  the  regions  o# 
Aurora  t   By  what  ineotte^ivabie  migfc  is  this  aacient  luminary 

^bich  retires  to  rest  weary  and  glowing  in  the  evening,  the  same 
voutbfu!  orb  lhat  uwtikes  bathed  in  dew,  and  rises  from  behind 
me  grey  curtains  of  the  dawn  1  Every  momrnt  of  the  day,  the 
sun  is  rising,  glowing  at  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  jf^ 
or  mther  our  senses  decieive  Of,  and  there  is  no  real  sun-rise^ 
^l^on,  or  sun-set/ 

We  have  not  the  French  edition  of  this  work  before  ub^, 
or  we  should  have  been  happj  to  have  compared  the  above 
paenage  irkh  the  oHginal. 

.'The  force  of  the  patriotic  feeling  is  well  delineated ni' 
flie  following. 

*A  savasre  is  more  powerfully  attached  to  his  hut  than  A 
prince  to  ills  palace,  and  the  mountaineer  is  more  delighted  . 
frith  his  native  rocks,  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  plain  with  his 
golden  eem-lieldf.'  Ask  a  Stotdi  Highlander  if  lie  wonid  cx«. 
change  his  lot  widi  diefirst  potentate  of'  the  earth.  When  ht 
KMoved  torn  his'beioved  moontains,  lie  canriei  witb  hip  the 
fwoikctieii  of  them  whithersoever  lie  goes;  he  sighs  for  hit' 
ibekf»  Ms  tntents,  and  his  clouds.   He  longs  to  eat  again  hil 
Ibrley  bread,  todHtak  goat's  milk,  and  to  sins  in  the  valley  the 
ft|dlads  which  were  sung  by  bis  foretathera*   fie  pines  if  be  it 
fKfented  from  returning  to  his  native  clime.    It  is  a  mountain 
l^nt  which  must  be  rooted  amont^  rocks ;  it  cannot  thrive  un» 
less  it  be  assailed  by  the  w'uh\^  and  the  rain;  in  the  soil,  the- 
shelter,  and  tlie  sun-ahine  of  the  piain«  it  4|ttickl^  droops  aw} 
dies. 

*  With  what  joy  will  he  aj^ain  fly  to  his  roof  of  furae  \  with 
what  delight  wiU  he  visit  all  the  sacred  relics  of  his  indigence f 
And  wl)0  can  be  more  happy  than  the  Esquimaux,  in  his  fright*' 
fill  country  ?  .  What  to  hini  are  all  the  flowers  of  our  climates 
compared  to  the  snows'of  Labrador;  and  all  our  palaces  to  hhi : 
smoky  cabin  1  He  enihaitk  id  spring  with  hii  wire  on  a  liri^., 
wnt  of  ioatingiee.  flnrrled along  by  the  earmils«lieadf#nee«' 
into  the  ^pan  wim  on  this  firosen  mass;  ,  The  monnUto  wav^; 
over  tiie  deep  its  Ifeees  of  snow»  and  the  whaliss  accompany  it  on' 
tlie  dark  bosom  of  Oc^n.  ThiB  hardy  savage,  coverol  with  the' 
ipngr of-  the  billows,  amid  tempestuous  whirlwinds  and  driviof 
tfio^s,  presses  to  his  heart  th%  wife  whom  God  has  given  him, 
iiid  finds  with  her  nnknown  joj^s  in  thb  miatnreof  pails  and  of 
lieasures.'  • 

"  *  ft  is  when  we  are  at  a  distance  from  our  country  lhat  w^ 
feel  the  lull  force  of  the  instinct  hy  which  we  are  attached  toiW 
For  want  of  the  reality,  we  seek  to  feed  ourselves  with  dreams, 
fifrtbe  heart  is  expert  in  deception,  iiud  there  is  not  one  wbf 
has  sueked  the  breast  of  woman,  but  has  drunk  ofUiecupofillo? 
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sious.    Sometimes  it  is  a  cottage  which  is  situated  like  the  par 
ternal  habitation;  sometimes  it  is  a  wood,  a  valley,  a  hill,  oa 
which  we  bestow  some  of  the  sweet  appellations  of  our  nati?* 
land.    Andromache  ,^ives  the  name  of  Sitnois  to  a  brook.  And 
what  an  affecting  object  is  this  little  rill,  which  recalls  the  idea 
of  a  niighty  river  of  her  native  country  1    Remote  from  the  soil 
which  gave  us  birth  all  tMm  ia  dtminbliedy  apd  it  but  th^  shft* 
d&m  of  t|ial  which  we  hafe  lott. 
.  ^ '  *  Anothar  artifice  of  the  love  of  coantry,  it  to  attach  a  great 
▼ahie  to  an  object  of  little  intrintic  wortti»  hut  which  cornea  . 
fiom  our  native  laad»  and  which  we  have  brought  with  Qt  into 
cxiie.   The  soul  seems  to  clierith  even  the  inanimate  things  ; 
which  have  shared  our  destiny :  a  poirtion  of  life  remains  attach- 
ed to  the  down  on  which  our  prosperity  slumbered*  tnd  ttitt; 
more  to  the  straw  which  counted  the  vigils  of  our  adversity  s 
the  wounds  of  the  soul,  like  those  of  the  body,  leave  their  ini<- 
pression  upon  whatever  they  touch.    The  vulgar  have  an  ener- 
getic expression  to  describe  that  languor  which  oppresses  the 
aoul,  when  away  from  our  country.    **  Thi»t  man/'  say  ttiey, 
*' is  home-sick."    A  sickness  it  really  is,  and  there  is  no  cure 
for  it  but  returning.    If,  however,  we  have  been  absent  a  few 
years,  what  do  we  find  in  the  place  of  our  nativity  1    How  few 
of  those  whom  we  left  behind  in  the  vigor  of  health  are  still 
Hm are tombt ;ariiera  once  ttood  palaces;  there  rise • 
palacet  whei«  we  left  tonht :  *tbe  potenial  field  it  overgrown* 
With  Muf^  or  eoMivated  by  the  plongh  of  a  ttraogert  aad 
tva^  beatiith  which  we  frolicked  in  oar  boynh  dayt  it  cot^ 
dolfB/ 

' It  is  said  that  a  Ffenchman,  who  was  obliged  to  withdraw      '  '\ 
during  the  leign  of  terror,  purchased  with  the  little  he  had  left^ 
a  boat  upon  the  Rhine, .  Here  he  lived  with  .Ins  wife  and  two 
children.    Having  no  money  there  was  no  hotpitality  for  hio* 
When  he  was  driven  from  one  shore  he  passed  without  com* 
plaining  to  the  other :  and  frequently  driven  from  both  banks, 
he  was  obliged  to  cast  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He 
fished  for  the  support  of  his  family ;  but  men  disputed  with  him  ' 
the  relief  sent  by  Providence,  and  grudged  him  a  few  little 
fishes  which  had  fed  his  hungry  children.     At  night  he  went  to  « 
collect  dry  grass  to  make  a  fire,  and  his  wife  remained  in  cruel 
^xi^ty  till  he  returned.  This  family,  which  could  be  reproach-  .  '  ■ 

nothing  but  their,  nitfortunes,  had  not  on  the  vast 
globe  a  single  spot  of  ground  on  which  they  dnrtt  tet  tfaehr  fc^. 
Obliged  to  lend  the  iile  of  oDtcatts^  among  four  great  dvilind 
nutioot,  their  only  contdaUon  wat»  that  while  they  wandered  m 
the  vicinity  of  Frmce,  they  could  sometimea  hdMle  the  bmnM' 
which  bad  passed  over  their  native  hind. 

If  it  wave  to  be  asked :  What  are  then  those  |N>werfid.tieabf, 
which  we  are  bound  to  the  place  of  our  nativity;,  thode  tk% 
which  are  such  a  strong  proof  of  the  goodnctt^Ood*  sod  con- 
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scquently  of  his  existence  1  weconfe«;s  we  slioiild  beat  a  loss 
Ibr  a  reply.  It  is,  p(  rhaps,  the  smile  of  a  i]K)t!ier,  of  a  fether, 
N  •  <ff  a  sibtt  i  ;  it  perhaps,  the  recollection  of  tlx"  ulH  precep- 
tor who  iiistru<  ted  us,  aud  of  the  young  companions  of  our 
childhood  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  care  bestowed  upon  us  l)y  a  ten- 
der inirse,  by  an  aged  servant;  finally,  it  is  by  circunistance^ 
the  most  simple,  or,  if  you  please,  the  most  trivial ;  a  dog  that 
barked  at  night  in  the  fields ;  a  nightingale  that  returned  every 
-  tear  to  the  ordiard ;  the  nest  of  the  swallow  over  the  whidow ; 
the  Tillage  dock-  that  appeared  above  the  trees«  the  chureh-vaid 
yew,  or  the  Gothic  tomb.  Yet  the  in^gnificance  of  oiese 
means  demonstrates  so  moch  the  more  clearly  the  reality  of  a* 
Providence,  as  they  could  not  possibly  be  the  source  of  great 

Satriotic  virtues,  unless  by  the  appomtment  of  the  Almighty 
iniself/  *  .     '  . 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  not  been  waotiDg  in  strict  dis- 
^  '  tributive  justice  to  M«  Chateaubriand,  as  we  bate  pointed 
out  both  his  beauties  and  his  ^efects^   The  former,  are, 
Sometimes,  brilliant  and  striking ;  but  tb6  latter  are  more 
numerous  and  more  repulsive  than  his  friends  could  wislk.  * 
As  we  have  not  the  French  work  before  us  we  cannot  spet 
pfy  which  of  these  defects  belol^  to  the  original,  ^nd 
which  are  the  effect  of  negligence  or  of  haste  in  the  trans^ 
latiom        Chateaubriand  is,  as  wehave  befiNre.coofeas- 
y  Cad^  a  roan  of  genius ;  but^  like  other  men  of  genius,  he 
.  '    sometimes  deviates  far  and  wide  from  the  luminous  point 
of  commota  sense  into  the  bewildering  paths  of  absurdity 
and  extravagance.   His  imagination  operates  on  his  un-  « 
derstakidinglike  a  mll'With»a'imsp  on  a  travdler  by  night. 
'As  an  author  be  would  be  more  extensively  udenil,  and 
^  merit  a  much  hig^r  degree  of  praise  if  he  possessed  only 
a  moderate  share  of  judgmen{  to  restrain  the  wild  luxu- 
riance of  ideas  by  which  he  is  distinguished*  But 
•  the  judgment  of  M.  Chateaubriand  has  no  more  power 
over  his  fancy  than  Fhaeton  had  over  the  horses  of  the 
sun. 

M.  Chateaubriand's  partiality  for  the  mysterious  has  n^t 
tended  much  to  enlighten  his  mind  in- a  theological  peuvt  . 
of  view.   It  has  indeed  often  led  Urn  t^  talk  ^heer  non-  * 
'  tense;  ibr  what  else  can  any  man,  even  of  M.  Chateau*  . 
Iiisand's  iatellMtual  powers,  talk,  when  he  will  attenipt  to 
explain  what  he  not  only  does  not  understand^  but  what  is  - 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Human  Understanding-?*^ . 
>  But  with  all  his  blemishes,  which  are  neither  few  in  nuBO^ 
Tjernor  small  in  size,  the  pages  of  M.  Chateaubriand,  par- 
•tiddarly  in  his  Martyrs  andiiis  Travels,  are  richly  spnnk*^ 
,   led  with  flowers  of  seductive  sweets  and  of  various  hues; 
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and,  even  in  the  s^nie  paras^mph,  in  whicli  wc  find  cause  oC 
decided  reprehension,  we  are  ^onietinips  struck  vMch 
rays  of  excellence,  either  in  tke  senUmeai  or  the  iamgery^ 
IS  excite  our  admiration. 

«  '  . 

Art.  lU. — An  IJhtortcai  and  Topographical  Account  of 
I'ui/iam ;  includt/iij:  the  Hamlet  of  Hammer sniith.  By 
T,  Faulkner^  Author  of  The  Historical  J)i  scription  of 
Chelsea"    London:  £gertoO|^ J813.   8vo.  £L  is, 

THE  following  are  the  contents  of  this  work. 
•  Chap.  I.— ElymologY,  Situation,  Boundaries  and  Extent, 
River  Tliames,  Fishery,  Bridge,  Roads  and  Ways,  Poputatidir, 
Poor^s  Rate;  Land  Tax,  Agricottare  aod  Soil,  Botamc  t&'ardens 
and  Nurseries,  Commons,  Manuibctories,  West  Middlesex 
ter  Works,  Grand  Junction  Canal.  Rectory  and- Vkarage. 
F^rbh  Cbnrcb,  Tombs,  and  Monamental  InscriptlcAis,  Chapel 
St.  Paol  aft  Hammersmith.  Extracts  from  the  Churehwara*' 
ens'  and  Overseers'  Books,  Parish  Register,  Benefactions,  Chiu 
rity  SchooU.  Historical  Aecmmt  of  the  Manor  pf  Fulhami 
Faihara  Palace  aod  Gardens.  Bpographical  Notices  oi  tbe 
Bishops  of  London.  Historical  Events,  Fulham,  Ancient  IIou- 
§cs.  Parson*:s  Green,  Peterborough  House,  Ancient  Houses  and 
Families,  Purser's  Cross.  AValhtuu  Green,  North  F.ikI,  No 
Man's  Land,  Aiu  init  Houses  and  iuhabitants.  Hauimcrbmitb, 
.General  Descri|)tiou,  Ancient  Houses  and  Inliabilanls.  IN];iHor 
of  Palienswick,  Pallenswick  Green,  Shepherds  Bush,  Biook 
Green,  Brandenburgh  House,  Craven  Cottd«^e.  Crab  IVee, 
Earl  of  Cholmondeley's  Villa,  Grove  House,  Sandy  Enti,  Sand- 
ford  Mauor.  Bishops  of  Loudon  from  the  Foundation  of  tiic 
See.  Funeral  Certificate  of  J.  Tamworth  Esq.  of  Parson's. 
Green.  Fnneial.Certificate  of  Bishop  Aylmef.  Report  of  the 
^flhotentary  Commissioners  for  dmding  the  Parish.  -  Bishop 
fionuer^a  Ghost,  a  Poem.  Tvi[o  Assessments'  in  1(129,  extnicHA 
Iron  the  Parbb  Books*  Piayer  used  by  Bishop  Land  at  th^ 
Consecration  of  Hammersmith  Chapel.  Index  of  Names  and 
Titles.    General  Index.' 

'  We  6hall  select  a  little  of  thb  niiscellaneous  information 
irfakh  18  contained  under  ao»e  of  the  above  heads,  t  hough 
it  will  not  be  found  very  curiona  or  recondite*  Most  cC 
the  materials  out  of  Wbkb  this  volnnieiH  made,  are  defiv- 
ed  irom^  aourced  of  verv  coniilfton  ioocurrence,  particniarly 
'  the  hiilcnrieal  part  of  the  narrative^  and  the  btostraphicaJL 
notiqesy  a  largtt  portion  of  whieh*lMS  been  supplied  from 
nefufpanerd,  magiufines^  tomb-^^tones,  or  books  of  easy  ac« 
mkimket^n^fftmkmki  We4i)  Hot  bkme  Mr.  Fmlkf 
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ner  fortius ;  for  as  he  had  undertaken  to  write  a  book  of  • 
pretty  portly  dimensions  respecting  the  parish  of  Fulham^ 
we  do  not  know  how  he  could  possibly  nave  accompli  shea 
the  work  if  he  had  not  been  contented  with  detailing  » 
good  deal  of  stale  and  rather  insipid  information.  But 
perhaps  many  of  the  good  people  of  Fulham  may  never 
oefore  have  seen  the  multiplicity  of  biographical  particu- 
lars, &c.  which  Mr.  Faulkner  lias  brought  together  for 
their  edification  ;  and,  therefore,  as  persons,  who  reside  at  • 
a  consideraJi)le  distance  from  the  sea-side,  eat  fish  which 
have  been  long  caught  with  as  much  gout  as  if  they  were 
just  out  of  the  water,  the  reading  part  of  the  Fulhamites^ 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  may  peruse  the  old  news  of  Mr. 
Faulkner  with  as  much  avidity  of  curiosity  as  if  it  were 
fresh  out  of  the  mint. — Parochial  history  will  seldom  af- 
fi  rd  much  matter  to  interest  the  general  reader,  though 
the  most  insignificant  particulars  may  appear  matters  of 
high  moment  lo  those  who  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  parish  which  is  described.    But  parishes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,   from  their  large  population,  their 
wealthy  inhabitants,  their  frequent  changes  of  proprietors, 
the  works  of  art,  manufactories  and  public  establish- 
ments of  different  kinds,  which  they  contain,  are  more 
likely  to  afford  an  abundance  and  a  diversity  of  interesting 
topics  than  villages  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  parish  ofFulham  appears,  at  first  view,  likely  to  supply 
a  considerable  variety  of  particulars  worthy  of  communis 
cation  from  its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  and  from  its  being 
the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  London ;  a  scrutiny  into  whose 
lives  would  seem  not  ill  calculated  to  repay  the  labours  of 
, biographical  research,  and  to  afford  room  for  pleasing  nar* 
rative  and  useful  remark.    To  a  cultivated  mmd  local  iD<« 
Merest  is  in  a  great  decree  the  result  of  historical  associa- 
tion, or  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  important  events 
which  have  occurred  in  particular  places,  or  with  the  distin- 
.ffiiished  persons  whose  familiar  naunts  they  have  been. 
!  These  are  amongst  the  seductive  but  invisilue  charms  of 
•  local  situation ;  these  powerfully  attach  us  to  particular 
buildings  or  scenes,  to  particular  fields  or  woods  or 
streams ;  and  where  these  charms  abound,  the  place  or 
prospect  may  be  said  to  possess  great  capabilities  for  ex^ 
.citing  the  mind  or  heart,  or  for  awaken ilig  thoughts  or 
,  fe^ings  which  cause  the  objects,  by  which  they.  arp,|>^Qdllf  * 
.  j^,  to  be  doubly  interesting  to  behplder. 
iu^¥«        not  stop  01^  the  threshold  of  our  author^s  work 
to  cavil  with  hina  or  with  Camdea  and  Nordea  about  Uio 
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ment ;  and,  of  tlicr  eonjectum  wlhidi  Iw^e  UUieiio  beea 
produced  cm  the  Mibject^  one  does  not  seem  mucli  less  prd^ 
table  than  the  ottier.  . 

'  We,  poor  devib  of  mriewm,  who  tannot  afford  to  niir^ 
diii^  turbot,  most  often  be  content,  when  we  are  in 
opting  mood,  to  buy  fonn^rs?  and  are  therefore  Act  orei^ 
WeU-pIeafled  lo  learn  from  this  work,  that  a  eaiise  has  o^^  ' 
curred  whidk  must  diminish  our  chance  of  chaining  that 
dieap  subetitote  fhr  the  nobler  tenant  of  ^e  ocean-stream^ 
WUcn  solicits  the  lips  of  bishops  and  aldermen.  . 
^  *:F1otuidta  are  taken  heie  all  the  year,  atad  nsed  to  be  caught 
in  great  lihondance,  but  since  the  completion  of  the  oewdochi 
lidow  LondM  Bridge,  they  have  ahaost  dittppeared.  oafia|(  A 
the'iipawil  being  earned  1^  the  tide  into  the  dQjcks,  where  it 
dCMrdyed,  -from  the  water  bemg  impiegnated  hgr  thecf9ppcr>hott> 
•tomed  vessels,*  ►    •      •  •  ' 

*  Salmon  fishing  begins  on  the  lit  of  Janaaiy,  and  ends  oft 
•tiM4th  el  September.  The  salmon  caught  hen  aie  higlily  ei^ 
teenied,  and  sell  from  five  to  twelve  sbilliogs  per  pound.  Only 
.one  was  caught  here  during  the  last  season ;  they  have  abandon- 
.cd  the  Thames  since  the  opening  of  the  docks,  and  now  fre- 
,4]uent  the  Medwayn  vihsxp  |he;y .  are  consid^ed  merely  aa  saU 
<^ater  fish.* 

IT  he  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Fulham  was  begun  and 
.finished  in  the  year  1729.  'Mr.  Philips,  carpenter  to 
.King  George  11. \  executed  the  work  at  the  expence  qf 
,^£2^,075.*   It  is  said,  that 

.     '  His  Majesty,  for  the  passage  of  himself  and  his  household* 

..  pays  annually  £100.  The  greatest  sum  of  money  taken  at  this 
bridge  in  one  day,  was  on  the  10th  June,  1811,  when  his  Royal 
Higluiess  the  Prince  Regent  reviewed  the  regulars  and  volun* 
teers,  in  number  28,000  men,  on  Wimbledon  Common.' 

~'  Nothing  marks  the  improved  state  of  a  country  and  the 
progresH  of  civilization  more  than  the  goodness  of  the 
roads  and  the  consequently  increased  fadlitY  of  commnni- 

)  cation  between  one  place  and  another.  Ir  we  adopt  thia 
criterion  and  apply  it  to  a  particular  case,  how  great  must 

~  we  deem  the  change  between  the  present  civuization  of     •  *  . 

;  Fiilham  and  that  about  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  following 
circumstance,  that  in  this  parish,  owing  to  the  badness  of 

,  the'  r'oadsi  which  were  nearly,  impassablci 

^ *it  ifieijuired  two  H^vb»  of  hones  to  diaw  one  cart;  and  it  nas 

'nitaaY  foir  thie  gardeneh'  to  assist  each  other  on  the  foad  to  or  . 
.from  London.  It  atoears  ftom  die  parish  hodks^  in  the  begin* 

-  nidi;  t»f  liie  ii^ivf|Ae(!Mh'  century,  that  the  Uthwmnle  waennt  , 
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€4  to  nearly  the  same  sum  as  the  poor^Mte,  a  proof  of  tkeir 
llttD  wretched  contlition/  ' 

If  the  poor'^-rate  be  i^^rded  as  an  exact  measure  of 
the  degree  of  pauperism  m  this  country,  it  will  afford,  in 
itoB  respect,  no  very  ameable  contrast  between  the  pre-  . 
sent  state  of  the  kingdom  and, the  past.  General  oonclu* 
sions  must  iiot|  indeed,  be  drawn  from  particular  exam- 
ines ;  but  io^many  cases  particukr  examples,  as  they  bring 
the  fact  more  distinctly  before  the  mind,  are  better  calcu-, 
^lAed  to  impress  conviction  than  a  multiplicity  of  in- 
stances. 

*  In  the^*ear  1627  the  poor's-rates  for  the  Fulham  side/  (that 
18  not  ooBprehebdIng  the  hamlet  of  Hammersmith)  including 
legacies  and  donations,  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  £30.  lis.  ; 
$d.»  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£29.  17s.  8d.,  as  appears  £rom  the  account  taken  from  the 
parish  books/ 

Rut  in  the  year  1811  the  poor's-rates  ^  on  the  Fulham 
side,'  amounted  to  £2059.  IGs.  Od.  '  ' 

Fulham,  says  (lie  author,  may  *justlv  be  denominated  ! 
ttie  s^reat  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  north  ut  the  Thames 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  market,'  as  tlie  j^renter  part 
of  the  land  is  employed  in  the  produdiou  ot  Iruit  and  , 
vegetables. 

•The  orchards  or  fruit  grounds  were  first  stocked  uitli  apples, 
pears,  cherries,'  plums,  wahuits,  &c.  which  are  called  iJie 
upper  crop  ;  and  secondly,  with  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, and  ail  such  fruits,  ^iirubs,  and  herb^  as*  \m\\  hustmii  the 
%vct  with  the  least  injiu)  ;  this  is  called  the  under  crop.  This 
Inod^,  however,  which  has  prevailed  a  loiig  time»  is  on  tlie  de- 
cline.; and  in  new  plaatatitonB  the^deners  prefer  placing  Ih^r 
fiuit-ti^ees  iB'r9W8,  leaving  an  open  space  for  what  was  nsuaUy 
before  denominated  the  under  crc^,  by  which  means  the  culti- 
vation Is  more  open  to  the  sun  and  air^  aad  can  be  vari(ed  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  vegetables/  >  'About  twenty-ive 
acres  in  the  parish  are  sowa  wHh  iadislies»  wbibh  is  the  first 
crop  of  consequence ;  with  these  are  sowa-  earroli^  onions,  or 
parsley,  cVc.  which  is  caUed  the  under  crop  ;  or  the  la|i4  is 
planted  with  potatoes,  peas  or  beans,  the  latter  not  so  frequent* 
ly  as  the  former.  In  february  the.  first  land,  as  cleared  from 
^the  wiutcr,  plnnled  successively  with  cabbages  and  lettuces, 
to  be  succeeded  with  Prussian  peas  or  spinach,  or  it  is  sown 
with  peas,  onions,  &c.  ^VIjcu  tiie  ground  is  stocked  with  cab- 
bages, oue  low  in  seven  U  often  cleared  in  May  and  June,  iiml 
then  planted  with  cucumbers,  which  spread  themselves  under 
the  cabbages  and  succeed  them.  These  have  been  known  to 
have  been  succeeded,  in  favourable  years,  by  two  crops  of 
Cplcwofts,  orj^reeu  cabbaj^es  which  aie  calculated  before  the 

i 
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cnsuiDi;  Febniary ;  tb^s  msking  four  complete  crops  witbui  the 
'year.*  .  .  , 

A  great  many  pages  of  this  A^ork  are  occupiect  witli  aa 
account  of  the  tombs,  and^copies  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
church  and  church*yard  of  Fulham,  and  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Paul  at  Hammersmith.  JPew  of  these  inscriptions  would 
interest  the  genrral  reader. 

From  the  extracts  from  the  churchwardens'  and  over* 
seers'  books,  &c.  we  will  select  one  or  two  particulars. 

'1598,  Paid  for  the  discharge  of  the  parish  forwearioge  of  " 
hats  contrgiry  to  the  statute  *  5s.  2d.'  *  1662,  Paid  1  C  of 
paving  tiles  to  pave  the  church,  and  for  carriage  7s.  let/  *  Paid 
for  five  daics  work  to  set  up  seatcs  in  the  church  and  for 
nayles' 7s.  Jd.'  '1623,  Paid  to  a  bricklayer  and  his  labourer 
for  one  dayes  work  Js.  2(1.'  'Payed  to  the  ringers  upon  the 
kini^'s  rout  till (>u'4h  to  Hampiom  Court  Is.  6d/  'Paid  for  ^ 
prayer-book  lor  ihr  jth  of  November  6d.' 

Under  the  year  1639  we  Irave  an  account  of  payments 
ii)ade  by  the  overseers  durins^  the  pla«^iie.  Some  or  these  ' 
payments  are  for  '  warding'  or  guarding  tiie  houses  oftlie 
persons  who  had  caught  the  infection,  and  were  shut  up, 
that  they  might  have  no  communication  wliatever  with 
•  their  neii;]il)ours.  The  watchmen  were  relieved  every 
twelve  hours  ;  and  it  \vas  only  through  them  thai  the  per-  '  , 
sons  warded  could  obUiu  proyisions  and  other  neces- 
saries. 

*  168D,  Paid  Osbortie  fur  t\io  dales  wardiu«^  at  Lady  Gnvills 
2s.  4d.'  Paid  Voung  tor  watc  hing  three  weeks-  and  live  dales 
£1.  8s/  'Paid  Kelly  for  watching  two  nights  2s.'  'lfJ40,  . 
Paid  to  James  Francis  Smyth,  for  a  bar  of  iron,  wht.  Ogib. 
at  3d.  per  pound,  to  close  upp  Powell's  house-doore  2s.  4j^. 
Item»  for  Brade  and  his  mmi's  laWur  to  set  on  thebarr  Sd* 
Item;  to  GoodmaQ  Burre  for  one  week's  wardioge  Sfs,  lieuf, 
for  one  bushel  of  coles  for  the  visit  house  Is.  3d.  Item^  for  the 
reliefe  of  EUxabeth  Ivanes  beiog  shut  upp  in  a  visited  boose  «t 
Wandon'S  Greene  from  the  15th  of  April  1641  to  tbe  24th  of 
May,  19^   Iteni»  foratmsse  of  straw  Ibr  faer  to  fie  on,  3d.* 

Mine  of  tbese  and  other  particulars,  mentioned  in  that 
part  of  the  work  from  which  we  Imve  quoted  the  above, . 
are  carious,  as  Ibrnisfaing^  data  for  the  comparison'  of  tte 
prices  of  bbour.  Sec.  in  those  times  and  the  presents 

 ^  _  •  .  . 

■  ♦By  an  Acto£l*arhaBieatp»98ed.l3  Elia.  every  pevsoa  above  the  age  of 
^tvem  ymi,  and  lu&der  a  certaiA  link  n^as  obliged  to  wMr  on  Sundays  aod 
boVidays  a  woollen  cap,  made  in  Eoglandi  or  finished  by  some  of  the  trade  of 
cappers,  under  Hie  penalty  of  paying  38. 4d.  for  every  day'«  omisiiioo..  Tius 
acC  was^  repealed  3^  Eliz.         •     *  ,   • 
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«  We  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  biog^raphical  no* 
^foea  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  though  we  have  not  met 
^ith.any  which  are  likely  to  recommend  themselves  by  th^ 
i0t^rest  of  novelty.  But  what  some  of  our  readers  will 
deem  stale  and  vapid,  others  may  find  lively  ajid  piquant 
firom  not  having  read  before,  or  from  not  recolU^cting  wha,t 
they  had  read.  Of  Bishop  Aylmer  we  learn  that  his  ene- 
mies accused  him  of  violating  tlie  sabbath^  and  that  they, 
grounded  their  charge 

bb  pia>iag  bowls  Sunday ;  with  regard  to  which  Strype 
ili|8,.4bMi  wai  a  recreation  he  delighted  in  and  us<*d  for  tbje  di^ 
Tfjraion.ot  bis  cares  and*  the  presenration  of  bis  health  fit  Fol- 
tliat^lie  ajleged,  that  he  never  witlulrew  bioiifelf  mm  Iti^ 
fervice,  or  the  mmoni  on  tbel4)rd*s  day;  that  Christie  the  be«| 
Opo^tor  of  the  Sabbath,  said,  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for 
||UU1»  anfl  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;  that  man  might  have  h|^ 
neat  dressed  for  his  health  on  the  Sabbath,  and  why  might  he 
not  have  s(»me  convenient  exercise  of  bis  body  for  the  healt|l 
thereof  on  that  day.  Indeed  it  wat>  the  general  custom  io  those 
days,  both  in  Geneva  and  iu  alt  otlier  places  where  Protestants 
inhabited,  after  the  service  of  the  LordS  days  was  over,  to  re- 
Iriesh  themselves  with  bowling,  walklui:  abroad,  and  other  inno- 
cent recreations ;  and  the  bishop  followed  that  which  in  his  tr^ 
tels  abroad,  he  had  seen  ordinarily  practised  among  them/ 
^  The  practice  of  Bishop  Aylmer  in  having  recourse  to 
•nome  innocent  recreation  for  the  diversion  of  his  cares  or 
&e  preservation  of  his  health  after  the  service  ofthi;  Lord's 
day  was  over,  ought  to  be  recommended  in  the  presetit  pe- 
riod where  there  seems  an  increasing  propensity  to  revive 
the  Puritanical  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  total  ex- 
elusion  of  that  hurml'  ss  gaiety  and  that  social  mirth  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  the  health  both  o£ 
the  body  and  the  mind. 

Under  the  account  of  Dr.  Ricliard  Fletcher  we  find  the- 
following  trait  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  leaning  to  the  tenet 
of  the  Romish  church  with  respect  to  the  ^iibacj[  of  th<p 
clergy.  Bishop  Fletcher  had  married 
*  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Baker  of  Sininghurst  in  Kent,  and  sister 
of  Sir  George  Gift'ord,  which  brought  him  into  disgrace  with  the 
queen,  who  dhapprovcd  of  all  marriage  in  the  clergy  y  especially 
in  a  bishop,  wIjo  was  a  widower  and  no  very  v(»ung  man.  He 
was  banished  from  court,  and  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  hU 
ecclesiastical  functions;  the  latter,  however,  was  withdrawn 
afk^six  months  bv  the  intercession  of  friends^  but  .'he  was  not 
iwlwWM»  t6  apcilir^^t  court  for  a  twelvemcinf  fr,  where  m 
M&iij  W^  iaiiSL  hi.\!Ad  M^)iK  a  nonstantf*ittendant,  It 
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in4  the  anxiety  arising  from  this  disgrace  is  thought  to  hive, 
ibortened  bis  life,  for  he  died  suddenly  on  the  15th  of  iUtN^^ 
1590,  while  sittirii:  in  ins  chair,  and  smoaktog  tobaeco»  wbidl 
was  not  usually  taken  in  those  days,  uqless  Dy  way  of  physic^ 
oi  to  divert  melancholy/ 

Bishop  ComptoD,  who  had  a  taste  for  botanical  pur- 
suits, enriched  the  garden  of  the  episcopal  mansion  at  Full- 
Jmni  with  a  variety  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  Thia  bi* 
shop  used  to  say  that  *  the  church  was  for  the  livin^^  and 
the  church*^ a ra  for  the  dead.'  Tlie  practice  of  burying 
in  chui*ches  is  a  sort  of  profanation,  and  ought  to  be  to4 
tally  discontinued.  It  has  a  tendency  injurious  to  healthy 
and  the  idea  itself  is  not  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  reflect  that  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  where  thej 
are  assembled,  is  filled  with  putrid  carcases.  Who  would 
eat  his  meals  with  so  much  satisfaction  if  he  knew  that  a* 
nuiHl>er  of  dead  bodies  were  dissolving  into  worms,  of 
mouldering  into  dust  under  his  parlour  floor?  But,  if  w;^ 
would  wish  to  er^  ourRj^e  the  feeling  of  devotion  in  tKo 
sanctu»n,  whj  should  we  couple  it  with  one  of  disgust? 
If  we  study  the  fbeliiig  of  neatness  and  comfort  in  a  dining 
room,  why  should  we  neglect  it  in  a  church?  According 
to  our  notions,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  render  thj^ 
house  of  God  delightful  both  to  the  senses  and  to  the 
mind,  that  the  devotion  of  the  worshipper  may  be  aide4 
))y  external  excitements,  and  that  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  of  reverence  may  be  accompanied  by  pleasurable  asf 
^sociations.  Xet  not  relio^ious  adoration  be  a  dull,  cold 
service,  producing  torpor,  or  excitine^  repugnance.  Let 
it  not  be  a  gloomy  ana  depressing,  but  a  cheerful  and  a 
cheering  service,  such  as  is  best  suited  tq  the  (jhiristiaii 
character  of  the  benevolent  father  of  the  universe,  r 
,  On  the  mention  of  a  house  in  the  ocQUpatioii  olTMra. 
3atsford,  Mr.  Faulkner  tells  us  that 

"*  It  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Skelton,  a  person  formerly  of 
some  consequence  in  this  parish,  who  owed  his  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing singular  circumstance.    Being  io  the  service  of  Bishop 
Compton  as  foot- boy,  he  was  the  means  of  detectiiiga  copk  whp 
'Iliad  mixed  poison  in  some  brolh  for  the  hubo|i^s  talik,  in  otdf^ 
olytaln  Ifae  sooncra  l^cy  wbicU  Iwliad  kaniedtfie  bishop 
bequeathed  to  him^  The.  tet  being  di«coy«ied»  tbe  coQ|k 
;iMt  dlK»irged,  and  young  Skelton  was  ^aced  itltiiaa  atfpviii^ 
[  as  a  feward  for  hk^  fidelity  ;  and  by  dtti^ce  and  ^oad  foctimj^ 
subsequently  arrived  at  consideraUe.  property  in  this  p^pfkny^^^ 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  amongst  the  former 
j^nis  at  .I^Hlbaoi,  is  Cbwrl^  SfsA  of  |^eltfbMi«f|» 
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travelling  notoriety,  who  had  seen  more  king^s  and  post« 
)>oj8  than  any  other  man  in  Europe,  but  who  also  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  a  great  commander  in  the  war  of 
succession  in  Spain.  His  house  in  this  parish  was  the 
resort  of  the  principal  literati  of  the  time,  aiid  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Locke,  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  his  table. 
His  second  wife  was  Anastasia  Robinson,  the  daughter  of 
a  painter,  and  one  of  the  singers  at  the  Opcm.  She  had 
long  resisted  all  the  overtures  of  the  earl  for  a  less  ho- 
nourable connection  before  he  made  her  liis  wife,  and  he 
had  married  her  some  time  bofore  he  thought  proper  to 
make  his  marriao;e  known.  His  way  of  making  that 
event  known  at  last  was  the  ffJlowing : 

*  He  went  one  evening  to  the  rooms  at  Bath,  where  a  ^ervaut 
was  ordered  distinctly  and  audibly  to  announce  "  Lady  Peter- 
borough's carriage  wiiits/'  Every  lady  of  rank  and  .Miibn 
iflnnediatefy  roset  and  coii|§[ntalat«l  the  decUured  countMs/ 

Tkm  are  ^oine  particulars  worth  notice  in  the  mow* 
ing:  . 

South  field  Farm,  near  Parson's  Greeo,  has  been  in  the  pes* 
session  of  the  &niily  of  Rench  upwards  of  two  centuries ;  and 
daring  the  whole  of  that  time  has  been  occupied  as  a  nursery 
and  garden-ground.    The  father  of  the  late  Mr.  llench  pro- 
duced in  this  garden  the  first  pine  strawberry  and  Chinese 
etrawberry,  and  also  the  first  auricula  ever  blown  in  this  coun- 
try.   He  also  instituted  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  flowers, 
ajid  dird  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  having  had  tbirty- 
three  cliiidren.    The  late  Mr.  Rench  reared  liere  the  largest 
arbutus  trves  e\er  grown  in  Enirhind,  several  of  whicli  wrre 
fifty  fwt  hi^^lj,  a]jd  wns  a  successful  cultivator  of  variei^alcd 
hollies,  and  ciiNe  preniiunis  for  the  discovery  of  new  VHrieties, 
He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  moss  rose-tree  into  this 
country,  the  orij^inal  plant  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Holland.    This  circumstance  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  unkuowa  to  any  of  our  botanical  writers.  Ge- 
rard in  his  "  Herbal/'  makes*  no  mention  of  the  moas-rose, 
henoe  niay  be  inferred  its  introduction  was  of  a  later  date  than 
hii  work ;  Linnanis  considers  it  as  a  variety  only  of  centifolia; 
Miller  is  of  opinion  that  the  moss-rose,  or  moss-province/  as  it 
Is  often  ctlledy  is  a  perfectly  distinct  spedes  {  which  seems  to 
%e  coilifirmed  from  the  moss-rose  being  foand  in  its  complete 
single  state  in  tlie  nursery  of  ^lAessrs*  Lee  and  Kennedy.   Mr.  . 
Emsh  planted-  the  elm-treeS'  now  growing  in  the  Bud'Cage 
^Walk^  SU  Janws's  Park*;  the  liknts  oi  which  were  reared  in 
this  nursery.   He  married  two  wive^^  and  bad  twenty4hree 
ohitdren  by  the  first,  and  twelve  by  the  second;  and  was  able 

tof  wa^L  ■latnw.iaMei  ia  w  d8y«  a&gr  hsviiic.  attMp^d  ^ 
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of  one  hundred  years.  He  died  m  iiie  year  1783,  in  the  same 
room  of  tlie  same  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  was  hurieU 
in  Falbsm  churob-yard/ 
^  It  is  not  often  that  m  hear  of  similar  io&Unces  of  Ioa« 
gie^iy  witt  the  preceiling^,  where  the  bther  has  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-nioe  years^  and  the  son  to  that  of  one 
hundred  and' one,  add  where  the  one  had  thirty -three 
^hUdren,  and  the  other  thirty-five.  Are  we  hence  to  infer 
the  healthiness  of  horticulture  ? 

^  Hie  following  is  another  example  of  famihr  long^evity. 
Sir  PhUip  Meadows,  who  had  been  sent  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well as  an  envoy  to  Denmark  in  1657,  and  who  '  : 
*  Ptthlbbed'  a  narrative  of  the  principal  actions  itr the  wars  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1677/  died  in  1718,  at  the  age 
of  ninety- four,  and  was  buried  at  Hammersmith';  his  son  also 
reached  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  bis  grandson  nloety-thfce/ 

Tiie  fiitalHieB,  which  attended  the  fiction  of  the  Hian* 
mersmith  ghost,  in  Januarys,  1804^  will,  we  trust,  deter 
any  other  person  from  attempting  a  similar  firolic,  or  firorn 
sporting  with  the  fisars  of  nis  neighbours.  A  poor  wo« 
man,  fiir  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  passing  near  the 
church-yard  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  saw  something 
which  appeared  to  rise  from  the  tomb-stones. 

*  She  attempted  to  run,  but  the  supposed  ghost  ^poa  ow> 
took  her;'  and  pressing  her  io  his  arms  she  minted ;  in  which 
situation  she  remained  some  hours,  till  discoyered  by  the 
neighbours,  who  kindly  led  her  home,  when  she  look,  to  her 
bed,  from  which,  alas  i  she  never  rose.' 

Onr  readers  will,  remember  that  a  person  at  Hammers- 
smith  of  the  name  of  Francis  Smith,  who  had  conceived  a 
'  great  antipathy  ^against  this  mischievous  apparition,  de- 
termined to  try  whether  it  could  stand  powder  and  shot, 
and  placed  himself  in  ambush  for  that  purpose,  when  a 
poor  bricklayer  in  a  white  dress  accidentally  passing  by 
at  the  time,  he  shot  him  instead  of  the  supposed  ghost. 
Smith  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  fi>und  guilty,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  ^  but  was  afterwiards  pardoned 
on  condition  of  being  imprisoned  one  year/  . 

This  historical  and  topographical  account  of  Fulham,- 
will  probably  be  very  gratifying  to  those  who  reside  in 
that  parish  and  neighbouHiood;  and  to  them  we  recommend' 
it  whea  they  fisei  the  heavy  weight  of  their  own  Ustlesa- 
ness,  and  axe  in  wantef  entertaimnent. 
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Art.  IV. — ObseroaJAons  in  IlluHraium  of  VirgiTs  cek^ 
brated  fourth  Eclogue.    London :  Murray,  ISIO,  8vfli«> 
•    pp.  43b.  138.        »        •  .      .  ■ 

)  BY  some  accident*,  not  necmary  to  bo  aceounlod  for 
faerO)  this  volume,  though  nearly  three  jears  from  the  ^ 
•  |nrm,  did  not,  .until  very  lately,  ^11  into  our  hands. 

There  are  fevf)'  if  any  of  the  literary  world,  who  ha?e 
not  iteard  or  rend  that  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virsil, 
has  at  intervals  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries  puzzled 
ihe  brains  of  the  learned  of  different  ages,  not  by  difficul- 
ties occurring  in  the  exposition  of  the  iangiukge,  but  by 
i^oubts  concerning  the  true  import,  and  purpose  of  such  a 
,^mposition,  M«njf  have  been  the  explanations  attempt- 
edy  and  we  so  hr  agree  with  the  author  of  the  presen^ 
essay,  that  there  is  something  unsatisfiuctqry  in  every  one 
of  them.  The  question  seems  indeed  rather  to  have  been 
dropped  than  decided,  until  our  present  author  roused  it 
again,  and  passed  a  deHnitive  'sentence  upon  it.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  such  a  sentence  will  be  coi^* 
lyincing  to  the  literary  public  Dr.  Henley  is  the  last 
•writer  on  the  subject  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen,  aboul 
five-and  twenty  years  since.  Whatever  wajr  oar- pwa 
faith  maj  incline,  it  would  be  an  act  of  presumption,  if^ 
in  a  very  few  pages,  all  that  we  can  afford  to  devote  tp  tli^ 
sul^ect^  we  should*  affect  to  pronounce  a  decree  of  suo^* 
mar  J  rejection  on  the  theories  of  either  .old  or  modern 
critics,  who  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  and  much 
time,  on  an  occasion,  |br  which  we  candidly  own,  that,  ^ 
JO  much  has  been  already  said,  we  have  not  mioch  tiip)^ 
to  spare ;  and  we  are  Ailly  aware  that  invention  and  con* 
^ipeture,  notwithstanding;  the  elastic  materials,  which  cqjl* 
^titute  those  faculties,  have  in  the  volume  before. us 
reached  their  ne  plus  ultra:  after  reading;  this  essay  ftf 
Jour  author's,  it  will,  we'  should  imagine,  be  all9md.^ 
(UU  hands,  that  the  Virgilian  prophecies,  if  Virgil  ^eyer  wcis  ^ 
a  prophet,  or  even  a  vibe«propKet  to  the  CumsNUi  Sibyl| 
iiave  beenr  applied  to  every  one  who  poBsemed^even^n 
nlausible  pretext  for  the  appUcntion.  It  will  be  snftcieni 
Ibr  us,  if  we  simply  state  the  opinions  pmiooa  to  that 
promulged  by  the  writer,  whom  we  now  examine,  if  we 
shew  by  what  line-  o(  reasoning  he  suRports  the  theo^ 
that  he*  wishes  to  establish,  and  as  demohstration  is^ 
wholly  out  of  the  -question,  venture  to  add,  to  what  8i4^ 
4^.HPur  judgment,  priobability  inclines.  .    '  Yti-i^ssL 

It  has  been  generally  allowed  that  the  Eokigiie^kr  fM« 
tion  is  prophetical^  it  focetelt  thai  19  the  comdhile  of 
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Pollio,  a  male  child  shall  be  born,  who  shall  not  only  be 
the  wonder  of  the  age,  in  which  he  shall  be  produced,  but 
shall  restore  to  the  world  all  those  blessings  of  peace,  in- 
nocence, and  plenty,  which  the  heathen  poets  have  often 
figured  in  their  imaginary  golden  age,  as  introductory  to 
this  prophecy.  Virgil  uses  the  remarkable,  but  yer^ 
plaiuly  signincant  words, 

*  Ultima  Cumxi  venit  Jam  carmiois  setas. — 1.  4.  ' 
by  which  we  can  surely  understand  nothing  else,  but  that 
this  birth  shall  complete  the  prophecies  of  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl.*    Now  as  this  poem  was  composed  within  half  a 
century  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  it  will  not  appear 
woiiderfui,  that  a  description,  which,  making  due  allow- 
ances for  poetical  exaggeration,  corresponds  so  closely 
with  the  benefits  which  might  be  supposed  to  result  to 
^mankind  from  revelation,  with  a  view  to  its  visible  effect 
on  society,  should  have  been  applied  in  after  times  to  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.    Lactantius,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
^urth  century,  in  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  wnich  he  must 
have  thought  would  be  strengthened  by  this  argument, 
was  the  firstj  as  far  as  we  know,  who  embraced  this 
opinion.    He  was  followed,  a  very  few  years  after,  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  as  Lactantius  declared  the 
iburth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  to  be  the  prophect/  of  the  Sibj/ly 
on  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  Constantine  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  or  perhaps  even  went  farther,  and  considered 
Virgil  as  himself  an  inspired  writer.    Of  all  the  opinions 
urged  respecting  this  singular  composition,  those  Just 
mentioned  appear  to  have  been  most  generally  received 
in  later  days ;  they  are  certainly  the  opinions  on  which  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  learnea  heads,  who  have 
turned  to  this  question,  have  exercised  their  acumen.  As 
iar  indeed  as  these  decisions  regard  the  identity  of  our 
Saviour,  with  the  description  of  the  male  child  whose 
birth  is  predicted  in  the  Eclog^ue,  there  would  be  little 
'  difficulty,  did  no  other  obstacle  intervene,  of  giving  an  un- 
'  led  assent:  but  Coustantine  troubled  himself  but 


■* ■■    .1    M  .  ,  '   f 


'  •  ¥Ni*a  W  OM  tifcewtprwiln  Ibift  tbis  Eclogue  is  at  all  trmU  prvpkHie$^ 

w«  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  considered  as  prejudging  a  point»  which 
if  on«  of  the  most  raaterial  of  those  in  dispute.  We  use  the  word  prophelicalf 
in  the  widest  po&sible  sense,  which,  independent  of  the  general  acceptation 

\!B#«te  woii  pTophecjy  com^ehoadi  llie  two  ipeeici  cf  /MfM  prophecf  to 
fonnnon  in  heathen  writei;^,  Tlie  one,  where  they  prop)iecy  what  has  ^ 
ready  bi^pened,  and  thus  arc  guilty  of  a  forgery  in  antedating  their  own 

'  writings.  The  other  where  they  evidently  prophecy  at  random^  making  it 
Mrely  a  poetical  figure,  attA  tifthir  nptea^t  a  wial^'  fkaa  a  Mliiff  IsiAm 
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litde  with  the  §;reat  obstacle,  viz.  how  can  we  allow  the. 
Skbj  Uiae  oracle^i  to  be  inspired  writing;^,  or  even  if  they 
were  so,  how  are  wc  to  iiiicierataud  Virgil  to  be  so  initiated  * 
as  to  compreheiKl  iheir  latent  prophecy  ?  The-^e  dithcidties 
have  of  cour.-^e  not  bee  n  so  easily  overlooke(i  by  those 
later  Christian  writers,  w  ho  having  adopiea  ilie  ^nerai 
idea  that  our  Suvioiu  is  t!ic  person  pointed  out  in  the 
£clogue,  have  found  it  veiy  necessary  to  notice  ^hese  par- 
ticular objectioDB  to  the  doctrine  they  liave  embraced. 
Professor  Jfeync  is  very  flippant  and  self- sufficient  on  the 
oecasion,  iior  is  his  opinion  on  the  subject  worth  referring 
to,  but  when  discussing  the  merits  of  the  opinions,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  he  refers  us  to  Chandler's 
Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Christianity,  lib.  II.  ch.  2, 

-    sect.  2,  and  v.  II.  postscript,  p.  44^ — ^to  Whiston's  Supple- 
-  ment  to  the  literal  Accomplisfiment  of  Scriptural  l*rophe-  • 
cy5p.  94 — and  to  Cudworth  s  System.  Intellect,  c.  iv.  16, 
as  passages  containing  the  modes  by  \v  hich  their  respective 

.  authors  accounted  for  the  possibility  of  Virgil' s  uttering 
a  prophecy  respecting  the  Messiah.  The  professor,  who 
only  rejects  the  idea  of  any  reference  whatever  to  such  an 
event  being  traceable  in  the  Eclo^^ue,  nevertheless  supplies 
us  with  an  argument  in  favour  of  Virgil's  pretensions  to 
true  prophecy,  amounting  nearly  to  this.    We  find  in  * 

.  ^Joseph us  that  Herod  had  oeen  received  in  hospitality  by 
Polbo — Virgfil  might  have  been  present  at  these  meetings, 
and  thus  become  acquainted  with  Jewish  propliecy. 
There  is  very  little  in  this,  for  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  without  such  an  acquaintance,  Virgil  must  have  seen 
the  Jewish  prophetic  writings.  The  difficultv  remains, 
why  he  should  make  use  of  materials  drawn  irom  such  a  • 
source.  Notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  the  opinion 
of  Constantine,  who,  luul  no  less  a  patron  than  Bishop 
Lowth,  who  caught  wiiii  the  very  extraordinary  similarity 
which  there  undoubtedly  does  exist  between  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  birtii  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  predictions  of  ' 
Virgil,  in  guarded  language,  apparently  displays  his  be- 
lief in  that  pi  <  phecv,  for  the  existence  of  which  he  con- 
fesses himself  \\  holly  unable  to  account.  A  writer  of  so 
diilerent  a  cast  and  cluiracter  as  Mr.  Gibbon,  gives  the 
*  same  application  to  the  Eclogue  in  question  :  wiii  the 
religious  and  the  learned  agree  in  the'sentiment  ? 
,  '  Tas  est  ct  ab  hoste  doccri.'* 


♦  The  proiiucUotis  now  entitled  *  Sibylliim  Oiacula'  are  generally  ai lowed 
t^betpurioM  ;  coald  they  be  supposed  gennine,  thewliole  difficulty  respect^ 
inff  \vipVs  ptiediGtioyM  of  our  Saviour  wouldr  rvnii^  Ibr  nndoubiedilr'^ 
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The  other  opinion  wMch  Khs  heretofore  divided  the 
learned  world,  and  which  extends  into  many  ramifications, 
-  ^vas  promulged  by  Serviiif?,  the  cummentator  on  Vir^^il,, 
who  flourished  in  the  fit th  century.  Whether  this  writer 
wa9,  a??  well  as  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  under 
whom  he  lived,  a  Christian,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
read,  at  all  events  he  never  considered  this  eclogue  as 
having  any  reference  to  our  religion.  Our  author  gives 
the  opinion  of  Sorvius;  w©  will  quote  it  from  him. 

•  Scrvius  supposed  that  Virgil  introduced  into  this  Eclogue  a 
fieiitioni  propkeet/  in  which  lio  umloi  took  ?o  deli  r mine  the  se»  . 
and  fortune  of  some  Roman  Infant,  whose  birth  was  in 
expectation  at  the  time  that  be  wrote  the  poem.    To  ascertain 
the  person  of  ttrnVmhid,  Servhis  Ml  iMnseif  to  settrcfa  ixtd  th« 
tiiae  immediately  following  the  date  which  he  assigned  to  ilm 
poiM,  nflttel^v  some  pdit      the  year  of  FoIImb*  ew»ntai»i 
inflaeMSfld  by  the  aposbophe  to  Pollto,  contained  id  the  pnn . 
phepj,  he  produced  the  names  of  two  sons  of  Pollio,  Asimua 
Gallas,  and  Saloninus,  as  rival  pretenders  to  the  honours  of  the  ' 
poen>»  irith  a  positive  decision,  however,  in  favour  of  the  pre^  ' 
tensions  of  tfais  tetter.    At  the  same  time  he  plainly  hetrayed 
the  embarrassment  nuder  which  his  judgment  laboured  in  maLr 
11%  that  decision,  from  a  convietion,  that  all  tiio  rrreat  features 
of  the  prophecy  were  properly  ascribable  to  Octavius  him-  ^ 
self.    From  hence  Servius  was  led  to  deviie  the  whimsical  con*  . 
Jecture,  that  the  praises  of  Octavius  were  in  some  way  or  other, 
which  he  was  unul)l<'  to  (ietect,  iiilerwoven  with  tiiobe  of  the 
io^t  Saloninus  throughout  the  poeui.    Tiius  ou  verse  6  he 
observes,  "fermixcet  laudes  tarn  jfut^ti  PollioniSf  quam  Augusti^*\ 
&c.* 

To  this  interpretation,  and  to  otiiers  which  applied  the 
prophecy  to  children  about  to  be  bom  at  the  Stime  period, 
although  it  is  an  interpretation  not  to  be  treated  slightly,  , 
from  the  great  authorities  by  which  it  has  l)een  patro- 
nized, the  general  objection  does  in  truth  seem  a  very  sa- 
tibikctury  one,  and  builicient  to  destroy  the  whole  theory. 


Sibynina  Oraeuhi,  which  we  now  have  on  our  shelves,  do  prcdiet  the  com- 
ing  of  the  Meniab,  m  dearly  as  the  Jewish  prophetic  writifigs,- and  have 

therefore  been  very  fairly  supposed  to  be  a  forj^ery  in  the  carfy  ages  of 
Christianity,  which  i«  strei^^thened  by  the  intermU  evidence  that  they  were 
drawB  from  Isaiah.  It  appears  therefore  to  have  been  a  pious  frand  to  con* 
▼ait  Oentiles.  But  might  not  this  very  Eclogue  be  adduced  as  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  this  book  ?  The  prophecies  of  Hniah 
and  the  buiidmg  of  Rome,  are  nearly  contemporaneous  events;  now  the,* 
Sibyl,  who  oflered  hct  uouk  for  sale,  did  i>o  iu  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  more 
than  200  years  aflerwaiQs  — Qn.  Is  it  not  th^  poisihle  that  the  |eal  Sibyf- 
line  writings  were  dr^wn  from  Isaiah  ?  and  that  tbe  book^  Wfl  DdW  liavCj  is 
a  fragtueat  of      geouiaa  Sibyllina  Oracula  ? 
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vi2.  that  all  these  children  were  infinitely  too  unimmM'taiii 
to  be  the  subjects  of  a  poem  evidently  prophetical,  evi- 
dently written  with  all  the  force, and  all  the  care  that  a 
mind  like  tnat  of  Virgil's  could  command.  The  minor. 
objectionB  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  in  the 
persons  of  various  Roman  infants,  who  have  been  named, 
although  none  of  them  are  without  their  force,  are  too 
numerous  to'  find  a  place  here.  We  will  only  add  a  strong 
interrogative  of  our  author's.  M.  de  Nauate  (1762)  hav- 
ing shewn  from  Dio,  that  Scribonia,  whom  Octavius  es- 
poused at  the  beginning  of  Pollio'n  consulate,  was  shortly  . 
•  after  pregnant,  conjectured  that  Virgil  upon  that  doubtful 
occasion,  had  ventured  to  deliver  a  specific  prophecy. 
Here  our  author, steps,  in,  and  enquires  whether  it  was 
probable 

^  that  while  the  womb  of  Scriboola  teemed  with  its  uncerttis 
'linilty  that  great  poet  had  dared  at  once  assume  it  for  a  lejf»  and 
at  the  risk  of  all  'hu  grave  reputatbn  to  pvedict  of  that  eqai^ 
vocal  offspring,  the  splendid  and  maiemlim  career  described  in 
the  Eclogue.  Unfortunately  Scribonia  was  delivered  of  a 
(laughter,  whose  sex  ^d  depravity  belied  in  every  particular  the 
mgDificent  predictions  of  (he  poem.' 

After  this  recapitulation  of  the  two  great  lines  of  opi« 
nion  whieh  have  divided  the  literary  world,  though' ead 
line  has  contained  many  shades  of  difference  in  its  sup* 
portfrs,  and  a  statement  of  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reoep* 
tion  of  either  of  those  expositions,  those  of  our  readers,  ^ 
who  have  not  seen  the  work  before  us,  are  doubtless  anx« 
ious  to  behold  the  new  light  which  is  to  burst  upon  them* 
In  few  words  then,  our  author  considers  this  fourth 
Eclogue  of  Virgil,  as  aGENETHXiiAcoN,  on  a  birth-i>ay 

FOEM,  COMPOSED  IN  HONOIfR  OF  OcTAVIVS.    And  bO- 

Ibre  he  enters  on  the  arguments,  by  which  he  proposes  to  , 
- '  support  this  novel  hypothesis^  he  warns  as  that  his  evi- 
dence will  chiefly  be  internal.  He  has  already  disposed 
of  the  two  leading  opinions  which  preceded  his  own  dis* 
oovery,  by  a  very  modest  but  manly  display  of  the  objec-^ 
tieos  to  them,  and  indeed,  as  we  observed  in  the  b^gtn* 
ning  of  this  article,  there  is  so  much  obstacle  to  the  re- 
. '  ception  of  any  solution  prc^med  as  yet,  that  we  are  still 
in  tbe  wide  ocean.  Our  readers  shall  now  see  whether  the 

Ent  author  brings  them  nearer  to  the, shore.  Thip 
thesis  is  supported  by  a  line  of  reasoning  drawn  od 
gh  six  chapters,  the  arguments  chiefly  resting  on  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  poem,  with  illustrations  from  other 
'  parts'of  VifgU>  and  oHm  Latin  poets.  Our  readers  will 
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anticipate  that  a  preffy  strong  literary  paradox  iDUst  b# 
the  foundation  stone>  and  this  is  the  case.    Our  author 
begins  by  conderanine^  the  two  assumptions^  which  hav« 
^px>wn  out  ot  the  opinions  of  Servius.    First,  Ike  assump^ 
thn  '  tliut  Vifgil  speaks  in  this  Eclogue  of  a  child  who, 
«hoitH  be  born  in  the  consulate  of  Pollio.'  Secondly, 
*  that  he  undertakes  to  foretel  the  future  fortune  of  the  . 
child,  zv/io  shoufd  thftn  he  born.'*    We  cannot  but  allow 
from  the  o^en era!  character  of  the  poets  of  the  Aujo;ustan 
age,  arid  more  especially  from  that  of  Virgil  as  displayed 
in  varioas  parts  of  his  writings,  where  he  is  never  ashamed 
to  stoop  to  the  most  fulsoiue  flattery  of  the  emperor,  that 
Ang^ustus  is  of  all  mankind  the  most  likely  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  such  overstrained  eulofi^ium,  and  that  it  is  , 
pei  fecdv  consonant  with  the  hyperi)olical  style  of  praise 
in  use  among  the  Latin  poets,  timt  the  career  of  the  ex-  • 
traordinary  person  described  in  this  ecloo^ue,  should  be 
intended  to  represent  the  really  splendid  aiul  useftil,  how-J 
ever  immoral,  life  of  the  emperor.    Now  allowing  all  this 
to  its  fullest  (  xtent,  any  argument  that  could  be  founded 
upon  it  will  be  light  as  straw,  unless  we  get  rid  of  what 
our  author  terms  the  assumptions  of  Servius,  unless  we 
prove  that  th(3se  passages,  which  give  rise  to  these  as-  . 
sumptions,  neither  are  rtor  mere  intended  to  be  prophetical, 
I'he  iin>t  point  to  be  disproved  is  that  thi^  child  was  lo  be 
bora  iu  th^  consulate  of  Pollio.    The  lines  are^ 

*  Tu  mo(Jo  nascenti  puero,  ( quo  ferrea  primum  . 

Desinet,  et  toto  surget  geus  aurea  muudo) 
. .  .  Casta  fuve  Lucina — :tuus  jam  regnat  Apollo»  . 

Teque  adeo  decus  hoc  aevi,  te  coosule,  inibit 

Pollio!'  Line  12. 

a  great  point  here  turns  on  the  word  quo.  The  universal 
interpretation  has  bedn  quo  nascente;  it  originated  in  SeN 
▼iu8,  but  our  author  by  supplying  a,  sub  or  cum  quo,  that 
there  is  no  prediction  relative  to  any  extraordinary  cir* 
cumstances  attending  the  birth  of  this  child,  or  any  time 
specified,  but  that  this  golden  age  should  arrive,  and  this 
man''s  career  should  be  so  glorious  during  the  consulate 
of  Pollio.  The  word  quo  may  undoubtedly  be  thus  in- 
terpreted, and  fairly,  but  the  invocation  *  Casta  fave  Lu* 
cimy  '%B  much  more  difficult  to  be  made  subbervient  to  the 
new  hypothesis.  ^  Lucina  is  invoked/  says  our  author^ 
f  not  because  the  moment  of  the  birth  was  to  be  also  the 
iicst  moment  of  a  ne  w  a^e,  but  in  conformity  to  the  order 
of  things  and  of  the  subiect;  because  a  hero  must  first  be 
safely  born  into  the  world,  before  he  can  perform  the  taik 
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assigned tliis  is  all  very  true,  but.  according  to  onr 
author,  this  hero  is  born  at  the  time  the  porni  i«  written^ 
-  and  his  career,  not  his  birth,  is  the  object  of  prophecy.  Why 
then  call  on  Lucina  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  some  in- 
genious criticism  is  employed,  but  which,  we  confess,  is 
hy  no  means  controverted  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  us.  The 
second  general  assumption  is  that  Virgil  did  undertake 
to  prophecy  the  sex  as  well  as  course  of  a  child,  yet  to  be 
born.    Our  author  lays  a  great  stress  on  the  character  of 
Virgil  for  prudence  to  disprove  this  point,  observing  that 
Virgil  would  by  no  means  have  subjected  himself  to  the 
charge  of  intellectual  weakness,  by  the  very  probable 
&llure  of  rash  predictions.    We  do  not  deny  yit|;ii's 
pnideneey  but  neither  is  this  evidence  internal  or  is  it 
aatistkctoiy.   Why  doec  our  author  only  refer  to.  tho8« 
V  whom  he  considers  the  followers  of  Servim,  and  negle<!t  ; 
those  who  think  the.  Sibylline  writings  were  the  founda- 
tion of  Virgil's  poem,  and  that  those  writing^  did  predict 
the  birth  of  a  boy  ?  If  so^  and  if  Virgil^  as  is  very  mi* 
tqral,  believed  in  those  oracles,  as  his  countrymen  did,  can 
it  be  any  impeachment  of  his  sense,  that  he  ventured  to 
versify  tnem  1  It  is  clear  therefore  that  we  do  not  poii-^ 
mder  thepe  two  assumptions'  as  controverted)  the  super- 
structure of  -  argument  in  the  ensuing  chapter  is  elegant^ 
Ingenious,  and  entertaining,  evident^  the  work  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman;  but. as  we  are  not  satisfied  with . 
the  soUdit*  of  the  base,  we  confess  that  this  volume,  which 
promises  to  ^et  the  question  to  rest,  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  had  that  desired  effect.   We  cannot  .get 
.  over  the  prophecy  as  relating  to  a  child  unborn  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  poem,   xo  any  one  who  has  been  in 
the  habits  of  reading  the  ^oman  poets,  there  is  something 
cc  rtainly  very  plausible  in  a  remark  of  Professor  Heyne's 
in  his  fenrteenth  excursus  on  the  6th  book  of  the  .^eid  s 
our  author  translatee  the  passaffe* 

'  Such  (says  be)  h  the  nature  m-  the  human  mind,  that  poets* 
who  are  desirous  of  working  upon  our  f<!elings,  have  fbund  it 
an  effectual^means  for  alluring  and  fixing  our  attention^  to  make 
choice  of  events  that  have  already  come  to  pass,  and  to  mould 
them  up  into  the  form  of  a  prophecy/ 

This  is  very  true,  and  an  hypothesis  of  probabilities  might 
be  raised  upon  it ;  but  even  in  admitting  these,  we  must 
recollect  that  these  pseudo-prophecies  seldom  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  himself:  a  man  who  places 
Kis  &ble,  and  the  action  of  his  poem,  in  times  prior  to  his 
may  very  fiurly  introduce  any  persons  prpphecjiii[g 
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tliose  thing!^,  which  have  happened  in  his  (Uie  poet's} 
time^  without  even  a  shadow  of  anacln  nnism. 

it  may  now  hv  e\[)ected  that  we  sfiould  say  to  which 
side  our  own  faiih  inclines,  for  hir/ina^ion  ia  the  stronjjfpst 
term  we  can  use.  With  respect  to  Servius  and  hi^  fol- 
lowers, the  perfect  iuHij^nificance  of  all  the  persons,  to 
whom  they  liave  applied  the  prophecy,  is  to  us  an  insur* 
niouritahle  objoctiou  to  the  receptior)  of  any  of  their  ap- 
plications. With  re-^[ject  to  our  author's  lui^tMHons 
theory,  we  do  not  wisli  to  influence  our  readers,  wishiiii; 
them  to  foi  lu  their  judgment  from  the  work  itself:  ue 
bave  already  said  that  we  rahuot  <:^et  rid  of  the  invocation 
to  Lucina,  and  althoui;'!  i!ie  wonls  are  buf  three  in  num- 
ber, they  are  of  vilal  itnporta nee  to  the  pumt.  whether  the 
person  alluded  to  was  born  or  was  to  be  i>oi  n.  One  ex- 
position only  remains,  and  it  is  to  that  w  iiich  our  opinion 
inclines,  viz.  that  Vir^^il  did  predict  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  but  that  in  this  prediction  he  merely  followed 
the  Sibylline  writings,  from  which  he  iearned  that  a  male 
child  would  be  born  about  the  time  specihed,  whose  ca- 
reer would  be  as  extraorHinary  as  ttiat  predicted  in  the 
poem.  We  by  no  means  conceive  it  necessary  to  suppose 
either  the  Cunisean  Sibyl,  or  V^ir^il  to  have  been  inspired 
writers-,  but  merely  that  the  former  was  a  (ieriile^i 
Sfiarist  from  Isaiah.  As  to  the  Ijook-  to  wkich  w  c  relen  ed  » 
in  a  nol'%  there  c:m,  we  fear,  be  little  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncinii^  them  sjun  iou^,  their  style  carries  in  it  a  host  of 
evidence  a2:ain->t  their  due  antiquity  :  although  we  should 
at  the  same  time  recollect  that  ConstanW^e,  who  quotes 
the  passage,  from  which  he  conceives  V  irji^d  to  have  arawn 
the  Eclogue,  and  who  acknowledges,  that  the  book,  from 
which  he  (ook  thein,  was  of  suspected  authoi*iiy,  tries  to 
establish  its  authenticity  by  declaring  that  these  very  lined 
bad  been  translated  by  Cicero.  Certainly  no  such  lines 
are  now  extant;  on  which  Marty n  observes,  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  ignagined,  that  Constantino  would  so  openly 
luive  appealed  to  them,  if  they  had  not  been  extant  in  his 
time.  We  do  not  however  see  that  the  aatheoticitf  of  the 
work  quoted  bjr  Gonfttuntine  is  very  material.  /  We 
cOBumit  no  offence  against  chronology,  and  but  little,  we 
imagin^^  ag;aifi0t  probability,  in  suppOKinff  that  the  real 
Sibylline  writings  may  have  been  drawn  n-oni  Isaiah,  fot  ' 
io  we  not  see  luit  much  of  the  earlier  fabulous  history  of 
^tiie  world,  is  a  conftned  aad  garbled  copy  of  what  we 
learn  from  the  books  of  Moses  i  We  wholly  reject  the 
iAni}  that  Vii^gil  huuelf  drew  Scorn  Ifaa  Jewish  prophet  y 
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tte  assumptioii  wears  a  crowd  of  improbabUitiet  on  Iho 
&G0  of  it ;  that  Y ir«l  should  have  read  Isaiah  is  w^ry  pro* 
bable,  as  we  have  Ee&re  said^  but  that  he  should  esteem 
bim  a  ^HrrUer,  whose  Predictions  were  worthy  of  a  R^inaii 
muse,  we  cannot  believe.  We  have  thus  brieflj  stilted  - 
our  reasons  why  this  latter  solution  of  the  Eclogue  pleases 
us  test;  but  even  here  we  do  not  fe^I  a  su^ffidenl  confi-^ 
dence  in  the  cause  to  be  quite  at  ease* 

Some  apology  may  seem  necessary  to  our  authmr  for 
not  having  proceeded  ferther  with  him  in  his  line  .of 
reasoning,  for  not  accompanying  him  beyond  the  outset f 
the  6ct  IS9  we  have  found  it,  impossible  to  combioe  our 
wish  of  giving  a  general  view  of  the  question,  with  a  re* 
gttlar  d^ii  of  his  argument^  without  carrying  our  article 
to  an  unreasonable  length;  and  as. our  incredulity  was 
roused  at  an  early  period,  on  a  point  which  no  subsequent 
chapters  Could  or  did  remove*   We  had  only  our  pnvate 
amusement  to  consult  in  the  succeedinj^  part  of  the  work. 
As  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the' mahidml  poem  in 
question,  that  the  complimentary  effusion  will  apply  to 
Aug^tus,  and  that  the  cap  will  fit  him  veiy  well,  consi- 
dering the  summary  method  of  deification  in  use  amonff 
the  Romans  is  very  clear,  but  it  applies  in  a  manner  mucn 
closer  to  the  sacred  person  whom  it  is  also  said  to  typify, 
in  addition  to  which  we  must  observe,  that  if  the  predic- 
tion of  birth  was  removed,  which  we  do  not  think  it  has 
been,  the  poem,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirtieth  line, 
relates  so  evidently  to  the  rise  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
which  from  the  date  of  the  poem  it  would  be  difiiciilt  to 
apply  to  Augustus,  that  notw ithstandmg  the  specious  ex- 
planatioTis  ot  our  autlior,  we  are  certainly  more  inclined 
to  refer  all  to  a  (quarter,  where  the  application  of  it  in 
equivocal. 


Art.  V. — The  Re'estabUshrjent  of  an  effective  Balance  • 
of  Power^  stated  to  he  the  only  solid  Basis  of  a  general 
and  permanent  Peace.    By  Thomas  Moore  MusgravCf 
JEsq.   London :  liatchard,  18i3.     Bvo.  2s.  (id. 

THE  continental  powers  certainly  have  at  present, 

and  have  long  had,  a  strong  common  interest  in  opposing 
the  ovrr.<?rown  power  of  France.    Almost  ever  since  the  .. 
estaL:i^,uuient  of  the  French  republic,  I  ranee  has  threat* 
jened  the  independence  of  the  differcot  European  states^ 
and  even  the  ^xigtence     theyr  governments,  if  any  co* 
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utioa  of  diflbrent  powers,  in  order  to  oppose,  or  to  van* 
quish  a  common  foe,  has  ever  been  embodied  with  a  com-  ' 
mon  interest,  that  invigorating  principle  roust  certainly 
luve  pervaded  the  several  coalitions  against  France, 
which  were  formed  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Nor 
-was  this  common  interest  unfelt  or  unseen  by  the  poteii'- 
Cates  who  entered  into  these  coalitions.    It  wa^  not  a 
mysterious  proposition  or  a  shadowy  phantom ;  ' but  a 
solid  and  tangible  reality.    The  power  of  France  was  not ' 
the  mere  apparition  of  a  giant  wielding  the  sword  of  ^ 
death.   It  was  the  (^iant  himself  armed  with  every  pos- 
eifole  instrument  of  ciestruction,  and  animated  by  the  n^ll^ 
or  rather  infuriated  by  the  passion,  to  destroy.   The  co* 
deseed  powers  saw  this  mighty  Colossns  of  erudtty  anc|  ' 
injastice^  trampling  on  one  of  the  European  states  after 
another,  and  menacing  the  total  subjugation  of'  all ;  yet 
they  never  acted  with  that  perfect  unity  of  council  or  of 
strength  which  is  seen  among  men  who  are  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  strongest  ties  of  a  common  interest.    They  ' 
suffered  the  little  contiemptible  jealousies  of  each  other  to  , 
prevail  over  their  apprehensions  of  the  common  foe ;  and ' 
thus  their  distracted  councils  and  their  imbecile  policy 
gave  itp  the  world  to  be  ravaged  by  a  monster  of  iniquity 
such  as  was  never  before  seen. 

Individuals  sometimes  grow  wise  by  experience;  but 
we  much  doubt  whether  this  be  ever  the  case  with  states. 
At  least  the  conduct  of  the  different  European  powers,  in  , 
opposing  the  mighty  strides  of  French  dominatioir  in  sue* 
cessive  coalitions,  is  fiir  from  proving  that  misconduct  *  . 
over  made  them,  politic,  or  misfortune  wise.   The  same  ' 
a^s  of  felly  have  been  repeated  over  and  over  a^n  by 
the  old  dynasties,  confoderated  against  the  ambition  of 
France^  notwithstanding  the  dreaiuul  reTenes.and  aceu«' 
mulated  calamities  of  which  they  have  uniformly  been 
produedye.   A  wise  man  may  occasionally  exhibit  some 
of  the  iittliscretions  of  the  fool ;  but  the  fool,  partieularlr ' 
if«|ie  hetffool  of  rank,  and  have  a  soentre  in  his  haao^ 
tardly  0veT  becomes  wise.  -  The  unmrtunate  drenm- 
stances,  by  which  he  is  encompassed,  oppose  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  illumination  of  the  mind.   The  profliliatesy  *, 
who  always  surround  the  throne  of  every  weak  or  vicioua. 
prince,  never  want  arguments  to  persuade  him  that  all  hi» 
Jmits  are  virtuous,  and  that'  all  his  acts  are  wiser 

If  Erasmus  were  to  be  bom  a^n^  in  order  to  write 
another  panegyric  upon  foVy,  he  could  net  find  oMm 
libun^nt  topics  for  his  pen  im  any  events  than  ii|  the  ixin«* 
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duct  of  the  different  sovereigns  who  have  in  variooh  wars 
either  hy  force  or  by  art,  either  in  the  cabinet  or  in  theiieid, 
attempted  to  su  impress  ihe  growing  power  of  revolution^iry 
France.    But  France  has,  notwithstanding^,  been  couti* 
nually  ag^^randized  by  the  hostility  which  was  i mended  • 
for  her  destruction.     This  hostility  was  indeetl  always 
rather  that  of  swa^ji^erins;'  cowardice,  or  of  impotent  rage^ 
than  of  that  considerate  kind,  which  does.  nt>(  en|»ao:e  in  a 
contest,  before  it  has  men<5ured  its  own  strength,  ;i>  m(U 
a$  t'lat  of  its  en^ti*  v  :  and  is  dependent  tor  suc(  t  s>  iess 
Upon  coiilui^encies  thiui  upon  a  well  rnmbined  pian  of 
operation.    VVhere  t^'ere  ih  v\i^('ooi  and  foresight  in  the 
cabinets  of  prinres,  and  the  coin m and en-^  of  armies,  victory 
and  defeat  aj>  not  fortuitons  events ;  but  matters  of  as 
innch  nu)ri)i     rHuiitv  as  there  cun  l>e  in  the  adaptation  of 
an>  liunuin  n  •a  »  to  a  parlicuhir  end.    This  nas  been 
admirably  provfMl  bv  t^p  ontlurf  of  ]  ord  Wellington  in 
the  P«»ninsula,  wliich  has  been  in  tlio  l»ighest  degree  a  tis- 
sue of  deliberate  proni^titudp.  and  skill.  He 
ias  neither  bf-en  litnTard  nor  rash,  neither  tardy  nor  pre - 
ci])itate,  iieit^'er  wanting  in  impetuosity  nor  in  caution, 
in  short  he  lias,  m  all  hU  vombinationK,  led  as  little  to 
chance  as  any  general  ever  dies :  and,  of  course,  he  has 
"been  favunred  by  fortune.    For  the  true  way  to  be  fe- 
Vjoured  by  fortune  is  to  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

In  the  afi*airs  of  this  worid  tl»ereis  nothins:  s6  fortuitous 
which  does  not  come  un;;er  the  relation  ef  cause  and  ef- 
fect. Tl  e  wise  man  sees  the  agency  of  causatiofi  boforft 
it  is  developed  in  its  elfects;  but  the  fool  sees  nothin£»  till 
the  full  grown  evil,  which  he  niip^ht  have  crushed  in  the 
bud,  stares  him  in  the  face.  Betore  the  l>attle  of  Jena  the 
liing  of  Prussia  was  as  confident  of  victory  as  if  he  had 
seen  the  French  driven  across  the  Rhine.  The  signal 
overthrow  which  he  experienced,  is  that  winch  uwaitat 
IBfatuution,  improvidence,  temer  ity,  and  indolence,  when 
they  are  o{)posed  to  sober  rellection,  deliberate  toresight, 
and  unintermiiting  activity.  The  most  iiavourcible  mo- 
ment w  hich  ever  occurred  for  crippliji^  the  power  of  re- 
volutionary France,  was  that  when  Suwarrow  had  driven 
theenein}  <mix  of  Ital^,  when  he  was  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  invincible  array  into  France,  and  when  the 
whole  J  rench  nation,  weary  of  the  iniquity  and  tolly  of 
the  directory,  would  have  hailed  bin)  as  their  deliverer 
from  the  worst  of  ills.  But,  at  this  juncture^  the  destiny^ 
ci  France  to  be  soon  after  governed  by  the  iron  rod  of 

Bomtpiurte^  m»  mcomplidiwi  bj  tte  petty  ^e^ig^s 
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Austria*  Aii9tria,jeii1ouBof  the  glory  of  the  Russiaii  ehie^ 
!t»  of  the  poirer  of  her  generous  ally,  withdrew,  her  troops , 
ffom  the  point  where  thej^  were'  most  needed  -and  would 
have  been  of  mo«t  av»il ;  and.  left  Sowarfow  to  contend 
with  a  lbro9  so  superior^  that  he  had  so  other  aLternati  ve 
but  to  retire  without  accomplishing  the  great  work  which 
lie  had  so  auspiciously  begun. 

'  Mr*  Myjjgra ve  think?  that,  notwithstifind  I  ng  all  the  weak- 
mas  or  the  jealousies  which  have  paralysed  the  efforts,  or 
prevented  the  stuccess  of  formei^  coalitions,  a  new  confedo* 
lacy  wight  be  formed  against  France  on  such  principtea  as 
would  ensure  its  sttCGess.  Such  a  coalition*  should  have 
fi»r  its  object  an  unity  of  political  design.*  But,  how  is 
this  to  be  produced  ?  By  an  identity  of  interest.  Yes 
certainly.  JBut,  how  can  you  eonvinoe  governments,  who 
are  al  ways  more  prone  to  be  influenced  by  petty ,8elfisfa  oonsi* 
derations,  than  by  comprehensive  views,  that  they  have  a 
comiBOB  interest  in  any  common  object  which  has  no  im« 
Baediate  connection  with  their  littfo  contemptible-  pcliej.^ 
or  their  individual  vanity  and  ambitSon  ?  We  hold  it  to 
be  so  improbable  as  to  be  almost  impossible^  tp  uiute  the 
pvesent  governments  of  Europe  in  any  <  Unity  of  polftieal 
defign,'.  wl^ich  has  the  good  of  mankind  ibr  Its  oli^ect  and 
its  end.  Every  governmeHt,  which  is  formed  on  the  basis 
of  individual  gratification  or  aggrandizement,  like  most  of 
the  old  governments  in  Europe,  or  the  new  government  in 
.  France,  has  its  own  good  in  view  ;  that  is,  the  good  of  the 
particular  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed;  but  the 
good  ol  tlw^  coaimunit  y  forms  no  part  of  the  consideration, 
except  as  fur  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  gratification  or  the 
aggrandixcar^cnt  of  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.  When 
the  sovereii^n  and  his  nunisters  ha\x'  tlie  wisdom  to  see  or 
the  virtue  to  feel  that  the  two  goods,  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  own,  are  coi)i{)letely  in  unison,  that  state  if 
for  the  time  well  governed  ;  as  tlie  happiness  of  the  people, 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  goveniment^  becomes  a  primary 
consideration. 

Mr.  Musgrave  allows,  p.  8,  that  no  continental  war  can 
be  successfully  cooducted  to  a  general  issue,  unless  ^  th^ 
cO'Operation  is  so  complete  as  to  be  undisturbed  hy  mif  jVa- 
lous  or  selfish  comidenrtion.'*  But  how  can  we  but  despair 
of  such  fi  co-operafion,  when  most  of  the  government* 
themselves,  which  are  thus  expected  to  co-operate  witliout 
jealousy  or  selfishness,  have  no  other  principle  of  action 
than  that  of  seliishness  and  when  the  most  potent  stimu- 
lus to  their  activUy  is  that  of  individual  jealousy  I  Mr. 


'  16S  Mus^raoe^s  IZc-cstabliskment  of<'  - 

'[  Pitt  in  vain  ehdeiivour^d  to  get  rid  of  this  seiff^iww  and 
jealousy  amongst  the' different  powers  of  Europe  in  order 
to  unite  them  in  one  great  and  consistent  plan  of  action 
^against  France.  Now  have  we  any  reason  to  expect 
that  his  succeesors  in  office  will  be  able  to  efl^cl  wliat  lie 
himself  could  never  accompHsb?  Mr.  Mnsgrave,  bow-> 
ever,  is  somewhat  more  sanguine  on  this  subject  tban  we 
can  profess  ourselves  to  be.  '  ' 

We  should  think  it  as  fortunate  a  circnrostance,  as  Mr» 
Mu^g-rave,  if  an  effectual  balance  of  power  could  be  re-es- 
tablished. Nor  do  we  see  how  s  hrs  balance  is  to  be  re^ 
tored,  except  bv  reducing  the  inordinate  power  of  France* 
But  as  France  is  not  likely  voluntarily  to  consent  to  this 
reduction,  it  can  be  effected  only  by  force.  But  force  haa 
been  tried  in  vain.  Mr.  Musgrave,  however,  thinks  that 
it  should  be  tiied  oiice  more ,  and  that  s^ccess  will  be  the 
result. 

<  The  only  practk^ble  mode/  snys  Mr.  MnsgiaTC,  .^fff  re- 
pressing the  niordinate*anibitioD  of  France  is«  to  festrain  it  by 
the  very  meaoft  which  »he  heifself  eiiiplo;ys  for  its  iadulgence^ 
!Force»  absolute  force^  superior' td -the  colleetifenititary  power 
ef  Fniaee»  eitfa^  in  numbers  or  in  equipmeatj^  ip  skiU  or  ui  «k 
loiir*  and  eatbusiastically  animated  by  the  justice  of  tbdr  ea«se». 
ea«  alone  be  relied  upon  for  the  accomplisbinent  of  these  salii* 
tary  views.  Upon  this  alone  depends  the  ^cticabil^y  of  oppoa-^ 
ing  France  with  effect.' 

Now  if  the  only^Jianoe  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power^ 
er  in  other  words,  of  redueiog  the  pdwer  and  repressing 
the  anabition  of  France  depend,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mus* 
grave,  upon  ^/orca,  absolute  forccy  superior  tQ.th^ x^UcUvc 
military  power  of  trance^  either  in  number  or  equipment^ 
in  skill  or  in  vatour^  and  enthusiastically  animated  by  tha 
justice  of  their  cause,'  3^6  fear  that  it  is  small  ipdced.  For 
nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  incapacity,  of  the  allies 
to  procure  a  force  superior  to  that  of  France  in  numbers^ 
enk.  to  say  at  present  nothing  of  e<}ttipmeBty  skilU  valour,^ 
<  and  enthusiasm,  than  the  present  campaign  in  Germany 
from  its  commencement  to  the  late  armistice. .  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  former  year  in  Russia  it  seems  no  exaggerate 
tioato  say  Uiat  at  least  fi  ve-si&tha  of  the  thrn  existing  mi* 
'  litary  power  of  the  French  emperor  wereannihilated  by  the 
vfisoat;:  biit^ 'notwithstanding  this  destruction,  which  waa 
moDO;  complete  than  any  army  ever  before  experienced^ 
:  fioaaiMirte  waa  enabled  with  only  a  fow  month&prepara* 
:;tion  to  collect  nn  army  almost  twice  as  nnn^etous  aa  thai 
>4^tlienUie8|.attdcffrtaMrMt infant  in  fivag^ 


*  t  # 

Bieiity  idiiU)  valour,  and  entlUMiaiiii.  Th  ig  <;pecimeii  of  thft  - 
military  resompm  of'  France  may  well  diminish  aoj  hope 
ivhieh  we. might  otherwise  entertain  that  the  allies  would 
be  able  to  furnish  a  force  superior  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
^apideonin  nufnher«i,  equipmf^nt,  skill,  valour^  and  en*  , 
.  ihosiasin.   And  if  therefore,  according;  to  Mr.  Musgrave» 
we  can  a/bfte  r0(y  on  this  numerical  and  moral  superior- 
ity offeree  a<i  the  mean  of  re<«torin^  the  balance  of  power^ 
or  the  independence  of  the  different  European  states,  it 
appears  that  we  must  relj  on  that  which,  accordinf  to  past , 
experience,  it  is-impossible  to  accomplish;  and  theaecom* 
plishment  of  which  is  certainly  not  favoured  by  present  apf 
pearances.    (Written  in  the  end  of  J uly,  1SI3») 

Mr.  Musgrave  does  hot  compute  the  ^resources  of  the 
French  empire,'  ^at  much  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  resources  of  the  European  states.'  Resource$  here 
.  b  too  indefinite  a  term^  Mr.  Musgrave  should  have  men- 
tioned the  particuhurs  which  he  meant  to  include  under  it. 
If  by  resource*  he  means  the  power  of  furnishing  men  for 
military  purposes,  we  believe  the  power  of  France,'  accord* 
'ing  to  her  present  extended  limits  and  including  the  terri- 
tories of  her  allies^  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  all  the 

•  rest  of  the  European  states.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
resources  of  France  in  this,  or  in  other  respects,  we  shoAld 
consider  that  her  system,  which  is  essentially  despotic^ 
and,  at  present,  of  too  recent  existence  to  be  restrained  br 

'  custom,  enables  her  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost  of  au 
>  the  resources  f  he  possesses ;  and  that  instantaneous!  v,  and 
.   without  the  smallest  hesitatlop  or  delay.  The  limpe^ 
rorof  Russia  may  be  a  despot,  as  welt  as  Napoleon ;  nut 

•  the  despotism  of  the  former  is  restrained  by  custom; 
which,  even  in  the  most  despotic  countries,  is  apt  to  ac* 
quire  the  fierce  of  law ;  and  ne  is  moreover,  as  we  sincere* 

.  ly  believe,  Bv^aj^d  by  moral  considerations,  at  which  ^a^ 
poleon  spurns  as  the  lion  at  the  fluttering  breeae.  Napo* 
leon  has  no  other  Ifiw  to  restrain  him  tmn  his  own  witt;  '  . 

'  and  he  never  (ails  to  wiU  whatever  his  ambition  prompts* 
And,  what  his  ambition  prompts,  his  hand  will  attempt  to 
execute,  regardless  of  eveiy  tie,  either  human  or  divine. 
Experience  has  proved  this ;  and  who,  that  knows  what 
human  nature  is,  and  how  perpetually  corrupting  is  the 
influence  of  power,  will  expect  tnat  Bonaparte  wil^  in  his . 
Ibture  conduct,  shiow  more  scrupulosity  of  principle,  or 
more  delicacy  of  constience,  than  he  has  in  his  past  ?  :  No 
peace,  which  we  can  mhke  with  him,  is  likely  to  be  binding 

.  wpon  hia  mind  from  any  sense  of  aaporelouigation  s  flroiu 
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*  any  sentiment  ot  duty  in  adhering  to  treaties,  or  any  feel* 
in«j»  of  hiiiiianiij'  wliich  might  deCer  a  soverei<i^ii  oi  a  iiitfer- 
ent  temperament  lioin  a£;ain  letting-  slip  the  dogs  of  war^ 
as  llie  jj'ente^t  scoini^t'  whicii  can  heiUU  the  liuman  race. — 
But,  though  B;»iiaparte  i?*  not  likely  to  shew  much  regard 
for  the  sanctify  of  any  pacitic  bond,  into  w'lich  n  e  mic;ht 
enter  with  him,  stil!  we  see  no  chance  of  reduri  <;  hia 
power,  orsettino^  any  limits  to  his  domination  by  the  con* 
timi  Hice  of  war.  And  we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  peace 
w  ith  all  its  continoeiit  ills,  is  prei^able  to  protracted  war?  ■ 
|are  with  ail  its  certain  w  oes.  ^ 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Musgrave, 
or  any  other  gentleman,  organize  8ucha  coalition  amongst 
the  powers  ot  Europe  as  might  reduce  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon, or  raine  a  hurricane  in  the  physical  and  moral  world 
which  might  pweep  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  from  the 
fece  of  the  earth.  But,  as  we  l^ve  said  above,  w  e  have  no 
hope  of  any  success  in  any  project  of  this  kind,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  miracle ;  and,  wlmteve^  iijg;e  fkis  inajr 
1)6/  we  fear  that  it  not  the  age  of  miracles, 
.  As  a  f^pecimeii  oi  Mr*  Muograve^s  pamphlet^and  of  bia 
political  eeiitiments,  we  will  produce  what  be  says  about  a 
congress  of  the  liluropean  pow^,  and  of  tne  objects 
yrhich  it  ought  to  keep  in  view  and  endeavour.  tP 
complish.  *  • 

*  A  congress  of  the  differrnt  states  of  Europe,  convened,  not 
for  peace,  \except  eventuallv;,  l  u^  for  the  solemn  [iiirpose  of  »e- 
coverini'  and  spcuj  lug  their  national  independence,  would,  in  the 
present  posture  of  European  «f!"air.s,  contribute,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  procettiing,  to  rofore  the  lost  equipoise  of  the 
continental  powers.  A  declaraloiy  act  of  such  u  convention 
vouM  aive  r'.  iH  ned  \alidity  to  tiie  forct?  of  international  law. 
It  nould  b(  the  tirst  etlei  fual  step  towards  tlie  restoration  of  the 
balance  of  power,  without  wliich  there  can  be  no  peace  with  any 
chance  of  duration.  Occasional  truces  might  possibly  precede 
the  utter  extioction  of  the  liberties  of  the  Continent;  bat  the 
peace  that  would  follow,  would  be  stripped  pf  all  tfeie  blessings 
that  endear  it  to  mankind.  It  would  be  a  state  of  repose  found* 
ed  on  .a  base  and  universal  submission  to  despotic  sway — a.  tor-.  - 

Sid  existence,  in  which  the  best  enei^es  of  the  soul  would  slnni-^^ 
er  in  perfect  uselessness. 

'  If  a  declaration  to  this  effe<^t  were  issued  by  a  congress  ^ 
.  potentates,  assembled  for  the  assertion,  recovery,  and  defence 
of  their  sovereign  rights,  could  it  &il  to  produce  the  ihost  bene* 
£oia)  result  1  If,  at  the  same  time,  it  abjured  all  views  of  c©u-. 
]quest,  all  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  France,  and 
even  unequivocally  expressed  a  desire  to  auiintain  rel^tiouft 
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Umity  with  that  power,  whenever  the  principles  of  bergofwiM 
iBieiitt  aod  the  equitable  reduction  of  her  political  preponder- 
pmce,  should  afi'ord  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  their  security, 
would  not  its  justice  and  moderation  be  universally  '<idiiiitted, 
aud  would  not  this  general  admission  materially  aid  the  accom- 
plishment of  ttie  end  itself  fur  which  tMe  de^t^tipa  1^9^, 
niuii^atfd  I 

Next  to  the  assertion  of  their  own  independent  sovereign 
rights,  the  precise  extent  of  the  liuiitatioFj  within  which  the 
power  i>t  i  fauce  should  be  restricted;»  shouid  occupy  the  iuilest 
attention  of  this  au^Uit  assetubly. 

'Diliicult  it  would  certainly  be  to  reduce  to  the  same  stand- 
|ur4  the  securities  against  future  encroachmeDti,  which  encii, 
Jtate  might  deem  .expedient  for  hs  own  immediate  safety.  B«t 
in  det^rmiiNog  the  scale  of  offensive  operations^  it  would  be  m 
capital  error  to  suppose,  that  it  shoiikl  be  adapted  to  peasiin^ 
by  aoticipatioO|(  the.obsciired  grandeur  and  degradation  of  the 
FfCBch  eni|Mfo.  Justice  demaoda  that  ber  wealth,  her  liifgmty^ 
ber  power*  as  a  state  of  the  first  rank,  should  be  duly  f^^giidect 
fs  the  sanctified  attributes  of  national  independence. 
,  'But»  to  the  support  o^  tius  tndepeadeiiee/  it  is  not  nepcasaiy 
that  France  should  aggrandiae  her  empire  l>y  the  incorporation 
of  Holland  and  the  Uanse  Towns ;  that  she  should  annex 
Switzerland  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy  to  her  own  possessions, 
aud  retain  the  remainder  of  the  latter  territory,  ostensibly  umler 
the  character  ot      ally,  but  really  under  the  vassali^i^e  of  feudal 
subjection.    Nor  is  it  requisite  that  Spain  and  Porlui;al  ^^hould 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  imperial  provinces,  or  that  the 
north  eastern  bouudane->  of  1  ranee  shou}d  be  protected  agaiust 
the  inroads  of  ber  mi liurv  neighbours  by  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.    All  these  defeuces  and  precautKius  are  not  requi- 
site for  the  consolidation  of  peace.    Had  her  views  been  really 
pacific*  ail  these  alliances,  jncorporations,  and  uofinisbcd  cott> 
quests*  would  ha?e  formed  no  part  of  her  policy:  anfiiciently 
great  in  herself  she  would  not  hav<e  needed  the  aki  cither  of 
kwh  alliaiices»  of  a  diicct  aggruidiaeaient  of  her  tcnritoly^  or  of 
proapeetlve  acquisitioaa^  to  secure  to  herself,  ^od  to  the  worlds 
tbe  inertimablc  benefita  of  a  lon^  and  flourkbing  iaterfal  of 
fepose. 

'  The  trutb  ifl»  these  confederative  alliances  and  incorporations 
pf  territory  were  made  with  diametrically  opposite  views  :  not  to 
preserve,  but  to  violate  peace ;  not  to  detend,  but  to  eolaigo 
ladefinitely  the  boundaries  of  the  French  empire. 

'At  one  period,  France  aflected  to  be  sutistii  d  witli  the  Unfits, 
which,  it  was  imagined,  nature  herbelfliad  a  signed  to  lier.  Fbe 
|ihine,  the  P>  renees,  and  tlie  Ocean,  were  considered  to  be  the 

•  outline  of  i»er  proper  territorial  dimeustons. — Even  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  several  of  the  revoluiioi^ary  governments  di^l  not, 

^  at  iea£t  o^tensiblyA  aulvaoce  be^obd  these  traces  of  natiouai  do^ 
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niarcatioo.   They  were,  bowerer,  moftt  inlljr  develops  wfba " 

.tb.«  erection  of  tbe  limited  consulate,  and  have  ^ince  progres- 
sively acquired  a  more  consistent  shape  and  expansion  under  the 
consulate  for  life  ;  and  still  more  since  the  estahlishment  of  the 
foundations  of  a  new  dynasty.  The  schemes  of  ambition  for- 
merly proji'cted  by  the  numerous  individuals,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  simullaneous  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  were 
then  fi-ustrated  by  the  secret  jealousies  and  divisions  of  the  heads 
of  the  government.  In  the  defence  of  France  against  all  exter- 
nal attacks,  they  were  aU  equally  zealous  and  united;  but  their 
views  of  conquest  wanted  that  dangerous  unity  and  simplicity  of 
plan,  under  which  they  have  been  so  successfully  prosecuted, 
ftbce  tb^  direction  of  the  military  energies  of  France  has  bectt 
Usurped and  exerciaed  by  one  individual/ 

*  ^  *  f  If  a  congress  of  sovereigns  shotdd  be  held,  for 
Ibe  purpose  of  deliberatiog  on  the  meet  effectual  means  of  proV 
▼iding  for  the  present  and  future  security  of  their  respective  dq^ 
minions,  would  it  not,  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  each  illus- 
trious member  of  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  that  a  general 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  should  establish  a  basis  for  all 
their  concurrent  measuresl  Would  it  not  also  be  attended  with 
advantage,  both  to  their  cause,  and  to  their  proceedings,  if  this  ' 
allii  rice  should  be  held  to  be  valid,  for  offensive  operations,  only 
until  a  i'air  and  equitable  reduction  of  the  power  of  France  shall 
be  eftected,  whilst  its  validity,  with  regard  to  its  defensive  cha- 
racter, shoold  r.ii  <iiti  ju  I  luaijently  in  force?    By  such  a  re- 
striction upon  tlie  euiidihous  of  the  alliance,  llic  jubtice  of  the 
princ  iples  ou  wiiich  it  was  founded,  would  be  rendered  more  ob- 
vious and  palpable,  and  would  aid  the  execiition  of  the  mea- 
sures originating  from  it,  by  securing  for  it  the  benefit  of  the 
public  sentiment  in  its  favour.  And  what  timidity,  \ihat  dcspon- « 
dency  in  their  own  resources,  should  prevent  the  allied  powers  ' 
from'  declaring,    thui  ike  exiemkn  if  the  homuUarie$  ^  tie 
IVemh  empire,  betfcnd  the  Rhine  etnd  the  Pjfremee,  it  iimemMU 
'ibie:wiik  the  liberties  of  Europe  f*'  Intrepidity  there  yvoulo  be 
in  the  declaration :  but  is  the  object  to  which  it  points  t>f  so  ea- 
trav^ntly  difficult  a  nature,  as  to  be  altogether  impracticaUet 
If  the  miiiiary  force  of  tbe  continent,  aided  by  tbe  natal,  mili- 
tary, and  iinancfial  resources  qf  this  country,  were  embodied 
against  France — if  systematic  unity  of  direction  were  skilfully 
given  to  this  force — if,  during  their  well-combined*  operations, 
every  sentiinent  of  national  Jealoi^sy,  every  discrepant  feelinj^  ' 
of  national  interest,  were  ;dla\ed  and  suppressed — if  . a  com- 
Biou  im))ression  of  common  danger  communicated  to  the  whole 
a  single  feeling  of  military  ardour,  animated  by  the  cheering 
hope  of  preventing  the  independence  of  the  worJd  from  beings 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  sanguinary  and  lawless  ambition  * 
— if  the  attainment  of  one  general  object,  consecrated  by  the 
unqualified  approbation  oi  the  moral  and  enlightened  portion  of  ' 
mankind,  constituted  the  sole  point  of  union,  for  whic|i  t^e  im* 
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WMUt ranks  of  the  ilKes  vironid  be  marshalled  against  th« 
enemy;  might  aot  the  emancipation  of  Europe  be  effectually 
achieved,  by  a  combination  founded  upon  such  principles,  and 

stimulated  by  every  motive  that  can  ur^e  patriotic  armies  to  the 
iBOSt  zealous  perfurmatice  of  their  gloriuus  task.' 

If  a  corjo^resR  of  the  kind,  which  Mr.  M  ussrrave  rccom- 
mendS)  had  been  established  before  the  commeucernent  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  or  soon  after  the  French  revolution 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  violent  pnroxjsm  of  an  epi- 
demic madness,  rather  than  of  a  rational  attempt  to  iin*  - 
prove  the  political  institutions  of  France,  and  if  this  cpn* 
gress  had  made  a  frank  and  simple  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  formed  and  of  the  purposes  which  it 
had  in  view,  and  if  those  principles  and  those  purposes 
had  been  compatible  with  the  integritiy  and  independence  of 
•France,  and  altogether  favour  a})]e  to  the  liberties  andthehap* 
piness  of  martkina^  we  believe  that  it  would  have  been  pro-  ' 
ductive  of  great  and  extensive  benefit*  It  would  have  armed  . 
all  the  reason  that  was  lefl  in  France,  and  indeed  all  that  ' 
could  be  found  in  Europe,  in  its  «^apport.    It  would  have 
opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  desolating^  ravage  of  , 
the  French  revolution ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  render- 
ed that  revolution  itself,  of  milder  aspect  and  of  shorter 
continuance.    The  French  nation  would  not  have  stained 
itself  with  the  guilt  of  so  many  crimes ;  and  the  jgood,  but 
weak  Louis  the  XVIth  would  not  have  been  precipitated, 
as  much  by  the  indiscretion  of  ^  his  friends  as  by  the  viol- 
lenceofhis  foes,  into  an  untimely  grave. — But  neither  the 
sovereigns  nor  the  ministers  of  the  different  Europeant 
states  wm,  at  the  time,  sufficiently  eiilighteqed  to  form  a  . 
congress  on  these  generous  principles  and  with  these  en* 
lightened  views.    The  diflGerent  sovereigns  of  Europe, 

?irticularly  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  thought  th^t  the 
reneh  revolution  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
promoting  their  own  selfish  avidity  of  ii|dividual  aggran- 
dizement. At  first  they  mistook  the  anarchic  violence  of 
the  Frendi  revolution  for  a  proof  of  national  imbecility;' 
which  was  likely  to  favour  their  project  for  dismembering 
France.  But  what  they  deemed  feverish  weakness  turned 
out  to  be  the  intensity  of  gigantic  strength ;  which  in  the 
end  trampled  princes  and  nobles,  crowns  and  mitresi  in 
tiie  dust.  And  who  that  knows  the  principles  or  can^ap* 
predate  the  want  of  every  thing  like  wisdom,  or  vijrtue,  or 
Dbiiaatliropy  in  some  of  the  Isuropean  governments^,  pan 
lament th(5ir fate f  ,  \  ;  • 

Tlloagl^  in  thi^  bosom  of  sedusion^  we  toyie  npt  bii^ii^iiK 

■•iv'  -^l 
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attentm  obsetrv^rs  of  the  political  events  of  the  last  twen^ 
tf  years ;  nor  are  Unacquainted  with  the  characteristic 
Ineritsand  defects  oftfae  present  leadiDs:  actors  in  the  tur- 
bulent  drama  of  the  day.  But,  from  all  that  we  have  col- 
lected froro  observatioD,  or  )e  arned  by  reflection,  or  deduc- 
ed ftoTi\  other  sources  of  information,  we  do  not  belie'lB 
that  Eiurope  can  be  saved  by  the  plan  which  Mr.  Musgrave 
lecommendft ;  or  that  there  is  virtue,  or  windom,  oreoer-  , 
gies  of  any  kind  enough  in  the  different  continental  pow- 
ers to  oppose  any  effectual  obstacle  to  the  domination  of 
Napoleon,  or  to  reduce  the  power  of  France  within  those 
moderate  limits  of  the  Alps^  the  Rhioe^  the  ocean,  and  the 
F^renees,  which  are  necessary  In  order  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  to  secure  the  rest  of  Europe  from  the 
scourge  of  her  militai^  rule.  We  will  not  say  that  fortui- 
tous, or  what  are  commonly  called  fortuitous  events  are  Aot 
«  yet  undisclosed  in  the  womb  of  time  b^  which  the  power 
of  France  may  be  caus^sd  to  return  withm  its  ancient  Dmits;  . 
but  statesmen  are  not  to  be  governed  by  chance,  but  to  act 
on  well-grounded  probabilities  arising  out  of  a  sober,  re- 
flective and  well-combined  view  bi  the  present  state  of 
things.  As  the  rustic  \vh,o  is  incessantly  watching  the  per-.  • 
petoal  variableness  of  the  wind  will  never  sow,  so  the  politi- 
cian who  builds  his  security  upon  ephemeral  expedientsand 
^'trusts  to  chance,  as  his  most  potent  auxiliary,  will  never 
devise  any  plan  that  Will  essentially  bene'fit  his  country  or 
jtmiikind. 


Art.  W^A  Tour  through  llaly^  exh^ititig  a  View  of 
its  ScenfrVy  its  Antiquities,  ami  its  Monuments  /  pariicu" 

"  larl^  as  they  are  Objeets  of  Classical  Interest  and  Eluci" 
datwn  ;  with  an  Account  o  f  the  present  Stale  of  its  Ct* 

'  Ues  and  Tcmns  ;  -and  occasional  Observations  on  the  rC'- 
cent  Spoliations  of  the  French,^  By  the  Rev.  John 
Chetwode  Eustace*.  London:  Afowman^  1813.  Vote* 
4to.  £d.ds. 

'  -  (CoDcIuded  from  p.  85  of  the  former  Kumber.) 

FROM  Florence  our  traveller  proceeded  ta  natoiai 
and  thence  to  Lucca,  where  he  says  that 
*lhe  paMic  good  seems  to  be  the  prime,  the  only  object  of  go- 
venMnenf,  witliCMit  the  least  indirect  glance  at  either  private  in* 
, '  -terest  or  even  corporate  dislinction.  With  RiotWes  so  pure, 
and  ceadact  so  dMiuteiastedy  the  nobleii  are  justly  eepsidcfad  aa 
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the  fathers  of  the  republic*  and  looked  op  to  with  seottmcinti  of 

gratitude  and  reverence.  One  of  the  grand  features  of  true 
publican  liberty,  the  constant  and  perpetual  predominance  of 
the  law,  is  here  peculiarly  visible.  It  protects  all  without  dis- 
tinction, and  (ieprives  all  alike  of  all  means  of  attack  or  annoy- 
ance;  hence  the  noble  as  weil  as  the  plebeian  is  disarmed,  and 
like  the  Rorfians  of  old,  obliged  to  look  not  to  liis  suord  but  to 
the  law  for  defence  and  redress;  the  least  <levialion  hoiu  jus- 
tice meets  with  prompt  and  rigorous  punishjuent.  At  JjUccg, 
as  in  England,  r  \nk  is  no  protection  ;  it  only  renders  i\i<t  ulicnee 
and  the  puuisiiUK  nt  more  notorious.  Hence,  though  the  peo- 
ple have  much  of  the  courage,  perhsq^s  of  the  fierceness,  of 
liberty,  yet  crimes,  and  even  deeds  of  violence,  are  rare,  and  the 
quamla  asd  murdt rs  that  so  often  occur  in  othelr  cities  of  Italy, 
are  absolutely  onknowD ;  a  circumstance  that  proves,  if  .proofs 
were  wanting,  that  the  Italians  owe  their  vices  to  the  negligence, . 
the  folly«  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  wickedness  of  their  go- 
vernments. Another  vice  with  which  the  Italians  are  reproach- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  unjustly,  idleness,  ai|d  its  concomitant  beg- 
gary, are  banished  frotn  Lucca  and  its  territory.  None  even 
among  the  nobles  appear  exorbitantly  rich,  but  nolle  seem  po^r; 
the  taxes  are  light,  provisions  cheap,  and  competency  within  the 
^each  of  every  individual.'  - 

But  the  freedom  and  the  prosperity  of  Liicca  ■  axe 
now  nothing  more  than  a  name  ;  and  this  wilfbe  no  sub* 
-  ject  of  wonder  when  it  is  considered  that  the  city  has  been 
Tisited  bj  the  French ;  whose  friendship  to  all  the  atates^ 
who  have  accepted  it,  has  included  eirery  species  of  injiuy 
and  every  variety  of  distress/ 

Mr.  JBustaoe  who  glows  with  that  love  of  liberty,  wbich^ 
in  his  bosom,  is  a  pure  and  hallowed  flame,  pfl^n  mehtions 
with  regret  the  loss  of  that  invaluable  blessing  in  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Italy^  where  it  was  once  seen  with 
its  common  associates,  commerce,  industry,  and  all  the 
qualities  both  of  mind  and  heart  which  constitute  the  great- 
est good  and  the  highest  ornament  of  civilised  man.  Pisa 
in  its  present  enslaved  state, 

'  can  count  only  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  within  the  wider 
circumference  of  her  walls,  a  number  which  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  would  have  been  insufficient  to  man  one-haif  of  her 
gallies,  or  guard  her  ramparts  during  the  watches  of  the  hight. 
At  the  very  same  perio<l  when  the  streets  of  Pisa  were  crowded 
with  citizens.  Sienna  counted  one  hundred  thr»u«^and  inlTn!)itants, 
and  Florence  herself  could  boast  of  four  huinlxd  thousand. 
These  cities  were  tlieu  three  independent  repubiics.  The  two 
former  were  subjugated  by  tlie  latter,  and  were  soon  reduced,* 
tbe  one  to  thirty,  the  other  to  twenty  th(^i!sand  inhabitants.  Vic- 
torious f ioj:t:ac:e  i:i  iu  iier  turn  cii^iuvcd  by  hor  dukes;  and  lo ! 
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four  hundivc)  JliqusaoU  ft^p.  c.itizcos  d^iuUlcd  ioto  lift v  tkousandx 

We  shall  not  stay  to  notice  anj  of  the  public  buildines  oF 
Pi«i  €xcept  it  be  tke  Campanile  or  belirj^,  wl^ich  is  called  * 
the  leaning  tower,  from  its  iiicliiiatioQ  of  mof^  thai)  ipjUr-r^ 
teen  feet  from  the  perpendicular. 

' li  coQsists  of  eight  stories,  tbrraed  of  nn  hes  supported  by 
pillars  and  divided  by  cornices.  The  uiidf  rmust  is  closed  up, 
the  six  others  are  open  galleries,  aud  the  uppermost  is  of  less 
diaipeler,  l/ecau&e  it  is  a  cotitiiiuatiou  of  liie  inward  wall,  and  ^ 
sunoaaded  not  by  a  {;allery  but  by  an  iron  ballustrade  only. 
Thft  ekvalio^  aC  tlw  whole  ni  -aboat  one  hundred ,  and  eighty^ 
Ml.  Ua  ataimia  winds  through  tbf  inward  wail/  . 

Vke  iMUnBtion  of  the  Ipiw  from  whatever  cause.  Jt  oti**/ 
HMled,  most  have  take'b  place  before  the  edifice  waa  - 
anished;  as  the  *  uppermost  story  diverges  much  le^eflrDl]a 
flie  perpendieular  hoetiiao  the  others,  and  seems  to  have 
beio  eoRStrueted  as  a  sort  of  cooBterpoise.*  . 

Hie  oemetery  of  Pisa  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  ton  feet- 
wMiiiertii  brought  Hrom  the  Holy  Land,  \ybich  is  said  la- 
have  the  fNBCuliar  property  of  decomposing  within  the  . 
space  <»f  ti;rice  twenty •mur  hours  the  dead  bodies  whi«li  are 
depbsited  below  its  sorfiMe.*<— The .  university  of  I^isa, 
like  the  other  universities  in  Italy,  has  Jost  the  c^ebri^ 
which  it  possessed  in  ancient  times;  when  freedom'  was  . 
fostered  and  all  the  intelkctual  powers  of  man  developed ' 
and  invigorated  by  a  popular  government* 

'The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Leghom  'n  about  thirteen  niile^: 
and  the  eenatry  between  a  dead  plain*  re^^kable'  neither  for  '^ 
beauty  nor  cttltivation,  intersected,  particularly  near  the  la|ter- 
town;  with  mimfoef less  canah 'opened  to  let  off      waters  that 
natmaliy  stagnate  in  the  hollows  and  flats  of  the  Tuscan  coast ;  ^ 
the  swamps  which  these  waters  occasioned  infected  the  air  in 
aneieat  'times,  and  riendered  all. the  tract  of  country  along  the  ^ 
T^frrkmt  sea  unwholesome.   It  is  siili  dai^rous  iu  the  heats  of  l 
saamier,  though  every  method  has  been  employed  to  drain  the. , 
marshes  and  purify  the  -atmosphere.     Of  all  these  methods  the 
increase  of  population  occasioned  by  ihecouuuerceot  JL^gtox.-^ 
.bas  b^en  the  most  rffectual/ 

Ourtravellor  mude  ;i  vovaare  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa  in 
the  Medusa  frig^ate,  ronuiianded  by  Captain  Gore. — Oenon  ^ 
is  said  to  be  composed  only  of  well-built  huies,  with  no 
streets  that  are  wide,  and  only  three  thai  are  beautii\d. 
These  three  a-e  ' 
*  composed  of  lines  of  vast  and  lofty  palaces,  <;nme  of  which  are 
entirely  of  mnrble,  aud  all  ornamented  with  marble  portals,  [)or- 

Ikoi^  and  columns*   The  interior  pf  th^  mansions  is  seldom 
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WMNMth^  ^  liMV€irtinnl  iMcwncSa  llsfUs  itviMtMs,  with 
ialkistiiM»  Goadiiettot|iMOM8aliMii»!ivliiBliopte»l»' 
^Hherlm  a  ItN^  warn,  asd  sre  all  adamd  witli  Um  iMM  ' 
irbles,  and  tapeiliwi»  anid  gilded  cornices  and  pameli/ 
The  Geaoem  aeen  to  be  int&dted  by  bad  taal%  mf^tttf 
^■erifice  simplicity  to  erhament  and  glare. 

«Tbeday  after  oor  mivaV  tajs  Mf.  Eastace; 
praeaied  a»  tbe  doge  ( Durasto)^  a  vaciable  old  aiati^  who 
received  as  with  great  affability,  or  rather  kindness;  and  t<wy 
oblifjTTis'ly  invited  iis  Xd  dimier,  an  hortotir  whfch  we  Were  re-  ' 
luctantly  compelled  to  decfine,  as  we  \\ert>  under  the  necessity 
of  If^Mviui;  Genua  before  the  appointed  (i;i>  ;  a  circumstance 
"which  we  have  many  reasons  to  regret.    The  manners  of  tlie'  • 
doge  were  easy  and  unaffected;   bis  conversation  open  and 
JDauly.    One  sentiment  1  thought  remarkable,  *' Peace,"  said 
he,  "  will,  I  hope,  la&t,  and  give  ua  au  oppoiluuity  of  redeemm^  « 
our  honour."  *  • 

la  his  way  to  the  fortress  of  Alessandria  oUr  author 
crossed  the  plain  of  Marengo,  where  h^  saw  the  event  of 
tie  battle  which  has  for  ever  signalized  that  place,  com- 
siemorated  '  on  the  pedestal  of  an  insignificant  Doric  pil^ 
lar/  in  '  bad  Latin,  Italian,  and  French.' — From  this  ob* 
jtict,  which  can  excite  no  very  agreeable  recollections  in 
lliai  who  desires  the  independence  of  Europe  or  wishes 
well  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  we  turn  witn  pleasure  to 
accompany  our  author  to  Milan,  to  which  city  be  proceeds 
through  ravia,  once  femous  for  her  love  of  letters 
and  of  liberty.  In  this  part  of  his  journey  be  traversed 
the  delicious  plain  of  Milan,  which  nature  seem^  to  baTO 
ftrimed  in  one  of  her  most  smiling  hours  aad  bouateoua 
iqoods. 

'Irrigated/  says  Mr.  Eustace,  'by  riven  that  nam  Ail,  it  t»  . 
dadevcD  in  the  burning  rooatbs  of  July  and  August  with  |idr* 
petualverdure,  aad  displays  after  a  wbok  iteaMD  of  scarcbing 
saa9biiie«  the  deep  green  caipet  of  the  vernal  OKnths.  Evea  ui 
tbabegioning  of  October,  autumn  had  scarcely  tinged  its  wood«» 
while  the  purple  and  yellow  flowers  of  spring  stiii  variegated  i|t 
lich  grassy  meadows.  The  clinpate,  like  that  of  Italy  at  laif^ 
0  uniform  and  serene,  but  as  the  more  touthem  piovifl^at  are 
refreshed  during  the  sultry  season  bV  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  so  \ 
these  phins  are  cooled  by  gales  that  blow  constantly  from  the 
bordering  mountains.  Hence  the  liaveller,  who  has  been  pant- 
ing and  melting  away  in  the  gloning  atmosphere  of  l  iorcncL  iuid 
Gfnoa,  110  sooner  crosse«>  the  Apennines,  and  descends  u>lu  the 
Milanese,  lhau  he  finds  himself  revi\(  il  :iiid  braced  by  a  fresh- 
ness, the  more  agreeable  und  unr \ptctcd  betaa^e  lie  still  conti- 
nues  to  enjov  the  same  unclouded  sky,  and  bright  azure  lima'- 
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irfif^st  in6«iDtailii»lVllwa^  haVe  one  and  somclitiKs  botn  ki'Vi^; 
vbil^e  numberless  cMuifications  braneiiii^' from  them,  infersdet 
tt^j|ttl^aceril  couatries  in  all  direclMitis,  and  aiAoiii  the»  vHtli  . 
vk^e^  af  hills  that  diminish  in  si^e  and  «levlitioil  m  Umj^  wttf 
-iiOKe  distant  from  the  parent  mountains/ 
'After  describing'  the  majenificent  structure  of  the  cathe* 
^Aral  of  Milan,  which  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  paved, 
vaulted,  and  roofed  with  the  same  substance,  and  whiek 
exceeds  all  the  churches  in  the  world  '  in  fretwork,  carr^ 
lag,  and  statues,*  Mr.  Eustace  pays  a  deserved  tribute  of 
Bj^plause  to  the  character  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  whose 
feniaiqs  repose  in  a  subterranean  chapel  in  the  intenor  of 
this  splendid  church.  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  was  a  car- 
dinal and  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  an  instance  of  virtue  . 
and  disinterestedness  which  hns  rarely  been  equalled  \^ 
-aiiy  person  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  in  any  of  the  lioeral  pro- 
fessions, or  indeed  in  any  sphere  in  life.    Virtua  of  ftuc& 
tnirity,  expansion,  and  sublimity,  #fll  perhaps  by  sdttia 
be  thought  too  resplendent  to  have  baen  really  displayed 
beneath  the  purple  of  a  cardinal  or  within  the  pale  of  the 
Romish  church.    But  the  eulogy,  tvhich  has  been  pro- 
nounced on  him  by  our  traveller,  has  not  a  word  which  is 
inconsistent  with  truth ;  and  we  must  remark  that  there 
/are  many  parts  of  his  conduct  which  in  a  peculiar  manner 
4  nierit  the  imitation  of  thebli^fs  i^kd  «CGlbb^ho|Lg  .in  p.^jr 
^.protestant  communion. 

'  Princely  birth  and  fortune,  the  highest  dignities,  learning, 
talents,  and  accomplishments,  qualities  so  apt  to  intoxicate  the 
.  strongest  mind  even  in  the  soberness  of  mature,  1  might  say,  in 
,  the  suUenness  of  declining,  age,  shone  in  bira  even  when  a  youth 
without  impairing  that  humility,  simplicity  of  heart,  disinterest- 
.  edn/ess  and  holiness,  which  constituted  his  real  merit  and  formed 
V  his  most  honourable  and  permanent  distinction..  It  was  his  dt^* 
tin^  to  reader  to  his  people  those  great  and  splendid  jic^^vi^S 
.  which  excite  public  applaivse.  ^d  g^a^ode^  and  to  perfe^ai  |Kt ' 
tbt  same..tiiaa  thoM?  faaiiiUal:  dati^  whi^^tnough  perhaps  p^^^' 
^^att^ritdrious,  spre  lesi  obscare^/.and  s^etlmcs  ptodqce  m'^^ 
\imlo%vy  ibm  acknaarledgment.  /fl^i^  ,i|e  ioipa4^,4^| 
^^^c^fteges,,  iwid  hospitals,  built  pit^feltm  ^Vm^ 
...^afiatcl)^  attendeq  his  ^ack  dtt^ng.^  l4^^trf|ptiv«  pestile^ 
Terected  ^  lazaretH  and  served  l^^^^ial^^^vk^iit^i^^  his  <^fn 
liandm   These  are  duties,  iaoiponimon,  ma^ii4cent,  .lUid  |i(dPoiC|^ 
.1.^4  ai^  followed  by  fame  and  glory.    3at,  |o  tef^(^  a  cUirgy 
aadpeopkdquaitedaodaliiH^  ia- 
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tf!  }j^i^wl^M^9tn^o^  [  and  hy  their  concomitant  ev^s^  1^ 
jl^tlencc,  arid  general  misery ;  to  extend  \m  influence  to 
^vepr  part  of  an  irnmiense  diocese,  including  s«ine  of  the  wildest 
rejjioiis  of  the  A!pt,  to  visit  every  village  in  person,  and  inspect 
mnd  correct  every  disorder,  are  otfices  of  little  pomp  and  of 
great  difficulty.    Yet,  this  laborious  part  of  his  pastoral  charge 
£e  went  through  with  the  courage  and  the  perseverance  of  aa 
«posHe ;  and  so  great  was  his  success,  that  the  diuce^e  of  MiUn, 
the  most  extensive  perhaps  in  Italy,  as  it  contains  at  kast  oigb^ 
^nndred  and  fifty  pvisbes^  became  m  vodet  of  decency^  ^^^i^ 
ipd,  regularity,,  and  ii|  tbb  respect      ex^itfd  tk^  i4iai|^ti^  fif 
fti^ty  impartial  observer.'  The  good  effects  of  ^fciid^  of  Stl^ 
^hiA9d%%ie[kiled  h»  beyond  the  fioto  ttf  tlift  dkcM ;  fittd  kiit 
m  Mk'  Vg^btknis  for  the  reformation  of  his  d^tgf,  Mi^b 
^iart&pHshtnent  of  seminatiei,  yearly  retreaiSy  Stt.  vkf^  adopW* 
^y  tbe  CHdlievf^binnBh»  and  extended  Mr  Fkfflcc  and 

^'••The'private  virtues  of  St.  Charges,  that  is,  the  qUaHties  that  • 
^f^^  tfae  sterling  value  to  the  man,  and  sanctify  hitn  in  the  eyes  ' 
«f  hit  Creator,  I  mean  humility,  self-command,  temperance,  in- 
^ustr*^  prudence,  and  fortitude,  were  not  inferior  to  his  public 
eadowments.    His  table  was  for  his  guests;  his  own  diet  was 
coBtTHed  to  bread  and  vegetables  ;  he  allowed  himself  no  aiaase* 
nieiit  or  relaxation,  alleging  that  the  variety  of  his  duties  was  ia 
itself  a  sufficient  recreation.    His  dres^  and  establishment  was  ' 
such  as  became  his  rank,  but  in  private  be  disposed  with  the  at-  ^ 
''tendance  of  servants,  aod  wore  ao  iuidar  dresa  coarse  and  com- 
nion;  likledwasof  stim;  Ida ivfosa  siNWf ;  and  iaaHlhe^a- 
fidls  dif  life,  lie  manltetcd  an  otter  c<|iiteBq>t  ofpefional  eaia 
flflfd  ladiilgeaoe* .  The  imiacasa  charitii^s  of  St  dbatkt  tvoacd 
tb^  iacone  aad  ^  flM^gpifieeace  of  sovereigns**  In  aveiy  dly  ia 
WiSch  he  had  at  aiiy  imie  resided/  be  left  some  moDunuit  of 
^llMil  Mittiitfi^enee ;  a  school^  a  fountain,  an  hospital,  or  a  col- 
^llege/  Tefl  of  the  latter,  five  of  the  preceding  and  the  former 
'iHth(X|f  mkinber;  still  remain  at  Pavia,  Bidogna,  Milan,  and  ia 
'^llH^t^e'tdwns  of  its  diocese.    Besides  these  public  foundations^ 
*'fc^^bestowed  animally  thr  sum  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  on  the 
'^oor,  and  added  to  it  in  various  cases  of  public  distress  during 
liis  life  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  more,  not  ia- 
^^clttdin^  nnmberiess  extra  benefticrionj>  conferred  upon  indivi- 
^^uals^^vho^e  sitiialiows  claimed  peculiar  and  perhaps  secret  re- 
*Tifef,  "The  funds  which  supplied  these  boundless  charities  were 
«^4|^ved  partly  from  his  own  estates,  and  partly  from  his  archi* 
iGOfMn  revenue.    The  former,  as  be  had  no  expensive  taste^ 
'Mis  lb-indulge,         devot^  entirely  to  beoefiMKie;  tba 
^  ttMded  acc^ndittg  to  tbe  ancient  %nMflr.'int0-  tfarea  • 
i,^dne4lf'*  imellr  was  appro|»iiated  to  t)if  bnSM^g  aOd^pa* 
^^  ^rdiaicdbaa'lind  edifices  cbnM^  ariHt  tbeai';  M  ffUoK^ 
W  iniCte«^«e        aifd  the  thiM  embIby«f'ili1SW  dmi. 
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tio  expenditure  of  the  bisbofK    But,  of  the  whole  income,  \}rt 
ihumMcand  disinterested  prelate  ordered  aneccouot  to  l»e  subr 
jnittt^d  annually  to  the  diocfsan  synod.'      '    ■  •   h-^^T*^'^  »**nt«t 
«   Amongst  the  outrages,  which  the  French  committed  at 
'ii'Iilan,  Mr.  Eaatace  mentions  that  thej  employed  one  of 
the  pictures  of  Leonatxio  da  Vinci  on  the  Last  nupper,  and  . 
supposed  to  be  his  master-piece  as  a  target  to  nre  at 
'^he  heads  were  their  favourite  marks,  and  that  of  otir  Si^« 
viour  in  preference  to  the  others.*   This  celebrated  paifit* 
itig  was  m  a  haU  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  whicll 
these  Gallic  freebooters  turned  ^into  a  store-room  ^ 
aartiUery.*  *     ,  ^ 

'  From  Milan  our  author  proceeded  ^o  Coiiio,  whicb  is  an 
episcopal  town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  southern  e^itreiiin  « 
ity  of  tiie  Larian  lake,  t^lioy,  the  younger,  was  one  of  ita 
ancient  citizens;  .  With  the  natural  propen&ity  of  a  cvUfi^ 
vated  mind,  Pliny  seema  to  have  delighted  in  improving 
the  place  of  his  nativity  by  works  of  utility  and  omaaieiil*^ 

«  The  inhabitant^of  Como  appear  still  to  retain  an  afiNrtian*^ 
iile  reooUecjion  of  the  virluea  of  their  iUustrioiia  country^ 
man,  as  kie  statue  is  placed  in  dia  iiranl  of  llie  calfcodrrf 

,  with  two  inscriptions,  wliitliallBaat  maoiiM  iMtmimif^'^ 
lion  «f  bis  virtues.  Gono  it  atill  a  ionrhkiw  lomui 
9mA  ^contains  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  tnonsand 
souls.' 

,  .Theviewof  tbetownofCono,  as  seen  fSmn  the  lake  ar 
tiieilistaneeiif  aiwut  a  ndla  limi  tbe  quay,  is  ueAtioiied 
hf  Mr.  Eustace  as  extremely  Wntifhl  We,  whokiri 
seen  It  only  in  bia  description,  have  seen  enough  to  Wemr, 
▼inced  that  it  must  bcincUyeinbeUifllie4wim||clx^ 
c&tahs.' '    *    ■  ['  '  '  '/ 

'  '''The  expanse  of  water  imme&tely  tinder  the  eye^  the.)>c^M 
gliding  across  it;  beyond  it  the  town  with  its  towers  and  doiii^^'. 
at  the  Ibof  of  .three  conical  hills  all  green  iuid  woodea^  t^at. i^!^ 
.tlih  middle  crowned  with' a  crested  castle  extendinii  tb  ^^apa|1|v, 
doW  the'  declivity ;  on  both  sides  bold  eqBiDetices  cjbequeii^^ 
"viltb  groves  and  villas,  form  altogether'  a,  mied,ai)d  niost 
chanting  picture,  ^  On  passing  the  little  promdfitory  ths^t  f9n9^s«. 
•the  harbour,  we  discovered  a  nne  sheet  ot  water  yf  seven  mile^  , 
with  the  pretty  little  town  of  Carnohio  full  before  us ;  and  on. 
our  left,  an  opening  between  the  hills,  through  which  wc  disco- 
vered some  glacieres,  and  in  particular  mount  St.  Bernard^^ 
covered  with  perpetual  snows.    The  mountains  on  both  sides 
rdse  lo  a  great  elevation,  sometimes  ascending  abruptly  from  the  ^ 
lal:c  itsel'^  and  sometimes  swelling  gradually  from  its  borders, 
alwa^ys^^hffd<?d  with  forests  of  f^rs  and  che^mlts,  or  clad  with^ 
yincs  a^  olWes.   &ut  whether  steep  or  ^Idpiag,'  the  decliilii^i^ ' 
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9St  eiiUftlied'  by  nmnlMrleii'TTillas   villa^eSf  conveuti,  afld 
JtpjfOfv  seatQ^  ft9in«timeft  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water,  some*- 
tlnies  perched  on  crags  aod  precipices ;  liere  imbosomed  m 
Ofi^i^^  ik^p^^^mtg  #ii  the  sajpnita  of  the  mottaUuns. 

itii  .|pi|jt|ii^.iO|.aoMltf^      9f  awatttaoDfOf  fniBdearaiid'<f 
uitv«j[aifl^.intk  tlie  l»nglitaen«f  tbe  sky,  the  .smiHiAmm>0i< 
\l^e^'pkil^'Wlumhetm9Qi  tbe  tun  playing  upoa  itafMN^' 
i^;.  gave  ioe^pt^ssible  interest  to  the  scent,  a04i^ilM  ^P*^ 

bm^st  degree  our  deligbt  and  admiration/  . 
f3^he  lake  of  Como,  or  the  Larian  lake^  -  has  experieno^  ^ 
lib'Mtefation  in  its  ancient  dimensions,   It  is  ^nfly  mDea 
jiiyti'^b,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  and  kompfi^^ 
six  hundred  feet  in  depth.-  ,  ♦ 

The  iQduntains  that  border  the  Uke  are  1>y  no  mduu  eittbei^ 
bcrrren  or  naked ;  their  lower  regions  are  generally  covered  wifli 
otives,  vines,  and  orchards  ;  the  middle  U  encircled  with  groves 
of  chesnut  of  trrfnt  heii^ht  ynd  expansion,  and  the  upper  region^ 
are  father  downs  or  forests  of  pine  md  fir,  with  the  exception  of 
c^ain  Vory  elovuted  ridges,  whicii  are  necessarily  either  naked 
or  covered  with  eternal  snow*    Their  sides  are  seldom  formed 
of^  t>oe  coaiinued  steep,  but  uauuliy  interrupted  by  fields,  and 
li|jin4^eiyb^diag  aum^iflne  into  wide  phiins,  which  supply  ajMin- 
da^<af^'lbf  jmry.  kiiMl  U  lwltivatioQ•/*T^|aiaMil»|plaiM 
su^^eaeralljfatfm#-third»  and  acMMetimea  at  Iw^-tbildsr  •f.tbii 
l^laf^^UicatiQDi.  ..Oa  or.aear  tbesi^.l^ivels  are  moflj^  |iMlo«yi% 
wt  ^iHagas  that  lo  beatitifoUy  diversify  the  iidei.  of  ..4h%- 
n^ountains.' 

t  After  visiting  the  \9k»  of  Gomo»  Mr,  Eustace  enabarked*^  < 
oti'tl]^  m  Lugano,  which  is^  tn^ty-five  inile^  in. 

li^ng;tb,  from  thrive  t9  m  ia  br^s^hy  nnd.iS  aliin#l  n^li^' 
thomable  depth. 

^^Tiit  banks  are  formed  by  the  side^  of  two^  mouiitaiQa  aoj 

stee(>  as  to  afford  Tittle  r^m  for  villages  or  even  cottages  ;  and' 

s6  high  as  to  cist  a  blackening  shade  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  Their  rocky  bases  are  oftentimes  so  perpendicular  and  ■ 
dl^sd^nd  so  rapidly  into  the  gulph  below,  without  shelving  or 
gbitt^Hon,  as  not  to  allow  shelter  for  a  boat,  or  even  footini;  for 
a^trnian  being.  Hence,  although  covered  with  wood  hanging 
ui  vast  tiifasses  of  verd^fre  from  the  precipices,  and  although  bold 
ai^d  magniliceot  in  the  highest  degree  from  their  bulk  aqd;eleva-^. 
tiim;^r9ley  Insbfi^' ^ditidor  of  a^  rather  then  of  pleiK" 

hrt|^%bfne  ei^dl{>tioiis  to  tUa  genHMl  dea^tipki ; 
,  lieij  oi^  die  lake,'  parCieiilarly  ib  that  (art  ^ludi^ 
I  iQto     t>ay  cifLugano,  whem'ihe  ltamlQ»  m  vtwvii . 
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t^iifA.  Irk  ham  twt6^tD  Itwrga  mwfes  #iitey-<iku'M|riiii»il>4y 
/liiountaiiis,  generally  of  a  cmgiqr  aad^mi  M^H'  i><pM,  tuttwl 
.uofrequeotl;  soOened  hy  wnSaut,  WMd,aiid  ciilthralkiiiv'  Itii 
cloieil  at  one  end  by  the  lowei'ing  Buniinits     Sempiomi,  whiles* 
'ed  with  everlastiDg  snows.    Tfcroagh  tbenkMIe  of  tlit>  Talliy 
^VjjM^Th  «  river  called  TV-fff/wide  itnd  ^iwooth,  n'4rrt>w  sbad 
TOOgb  dlt*Tn<ttely.    Tlic  rond  ^t  iiietimes  cro"*ses  mead^ws^  sonae- 
tiBie^  horde the  stream  shdded  by  the  po)>lar,  the  liine»  sumI 
the  weeping  birch ;  here  it  uinds  up  thr  mouniuins,  aad  edges 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  there  iuteise^'tt*  proves  and  vinc^ 
yards,    passing  under  vine  s  t  .Mr'ed  over  it  on  trellis-work^ 
and  interim  ovco  iuto  arbourii  of  imiuease  length  aud  unpenelEa* 
^  Ue  foliage.*  '  - 

..  Hence  our  traveller  proceeded  towards  Sempione,  over 
IKbich  mountain  a  road  wa«t  niajiin^  by  order  of  the  Freneb 
mv^romeot  in  order  to  expedite  tJ^e  communication  witli 

'  .    ^Tbe  a^ctnt  and  difiicalt  part  of  the  road  eoMicHbes  at  tt» 
iipot  whim  Ibe  iM'feat  of  XMiiirM  lKir»t  tbrongb*  VaflciHiste 
.iap  .tha  Meb,..CMi  rusbes  beadlong  into  tbcF  valky'6fOii^bi» 
..Ov^.lbit  diim  a  bridge  it  to  be  tbrown,  an  iiBdcttakinl Md 
.ii>anMMm%\btit  io  reality  not  ditBctdt»  as  the  sballiyitRaess'oC 
the  water  in  sammer  eiiable!»  them  to  lay  the  fouudatioli '  witb 
aa8e9  wbilt  tba  rock  on  each  side  forns  iaimoveable  abutments..  ' 
.  ^The  pftia  ivem  nearly  fiQii»hcd.   The  road  then,  like  all  the 
4^1ptae  passages,  follows  the  wiodhigs  of  the  defile^  ami  the 
course  of  the  torrent,  sometimes  on  a  level  with  its  hank,  and  at 
.  other  times  raised  along  the  side  of  the  mouTitain»  and  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.    To  enlarge  the  passage,  the  rock  has  in 
nany  places  been  blown  up,  an  operarion  carrying  oo  as  w» 
;  pa^ised,  and  adding,  by  the  echo  of  the  explosion,  not  a  little^to 
tbe  giandear  of  the  scene.    In  one  spot,  where  the  nia&s  nf  gran- 
ite which  over  hung  the  torrent  was  too  vast  to  be  uui>pifi\«d 
^''•od  too  proiiiiaeDt  to  be  worked  enternaUy,  i|  was  h»^loi^ed  ant 
'  •ad^Q  opMHig  Mdaal  fthMtaiat^  |i^^;lfDgl)i„  t^uel^f  m 
i  hwidih^  awl  aa  Migr  in  htiibt<r  iniii)«ii|ini4« j6ff»r<«anUj|.  b^f 
iw4i»iktttdk«  an  namnd  aaid  grand  rf^H^  B|i|ni(nH^NC>f 
lion  and  perseveiance:  ,bnt  how^iptigMi^iMit  diiet' M  appear 
red  taJb^  gtottor      jPiM^p«»  or  to  tbe  gate  of 
HhtiitttfQt  ia  v«^^g|fidual,  and  in  the  highest  4j9-* 
_         and  comvKadioiw. |t  if^  thfcr^fore  likely  t9  Jpecoine* 
when  fiiusbed^  tbe  priocipal  i^opia|apicatiqn  l>ctween  Italyg, 
Fnuice»  and  Switaerland ;  since  no  ari  can  render  the  nitiun* 
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.iicabie.  Beyottd  iht  spot  nhere  the  rodi  is  perforated,  the  . 
Wftd  rettcbes  an  c}evatk>ii  too  cold  for  (he  vine,  and  (be  face 
»f  nature  reaigns  the  wann  features  of  Italy.  Indeed,  a  little 
the  next  village,  called  Gondo,  where  the  travellw' 
from  Prnze  to  Im^utz,  the  lauj^uage  itself  alters ;  add 
"GeriiMm,  more  conformable  to  the  ru^gednegs  of  the  situation, 
dMHmes  the  place  of  Italian.  The  %'illage  which  j^iyes,  fh  . 
MUBC  to  tbe  mountain,  stands  not  on,  but  near,  the  suiuauf,  abd 
is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Stmpelendarf.  Its  I>tin  appeilatiim 
is  supposed  to  be  iMotis  Ctepionis^  or  Sen^pronii,  now  Sempione* 
As  the  road  was  merely  traced  ^ut,  but  not  passable  beyond 
Gondo,  we  stopped  at  a  spot  where  the  torrent,  forcing  its  way 
.  through  two  loffy  rocks,  takes  a  sudden  turn,  l)ecause  the  scfe- 
Bery  here  appeared  particularly  magnificent.  Indeed,  in  de- 
scending, the  grandeur  of  the  d(  tile  is  seen  to  more  advantage 
.  in  all  its  On  the  bauk  opposite  the  road,  the  mountains  ' 

rose  in  large  perpendicular  masses  of  brown  rock,  and  swelling 
to  a  prodigious  eievatiou,  displayed  ou  their  craggy  summits  a 
iew  scattered  plants,  and  sometimes  woods  of  pine,  fir,  and 
,  beech.    Behind  us  were  the  snow-clad  pinnacles  of  Scmpionr, 
and  in  front  a  ridge  of  towering  rocks  that  overhang  the  vale  of 
the  Tasa.    The  severity  and  terror  of  the  prospect  increases  at 
levcry  btep  as  we  approached  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  and  the 
,  view  from  the  bridge  passing  through  the  cliffs  where  apparently 
highest  and  darkest,  and  resting  on  the  shining  glaciers  that 
•j  crown  the  mountain,  is  by  the  contrast  rendered  peculiarly 
:^  striking,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  of  Alpine  so- 

litude '  .  ' 

I     Af\er  retUrnlnc^  to  M'a'jo'teo,  aiid  r^embarkjnj  oh  titc 
Lago  Maggiore,  Mr.  Eustace  visited  Turin ;  and  thence 
t  passed  b^  the  route  of  Mount  Cenis  into  France.  Mr, 
Eustace  makes  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  causes 
<  which  led  to  the  present  abject  humiliation  of  the  court 
♦  of  Turin,  and  particularly  on  the  general  uj^e  of  the  French 
Jan^iiage,  manners,  and  dress.    His  remarks  on  dress  in 
particular  in  this  part  of  his  work,  evince  great  nice^  of 
^  observation.    ■■■>  •  ...i 
111 '  After  hifi  departure  from  Turin,  oinr  traveller  on  nfs 
aWival  at  Novarfse,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  beheld  the 
<iraggy  masses  of  Mount  Cenis,  illumined  by  the  mooa  • 
^  hanging  over  the  town.     The  ascent  of  the  mouataln 
commences  fV*om  the  town -gate.    -  .  ^  >-  rio'» 

.  * .     •  The  road  at  first  winds  along  the  side  of  !h<*  hHl,  then 
^  crosses  a  torreni,  tind  continues  along  its  banks  all  Ihe  way  up 
the  mountain.    These  bunks  are  for  some  tiiiWR  fritiged  with 
trees  and  bushes.    About  half-way  stands  the  vil}«g[e  of  /Vr- 
'  riereSf  amid  i^ocks  and  ptLcipices,  iti  a  situation  m»  hieafe  tied 
'  ^^nWry,  that  the  tnveticf  fthn/nst  sbiv«rtt  ftf  ks  ^pf/nkmL  A 
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[  n  Jm  tpnm,  tUfyp .  into  j|>  tmcttctnow .  of  precipiwiHwic 
atrea^  'tum^<p..mffl  clUT  {o  cliff  In  ttiwt^  of ,  iiWtii<|n^i» 
^Nttl' «ri»lietidoir«  road  909ietiiii^»  9(mef»  «ipiilr 

ferge  of  the  steep,  but  it  is>owide  as  to  ra»f^ve  pf^  . 
Mdtimn  of  darigef.  In  one  place  onljf  the  space  is  pprrowee 
iik^fisikiily  and  there,  a  gatlery  or  covered  Way  is  formed  closc^ 
td  the  rock,  which  rises  perpendicul<ir  above  it,  in  order  to  af- 
ford the  trarvelter  in  winfer  shelter  against  driving  snows  and. 
tbe  #ind.  that  ayneep  all  before  rhe  ni  doTvn  the  sfeep/ 

:4s  our,  traTeller  continued  his  ascent  he  reached  the 
great  plniii,  w'  icL  is  about  six  wiles  in  length,  and,  wbere 
widest,  about  four  in  width.  It  is  .... 
•  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  bvcl  of  the  sea,  and  not- 
witbMtandtog  this  elevation,  is,  vhen  free  from  m»om,  that  is, 
Ifom  Jane  till  Oclob<*r,  cofered  with  tlowers  and  verdfire.  It 
is. bolder^  on  all  sides  by  the'  diKereo^  eminences  and  ridges 
Unit  Ibroi  tlM'ttintiDif  6Miiotiitf  Ceiiois,  covered  tor  tbe  greater 
"prni  ^UMi  «tciM*Hng  sn^»  that  ^tter  to  the  san;  and  chill  itii 

oont^iit  hidi  tttm  timcf^  Inim'emoriAr  beeii  Mi}ii^lhei  • 
off      plaitt;ilii\brtler  to  miniHter  'tri  the  wants' of  tbe  ti^ 
y<lSB€r  la  tl^s  apparently  iobospifabie  licene.'  It  aeired  ak 
oi^'as  a  place  of  Irefi&bnielit  and  of  rest«  an  an  jbbspital'  • 
Jbr''ihe;nck|  aa'  a  direction  for  thinse  wlio  had  loal  the^  . 
way  ib  iheaiet  incteiiient  solitiides,  au^  in  short,  aa  a'aavp*. 
tiniry  of  refuge  lirom  the  cuiuplicated  ills  to  wliich,  in  anch  .. 
mlm^9iffionp  tijie  traveller  laight  ba  expoaeil.  .Sot  thia  . 
asyt^m^  so  friieodhr.  to  nuniaiiit^',  was  suppremd  by  tli0"* 
barbarUyiqf.the  frc^ncb  rev4iliitionist8».)iecaiiia.4l  was  ail' 
est^blisbfljieii^  of  haoeYoleiMa  acting  iiptkr  the  iDfloenei^' - 
citi^Mpon^  .Bonaparte^  however,  bad.  iiie  policy  or  tbe 
Tirtiia.to.faitQffe.lhiB  excellent  institution;  bat  he  replacei^  ' 
4ha>firii|tia».iii^were  the  former  inhabitaats  of  the  « 
VJnt,  by  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard. 

SPhe  ccNiclusioii-of  Mr*  fioetace's  tour  in  lbI|owed  by  a^ 
j^dautable  DssiiAatATioN,  contaiaiay  <  general  thiietyn^  ' 
ikfm^tk  the  geogfajphy — climate — seenei^-rhistdry— lin^ 
gimp^iiteratort^and  religion  of  Italf^and  oAdtTO  di^' 
pMtanta^  the  Italkaii^  The  length  to ''which  we  haW  ' 
almdjr  extended  onr  acaoaal  of  tbe  !l^ut-,^end  the^tttri^ 
litf^iBtinctVjWhich'Wa  have  made  fi^  rt,  it)  otd^f  to  serVifr  I 
•8  apaciaietts  ind 'prooftr.^  jt»>^lltraordin^y^  < 
WUI^  peirbit  oajto  gte  of  thia  - 

diil^M«B6 ;  ibal  we  ein  astare  ftur^iraid^s '  that  it  fbr*  ^ 
lilshpa>$iDdtKbilah^  evidence  of  gMit^  if<di<eBreh  and  niea 
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« 

Igii^^litf^holar  for  t«9  learfntigr^  a>Vd  by  him  M^ho  l^osaesseii 
IMI^  x;his*)ictfl  ^rdditton,  for  the  solidity  of  its  reroai*k$i^  tb^ 
#>f»toii8ft^s  of  tt9  information^  i^id  Uie||ra<^  yi^^jplf^j^ 
irlttcfi  it  prery  where  displays.  u  .  .  . .  >  .^^ 
*^Afler  some  concluding  remarks  we  have  an  appeodii^ 
onn  the  pope,  the  Roman  court,  and  cardinals.  Much 
the  matter  in  this  appendix  will  be  found  at  once  novel 
and  interesting  to  the  generality  of  finglish  readers.  The 
,lt)llo\viniij:  is  an  account  of  the  exterior  homage  which  ii- 
|mid  to  the  pope,  and  of  the  ceren\oQial  which  is  practised 
on  any  presentation  to  his  holiness.  '  - 

*  Whenever  he  (the  pope)  appears  in  public,  or  is  approached 
even  in  private,  bis  person  is  encircled  with  reyereoce  and  with  , 
lypest^.   In  public,  a  large  silver  cross  raised  on  hifb  is  c«rw  >r 
tM  h^fate  him,  as  a  sicrad  baniier«  Uie  cborcb  a» . 

lie  pasw,  and  all  kiieei  in  bis  sight.  When  ne  oft^iittiiiat  the  i 
patriarchal  Basilica^  he  is  carried  from  his  apartnenta  ill  tlif, ' . 
adJpWfig  palace  to  the  churdi  in  a  chair  of  state, .  tbongk  in  ^ 
tfie  cnancel  h}s  throne  is  merety  an  andent  episcopal  chaif^r. 
rai^  onl^  a  few  steps  above  the  seats  cf.tbe  cardinals  i;»r 
cfergy.    In  private,  as  the  pontifical  palaces  are  vast  and  nig*o 
nificent,  there  are  perhaps  more  apartrnents  to  be  traversed,  and 
gi^ater  appearances  of*  splendor  in  the  approach  to  his  person^ 
than  in  an  introduction  to  any  other  sovereign.    In  his  anti- 
chamber,  a  prelate  in  full  robes  is  always  in  waiting,  and  when  . 
the  bell  rings,  the  door  of  the  pontifical  apartment  opens,  and 
the  pope  is  seen  in  a  chair  of  state  with  a  little  table  before 
him.    The  person  presented  kneels  once  at  the  threshold,  again 
in- the  middle  of  the  room,  and  lastly,  at  the  feet  of  tbe  nontiflv  t 
wbo»  according  to  cireanistaliceSy  allows  btm  tc;  kisii  tne  ciroA  ' 
eobfoideiad  m  Ins  sboes,  or  niesebti  bis  handtofftflieliilBB..^ 
'The  pontiff  then  converses  with  nim  a  short  time,  and  diilbisset 
Him^  witb  sooia  alii;bt  presem  of  b«iils»*or  Mdats,  as  a  memiN ' 
rial.         ctfemony  of  |ienn-iection  -is  sgain.  nlpeated*  and*-< 

the  doors  close/       -  '  • 

^h^  lives  of  the  popes  have  aonletiaies  been  repaaaeiiled 
ns^jlS^i^MtiKigp  in-  %  round  of  iensual  gratification,  and  wsbja 

boiffiYef ,  gj^ves  a  very  diffgf^niiMymagatation  of  tbepn^:;. 
p^Jlll|>itp4  «il|4»  .>if  bis  .nuponiii  be  correct,  wbieh  Vie  hiivi : 
^BojmWP 44»  fim^il  provea  eitieeai  Ihnt  the  pepes  are' 
.ph^  in  no^.  ver^r.^vjiMe  mmmglmMf^  m  te  «»^llip^^ 
y|Vffffj^^"°     4:^1^. fr i^Vh p^a*"-*>«  »f  ftociety  are  cob-^ 
ae^ppd ;  and  that  whatever       faftibe  dekjight  afionM  bf  '^ 
ibfe  spirilinriki  elewlioOjiJil  i»  nssodaled  «itii  a  d€gl»e4#i> 
atal^tinwijuid  reservo^nhjfch  nmst  he  ex^nititeiy  Mrti*'  ^ 

^iliM^        vlM-h^*  edkb,  .(eni^  will,—  miM' 


Irtnft  ifr  hii^Mohi,  1^  ftr  Uife^ditfrm^tC 

"■  ^  The  p6inp  wbkh  cdTirooi  tke  pontiff  in  public,  ^nd  attracts 
the  attentiou  so  forcibly,  may  perhaps  appear  to  m«ny  a  gJo>- 
iioiM  and  enviable  distmction  ;  but  there  arc  few,  I  believe, 
Wh0  WQvld  HQt,  if  accompanied  by  it  ki  oli  the  details  of  ordi- 
|Hf^  jlif«h  ieel  it  an  iotK}lenible  burthen.  Other  s^verei^^ns  haf<a 
their  hours  of  relaxation;  they  act  tli(  ir  part  in  pubiic>  aud 
liibea  thf^w  their  robes>  aud  mix  in  the  dooicstji^  circle,  .witjl 
4^|^r  ff^mily«7M;  t^ir  copfidents.  The  pope  has  no  hoitff^  ~" 
l^d^  alw^}[a  leacumbered  with  th^  game  ^obev  9unr<^4 
jiy  tb^  faipfi  ait^<(}aQt9»  aii4  congned  ^tbib  tbq  magic  oifcl 

A*»        "'    ■^•'1     ^#  *       M       M  a^       *    •    a*  r#* 


aild  mav,^  if  InKMen^eq  b^  prdroajy  feebnga,  <>neii  ^ 
jbi',  t£e  Idsure  atid  tbe  msigQ^mnctf  of  the  colle 
citfin^^'X  ijip^  and  apptication  ch 

^otitary^  ID^I  l  a  walk  in  the  gardens  pf  the  Qittni 


Ills 

msigQipoaiSctf  of  the  college  or  tae 

lion  closes  with  % 
*2  r        •»       ^..^^M-  v<  —  QiMn«iz/  or  ttje 
l^f f/^'/ a  "^fr  tai^a  church  or  an  hospH^^  are  his  only  exer- 
d^t:  BcVbttdn  aad  butfrneM,  the  dories  of  the  pontiff  and  of 
'  th«  |>ri«cfe;^^8tli6ce«8ivefy  occupy  his  |ioiirs,  and  leave  no  vacant 
/  interval  for  the  indnlgefice  of  the  taste,  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  individual.    What  honours  can  compensate 
for  a  life  of  such  restraint  and  confinement!  I  have  said  a  so- 
litary meal,  for  th€  pope  never  dipes  in  c^nnpany,  so  that  to  him 
a  i"epA8t  is  no  recreation;  it  is  consequently  khoft  and  frugal. 
Sixtus  Quintus  is  reported  to  have  confined  thf<  expences  of  his 
l^ble  to  about  bi\j)enre.    Innocent  XI,  did  not  exceed  half-a- 
'  crown;  -iud  the  present  pontiff,  consideriug  the  different  ya- 
.  lttati(^n  uf  monpy^  equals  them  both  in  fiUg^fUity,  a^  his  if 
^ever  caccvds  five  shilliugs  a  day.*  *  "         r  -  tiiiit 

^*Oj]  the  wlfQ)|}^  the  person  ^md  .conduct  of  the  popci, 
j^rjn  public  or  in  private^  are  ander  perpetual  reatrsMul^  ^apA 
'  jS|Mmt  InqicSdMb^*  tdif  least'  deifiation  frgni  ^i^PikX  propn^ 
'^«^'ei^^*  ftoolk cttstpmai^  ^IbruiSy  wbufd  be  iinin^lifely  noti^eid 
*"^(lillied^  inid  ceiisiircn  in  pasqumad^. '  Leo  X.  loved  shoot- 
L-  'ai^  by  the  change  of  dress  necessary  for  that  amusement^ 
il!«nAl,  Clement  XIV.  (Gauganelii)  was  advised  W  bia 
Vflh^fcians  to  vide;  he  tode  in  the  neighbourhood  df  his  AUm 
and  it  is  rtiid,:<]fftended  the  peDple-^of:  the  cbimtry  not  a 
.  little  by  that  suppiosed  levity.    Benadibt  XIV.  wished  to  see  the 
interior  arrangt  meot  of  a  new  theatre,  and  visited  it  before  it 
vlirafl  opened  to  ttie  public;  the  next  morning  an  inscription  fl^ 
^*|)eared  over  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  PofiA  JSon^; 
^, plenary  indulgence  iQ  4»U  u>ko  tuler^   These  anecdotes~sai&ce 
t^  shew  tb^  joyless  uniformity  pf  the  papal  court,  as  weUr  fm 
,,|iife  strict  decorum  th^t  pervades  every  dapaj^ff^cat  ;hiwnc(l|i|flfi|[ 
'^^i^pected  with  the  person  of  the  pontiff/'.  ^V  f,  /  .J 


ink^lhe  pope  ip  enjf^  mqycj.freQiton  pf  soeUl  ccinv^af^ 
9ig  we  think  that  it  might  essentially  cootribute  ii^o9l|^  40 
iiicreaite  of  bis  owo  penoi^  efijayment,  but  to  th^ 
^l^eraji  §;ood  of  the  church  of  which  he  h  the  lieed.  Hi« 
table  shoukl  be  the  resort  of  learned  inen,  who  mighi 
|MroBt  by  bie  patrona^i  as  much  at  he  might  profit  bjt 
'their  conversation.    Thus  there  would  be  a  reciprocation 
bene  tits ;  and  no  f^reater  degree  of  advantage  or  of 
J^bonour  would  be  conferred,  than  would  be  received  in  fo- 
lium.   Alms  may  be  given  to  illiterate  indigence,  and 
*  reat  satisfaction  of  heart  may  result  to  tbe  benevoknt 
gdi vidua!  by  whom  it  is  eolaced  or  relieved;  but  th^ 
uality  of  learnin|^  is  to  shed  a  lustre  around  the  name 
lof  those,  by  whom  it  is  raised  from  obscurity,  or  succoureA 
in  distress.    Charity  blesses  both  him  who  gives  and  hioi 
..i«(bQ  takes  what  is  given;  but,  when  it  is  bestowed 

&4maistering  to  the  physical  wants  of  those  who  sea 
tsmriog  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  tnankindt 
taad  who  are  adding  to  that  stock  of  literary  gratiii  cation 
Itwhkb  is  never  apt,  like  sensual  iadulgence,  to  pall  upoa 
>til»  wearied  sense,  Charity  rises  to  its  highest  pitch  «f 
-^^safblness  and  of  glory.  Its  head  is  encirel^  by  a  diades 
' ^'«f  stars;  and  it  appears  upon  the  earth  like  a  being  of  a 
<irigher  «rder  than  what  belongs  to  the  common  herd  of 
^taiahkiiid.    Beneficence  may  be  its  name;  but  it  is  Bene* 
ficence  invested  with  the  most  majestic  attributes;  whidk 
.^liestows  pleasure  where  it  has  a  (iouble  relish ;  and  whicli 
^botli  nurtures  and  coDsolee  the  most  seositive  part  of  the 
^aufiering  world. 

If  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter's  had  been  uniformly  em* 
yl^tleyed  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  of  talents, 
^d  particularly  in  selecting  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
O'Wben  combined  with  moral  worth,  for  the  highest  stations 
^liia  the  church,  the  Romish  communion  would  not  at  this, 
^moment  have  looked  abject  in  degradation,  or  have  Ian* 
i(gMehed  in  decay.  But  when  vice  and  dulaeM  are  t«  aoj 
j^m^h  of  time  permitted  to  bear  the  away  in  moral  inslH 
s^iiana,  like  thc^e  of  a  national  eharehy  it  is  a  matter  of 
)  demefRstralive  certainty  that  tiKy  must  ocoasioa  tii»iMig<^ 
'^ted  and  the  eonterapt^  and  ulthaately  the  rim  of  the  boaj 
^  4k^lHiiek  thf^  belong.  Hew  indeed  cm  it  be  otfaeiwia^ 
^  ^ben  those  qualities  which  are  reasonably  objedb  of  Hie 
^lib^  j^ferenoe,  are  held  in  the  lowest  MiMitialir 
^yKeri)  18  in  ail  public  afiairs,  whether  considered  as 
life  |o  a  body  of  ecclesiastics  v  of  statesmen,  a  C^ltlrfft 
'  ^tinrkl  or4er  in  the  di^biitioii  of  konoors  and  of  i|eiddi» 
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lifikh  both  i^oto ''iMHHntiMfide,  and  copMetied^filiMH. 
•nil  which  can  ner^r       IcMl^  viiAAted  with '  i mpiinttyi 
Hnmiliationf  misery,  and  destructioiY  vt^ill  be  the 
mult  of  the  violation,  whether  it  be:  practised  iji  a  conn^ 
:  cti  of  statesmen,  or  an.  assembly  of  divines,  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  lay-priaceB  or  the  synods  of  ecciesiaatical  «i|pQt 

The  reason  why  new  governments  and  new  institutiort* 
6f  all  kind»  generalij  display  the  most  energy,  make  the 
strongest  impression,  and  produce  the  most  extensive  ef- 
fects, is  that  they  contain  more  intellect  and  virtue,  greatet 
and  nobler  qualities  both  of  mind  and  heart,  than  what  '  ' 
are  usually  found  in  governments  and  institutions  of 
longer  existence,  and  older  growth,  into  which  indolenee 
and  coi^ruptinn  have  gradually  crept,  corroding  the  vi* 
lalf,  vitiating  the  juices,  and  wasting  the  strength  of  those 
who  are  selected  for  the  administration.  If  there  be  an^ 
buman  institiitions,  which  are  susceptible  of  perpetuity,  it 
can  be  only  those  in  which  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
continuance  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  properties^ 
hy  which  their  dignity  is  tirst  occasioned,  and  t^^fl^rf^  : 
ibeir  glory,  considered  a9  connected  with  thei|i  uMlbfaieM^ 
can  alone  be  maintained.  '    -  *  •  *'    n*.  •  tc#- 

'  But  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this  train  of  reflection,  which 
would  lead  us  from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  of 
Rome  to  that  of  other  countries,  to  bid  adieu,  but  we^ruel: 
and  hope  not  a  final,  nor  a  !on^  adieu  to  our  present 
amiable,  enlightened,  and  interestmg  traveller.  We  have* 
eeldom,  perhaps  never  perused  any  work  whtofa  has  allNH. 
gether  -viven  us  greater  satisfaction,  or  mingled  with  leal 
idloy.  The  kind,  the  candid,  tha'hiiiievoleiit,  anddtvoiit: 
ftama  of  the  anlborti  mind,  is  cbavaeterized  in  every  part 
oChi«'t«uv;  asd-ls  indeed  fofladedittil  likethairiclieat: 
minery  in  the  purest  istrenm.  *  Uk  mMmmUy  paf|i|uM{|f^. 

on  poiiticai  fipsndomi  wUcli.biOnis  mimn  hkitmtf^ 
wiAh.  s  pane  aD^  tan^ nil,  b«t  a  bright  «an4  mii  tsm^y 
kf|<r#  excited  pur  warmest  admiralioii*  Mr.  fiusta^  js«li#^ 
'wocshipp^  fit  the  shfinfi  of  uswdsf  ami  liyatfciiyisff^'  ' 
lMiih|i9^ili0'iof  Ihe  .warmMt  davotios  tpralmml  liberty, 
^li^liaiiei^  ^  di^idBe^  of  wWch  llia  .pi^  sal^  snges  iiimi'  , 
iiBlrtc|Mi«M  tlie.4i}^  isivMiot^s  hmtB^bskVa^ 

loagbti^ud.lilad.  fiis  QaOoUcisiiii  m  Mf^JE^asUise'^is,  to , 
Im0  pp*9iij^k#;it  ipoken^  a  sineer&imdkarjpwQB  0ati^^  i^r^  ^ 
sii|^dra€;^i<6gu|inff  .lu9.  work,  or.  of  rtendeijog  it  sapm,^ 
}  v^Mtwgi        8PWi\%  to  it#.  ^11^1^  its  ^endhsig, 

cfiara^^  If^MV  POMWI^Jy  *  - 

♦  '.  •  *        •     ■     < .  .  • 
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witii  Protesiants,  but  ner^^mth  sn  much  delight  as  witk 
this  devout  mimster  of  the  €}fttbo)ic  comrn  union.  For  Mr» 
Eastaoe^f^  Catholicism  is  never  too  glaring  or  obtrusive; 
Imt  it  is  of  just  such  a  nature  as  to  g^ire  a  zest  to  his  descrip* 
lidQ  <rf  Catholic  institutions ;  while  it  is  so  well  tempi^red 
k^:  piety  and  benevolence  as  seldom  to  be  in  a  state  of  d\9^ 
eordancy  with  the  feelings  or  the  sentiments  of  a  rationill 
Protestant,  or  even  of  a  holy  theist,  who  sees  Ged  in  «^ery 
yiin^  which  nature  presents  to  bis  view;  in  a  grove  wartv*  ' 
Ihig  with  untaught  harmonies,  in  a  mead  painted  withr 
flowers,  in  a  sky  blazing  with  the  sun-ftt  noMi^  er  glowing 
with  the  moon  and  the  stars  by  night. 
•  We  respect  and  we  esteem  that  man  ivho  sincerely  prd-ff 
fesses  his  the(dogical  sentiments,  whatever  they  may  be; 
in  whose  mind  they  are  so  constantly  present  as  to  maker 
him  discern  the  spirit  of  God,  actively  bounteous  and  in-' 
finitely  wise  in  the  greater  events,  and  even  in  the  miauter 
circumstances  of  human  life.  It  was  the  reUiark  of  a  pro- 
ibnndly  reflective  roan,  that  Providente  often  hangs  events 
of  the  greatest  weight  on  the  most  delicate  ana  slender 
threads.  The  force  of  causation  must  not,  with  respect  to  ' 
bis  providential  government,  be  determined  by  its  appa- 
rent strength  or  weakness ;  for  in  the  tissue  of  the  divi]ne 
proceedings,  there  is  always  something  which  eludes  tlie 
nicest  calculations  of  human  prudence,  and  indeed  mocks 
the  utmost  strength  of  human  foresig  ht.  But  the  constant 
presence  of  God  in  the  world,  and  his  perpetual  agency 
m  all  that  we  see  or  feel,  shows  that  with  those,  who  are 
impressed  with  this  wholesome  truth,  fliere  is  no  descrip- 
tion, even  of  a  flower  or  a  leaf,  in  which  some  religious 
reflection  may  not  aptly  be  indulged,  or  with  which  some 
sentiment  of  piety  may  not  strictly  accord.  These  vo- 
lumes of  Mr.  E usance  are  pervaded  not  by  a  sectariaif 
spirit,  but  by  that  tlieopathy  which  arises  in  the  soul  fromr 
a  comprehensive  view  of  human  interests,  and  a  tendei^ 
regftrd  fbr  human  happiness,  which  is,  when  rightly  eon-* 
sidered,  not  in  any  d?i^ree  so  much  dependent  on  imity  . 
of  belief,  as  on  the  influence  of  mutual  charity.  ''* '   *  ' 

'The  mind  of  our  tmveller  anpears  to  be  of  that  finely 
harmonized  tone,  that  he  conli  not  walk  through  a  foresl^ 
or  up  a  mountain,  pr  over  a  plain,  or  by  the  margin  of  the 
«<^a,  or  the  banks  of  a  rill,  without  being  feelingly  cott-^ 
8Ci6u8  that  God  is  present  in  every  scene,  whether  it  bo 
pcidpled  or  solitai'y,  lowly  or  sublime.  This  is  What  we 
calf  4  Ifceopathetic  spirit;  and  this  spirit  js  certainly 

•  •  «  -  ♦ 
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fttMbvMtbU  pr6ofk  of  ite  pronto;  aBtl  he  who  r«ii<)i  ^ 
unless  lie  be  in^naiite  a«  a  st^ne,  mast  feel,  w  he  nrsjic 
oeeds,  a  portion  of  thai  devotional  whteh  th«  aiiihdf - 
evideiiliv  frU.  We  niual  coniefls,  without  any  ffattety 
the  cine  side,  or  nn^  affectatioD,  which  we  eqaalij  de<^ 
Wfkfm  OR  the  other,  that  thia  i^as  the  ioipre^ion  which  H 
made  upon  xxt  during  the  perusal*,  and  when  we  lay 
it  down  we  ^n  say  of  it  as  Homer  did  of  the  effecl 
Ml  upon  Ihe  iaia4  of  Agameqmoii  hy  the  message  of 
i^^h  ,  ^-  ♦ 

r^fcmm.  London  t  Loi^fman,  1813.  lft<r  , 

^  THESfi tries  are  four  in  nnmber.  The  first  is  entiilecl 
JUulf  Anlao  'aiid  Ln^  /ano.  The  following  is  adigbl 
4Mftcli*of  tl^  l^dy  Anne  and  lady  Jane  are  br- 

nhiins^  and  else  fi^t  coualna.  Thejr  are  both  left  on  the 
deadi  e^  their  parents  mder  Ihe  nirdiMwhip  of  a  Mr. 
Fbm^.  This  Mr.  Perey  has  an  omy  sent  who  is  a  verjr 
^terming,  sensible,  and  feMnonable  yoong  man ;  and  who, 
as  it  may  be  presumed,  falls  in  love  with  one  of  his  &ther*a 
lieaiitiftil  wards;  but  unfortoinatelj  be  stumbles  upon  the 
•  we  lAo  is  the  least  likely  to  make  him  hiippy.  tietSj 
JWne;  Aongb  a  faeantiAil  and  a  most  ftsoinating  wotean, 
is  by  no'ipieans  calculated  to  mafce  ag^ood^  though  die  is 
eminently  c|aalified  Ibt  a  foMmfAk  wflb.  She  is  Mttipf* 
tiU^)  4m  k  witty;  she  is  volatile;. she  is  thoughtless. 
Bha  is  Ilii*  votary  of  pleasitre;  she  is  extraveipnt^  she*  la 
eeeaUmeiov  of  debts;  andshe  madeterniifledeaiDbl^' 


Tat  ihe'  is  repmented  as  Jiavi  fig;  an  aflbctionale  Mttr^ blH 
mt  AonghtlBssness  and  extravagance  render  Aii  'iiBii^ 
tion^  heart  of  very  Httle  use.  At  a  tale  of^Wo^sitfe  %i 
sdl  camnlseffatien.  She  is  the^eneml  ^  {mtMNkesa^f 
^hresB^T  and  she  <  |;ave  to  cMrity  ^t  she  oil^^W  hiiMt. 
i|Ar«n  to  Matiee/  ShepoaBfessed  oiibrtilna<%  WtolM. 

<^A|nili'r  vfataas,  which  threw  a  gUtterlttg  vi^ilieiW^il^  vi^i^s 
•of  la^haraGb;r„and  thsri^  bestesr  ^nit  a  faiie«iNidlaaee  ditQ- 
>to;  direct.  Lady  Jans  Itnew  that' those  ^miirSciMi^b  IimT 
jjpi^}usf^;||erjMWibfUi,dffr  peace  and  fbrtut^  ai^  lovsrsddber  in  his 
esteem,  were  either  not  knewn  to.tli^.W(or|d;ror^ei<  forgod«n 
ia  lier  deeds  of  chaqty,  Uer  aetjye  benevokru^e,  :i||id'  |he  fasci- 

anCiens  eC  her  penea  ;  aed  though  her  heart  was  weaadad 
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^«  ""JP  MI'  ^^^SW^^  ^^^^ 

iOBsrof  faer-fiiolts,  it  rt^uired  fiore  Areilgth  of  mind  thin  ilitf 
p08«es6«d  lo  break  llircni||(h  habits,  the  iodulgtnee  of  wbi€lr4lli 
tf^  ikttlro^  tbfit  popularity  wbich  was  her  favourite  idol/  '  ^ci^ 
;tiiere,  ace  no  cbaraqt^rs,'  si^t  Mrs.  Opie,  '  so  dongcf* 
OjUa  io  society  as  those  which  unite  great  virtnea  with  gfest 
fiuiUs,  fjftd  »ed|ic€       the  former  into  iflpitatiMoc  ti^l|U|kli0O  4Mf 

m»%fe^  9i  won.  iin»roi^|»ni<yjj.by 

t)|^)^Gtio|iifitvirtecKb«coi^  a  pt:ey  t/o,.  tbfifOije.j|fic«qii^ 
•ciously,  byaMant  ortbe  other/  \->v  > 

.L&dv  Jane  pursuOT  bar  gtddjr  eareer,  and  i»  a  8«»con4 
lln»  Han^  m  her  ntpentfttd  and  thougbtlaia  life ;  bul 
soBseaiiiie  more  ioielVtti  tluiii  that  hdy  is  repremted  im 
hve  had.  Lady  Anne  is  described  as  the  Cecilia  of  thf 
tiB^e,  bnt  witlwiilMr  speetu^  wmmm  Ladf  Annff 
is^^irnly  wtnous  i  hu  je<;  Uberri  and  beantifvl^  ^  Slia 
ilniggles  with  a  hopelm  paiaiofi,  as  she  had  fallen  rn  loirv 
HiMl  Mr.  Pero^  beibcaito  detllivedUi  pMieir  ttfler 
mmm  lmigJmm^-  Tke  scemat'ofdktieflB  which  ^siAi- 
w»|ttmti>flie  Miiiip  of  Mr.  Bwwy  with  Imd^JiuutfmA 
#M  the  pradttSl  «f  fcertfuulin  wpisdyalily  and  gaahttil: 
iqfttnatiiHii  iM  ^fiwrtiM  mm  wdighleiied  condiictw 
iiadkJkini»«f0«very  feelingly  ponrtti^^id^  aai  tffbifcal ^ 
IWiliieMital  t»atipea» .  ^eoae.  i*  fcinily^  diiiii  aiil 

ruLsidy  Jane, alter  borr^iring  ImmimmwiM^hmmmM 
«Mvel]r,  mtbevnlfar  phrase  is^  ^te.  keep  the  wvMAiii  liir 
4QCNr,-*-«nd  delude  ner  hodbaadi  atiasAesnMetoaiMlMi^ 
^Ao^Mid*  ThfavQliiiyorihdMoiimdfollj^^ 
•ad,  as  Imp  tasle  iras  Mtfivdled,  and  ep  e»sry4hsag  dii 
#i^i#i»iy  dwig:  she  said^emy  tiling  she  won,  aad)  eniMf 
fliie  deeeratod,  was  the  flishiony^-^she,  ef  towtef  ifpsi^ 
M4Miexpenee.to.  keep  up  her  name  ftif  elegance  and  ptn^- 
AsioD  in  Ihe  Aouf  At thb splendid .ftte  she  hailJb»> 
ipokea  her  dtooorations  fiv  her  rooms  of  an  arlilkial^floM^ 
JodBer  ofgreatteminence  in  his  Une^  whohaAoBiplojedft 
MopjsHUlto  make  him  aome  foses^ :  ^  .OefooBasititai. 
!f  he  MQi^who  was  Medv,  expeded  to.be  pakTai  ttelQi* 
IfriBaQiM  hoM  his  wortL  This,  however,  wi|s.iM^dm 
tase^  biit^  as  he  could  not  wait,  he  solicited.iirraiafcr 
.4loiiioiihieen|rioj^ri  wlio^  knowii^  that  hatinight  apfcht 

£id  !>▼  Lady  diaae  mjeavsi  sent  him  to  har,  dsmkiphks 
say<ttMitha»hadsaiitMay.aepo«ipanied4y  anli^eaieim 
moaaam  «QHgemiN^•--^i2adv' Jano,*  Wh09^  »hoiWlll* 
mtfM  Afikmtmiimwmd  poverty,  ^M^'^ti  ^omm 
tfl^kiU  ta  httf  MM«ili^;?^te  4ih^^  t^^^^ 
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inonej  for  the  occasion;  but;  instead  of  paying  it  tif 
the  poor  flower  maker,  she  loses  it  at  cards  in  the  evening, 
Lad^  Jane  \^  also  freqiiently  importuhed  for  paTment  by 
the  poor  man's  wiie^  but  gets  ac4liuig  but  empty  promises 
£>rner  pains,  ^  ^ 

•  Again  and  a^in  she  came,  till  Ellis  (Lad^  Jane's  maid)  oncf6 
more  presented  the  account  to  Lady  Jane, who  started  with  coit^ 
icious  ba^yeness  when  she  saw  It ;  nor  cottld  she  be  easy  till  sh^ 
told  Lady  Anoethe  dreunstance,  aiid  receifcd  money  tb  di*- 
chargait.  But  the  neat  moraing  Si  file  of  wo  was  preseiited  to 
fer  of  a  very  shocking  kind;  and;  as  tl^  generill  petronesjk  nf 
Hisliess^  Lady  Jane  gave  to  charity  what  she  c»iigbt  to  liavegiiw 
46.|Mkt/  and  the  poor  6ow«r  maker  again  went  awi^  nil* 

|)ai  I. 

The  poor  nam  who  wte  oppressed  with  debts  which  a 
aaMhU  put  of  what  was  .  owing  to  him  would  iwre  paid,  is 
«rmted,  and  rather  than  go  to  a  jail  he  oominitt  suicide. 
His  wife  is  ovarwhelroedwith  distraction,  and  for  some  time 
is  confined  in  a  mad-house.  She  is  lat  length  dismissed  as 
cured ;  but,  on  t^eturoHig  to  her  meiuicholy  home^  »he 
fencies  that  she  is  warned  in  a  dnBam  to  revenge  her 
iiusb«Bd*B  death  on  the  Lady  Jane  Percy,  who  had  been 
thfe  cause  of  all  her  wow  She  finds  the  knife  with  which 
ber  hiMbnod  bad  committed  the  rash  act  of  selfMuufder, 
and  proceeds  to  the  house  of  Lady  Jane,  and  joins 
the  crowd  that  alwa^rs  thronged  her  ladyship's  door,  in 
order  to  see  the  beautifiil  woman  of  fiuhion  step  into  her 
cniriage  in  fiiU  dress. 

<Sbe  DOW  appeared  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  ever,  and  stop- 
ped an  instant  on  the  last  step,  perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
playing herself.  At  this  instant  a  woman  rushed  up  to  her,  and 
almost  buried  a  knife  in  her  body.  Ladv  Jane  shrieked  and 
fell,  while  the  iucensed  pupul'c^ce  seized  the  asi»assio»  ana  OUe  oi 
the  servants  drew  tiie  knife  out  of  ibe  wound.' 

The  husbiEind's  agon  v  at  this  horrid  scene  is  very  pathe- 
tically described,  as  well  as  the  shock  which  be  suners  on 
hearing  the  following  tale  when  he  went  into  the  room 
where  she  was  detained. 

•*  A  woman!"  exclaimed  he,  avertings  his  head  with  agony 
from  the  being  who  had  perhaps  murdered  his  wife:  "What 

Soor  wretch  !  could  le«id  you  to  such  a  crime  ?^  ••Slie  is*mad» 
ear  Sir,"  said  Jennings  eagerly.  **  Yes,  1  aia  mad,"  replied 
she,  **  but.then  who  made  me  so  ?  My  Lady  Percy  T  Percji 
Mrted»  bntsaid*  *f  Go  on — who  areyoa  1  am  nobody  now, 
•ml  haw  nothing,  bet  I  was  onee  •Waltof's  the  flowef-maker^ 
b|>P3r  wife ;  Ibr  he  was  the  best  of  bushandB;"  And  where  is 
h^r-wM  Pcngr.  **  im  km«^  I  hop^.  though  he  dl*e«t 
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go  to  pmotfi  lieisa'ttse,  my  Lady  .Percy  Wou14^ 
w^^fky  faitin»  .and  so  he  ran  Id  debt  P**  Here    Jenhings  had  not  * 
sl^porledSni^Percy  woald  baVe  fallen  ^n  tbe^ground>  'and  tb^  ^ 
wotoft.went  oAf  for  Jm. could,  not  ioterropt'her.'     Well,  t  saw* 
4iini  die; — andfl^r  two.  months .)[  was,  I  6ncY»  dead  too;  but  I, 
<ftfne  to  life  ajgain,  and  went  homei— to  a  home  without  Wal-' 
tefs  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  "got  sfeltled,  he  appeared  to  me ;  but^"  • 
iMtm't  tell  what  he  said,  thousli  I  did  as  he  bade  me,  knd  that 
"Vijry  night  amongst  snnie  rubbish  I  found  the  very  khife  he 
u^d  to  kiti  himself.    Oh  !  snys  T,  this  is  what  he  meanr':^— s^ 
I^id  it  in  my  bosom,  for  I  knew  n  use  for  it,~and  I  dfd  as' 
Walters  bade  me,  and  I  revenged  him,  fof  1  have  kHied  Lady 
Percy."    Percy  could  bear  no  raore.'  '     .  • 

The  doath-bed  scene  of  this  proflii^^ate  woman  of  quality 
is  highly  \vroiiirht,and  holds  up  to  the  thoughtless  and  vola- 
tile part  of  hor  sox  an  awf'i!  lesson :  thou£jh  we  could' 
wish  th'frt  the  fair  aut'io  ess  had  employed  any  other  mean' 
ofhringin<i;  about  the  catastrophe  than  that  of  assassi- 
nation. T  ie  necessity  of  iuculcatin<T  self-denial  in  children" 
is  very  happily  er^eirapliiied  ill  the  above  tale  ^pf  Lady  Anne 
and  Lady  Jane.  *        /  ^ 

T!*he  second  tale  is  intitled  '  Appearance  is  against  Her/ 
This  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  first.  It,  however^  coni 
veys  an  excellent  ^norgl;  aijd  pl-ices  the  crime  of  female 
coquetcy  in  a  very  edifyinoj  point  of  view.  T^he  third  is 
called  ^Austin  and  his  Wife;*  and  this  we  look  upon  as 
the  most  impQrtai|t  as^well  as  the  most,  interesting  of  the 
wholie. .  It  U^a  very  melancholy  tale ;  but  it . fraught . 

with  so  many  iinpor^iit  t^uth^ithat  we  8b4  9^ 
ac^pount  of  it  as  our  limits  will  permit.'  '  t 

jAustin  isa  country  shopteeelperi  ai^  .hai(M.4uily.  cbild, 
a  fine,  haudsome  lad,  whom,  be  eiideavoi^%to  impress. wit|i 
a  love  of  truth  and  with  everj  good  pitneiple-  that  wouU 
'laako  him  an  honest  and  Mpedahb  aaember  of  society.^ 
Austin  looked  ujf)!aa  4iia 'dass  of  society  inr which- 4ie  .*w«a/ 
placed  to  be,  as  it  w^re,  '  .i  >• 

'the  chief  depository  of  a  country's  virtue  and  a  country's  hap-v 
jfinesiy  as.Oiiir  moVality  (says  he  to  his  friend  with  whom  he  is 
^fefpittipl^  on  the  system  of  education)  has  not  those  artificial 
fences  which  •j;uar<i  the  higher  orders.    The  gentleman,  begin- ^ 
ning  from  the  class  inimf^diately  above  us  till  one  comes  to  the 
hig^iest  of  all  ranks,  a  rank  above  restraint  because  above  res- 
ponsibility, is  roiitrained  from  lying,  fraud,  and  so  forth,  by  a 
sort  of  factitious  honour,  if  he  has  not  the  real  one.    He  is  al-  ' 
ways  acting  a  part,  and  must  abstain  at  least  from  ungentlemanly 
vices^  though  lie  may  not  have  good  principles :  therefore 
though  he  may  game,  intrigue,  and  run  in  debt,  be  is  not  expos- 
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to  those  temptations  wbicb  in  a  ^^^tj^  ^^S?' 
lyiDg,  to  dishonest  practkea  in  ta^e,  tQji?3j^^  I 
ind  ta the  gallows.'      ^       .        ^ ^   ,     ,  < 

''this  worthy  man  p»«Mt."»  J?*' JS^c^'y.^"  *'US?2!Il; 
what  he  wished  to  in?«l«lite.  R«hW*ift,  who 

and  doting  mother,  by  htf  IB-tirt^  imlt»lg«^c^^^^ 
acted  her  husband's  wiser  obn  of  e«"««*!»^-A  u^l^IlS^ 
when  Edwin,  her  darling W KJ^'LiS? 
for  telW  an  untruth  and  sent  to  bed  without  lin  mipp^^ 
Bhe  would,  in  the  fondness  of  her  ^^^JP}^^J^ 
her  h'Jsbend,  sit  by  his  bed-side,  soqUW^VI  wttb  tumm 
mi  pamper  him  with  plum-cake,  &c.       ^    .   .  ^ 
TsSlshe  meant  well,  and  thought  henelf  the 
Aw.  the  error  was  ia  her,  hesd.  Bjt  h«  h«ft. 
"eak  people  she  woull  nil  »rfM»  ^  *e  «ided  bv  tnv  oBe 

Therefor.,  though  .b<,s«|n4 

not  miskad  her : .  "od  consejjneiitii,  though  she  d'd  "ot  open  y 
OTD^eSf  iStond^wOI  wall  to  ?dwm.  she  d.d  it  ik 

M^H  "lllfflb  step  by  ttep  into  the  patSs  of  vice ;  he 
'  tt  uAiim  Wa  Wpllgnance  to  fidsehood,  end  shows  but 
^e  MtWtancetothd^  but  all  these  bad  symptoms  are 
tihmi  tofctlierbr  theftwIMilbndness  of  his  mother  1  he 
'  —      "  ^  to  i  gota  knon  t»  l»««k  and  in<^^ 

^''WWiiA  ^  ^  ^^itfl^  to  be  86  gmt  a  liar  himself,  that 
fcdM  ©of  m  m  trtitb  <tf  oth«r6.  It  is  probabk  that  he 

faj^fctlliillliim  rmt  it  nftht  vice  of  lying  as  soon  as  n  became 
SSltoto  Ml'MiCt ;  becMMB  Austin  h  l.i  out  to  Irs  ajd  cam- 
StteptfiilT  Ibf  ant  talk  lie  Bright  comjjir,  provided  he  ho* 
SklflMi  opirfy CODftliWi  It,  tnd  dii  ty  falsehood  eo^ 
^^to  mde  aeiection.    Ptst  Edwin,  not  t*  usting  to  his  fatbej  3 

LiKOMlte  he  knew  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
^^•oiitlDBed  with  the  wrtyj^  privity  of  his  mother,  tt 

lii.  and  lie  undetected.  .....  j  ^  iLt^ 

•  One  day  as  Edwin  was  walking  sn  their  littLi  garden,  Mrf  . 
Austin  saw  so»nethipg  shining  in  his  hand,  which  be  was  aurvey- 
ing  with  evident  pleasure  ;  and  comhag        *>g  JJWff'*''^ 
taw  it  was  a  netted  purse  with  steel  tasiela* 
jKt that  purse?"  said  his  mother,  pale  with  alarm. 
V  replied  the  boy.    "  Found  it  I  -trfm 
ind  wherer      ifrby.  X  tell  you  1  did  Mjtf  cried  E*^ 
turlilv.  "and  thaft  enough."   "No.  it  w  nat,  Sir.^1  mu^ 
Wi^tre  you  found  it.",  "I  sbaU  J^?* "   "  Very 

:5eO.  Sir:  then  wit  fiither  ahaU  make  yoil."  'S^^^J^^J^^Z 
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•  •  •   to  the  unfcrtu„r  ^dt  r  ^At"thJ-*^'^"^^^^^^ 
Kis  father  began  to  'thrnk  it  t,m.     ff"  ^r'^^'^n.  ' 
tice,  the  beauty  of  his  focVLn  out  appren- 

be  sooken  of  "1  kdrf  ntrpl'iL* '^^ 
was  labour  tiff  under  a  fit  of  ifi!,„T        •  ,    "  mother* 
extreme,  and  the  0^0,^6  u.Ll  r  '  *  ""^"""^ 

•  h.r  friends  00  theSttn^Slrrrn'-** 

«/b^:;heiit?£tri^^^^^ 

bad  not  been  kind  to  bi.n  and^^oiu/h-  ''  t' 

>PMr  severe  matlier,  wCcorreffet  0^!^,'"""^^  '^'^K 
by  tlieml'  V"rreci  ibeir  children  are  i,ew  Io*m1^ 

paj  a  visit  to  his  oarenta    Ti.t  K      ^""stmas  he  was  to 
Jri4s ;  the  fond  Srtepl^e,  hTU'T  >f' 

her  friends  to  welXe' I^e  h^r  S^^^Z ''  tI^  k"' 
SSeS    turtl^'"     ""^  coach-office  :K;Edwt 

fc-  da,s  woSd    ht  t^vr  ?&rH= « 

not  to  write  as  in  nil  r^J^u  TT.^  '  ^'^^     desires  them 
|o««  bef.^Je'TL'i'^'l^iK^^^^^^ 

fcud  parents  « went  to  bed   hinnw  i«'  .1.         "'Sj**  ^ 
«ncer  but  on  the  thirdd;/a?e7J'kl% 
inferms  them  that  be  had  dLed  «^I.  T  ^^'l*"  """astor 
married  woman  who  hnd  Ko^E     wKh  his  wife's  sister,  a 
V.  had  di«cover;d^Lir  re^,""  r/i^!,'^'''^  T^e:  »»i«t 
io  London  and  taken  Edwrtack*'    Thir'  Jl!:^-^ 
intelligence  neariv  breaks  fK»  *  "'9  ovwwMm  Bff 

cutyiT wortSjlS: tf/soT  ^'^'^^f "  '^^^ 

:•'  So.  90,  at  seventeen  S  is  a  r^ll  ^"^^  sorrowJ. 
*rer  I  O  wife,  f  doubt  von tve^^  1'?^^"  l""*  "  ""^W- 
letter,  that  accursed  KrVa  mlrr„7^^i''''**^"* '  '^''.t 
jBore  dee,,ly.rooted  vice  than  ThiT  ^<^'"»> 
«o .ddW  he.  walk      dol„  ,he  room'^^J  "^T. ' 

Wt  deceive  .y  ^f,^  To 
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n^,  ftM7£notdo  so  now. .  But  a  falsehood  I  now  believe  txiM 
him  nothing  and  therefore  be  is  prepared  and  ripe  for'  every  ' 
other  vice!   O  wife  I  misledp  nnliappy  womaQ  1  this  cones  of 

y6ur  concealing  ' 

,  Here,  however,  the  unhappy  father  is  stopped  by  the 
l^rief  of  t^is  wife,  who' had  ftilleii  ittto  a  state  of  inRensibiU 
itr.^  On  her  recovery  they  retiim  to  the  melancbolrf 
subject. 

V'  But  what  shall  we  do  with'thts  offending  child,"  said  Austin^ ' 
"iVbat  ean  he  do  ?    Whithef  can  he  go  V*    "  Go  !*'  eiclakied 
his  mother,    Go !  why  this  is  hU  home,  James  ^Austin*  and  1 
trust  it  will  now,  and  txter  be  open  to  him !" ' 

/And  here,  let  every . olfended  parent  bold  in  BHiid  the 
worthy  Austin's  reply. 

'  "  Well  said,  my  love,"  replied  thehushand.  *•  Whatever  be 
the  crimes  of  a  child,  a  parent's  heart  should  never  be  shut 
against  him,  and  liis  arms  should  slielter  hiin  if  possible  from  a 
frowning  world :— and  shame  und  ivo  H2;ht  on  tlie  heads  of 
those  ]>H rents  who  can  in  a  criminal  forget  the  babe  whom  tliey 
called  info  existence,  and  >Nhcmi,  perhaps,  their  want  of  care,  and 
their  neglect  in  his  helpless  infancy,  exposed  to  acqvnre  thos6  . 
tendencips  to  evil  which  ultimately  led  to  ruin  and  infamy  !  My 
dearest  love,  how  could  you  suppose  that,  when  1  said,  whi- 
ther is  Edwin  to  go  ?  ,1  meant  to  forbid  the  poor  child  from,. 
comin«'  home  I"  * 

We  must  hasten  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible  to  the 
'  catastrophe  of  this  instructive  and  pathetic  tale.  The  scene 
on  Edwin's  return  home,  and  the  reception  which  he  expe- 
riences U  om  his  parents  after  his  delinquency  are  well  conr 
'  •  ceived  and  Idghly  natural.  There  is  somethina^  truly  af-  ' 
fecting  in  the  poor  mother's  tender  atteutious  to  her  b|B-„ 
loved  child. 

Edwin  is  afterwards  plLiced  with  a  relation  in  London^ 
as  a  chemist,    Austin  exacts  from  his  son  a  solemn  pro- 

'  mise  never  more  to  sj^e  Mrs.  Verney  (the  woman  bv  whom 
be  had  been  seduced  )  and  Edwin  '  er/r/y  used  to  habits  o£ 
dissh)iUialio7i  and  Jahthood.  had  no  objection  to  o;ive  the 
assurance  required,  because  lie  did  not  feel  himself  at  all 
hpund  to  abide  1  y  it.'  1 1  is  not  lon^  before  he  accidentally 
meets  with  Mrs.Verney,  w  iio  was  in  hf2;h  hccping ;  and  she 
regaiDs  her  empire  over  the  infatuatetlyt  i  th.  She  proves  a 

'  second 1 1 11  wood  :  and  induces  him  to  roi)  his  master  as  a 
resource  for  her  extravagance.  This  be insj;  detected  he 
quits  his  relation,  ?nd  i;ct5  into  a  countiui^-house ;  where 
by  his-plai^bibijity  and  attention  lie  eo?>ci!'utes  the  regard 
•  .  of  his  empioyer,who  promises  to  take  him  in  as  a  partner.' 
A^'tbeilf  Goaduet.Qf  ii«dwic  v^^hilst  with,  his  reiaiioa  wa» 
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liept  a  secret  from  his  parents  their  minds  were  set  at  rest  . 
concerning  the  abandoned  woman,  witU  \vhom  their  son 
was  wasting  both  his  money  and  his  time.    Years  pass  on  ; 

.  they  hear  unpleasant  rumours :  they  fear,  they  tremble,-^ 
but  they  hope  fur  the  best.  In  his  last  visit  to  his  parents 
Edwin  evinced  so  much  tenderness  for  them,  that  had  not 
poor  Austin  cau«-ht  him.  as  he  landed,  recurring  to  his  old 
and  rooted  habit  of  lyiiii^^  he  wouki  have  l>een  at  perfect 
case.  Some  months  aitcr  this  Edwin^s  letters  were 
confused;  and  his  hand  writings  bore  marks  of  agita-' 

.  tion.    Austin  hears  also  that  Mrs.  V^erney,  after  having 
passed  from  keeper  to  keeper,  was  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  profli2;acy,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  her  ' 
,   coming;  to  an  untimely  end.    "If,"  cried  A  ustia  clasping^ 

,Jiis  hands  with  agony,  "if  this  wretched  woman's  siale 
ebould  have  any  thinjEi;  to  do  uith  my  son's  altered  styje 
and  trembling  hand  He  writes  to  him  a  most  pathetic 
letter;  entreats  him  to  conlide  in  his  hcat^  \\U  frue  frkmb^ 
who  lived  /(vr  and  ti2  him.  This  letter,  blotted  uith  the 
tears  of  parental  atfection.  receives  no  answer. — At  length 
the  thunderbolt  fails !  Edwiii,  madly  devoted  to  this  aban- 
doned won)an,  in  order  to  sav  '  lier  from  a  jail, 
*  made  free  willi  some  money  f-utrubted  to  his  care;  and  havmg 
Kolti  iritlia  bonds  to  a  couMderable  amount,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  endeavoured  to  set  tire  to  the  premises,  iii  order  to  con- 
<;eal  liis  theft  by  destroying  the  remaining  bonds  and  papers. 
The  combustible  matter  was,  however,  distovered  just  in  time, 
and^'oarsooandtbeWretchcki  woinaoescaped  together.  Howler 
mch.  n  reward  is  offered  for  bis  apprehensioa 

«  and  such  an  accurate  description  of  bis  person  and  dress  is  posj^  • 
cd^ip  in  large  letters  on  the  walls- Aerf,  and  Is  sent  to  every 
principal  town  in  the  kingdom^  that  I  dare  not  bid  you  expect 

.  he  will  escape  being  seized.'    .«  *  • 

The  IbeJinp  of  the  parents  may  be  conceived,  but  we 
must  leave  the  description  to  the  able  pen  of  Mrs.  Opie. 

'  Itisbardiy  possible  to  refrain  from  tears -on  reading^  the 
.  'beautifiil  ana  simple  descriptions  of  tbe  grie^  oftbe  worfliy 
Austin  and  his  mfe.   Edwin,  forsaken  dj  his  paramour,  . 
"wanders  oirer  the  United  Kingdoms,  associiiting  with  the 
nrofli^te  and  drowning  the  sense  of  bis  misery  in  driln- 

'  f^eiiness. 

'Bfisery  increased  by  the  desertion,  and  barrowly  escaped 
lieaclDery  of  the  woman  who  bad  been  bis  seducer  and  his  ruin*  ' 
IHss;  wandering  thus  amongst  ruffians  and  wearing  the  disguise 
of.osa  under  a  feigned  name,  and  every  trace  of  his  former  self 
oiiscared,  exposed  to  all  the  blasts  of  wintry  nights^  and,  biding  . 
^tplng  tl^e  dsy  in  Ipne  unwholesome  dw«lungs  .was  bci  whose 
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='1ttAh  wii«tia«««^^'»^>tfc  »*>*'*^'™^^P*^^^^    rapture,  «hai^^^« 
^me>f  was  reared  upon  a  motber  i  bosom.  Had  ^rfco^  .^^tw, 
from  the  first  hour  of  bis  existence  to  the  prcaent  agvBWfiig** 

his  shiitil*  iind  his  wickedoese.  uraB  tie  «r|troM|e«l:  « 
Iher's^re,  a  fiither'«  prayert/  '  ^  , 

liidTo  iuid  to  the  keen  regret* of  ftfawiHrtlyroujRl^^^ 
thisdi-eadful  blow,they  come  very  un^p^tedly  mte  a  biM|d* 
^Aie  fortune,  by  the  death  of  a  ~^?«^|*24''^^ 
IttippY  beyond  compare  co«ld  thej  kilow :|ll#*t«  »i-  tUffir 
^l^ciipite  but  belc^d  chihl.      i'-    r  V^-^^  'ZL 
Every  parent  who  reads  the  tale  of  AilMiii  wMmBmm^ 
III  fe^  liiost  acutfely  the  little  ^endenwiw^^lM^ 

Jie  has  w>  faithftiily  and  l^^'^^^S?*^^^^ 
in  select  the  ft>»owin^  AftertlA;i»w%^^ 
-,l»ttled  in  a  beautiful  small  house,  which  ^  ««f^^^ 

Kjarents  in  evident  ''^J-^j?"  f< 
tlexitpt  when  one  of  them  made  an  effoit  toTa?k> 
r.cwl  aiiUtioft,  or  to  endeavour  to  aoiiuc  tib.otl^n  "tl^hy 
^  Sis  ifiiiui^^     ttie  single  additio«  of  l/lWW*  d»^^ 
;,p«'s;  but  Ae  meal  was.  j^^^^^^  iJlKl  -f^^»X."l*y*?: 

^  ioyed"    Intbft  wning,  iMisli»  *ewM  cta^^^ 

'  .  Ike  fendei.  "My  dear.  ^if<       K  -we  f«  vetj  fill)r  p«o. 

oSTlIwift  what,V  jM.  woiild  be  kss  pamful.  t 
^  i^^S^mlef» mng tihctoit all  day  with  a  coiiscionsnes. 
15S^  w2ld  E^^^  ^^'^  """^^^^  mention  to 

^'^g!^>  i!S\;J«rt"t  I  feared  to  afflict  you  by  remiuaing 

ririnTfauUen'Dr^o^      "  but  1  did  not  forget  ,r  norhave 
K  il  ]ade€d«fW  frrg^tt^'^     '  ^'  husband  :  and 

^t^XSw^^^  but  I  mua  tell  vou  — I  always. 

trtSaSiow,  uied  to  make  something  for  him  or  ba>  him  a  present 
Si  kls birth-day;  and  1  have  done  the  same  ever  smce we  tort 
T'lSn-    ILtyear  I  made  him  new  shirts;  this  year  Iffi^ 
'  ^  fiolnfte  neckcloths,  but  finer  than  ever  ih^  fini^stfisould  iret 
'\    honour  pf  owf  n^w  riches^ 
'  :nn  9^  laugh,  and  at  first  he  could^liot 
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the  midst  of  his  errors  forg6t  be  was  my  child,  and  a  most  dear 
-''one  loo  Here  a  pause  of  strong  emotion  succeeded,  and  the 
'^flittering  gift  was  laid  on  the  table  again  dimmed  with  a  mo- 

'ther's  tears.'  .   ^  ^  j 

The  abovfe  as  ^ell  as  what  follows  is  full  of  interest,  and 
will  not  be  read  without  strong  emotions  by  those  who  are 
''  possessed  of  only  common  sensibility.— The  story  .thilt 
•^proceeds.    Austin  and  his  wife  ^ 
'  '  '  continued  to  sit  over  the  dying  embers  of  their  fire,  till  th« 
*  hour  of  eleven  struck,  till  the  maids  were  in  bed,  tUl  the  gard- 
'     ener  was  gone  home,  and  all  seemed  at  rest  but  themselves. 
And  here  we  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  "  setting  with  our  whi. 
.rdowaopen.  as  if  we  were  in  our  own  town  I"  "  However,"  r«>li^d 
Austin,  "  there  is  no  one  to  sec  us  :  but  I  will  first  go  and  see 
that  the  other  part  of  the  house  is  sepqre,  then  return  and  close 
V  this  shutter,  and  lock  up  the  watch."    Mrs.  Austin  mean  while 

•  J  iet  the  candles  on  t^ie  chimney-piece,  while  she  folded  up  neatly 

'l>n  the  table  the  neckcloths  which  she  had  taken  out  of  the 
drawers,  turuinj^  her  back  to  the  window  as  she  did  so.  While 
"''  thus  employed,  she  heard  from  the  parlour  adjoining  a  violent 
'noise,  as  of  persons  making  a  forcible  entry;  and  opening  the 
3k''door,  she  saw  her  husband  struggling  with  two  men.  Screaming 
violently  she  was  rushing  forward  to  his  assistan<je,  when  she 
'"'was  forcibly  lield  back  by  some  one  behind  her,  who,  no  doUbt, 
attracted  by  the  glittering  of  the  watch,  had  entered  the  house 
,fit  the  window ;   and  as  she  redoubled  her  cries,  her  assailant 
'''  exclaimed  with  a  dreadful  oath.  "  J'll  silence  you.  woman." 
i'  Then  with  a  knife  he  instantly  struck  her  bleeding,  dying, 
though  not  insensible,  on  the  ground  ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to 
assist  the  work  of  death  in  the  next  room,  when  the  light  from 
'     the  chimaey-piece  glared  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Austin,  who  now 
;    turned  her  closing  eyes  towards  him;  and  while  terror  and  as- 
}    tonishment  bereaved  him  of  the  power  of  motion,  he  in  his  vie- 
tim  saw  and  recognized  his  mother!    Spite  of  his  disguise  (for 
r  ,  what  can  hide  a  child  from  the  quick  eye  of  an  affectionate  mo- 
"ther?)  she  saw.  she  recognised  him;  and  when  she  Stretched 
;     out  her  hand  to  him  in  token  of  forgiveness,  as  she  read  the 
J     wildness  of  horror  and  surprise  on  his  countenance,  he  uttered 
a  deep  groan,  and  sunk  in  agony  beside  her.    It  was  indeed  her 
wretched  and  guilty  son ;  who  having  at  length  joined  a  gang  of 
?•    highwaymen  and  house-breakers,  one  of  whom  was  the  min  in 
the  stage-coach,  had  been  called  upon  by  his  comrade^  that 

*  night,  on  his  return  from  a  distant  scene  of  villany,  to  join  them 
^     in  an  attack  on  a  house  full  of  plate  in  the  neighbourhobdl— 

Maternal  tenderness,  the  ruling  passion  still  strong  in  death,  re- 
vived  Mrs.  Austin  for  awhile ;  and  raising  herself  with  great 
fffbrt,  she  gassed  with  anxious  enquiry  on  Edwin;  when  s^emg 

^^of        Ifcat  !b"  ti  ''jtl  o?^    :'f..  ii^f  ?         *   h  .,.  •!  r/'-'w  hiiog 
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her  husband  nearly  overpowered  by  the  ruffiaBfl,  she  ttttere«f  s 
noise  of  affright,  and  pushed  Edwin  with  her  arm  as  he  laj^ ' 
That  acHoo«  and  bis  father  s  voice  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  hd^ 
distress,  roused  him  from  his  momentary  stupor ;  and  seiaing 
the  knife  yet  reeking  with  a  mother's  blood,  he  rushed- between  ^ 
his  prostrate  father  and  the  uplifted  blow  of  destruction — while 
his  astonished  comrades  beheld  their  accomplice  converted  into  ' 
their  assailant.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  they  found  he  fought 
in  earnest;  but  they  had  <;!ven  him  a  wound  which  would  boon 
have  made  him  defencele».s,  when  the  gardener  and  a  friend  who 
had  been  luckily  sleeping  at  his  house,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed 
in  armed  with  cluhs ;  and  the  villains  were  glad  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate i-etreat  through  the  window.  The  anxious  xvife  and  ap- 
prehensive motlji  r  seemed  to  struggle  with  death  till  the  glad 
moment  arrived.  She  had  seen  her  wretched  son  fly  to  save  his 
father's  life,  and  she  had  seeo  him  accomplish  his  purpose  I  ft 
"Iras  enough ;  and  when  Edwin,  again  throwing  himself  besiide 
lier,  exMaimed,  Mother,  mother,  don't  carse  me,  I  bavesav<»A 
'BIm,  I  have  saved  him hanging  over  her.  in  agonies  that 
'nocked  the  power  of  wordt;,— while  her  'busband»  exhausted 
-with  fatigue,  and  ahnost  paralysed  with  hor^or^  crawled  towarda 
'Iter,  and  sapported  her  bead  upon  his  breast,  she  moved  bee 
lips  as  if  pronouncing  Edwin's  pardon :  she  tried  to  press  his 
bloody  hand  to  her  mouth ;  then  falling  back  on  the  bosom  of 
Justin,  she  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  At  this 
.moment  the  biood  from  the  wouiid  which  Edu in  had  received 
gushed  out  wiih  frightful  violence,  and  he  feU  a  corpse  upon 
the  body  of  his  moti.er/ 

The  necessity  of  bringing  up  children  in  a  fifrict  adher- 
ence to  truth,  could  not  well  be  more  forcibly  exemplified 
than  in  the  above  tale.  In  our  account  of  it  w#  have  otnit-* 
ted  the  character  of  Brograve^who  brought  up  his  only  son 
iipon  the  system  of  terror.  The  contrast  is  an  excellent 
one^  though  both  parents  fiiiied  in  their  attemptfi^  and 
were  frustrated  in  thdr  hopes.  The  next  tale  is  called 
the  Myaterious  Stranger^  which  no  doubt  has  its  merits; 
but  in  point  of  interest  it  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
that  of  Austin  and  his  wife.  The  literary  lame  of  ;Mn. 
Opie  will  receive  a  well-merited  additioD  from  <hes«r. 
^  Tales  of  Acal  JUIe.' 


I 


Art*  VIII.— »^fi  arigimid  Jowrmtl.fram  London,  io  SL 
JPeimburghr  by  way  of  Sipeden/  and  proceeding  from 
thence  to  Moscom^  ^ig^r  MUtcsu^  and  Berlin :  .witf^  0 
Descripihn  of  the  Poitrtomu^  and  every  thing  interest' 
inst^  in  the  Ruseim  snd'Pmssian^  C^iritals,  dfe^  rTb 
^    which  ore  added^  the  Namesy  DiHanees^  nnd  ^Priee  of 

'   each  Post,*  and  a  Voadndari/  of  the  most  usefid  Term^ ' 
in  English  and  Russian.    By  George  Green^  Esf^ 

*  .many  Years  resident  in  Russia.  '  I^ndons  Boesevl 
1813,  12ino.  7s.  6d/  "       /      *  ' 

MORE  inforniation  rdative  to  Russia  is  cdntsiiiedih 
thi^  Joiiroal  than,  in  many  larger  works.  We  Sftfedl  Hiledt 
U  few  particulars.  The  author  has  iveh  a  description  it 
_  Petersburgh  sufficiently  copious  ana  qiinute  to  se^ve  as  a 
goide^r  any  future  traVisUer*  He  has  exhibited  ft  sue* 
cinct  and  perspicuous  accpunt  of  the  different  public 
buildings,  institutions,  &c.  The  siuthor  Having  ipenUoned 
the  beast  market  as  the  place  where,  criminals  undergo  the 
pumshment  of  the  knout,  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  infliction,  toge therewith  additional  severities  on  aslaTef 
:  who  murdered  bis  niaslerb. 

'  A  ooachmao,  a  slave  of  Prince  Vablonotky^  a  FoliBh.ttobla^ 
man,  having  murdered  his  master'  returning  from  Coonl  Strn* 
gonoffs  country' seal,  upon  the  17th  -of  September,  after 
.Snding  ipeans  to  escape;. was  pursued,  taken  at  Novogorod/ and 
brought  back  to  St.  Peteraburgb,  where  he  was  sentenced  to 
receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  strokes  of  the  kaout,  to  ha?e  his 
fkce  marked  in  three  places  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  have* his 
nostrils  torn  out :  this  sentence  was  put  in  execution  on  the  se< 
cond  of  October  following,  new  style.  He  was  taken  from  the 
prison  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morninjj,  and  conducted  to  the 
police  ortice  i?'at«.  ,  tio in  w  hence  the  police  master  with  tlie  police 
guards,  on  liorseback,  conducted  him  to  the  place  ot  execntion, 
about  two  English  miles,  along  the  great  street  called  the  Neob- 
kui  Perspective:  the  procession  was  in  the  following  manner, 

*  First,  several  police  guards  to  clear  the  way ;  then  came  the 
first  police  master,  attended  by  several  district  police  mastcis, 
.  and,  after  them,  a  detachment  of  police  guards  on  horseback. 
"^Nextf  surrounded      a  great  number  of  the  same' guardii  on 
.  Yoot,  valked  the  cnaiinal^  bareheaded»  with  fetters  on  his  legs, 
and  handcuQB;  '  He  was  a  bearded  peasant,  dressed  in  a  long 
[  blue  habit,  which  they  wear  with  striped  pantaloons;  and  be« 
Jiind  him  walked  the  two  exccutioaers«  with'the  knouts  under 
^^theip  arms^ '  When  arrived  at  the  place  6f  'exefintion«  adetach- 
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-S^JSrT'^!?''**'*'^  upon  the  board:  bb  nM^ 

(whicbw  .short  "oodm  knd»  t^mti  to  •  irmnfular  stZ 
.    «bo«t  o»e  yrd  .nd  a  half  fcii|)t*,g;,B,b,  rtfri^g  hi^s^Jf  uJJL 

b.m  a<  each  blow  inpn|  the  bloo«  «  «Mk  WtHnger.  ftom 
^the  thong,  obserTing  an  interval  of  two  or  thme  MMMto'lkl 

iTtlL*"'!*""^*'-  After  gWi^  »l«  .tiolii,*e  »a««»ltee4 
ejr  the  other  execntioner,  who'  gate  the  MUelMabSr  Vl£i 
nme  manner  aa  the  former,  thus  cfaaogmg  every  shtA  'stra^ 
and  at  each  change  taking  fresh  thongs.  The  cries  of  WiS 
forlunate  man  were  dreadfel  iri  the  extreme,  for  the  first  serS 
IliftK\K"'"/'f';.*''"  Sr»<i»'*\y  lessened,  .ad  by  A, 
-'l^J^U  1°*'"^  w'wJ:  bad  it  not  been  fott  tM^Oth* 
^  ■CS^Si.'  -^*'^*'       ""^H*^        ««keii  it  for  |(»ted  Ifcrt 

i-  tkl^^i}V^  finbiied.  the  eiecutioners  untied  him:  nlM 
-  !S-.Sri  ■  J**!:-^*  one  holding  bis  hand  behind  bis  head  to 
*t2?Mlff5.«?Si the  marking  iron,  with  the  letter. 
JK  ^Wef)  cut  nmem,  m  m  to  have  a  sharp  edce ;  it  was  fixed 

'  •'T  «te  two  cheek,  of  th^ 

•»J^ctor:  after  ttat  fcr        «  «|r  *f  pinchet,.  Kke  sugar 

I  ■««  the  other  the  oirttfJe  of  tl»rttta.«f  tiei:i*M*i.aiid  1 
violent  jerk  he  fore  out  the  nerve  ;  tad  Ibea  tepcMM^Wlae 
operation  upoiv  the  other  side;  and  y«i.i»o«lS^ 

.  tile  suiiering  criminal  remained  sensible  eaMM.wilk^^  tV.^ilfths 
■Mistance,  to  throw  his  coat  over  bia  iMet^ted  «MUtot  tm 

.  71^41?'  '"^  ^«  conducted  back  fo  prison.' 

1  he  institution  which  is  called  the  NoU«  Cadet 

v-fPfSf?/"  be  an  excellent  establi^uneirt,  and  #e»  •< 

^,to  fit  the  tndivtdual  for  the  military  proftwiMi.  ^ne 
number  of  young  persons  admitted  into  this  ih^tiitWite. 

wBow^i hHBdi^  «>4,fifty,.of  wbm  ftuhiM 

•  Raasiaii  ifO^,  one  hundred  livo«»    f«I«bi|  iiM^*;  |«| 
fifty  wns  of  citixeu.   The  scholars  remain  t^eHeara  i^eLk 
class.   They  are  admitted  in  at  six  years  old.  and  requuB'^ 
•'  5!*       twentv  one  :  of  coane,  they  are  changed  vrtn  m^ 
r  ywDs.  the  numbers  discharged  and  uken  in  bei^goMliw^ 
.  ^*       •"t"""'  »f  the  first  year,  theyTreffi, 
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J»rthin  (mM  m  put  iuMhr  Qie  Indujiiorii  dhtdmH  IM  iim . 

MMrnesjici,  witb  other  tM^n*  They  Wear  ^yifngitml  jdiiie 
H%.|i^)>iwiift.llrH%  Mufo  up  fit  jaekeu  amt  Hoirsert.  Tb# 
«|bl||viri||g  thnt  Jf««rs  they  pa«9  from  the  womeo  to  that  of  eigtit 
twiparigk'iidanti.  and  a  dii:ec|6r;  the  (fre«t  n  the  tame  iHth  ine- 
.^Mci  to  aiiihey  but  not  as  to  the  cokwr.  at  thia  for  the  si^^ 

liiass  IS  white.   la  the  third  class,  they  .are  chMthed  in  gvlejr* 

:aiid  at^  the  eafliratioii  of  three  years  they  put  on  a  siii^>le  ca» 
/fgular  unifofiB.   The  fourth  and  fifth  class  take  three  years 

each,  and  theA  tkity  ^  KB^cr  tba  ofdcif  of.  the  o^cm/»fjyi^ 
,^^n  corps. 

'  Tiieir  education  at  this  house  is  moral,  tctentific,  civil  |^o4 
^  military.    Cleanliness,  tlie  first  and  most  necessary  of  a  j^hr* 

ahsal  education,  is  iiere  carried  to  the  highest  degree.  .ITha 
.^-.^oung  meu  are  well  cioatbed,  but  in  the  most  rigorous  season 
;;lhey  are  never  permitted  lo  wear  either  a  pelisse  or  cloak. 
^Their  food  it  simple,  and  their  drink  oothios  but  water ;  they 
^  ma  ail  five  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  heq  st  hum  at  night : 
i^«ry.lM^  "of  |l9f  day  m  nlicd  up  ky  .their  ttadias,  their  txpr* 

diCb  or  their  recreations.  .The  tatter  are  dways  propoitionird 
hkt^imfi0i^'  Tkom  of  the  SKWI  adnmoed  class  hm^  k  Afir 
«air!|ia|ien^  mm^  gi^hes,  and  orreries,  .iumI  lhair 
»mama  are  orusmaatad  vilh  the  busts  oC  great  om,  both  of^an* 
nt  an4  Mdrsn  Minas*  in  the  other  saloons  are  repiasmiA 
.£  tfcavdiflciaat  pf  flj^la  who  compose  the  whole  Russian  emfiiia. ; 

^  In-^prnportioo  as  their,  physical  education  is  rigdiaiMi^'jlo 
v  l^ir  aiosal  disciplina  is  miiil.  The  ^end  of  it  is  to  prevent 

oifeoees,  instead  of  puaishaim^.them.  Corporal  punisbmeatli 
K  prohibited ;  but  in  its  room,  privations  of  amuseinent  and  somII 
9  [military  degradations  are  substituted;  the  principal  design  is 
^Hfather  to  eicite  them  by  a  priii^pk  honour^  than  t^  raftjifin 
«>-  .lh!em  by  base  and  seTviie  fear. 

oi    '  The  institution  of  this  academy  pt^cribes  ihe  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  tirst  class,  according  to  the  understanding  of  the 
,  hay.    In  the  next  place,  folbw  the  Russian,  French,  and  C^r* 
£^  mao  languages;  drawing,  dancing,  writing,  and  the  four  grand 
3  rples  of  arithmetic.   The  second  class  are  taught  arithoieticy 
f'y*  j^^S>^phy*  chronology,  histoTVt -rnvtlKilogy,  and  tba 
Its  oC  the  Sclavonianlsnguage.  Im'thiri  cikss 


4^ 


jents  DL  the  Sclavonian language.  iM  thmi  ckss^onlfima 
mt€  silMlles;  and  thos^  aSm  hha#  any  di^M^tlbii  «a  hAr« 
Latin.  arvJiirectnre,  and  hoofc-h^ping,  an  hldimd w  it.  ^^Vha 
Amith  clai^;  irifbdaf'discnationlif  any  6f  ttMAtaM^afKmC 
^  'jlre  taught  matHeinatics, '  phih>sophy,  rh)etoric,  horssMnsiip^ 
hand,  andi  declamation  from  ai>nih'<of  -tha  htet  authors, 
Orbi^  ififih  chi&fi  learn  the  divine  law,  and  a  generaMnMnrMga 
^bf  iill  the  sciences ;  but  in  partieidar  that  of  military  taefies. 
.^iThus  their  edudltioil  lasts  fifteen  yaars,  and  when  it  is  Cnishcd 
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to  their  merit  and  laiea^  ;  or  i£  tl^^  prefec  a  civil  iitte#  llifif 
are  pjoviticd  with  piates.'      '  * 

Mr.  Green  says  ih^t  the  Knssinn  '  manner  of  Hving 
and  la^wg  among  the  lower  class  ot  llussiaas  h  h  arder 

.and  coarnt  r  tJian  that  of  almost  any  oilier  Europeuni^/ 
-  .Wh«itever  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  their  '  manner  . 
of  laying  J  which  seems  as  hard  at  least  as  can  well  be 
endured,  we  believe  that  their  iMuniier  of  living",  as  it  is 
described  in  the  next  extract,  is  neither  ho  hard  nor  so 

♦coarse  as  that  of  the  lower  order<«  in  muny  parts  of  this 
liighiy  civilized  and  hii^hly  cultivated  isle. 

*  Their  ordinary  tare  is  coarse  black  rye  bread,  and  a  kind 
of  soup  thickened  with  oatmeal,  and  a  mixture  of  sour  cront ;    ^  • 
of  cucumber  ]>ickled  in  salt  without  vineirar;  fish,  ImUocks' 

'liver  r(Vdst(Hl,  mushrooms,  hard  boiled  peas,  hard  boiled  eggs,  - 
sour  milk  ;  and,  iastedd  of  spices,  ihey  season  lii^li  with  p^rlic, 
salt,  and  pepper.  In.their  Lent,  they  fate  still  worse,  eating  either 
salted  herrings  cr  dried  fisii,  raw  peas,  raw  beans,  raw  carrots, 
^  *  '  and  tomipii,  the  same;  and  therefore  th^y  are,  in  some  measure, 
cxemalile  for  being  so  much  addicted  to  drtoking  of  Mtki^ 
which  islbe  Russiaft  toiody.;  'i^ieir  eomimoii  drink  is  quas, 
'  j  bpowQ  beer ;  and  mead,  a  liquor  iniide  with  honey,  pepper,  and 

'  water:  in  snnmier,'  tfaey  have  a  potation,  which  is  not  nnplea- 

4  Mnt ;  it  is  made. with  honey,  water,  and  1h.e  joii:?  of  iManberfies. 
This  la^t  they  hawk  about  the  streets  in  White  glass  decttnters. 
On  holidays,  which  in  Russia  are  more  frequent  ttian  in  any 

'  other  country,  tlieir  constant  •  amusement  in  their  cabais  (alias 
public -houses),  is  singing  national  songs,  in  large- compames,  or 
dancing  national  dances.   The  time  of  their  music  is  generally 

-  t!?o  same,  but  their  voices  arc  mostly  good,  and  their  notes  soft 
and  plaintive.  In  rr  spect  to  their  lodging,  hardly  any  of  them 
have  any  other  bed  but  a  truss  of  strav.',  and  most  Of  them,  es- 
pecially the  tii'ii,  nothing  bnt'tlte  floor:  no  sheet,  blanket,  nor 
cpiilt ;  but  they  cover  themselves  witli  their  sheepskin  pelisse, 
then  placa  their  heatis  upon  their  wallets  as  a  pillow,  and  per- 
haps sleep  sounder  than  miinv  who  are  stretched  upon  a  bed  of 
down.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  bathing,  and  especially 
on  a  Saturday  evening,  when  you  will  sec,  at  most  of  the  baths 
appropriated  to  the  lower  class,  an  indistinct  mass  of  old  men, 
young  men,  young  women,  boys,  and  girls,  all  floundering^ 

.  naked  into  the'  baths,  like  frogs  in  a  pit:^nd,  as  their  ideas 

.  af e  nb^  ways  refined,  thev  act  thus  without  being  eonsciaus  of 
giving  any  offence  td  modesty.'  '  , 

According  to  this  account  mendicity  is  of  tare  occi^*' 

;  ren'ce  at  IVtersburgh,  excepting  amongst  ^the  slavesy^ 
wlio  coAipone  the  greatest  part  of  the  poor,  and  ha^e  be^a' 
insmei  off  by  their  pwnejrs;*  The  old  ai^d  Infirih  pqjpr 

,      .      -  ,  f 
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il^e  ItalM  aire  of  IB  en  bosfrital.  tn  the  AuBrian  chmthesi 
the  cdtigf^gation,  without  anj  exceptionsr,  stand  during  die  ' 
eemo6;  but  this  is  made  up  of  manjr  short  cerenioaiesi 
besides  prayers  and  singing.  '  \  / 

*  Dlyorce  is  attttiori^ied  hy  the'  Gteek  religion,  and  Is  per*' 
mitted  ID  Itussia,  in  cevtaia  cases;  hat  polygamy  is  forbidden^ 
•  and  the  people  therefore  look  upon  it  as  a  sin  to  eat  the  iiesb  of* 
a  cock,  and  give  him  tl)(  ii^me  of  (-Pa3'an)  Pagan,  bfcKuse  he 
is  a  polygamisU  they  think  they  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
eating  a  pigeon.'  '  ....  , 

Three  fourths  of;the  Ru^ian  people  are  9aidtobe  in 
a  state  of  vassaiase,  ivhich.  was  formerly  the  general  state  [ 
of  the  lower  or&rs  throughout  Europe,  who  were  ais 
mneh  at  the  disposal  of  their  lor4s  as  the  furniture  of  his 
house,  or  the  cattle  in  his  ,fields.  Notwithstanding  the 
boast^  which  is  sometimes  :madc  witli  more  presumption 
than  research,  and  more  n^ise  than*  truth,  of  the  hi^hdcK 
gree  of  liberty  which  this  country  enjoyed  in  the  Saxoa 
time%  it  is  df»nionstrably  certain  that  the  miyority  of  the 
peasants  and  mechanies  *iD  Jikosje  times  wene  sbves :  or 
like  sheep  -and  oxen  the  property  ef  the  owners  of  the 
spiL.  A  notable  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gales^s 
Historise  AnglicaiiTe  Scriptoree^  in  a  deed  relative  to  a  gift 
of  the  manor  of  Spalding  to  the  abbey  of  Growland  in  ' 
liincolnshire.  In  this  d^,  which  was  republislH  d  a  fbw 
.  years  ago  in  the  ^  Seleteta  Monumental  of  Mr.  Baron 
Masere%  varions  artificers  aiA  peasants  ^re  by  name,  to« 
gether  with  their  wives  and  cliiidren^  and  ail  their  ^oods 
and  chattels  made  over  to  the  abbey  of  Crdwland,  with  as 
little  ceremony  and  reserve  as  if  they  were. merely  stocks 
or  stones  belonging  to  th^  soil.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Russian  population  is  at  present  in  this  state'  of  complete 
thraldom,  without  any  otner  will  than  that  of.  their  Wd* 
.And  Mr.  Green  truly  remarks  that  slavery,  when  Ipng 
continued,  nroduces  such  a  degree  of  degnuktion,  as  t^  ' 
stifle  even  the  desire  of  liberty ;  and  to  prevent  the  righjt 
use  of  it,  if  tlie^  were  at  once  to  be  put  in  possession  ef  ^ 
that  gift  which  is  invaluable  to  those  who  are-eapable  of  ^ 
.enjoying it.  - 

A  Rusjrian  peasant  is  a  mere  fixture  to  the  domain  of  , 
fats  lord,  from  which  he  cannot  stir  without 'his  lieensei: 
pat  which  he  is  usually  obliged  to  paj^  an  annual  fine. 
.  '  If/  -  sajrs  Mr.  Oreen^  *  they/  'that :  is  the  Russian  heonf, 
'  i  possess  wcnts  only  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  service  s^ 
day  labourer^,  the  allovanee  they .  aiake  their  lords  is  seldom 
morethsa  ten  roables  per  annum;  but  if 'acquainted  with  any 
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liiipdifm/^  or  olber  btttw^i  that  tMt^<l)MilptC||,^f^^ 

citii^i;  orjrreat  iov/m,  pay  tlwit  ownefi  from  oiie  Im^fli  1^^ 
tir  oae  thousand  roubles  iinou«ily»  accoidinf  to  thdr  ••imftQM&.i 
life;  this  iicease  being  reocw^d  every  year.  While  tbey  »f^i! 
|>erhap8,  iinpfoving  in  fortune  and  tal<?r!t9,  the  more  their  sitqi*  J 
til>Q  is  nidliorated  the  less  they  thiok  of  returning  to  their  vil,  ^ 
hgCt  and,  consequently,  the  greater  is  the  fine  Ibey  pay  to  ^beir  . 
l^rd.  Mmy  of  the  Buisi^n  ooblemen's  slaves,  at  Petersburgb; 
^  worth  two  or  tliree  hundred  thousand  roubde^  ^d.jnn^e 
lliibed>S|H"i.*s  nierehants  of  the  liret  c1m»«  " 

ifVhp9M,wh0k  frtfl^  if^ajce  or  nemfity,  remain  at  home,  b»*'^ 
Ql^iHiflle  Nltfie  dHiI  of  gw^mi.  allotted  them  by  their  iord;^ 
iiMp  wlMtfcejFtepa|MM  Wa«ts,  and  grow  nMp^r 

fittle  hayMMdvMa^  TlM^m^UisairMi  dcdimite  tbm  da^an^ 
mnk^  m  t  wcejk  lir.^tiWr  vMstor Miitf  Jia^  oa  his  part»  lM>tk  by  * 
hw  «r!  interest,  u ^bq^d  to  InBcp  MdMpmiivih  apck  c^f  bin  peap^ 
Mli  who  feU  sick,  or  are  pmt  ^bo«r#t  lf  Ibey  tlw, 
fliaatii  of  4Mg  Ibr  tliemwlm<  B«t^  lM^  JWMy  M  «Pt^«i^^ 
eapenstve,  coMHkilai  ilM  iMMi  in  wbldi^  the  loi^s 

orders  l^e.   It  i$  impoMifale  ttot  to  adnire  tbat  talfot  of  imiHifUi 
tm  vbich  forma  tne  of  tbij  moat  afttking  finturw  i>llkmtim 
mn  cbanictes'^  The  lowest  boor»  and  tboflf  tbi»  miil^igH^IMIbft 
of  any  handicraft  business,  will  qvkkly  learsi  to  exiMi^ta  aM» 
eoaMBoo  luecbanicai  work.    The  Russian  pj^asant  is,  19  his  otSlr 
dwelling,  «  carpenter,  luason,  shoemaker,  tailor,  smfth,  a<it  / 
potter.    But,  as  be  u  by  far  the  mo&t  expert  at  the  haVchet,  if .  ' 
•mes  hiiD  most  frequentlv  for  Immmer,  sajy,  and  plane;  aiwl^ 
wttb  this  instrument  only  be^au  bi -id  w^^pden  houses,  carria- 
IgWi  JP^     fiwt*  form  most  oT the  arlicbs  of  necessity  made  uf 
linill..  Thi  WOBKO  can  comb  and  spin  the  flaa  aud  hemis,  ae^' 

the  linen  for  the  u^t  of  the  family ;  tkey  di« 
Um  worn  villi  the  juiee.i\f,djfc«et|t  |)}aQU ;  tliey  dress  also  th^ 
mmM^  attend  iftimiiki^  to         tbenr  peltsaea ;  in  fact,  eyeryj 

mmil^:mmiiommmiMmik,  mdkmhmg  obUged  to  solioti^ 
%3^sistaceedrtiMkw^^  ^  r^.;^ 

i  rude  mllnqMfiMDi.  tMo  m  RiMrio*  - ; ^  ^  ,;V  c  ^;«Jw^ 
^f^^^ecomaonett  kind  of  plough  is  tbe  l%bt  tatk^mimdk 

Uttirovfaicea  of  Great  Ku8sia;^8iiirii^  Omm^QMksaiM^ 
iir  ail  tbe  provinces  borderiagr  upoir  IbeMticU  It  lajiflMir 
*bfdb,  baa^two  sbort  pic^i^mnmi  m^w^k^ 
wbich  are  fastened  to  two  wopdtn. -aodrt^ 'coariiy  ni|i'4p 
bandies,  and  ia  drawn  only  by  one  borie.  or4|m  iiMQ»  .Ifbt 
vbole  u  10  light  tbat  it  can  be  bcid  by  a  boy  ?  vn^ibe  homn 
whoae  exertion  is  small, ^i^ct  generally  without  reb%#A4  tfrjit 
the  ploughman's  bands  are  free.   This  ploiigb  bites  Bo  jdMpea 
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bmnUr       opriglt,  «o  tlMl;»  at  tht  ptn^lraMui  Met  •bef,  W?^ 

httmw  coMtits  of  nothing  mme  tbtn  vfoodeo  pcgt,  drtven  mM  ' 
tftiib  cross  wooden  bars,  jowed  together  with  tiMWgi  of  willowy 

bat,  in  Livonia,  they  arc  fastened  with  jomts.  The  ate  of  iSm 
rofter,  although  a  very  necessary  instrument  ia  the  sandy  soil- 
of  many  provinces,  is  very  kttle  known,  and  seldom  used. 
TJiey  mow,  however,  remsrLttbiy  well  and  close,  with  A  fWjf 
•bOft-hMed  scythe,  mm!  make  tlieir  hay  as  in  England. 

'  Their  sickle  is  soaewbat  siioiiar  to  the  English  one,  and 
thongb  they  reap  hut  a  small  plot  of  greuod  in  the  day,  thcf 
cut  the  com  very  close,  and  scatter  very  IHtle  behiml  them. 
Thep  bind  it  in  sheayes,  and  tben  make  small  stacks  in  tho 
MAi  wIlefe  ft  grew;  aod  as  they  want  it  for  thieshiiig,  bjinc  it 
tofthe  ilryhig  hoMe»  which  is  bdlt  Uhtabniib  In^ft  nm 
ahitMi -nwili^ieiio,  ^tHUk,  m  ntH uH»  dnor<i  k Jiiffwiiii 
dOljrdiM^^whltt'thvAft  ItligMti.  On  Mt  sttK«vnt«»<. 
fHi. '  h  m  sUne  giinib.^d  SMie     thoae  in  the  h— ns,^^y>^' 
aeowMrooMtMMtkNi;  tfcb  is  hmtiil,       the  ihcwm  fcnviag 


been  yiif  bang  an  poles  aOfoii»  near  the  top,  tho 
flaet  nnahiii  sfeiMMii  liAai  isith  the  bait,  and  «lMiiMi  Iba 
Mtohe,  they  tomi  The 'aMaiia  aad  daaia  are  the* 

opiHicd,  the  sbeafBS  aie  ti&en  away,  and  the  eota  threshed  aat| 
Which,  being  in  a  unnnor  kila-dridl  in  the  straw,  will  keep  hi^a 

bulk  without  dansgiog;  and  one  of  these  drying-houses  wffl 
serve,  in  genera?,  a  whole  vijlage.  Immediately  as  the  snow  is 
melted  from  the  grouud,  the  horned  cattle  must  seek  their  own 
nomkhment,  very  fmiuently  u{^n  very  poor  and  distant  jpat* 
tiires;  When  winter  returns,  and  preventr  theai  from  gratni[|, 
tbey  are  loddei^  in  the  house,  but  so  sparingly,  that  tbenr 
bones  seem  ready  to  pierce  Ibroogh  tbeii  skins,  and  titey  are 
fteqnently  reduced  to  Mieh  weakness  as  not  to  be  able  to  raisa 
tb^oiseli^es  wiliiout  the  aid  of  their  keepers.  Even  the  fattene4 
iea^ta  have  little  e3se  but  the  grains  from  the  favacd/  sliUs,  of 
ivUeb  thcia  is  one  upon  all  the  great  estalaa  bi^  Iba  aaMtii^ 
Wie  ptfanbaliili  >h^^aeaaaety  a^y  ibMg  Mdai'-tbair^- 


IWie  ptfanbaliili  >h^^aeaaaety  a^y  IbMg  hmOm^JmiWlti^ 
iMob»  bafhw  been  kflnabiad^: MnslKansegncntW  hnn.  laatall 
ilDartNplnin. ;  faj^M^noar  afnl  them  naiang>liba  Mftaiinaf 
lariiaiMb  tfca nbia.fiiah.4Mjfadtbafa'son»t  hayj  iwy 


«f .Ibt  ailtia^'  b>  ^oose^aenaatOf  lUi  ill  judged  urigfrnfa^ 
vlMbHMiontin  tba).l|mag,  araaaniita^  rediiaed»  Ifaab 
m  fma^m1^y:ht|lLn^m  laiteitba.  voong  j^riagiog  grass,  they 
aia  taken  witb  a  viqlmt  sconriaff  winch  aaon  aarries  thraoff/ 
;  Tba  author  mentions  twa  or  tbraa  aatacdolaa  ^if  tba 
yaauiit  emperor  AKezandef)  which  give  iis  a  fiiyourablf 
MaHof  bia  iHiiid  arid  heart*  Indeed  we  bare  heard  froaa 
•eTeral  quarters  that  bta  aentitnenta  are  iit  tlie  highest  da^ 
0mmiML^hm»imi  airittilWdllaaiMliiiiilMMik 
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 other  sover^tgn^  that  the  people  are  lIHide  like' 

beasts  of  burtheiu  (o  b^ranv  load  which  he  roav  clioosa 
Jki^iajr  upon  tlieir  back^  :  but  rather  that  he  is  made  for  - 
the  people;  and  that  it  is  his  duty,  br  the  aciountahle 
Mvant  oi'  a  higher  sovereiiifn,  to  stud v  their  g=ood,  and  to 
promote  t^.eir  happiness.  It  is  his  misfortime  to  be  placed' 
at  the  head  Ot'  a  nation,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  siavea; ' 


Ab«..1X^--^  JuU  Exposure  cf  Am  Mwnre^  the prBbmiA 
*  RaHng  Woman  of  TMury.   Third  EdUum,wi$k4d' 

diiUsm.  LoBdon:  Baldwin,  Is.  1813.  ' 

•  .  •        •  •  •  .•  " 

'  THIS  has  been  culted  the  lise  of  skepticism ;  bat  it 
appears  abo  %o  be  the  age  of  credulity.  Indeed  these  ex- 
^mes^  ;like  extremes  of  lother  kind^,  often  meet,  not  onl^ 
&i  the  ^me  period,  tiut  sometimes' even  in. the  same  indi^ 

tiflb&I.  'We  shall  riot  at  present 'stay  to  discuss  this  me- 
iphysicaf  phenomenon,/but  shall  proceed  to  the  subject 
^fore'us  whjch  gave  ride  to  the  remark.  No  foreigner 
well  accuse  toe^cod  people  of  England  of  bein^  want- 
uigmfiicility  of  bdie^  wllen  he  is  told  that  there  .are 
aiiff)!^  them  persons^Dot  few  in  number,  and*  not  tptallji 
void  of  intellect,  who  have. given  implicit  credenoo  to  the 
ass^rUon'  of-  it  na  Moore,  tmijt  she  had  lived  for  no  less  • 
period  than  six  years,  without  Ibod.  This  lady,  who  tee ' 
tDertainlj  entitled  herself' to  a  place  of  high  distinction  ia 
tlbet  amials  of  iasting,  began  to  make  pretensions- to  tiie 
imniciiious  power  of  living  without  eating  in  tbe  begin- 
liing  of  the  year  1807.  This  assumption  in  some  fneaaure 
'obtained  credit  by  it6  boldness  and  singularity;  and  as 
tlie  belief  in  prodigies  is  catching,  it  spread  beyond  the 
iniiaediate  vicinity  of  Tutbtiry.  At  any  rate  the  ston^ 
bad  gained  so  much  ground,  that  instead  of  being  tireaten 
witb  contemptuous  neglect  as  a  nefiirious  imposition,  it 
Wat  thouglu  proper  in  September,  1808,  ^  in  order  to  sa« 
tieQr  the  public,*  that  the  tasting  powers  of  Ann  Moore 
should  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  She  was  acf 
cordiogly  subjected  to  a  watching,  '  which  continued  six- 
teen days,  during  which  time  she  was  allowed  a  little 
water  on  the  three  first  ,  days.'   When  this  watching  bad 


The  pretended  Fasting  Woman- of  TuHmrif.  . 

■  •  ,  •       ■  .         *  . 

ended,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  surij^eou,  who  way  at  the  head  of  the? 
party,  declared  '  thai  she  had  Irct  dfor  thirteai  daj/s^  zcith' 
out  takiiiii:  ti,yf/  fnod,  liquid  or  solid.'    This  apparejitly  re- 
spectable alleviation  lo  the  pretentions  of  Mr<.  Moore  to 
a  new  mode  of  living*,  greatly  imjltipiied  ttie  number  of 
believers;  and,  of  course,  operated,  powerfully  on  the 
g^eneral  curiosity.    Many  persons  could  not  rest  till  they 
had  beheltJ  with  their  own  eyes  a  person  who  could  live 
without  eating.    And  as  iew  thought  it  rii>-ht  to  depart 
without  paying  for  the  gratitication  of  their  curiosity,  the 
exchequer  of  Mrs.  Ann  Moore,  which,  previous  to  her  > 
ci'jsumption  of  miraculous  powers,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,, 
as  she  had  hardly  wherewithal  to  cover  her  nakedness, 
soon    overflowed   with    the   oflVrinns   of  the  faithful* 
In  the  course  of  tw  o  years  she  had  aiiias>ed  al>out  ^250. 
and  ^  since  that  time  the  sum  is  supposed  to  amount  to 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds.'    Indeed  the  pretensions  of 
Mrs.  Ann  to  this  prodigious  faculty  of  fasting,  appear  to  # 
have  originated  in  financial  stratagem.    S!ie  had  sagacity 
enough  to  discern  that  the  vulgar  credulity  was  a  bank 
which  .would  answer  her  drafts  to  a  very  large  amount. 
And  we  must  certainly  allow  iier  no  small  share  of  frau*'. 
dulent  ingenuity,  when  we  consider  that  she  eluded  de- 
tection for  more  than  six  years.    Tlie  imposition 'owed 
part  of  its  success  to  the  cloak  of  saiu  titv  \v})ich  sheas* 
sumed.    ^  The  Bible  was  laid  on  her  bed,'  and  her  con- 
versation indicated  extraordinary  piety.   Her  habits  how- 
ever and  conduct  were  known  not  very  strictly  to  accord 
with  the  exterior  professions  of  the  saint.    She  used  to 
assert,  accordinf;  to  this  accoiint,  that  her  case  was 
*  A  miracle  wrought  iinmcdiaiely  by  the  power  of  God,  an  in- 
terference of  divine  Providence  on  her  behalf,  bv  •,vhieli  >lie 
WHS  kept  alive,  uilhfiut  either  eatiiif];  or  driiikiii;;.    She  also 
doclareil  that  siie  had  so  far  lost  tlie  power  of  swailowiotj;  that, 
if  slir  \vas  to  attempt  it,  she  would  be  suffocated ;  that  sh*  had 
no  evacuation  by  slool  or  urine  ;  that  she  never  slept,  uud  other 
assertions  of  a  like  nature ;  some  foolish,  some  uearly  bhuphe* 
.  mous,  but  all  of  tbem  false/  ,       •  . 

Bat,  however  foolish,  or  blitsphemous  and  false,  her  as- 
sertions might  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  public  mind  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and,  though  disbelieved  by  some^  they  were  credited  by  • 
many.  Another  watching  therefore  was  concerted  in  order 
to  detect  the  imposition.  At  the  head  of  the  party  con- 
cerned in  this  watching  was  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart, 
and  the  other  persons  were  composed  of  clergymen,  oae-  • 
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4ical  men,  alid  magislratei  A^m  tbe  Deigfabomof  tmnuv 
These  gentlemeii  adopted  sneh  strict  regutatms,  %miL 
neither  ,  meat  Aior  drink  could  be  eon  viiy^d  bj  9tealth  io . 
tbe  ol^ct  of  tbe  acrutioy.   Towards      ddae  of  tbe  fifal 
week  of  this  rigid  ord?»l,  it 'became  verjr  appaaent  that 
this  lady  of  aacb  wonderM  fasting  enei^ea  am. 
*  Suieriiig  sevccely  frooi  want*  Aad  ivben  tbe  maehiae  far 
Veighiug  her  was '  placed  under  the  hf  d«  It  was  firaad  Jhat  she 
ioit  weight  rspidlj*  A  ferer  anshig  iijopi  lAstijieoce,  kept  eon- 
tiflvally  incMasiQg.  Paichad  with  tliirst*  she  re^nestfMl  thfi 
watch  to  give  her  dotbs  dipped  in  Tia^ar  smd  wSMter*  which 
they  didj  and  with  these  i^e  kept  wetting  her  moath  and 
tongne.  The  watch  in  getierul  wrung  out  theisloths  before  tbejf 
were  i^ven  to  her;  but  Mr*  Wright,  surgeon  of  Derby,  b^iog 
desirous  of  obtaining  ocular  proof  of  her  ability  to  swallow* 
gave  her  a  cloth  witTif)iit  wringing  it  out.    This  she  greedily 
put  into  hrr  mouth,  and  he  plainly  saw  the  act  of  deglutition. 
On  the  eighth  day  she  was  excetdingly  distressed.    Her  pulse  - 
had  increased  ui)til  it  arrived  to  145  in  a  minute.    On  the  ninth 
day  i>bo  insisted  on  the  watch  being  given  up,  declaring  that  she 
was  very  ill,  and  that  her  daughter  must  be  sent  for.    She  was 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  her  voice  very  feeble.    The  watch 
were  very  mucii  alarmed  lest  she  should  expire  ;  thev  therefore 
«iduiitted  tht;  daughter,  .who,  on  discovering  the  wretched  state 
of  her  mother,  ran  down  stairs  to  a  neighbour's  house,  and  in- 
stantly returning  went  «p  to  tbe  bed,  and  it  ikss  supposed  con- 
veyed some  water  bit4»  ber  wiothef^s  aM>nth»  ander  tbe  pnttcoaa 
of  hissisig  ,iier;    The  mother  wss  a  iittle  tawredt' anil  ..the 
daughter  now  bi^gced  in  the  jnost  aarnest  aMmacr  for  the  waSal^ 
to  quit  the  room.  This  tliey  were  not  witting  to  de.  The 
^ughter  therefore  refusod  to  Jremain  in  the  room,  or  assist  her 
'  mother  in  the  least,  unless  they- did*  £fr.  Fox  and  Pr.  Gallic 

give  their,  opinion  that  the  woman  conld  not  live  two  hoiars* 
er  poke  was-entirely  gone  at  one  wrist,  and  at  ^e  other  was 
like  a  fine  thread  intermittent,  and  160  in  a  minute.  It  was 
thought  she  could  not  survive ;  the  watch  therefore  broke  up. 
The  daii'^Iiter  tlicn  administered  what  she  thoui^ht  proper,  and 
the  mother  began  to  revive;  and  Aow  uo ^prehensioos  aji^jsn^ 
tertained  of  her  dan^^er.' 

It  is  not  a  little  remaikable  that 
*  On  Friday  the  30th  of  Aju  il,  after  tJie  watch  had  broken  up/ 
this  pertinacious  impostor  '  dturcd  to  take  a  solemn  oath, 
that  s/ie  had  not,  during  six  mars,  taken  any  food  whafevar: 
which  oath  was  administered  unto  her.  This  she  di4»  hopit^p 
?iotwithi{tandmg  all,  sHU  to  impose  upon  the  public* 

Thus  we  see  tlint  the  cupidity  of  avarice  had  com- 
pletely iibaorbed  all  other  sentiments.  Some  circum* 
stances  however  were  afterwards  discoveiji-ed  w^ich  reu- 
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4efed  the  imposition  so  palpable^  tbat|  ^overwhelmed 
with  confusion/  Mrs.  Ann  ma^eanopen  confession  of  thp' 
deception  which  she  had  so  long  practised,  and  implared  the 
Divine  Blercy  to  Pttvdoil  her  crime,  and  accept  herpeiu*' 
>  teaic.  After  aignnjing  a  dedaratiop  to  this  eifect,  ^ 
'  She  drank  some  milk  in  the  presence  of  several  persons* 
This  she  did  without  any  difficulty ;  although  when  Dr.  F09 
put  a  Utile  water  into  her  mouth  at  the  time  when  Me  appearej^ 
to  he  near  dying,  she  imitated  the  art  of  nfffbc^ium  in  meh.ft 
wanner  as  to  bring;  up  a-  quantitif  of  bfood.' 

This  history  of  Mrs.  Ann  Moore  ulTords  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  force  of  resolution,  and  vigonr  of  self-command, 
which,  if  they  had  taken  the  direction  of  truth  and  ho- 
nesty, might  have  rendered  her  an  estimable  character* 
If  she  had  ei)iployed  as  much  pains  in  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood  hy  virtuous  means,  as  she  did  in  deceiving  her  ' 
lielghbours,  Mie  might  have  improved  her  conditioii  with-  . 
out  fmrting  with  her  paaoe  of  miiid.  ^  V  ' 


CRITICAL  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

"  '  RJiUGlON. 

AtLt^'lO^Evangetiedl  Prineipiet  esemp^M  Bjf  ike  f%§md$ 
ffation*   liOndon:  Longman*  1818>  is.  6^. 

WE  noticed  the  work  of  Mr.  \yatson's  adversary,  and,  we 
«&uj>pose,  lVllovv-towui>iiian,  Mr.  Yoiinij,  ia  the  last  iiuiubci  of 
xmr  Review.    Mr.  Yomig's  work  is  cutitled  *  Evangelical  Prio- 
jciples  .of  Keii^OD  vindicated and,  in  the  presetit  perf^rQiance, 
JBlr.  yiTntm  hut  endeavoured  to  exhihit  tb«  tendency  and  ope- 
.miioD  of  those  principles  in  t^  conduct  imd  doctrines  ,  of  Ids 
'Mutagonist.   Mr.  W.  ^uses  Mr.  Young  of  having  been 
.ring  in  thai  spirit  of  meekness,  in  which  he  professed  to 
^    aw  to-AoiliKid  lor  the  verity  of  the  cmm^c/iW  creed. .  Mr*  ^ 
Watson  does  not  think  that  Mr.  Youngs  when  he  composed  his 
yiildicalion  of  Evangelical  Principles,  was  labouring  for  the 
'   good  of  hiSf  Mr.  Watson's  soul,  with  all  those  amiable  feelings 
of  .charity  and  good  will  which  he  professed.    Mr.  Watson  ia«^ 
-  4eed^>"«ppem  to  think  that  be  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
,jirould  experience  s6me  of  the  combustible  matter,  with  which 
Orthodoxy  has  occasionally  manifested  its  good^will  to  >ts  he- 
retical opponents,  if  Mr.  Y'oim^,  with  others  oi  the  same  KvaU" 
■  gelical  principles,  were  at  the  iiead  of  the  church.    Mr.  Watson 
•eoinplains  thnt  Mr.  Youn^  treirts  iiim  not  only  as  heretical  in 
^ the  highest  degree,  Init  as  ignoiaiit  in  the  extreme  ;  and  that,  to 
jshew  his  own  superiority  iu  the  way  of  profane  learnin^^  Mr.  Y« 
'    has  made  a  giiueiiug  parade  of  classical  erudition.   Mr.  Wat- 
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son  suys  that  bis  '  principles  are  treated  with  contempt  because' 
his  *  creed  i"^  short'  and  his  'systeiH  roeajire  but  Mr.  W.  de- 
clares tjjat  iie  docs  not  *  know  a  greater  lumber  than  supn'nume- 
rari/  articles  of  faith.'  Tiiis  a  very  honest  deciaration  for  a 
priest;  and  pHrticularly  a  minister  of  the  establishment;  the» 
.  creed  of  wliicli  is  (f  itainly  not  composed  of  a  very  few  articles;  ' 
^and  those  areas  certainly  in  many  instances  uoi  (juite  so  plaiii 
that  he  who  l  uus  may  read,  or  at  least  understand.  But,  per- 
haps, our  evangelical  friends,  in  opposition  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Watson,  think  thutthat  is  the  moit  salutary  creed  which  is  the^ 
moat  difficult  of  digestion;  and  the  most  evangelical  which  is 
tlie  least  easy-  to  be  understood.  Indeed  there  are  very  brtiu>* 
dox  divines,  who,  instead  of  thinking  with  Mr.  Watson,  that  a 
creed,  made  up  *of  sopemumerary  articles  of  faith  is  a  great 
mass  of  iinn^r,  would  rather  maintain  that  a  creed  is  excdlent 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  articles  of  which  it  is  composed. 
What  orthodox  divine,  particularly  if  ^ell  rpunded  with  a  few 
'score  of  tythe  pigs  of  his  neighbours'  fatting,  would  like  a  mea- 
gre, half  starved  creed,  composed  of  ,  only  three  or  four  plain, 
unvarni5,hed,  matter- of-fact  articles,  when  he  niiglit  have  the 
number  of  forty,  savini]^  one,  of  sleek,  Jolly  crediJida,  quite 
embonpoint,  and  presaging  n  state  of  ruddy  corpulence  to  him 
who  vviii  give  them  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent ;  and  defend 
Ihem  against  heretics  of  every  description, not  as  mere  worthless 
lumba\  but  as  the  very  essence  of  ail  that  is  holy^  good,  and 
wise? 

Mr.  Watson  intimates  that  Mr.  Young's  creed  is  comprised  of 
so  many  discordant  principles  that  he  finds  it  a  liaid  matter  to 
keep  them  together  without  quarrelling.  He  snys  that  *  he  has 
original  sin  and  the  grace  of  God,'  the  inability  of  man  to  do 

.an^  thiiw  which  is  good^and  his  aeconatableness  for  doing  any 

'thing  which  is  not  good.-  <He  has  predestination  and  free 
agency  all  jumbled  together  in  the  same  house,'  and  to  pre- 
serve the  orthodogty  of  absolute  decrees,  *  he  turns  Providence 
almost  out  of  dpors/ — No  man's  faith  seems  so  difficolt  to  be 
assailed  as  his  which  is  made  up  of  contradictory  articles;  for, 
when  you  a  1  tack  one,  and  make  a  breach  and  are  ready  to  take 
the  pi^ce  by  the  assault  of  confutation,  he  keeps  up  a  cross  fire 
upon  you  from  another,  and  you  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  you 
had  received  a  shot  in  the  most  tender  part  of  your  person,  or 
the  most  intellectunl  ])art  of  your  pericranium,  whilst  y^f.r  ad- 
versary exults  in  ilie  force  ofhU  hv])rv.<jm'Ah\e  belief. 

When  a  man  niukcs  faith  l>olh  an  ;  >  }  of  the  will  and  indepen- 

.  dent  of  the  will,  and  sin  both  v  iuiiTary  commission  and 

Ihe  effect  of  choice,  and,  when  iie  deciares  tiiat  the  same  person 

■  is,at  the  same  time,  both  tcm]>oral  and  eternal, both  a  being  that 
has  a  beginning  and  viui  utul  a  bein?  without  either  em!  or  be- 
ginning, and  when,what  will  not  suit  liis  human  nature,  he  r<  f<  rs 
io  his  divine,  and,  what  is  incompatible  with  the  divine,  he  very 


deliberate^  makes  over  to  the  Iroman,  he  is  enTivoiied  with  slush 
R  thick  sharp  pointed  cbevaax  de  frixe  of  absurdities,  that  the 
fortress  of  St.  Sebastian's  itself  is  not  more  impenetrable  than  his 
cieefL  Such  is  the  inestimable  benefit  of  having  a  creed  com-'- 
posed  of  so  many  supernumerary  articles^which  Mr.Watson  inad* 
vertently  calls  lumber;  but  he  does  not  consider  tliat  this  lum- 
ber is  the  bulwark  of  ortbodoxy:  and  that,  witbout it,  the<he^' 
retical  foe  would  trample  on  the  faith  of  th  »  sntnts. 

We  despair  of  iiiducins:  Mr.  Watson  and  liis  antagonist  to 
shake  bands ;  but  instead  of  quarrelling  about  points  of  faith, 
we  would  wish  them  to  reinernber  that  tliese  points  are  of  very 
little  moment  when  compared  with  good-will  amongst  neigh- 
bours andi  peace  amongst  mankind. 

Aet*  11.— Sermon  preached  Ui  the  Pariik  Ckurtih      Tewkeebt^rp^  • 

fm  ike  CewU^  of  GhmeeeUr^  im  Skmdept  JuneW^  ISIS, for  the  Be- 
■  neJU  of  the  School  ettahlithed  in  that  Borough,  ( on  the  System  qftiifi 

Pev.  Dr.  Bell)  to  co-operate  with  the  Natiopnf  Society  for  promoh 
itif^  thf  Eduration  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  if  the  Established      "  ■ 
Church.    By  John  Kcy&all^  M.  A.  F.S.A.    Chaplain  in  ordinary 
'    to  hit  Majesty,  ani Rector  ofBeedonin  fforcettenhire.  London: 
Longman. 

AS  this  discourse  was  *  not  originally  desJcrncd  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  public,'  and  as  the  profits  of  the  sale,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  '  iateiuied  lo  be  wholly  applied  to  the  b  uelit  of  the 
charity/  for  which  the  sermon  was  preached,  wc  shall  iiot  make  , 
any  remarks  on  the  composition  which  might  either  Wouud  the  . 
feelings  of  the  author*  or  frustrate  the  benevolent  purpose  which 
he  has  in  view  inihe  present  publication. 

Aav.  12. — Jl  JV*arrgtive  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  called  Qua*  , 
Icers^  within  the  Quartcrli/  JSIeeting  for  London  and  Middlesex, 
.against  Thomas  Forster  for  open  1 1/  profpssing  their  Primitive  DoC' 
trines  concerning  the  Unity  of  God.    JUondon:  Jobui»ou,  Svo. 

•  .  •  •  * 

IT  appears  from  these  proceed inj?s  that  the  society  of  Quakers' 
,  are  hardly  less  tenacious  of  their  orikodoxytOr  less  prone  to  into-  ^ 
leraiice  when  that  orthodoxy  is  questioned,  than  sects  of  other* 
.  denominations*   The  details  in  this  book  evince  a  very  uube*. 

coming  bitterness  in  the  society  towards  one  of  their  members, 
who,  if  lie  erred,  ought  to  have  been  better  instructed  :  and,  if 
he  defended  only  the  truth,ought  to  have  been  highly  approved. 
Mr,  Forster  was  expelled  from  the  society  because  he  defended 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Divinu  Nature,  not  merely  as  iiis  own  .  , 
opinion,  but  as  that  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  society  William 
Penn.  iVlr.  Forster  appears  also  to  have  otfended  the  society 
by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  the  *  Londori  UnitLu  ian  Hook  So- 
ciety,  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of 
virtue,*  This  work  throws  a  good,  deal  of  light  on  the  bigotry 
which  is  still  left  amongst  the  So^ciety  of  FrieiKis;  and  famishes 
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*  • 

z  lamentable  proqf  tbat  they  have  aslittle  Cimstkn  charity  as  ihtk 
neighbours  when  any  difference  h  ex]ire8.sed  witbio  the  pnh  of 
their  religious  communion  on  pomtfl  wbich  have  no  relation 
to  practice^  but  are  meiged  ia  an  abyss  of  iuicertaii|i  tpeeok 
latioa* 

POLITICS. 

Akt.  13. — Letters  of  Brit anv fens  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Pojfi  " 
0n  Mr.  Grnttan's  Bill  for  Die  Relief  of  the  Horn  an  Catholics  of 
thVMt^Mtaimmdlreiafidi  or,  a$  U  should  h^ve  been  entitled, for 
A«  aivancemenAef  P^rjf.  To  whtehiaM4df4an^rf9nMMt  ctm 
taining  the  Petition  from  JOie  g^nerat  Uiimblg  ike  Omrehif 
Seotlund,  London:  1813. 

THE  title  page  sttfiiciently  explains  the  nature  and  object  of 
tiie  present  publicatioo.  ' 

Amir,  14.^^  Propoialy  which  tm0  euewUdlOtiJet^  would  be  thnnh 
ianeous'y  obtuim  d:  Firstly,  the  complete  Kecutitg  of  the  Britiih 
Territories  in  India,  whatever  posnesnors  Egypt  and  Malta  might 
ever  luallif  have :  S'econd/yy  a  new^  exlemive,  and  profit  alt  te  Chan^ 
net  of  Commerce  opened^  without  irffringing  on  the  cff  jelive  Trade^ 
Hd  9!if  ' M  9impte  JfadyUMiUn  in  ike  Ee^IhUa  Company  tCketter. 
Bjf  #*.  ^/*«  Rktex*  london  i  Jispemey  181 S. 

IN  Older  to  beture  the  British  territories  in  the  East  and  to 
open  at  the  same  time  a  new  and  extensive  channel  of  commerce,  * 
Mr.  Rivaz  projioses  that  we  should  obtain  possession  of  the 
island  of  Socotuju  at  the  mputh  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  island  of 
Masuah  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  town  of  Arkeeko  on  the  maio;- 
land,  and  of  tbe  harbour  of  '  Massali,  ox  Messalago/  '  on  the 
aaiti^west  coast  of  BKadagascar/  In  a  memoir,  which  lefll^ 
aits  addressed  to  Loi|is  XIV  on  the  conquest  of  K^jpt,  lie 
.advised  occupation  of  Socotora  as  a  sure  mean  of  securins 
tbe  command  of  the  Red  Sea  and  faciUtating  the  commerce  witli 
India*  ilr«  Rivaz  thinks  i\aX  any 'possible  deficiency  in -the 
aopply  of  provisions  at  Socotora,  might  be  remedied  by  means 
of  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  famed  for 
Its  Itrge  herds  of  cattle  and  its  fine  crops  of  rice.  And,  as  So* 
cotora  is  without  any  port  for  the  secure  station  of  a  fleet  during 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  he  suggests  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
add  Masuiih  to  the  niinibi  r  of  our  territories, where  there  is  a  very 
spaciou.<i  and  commodious  port  for  ihe  leccption  of  the  tar;;est 
ships.  Such  is  the  political  part  of  Mr.  Kiva»*s  plan,  which  is 
likewise  tu  converted  into  a  source  of  crc  at  commercial 
wealth.  We  must  leave  the  practicability  and  tlie  policy  oi  this 
scheme  to  the  government  and  the  East  India  Connpany,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  feel  themsehes  under  much  obligaliun  to  Mr. 
Iliva2  for  ihe  h'nts  which  he  has  tUrawu  out  024  a  subject  of  fi0 
)puuvh  um^ilude.aud impoiUiive.  -     -    ;  ' 
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Art  15. — The  Lamentations  of  Uw  Children  cf  Israel^  respecting  the 
Hardshipi  Ihe^  suffer  from  the  Penai  Law$  ;and  prajfivg^  that 
MJkeif  mre  Repetiledt  to  4?  If»  iRM^f  f Jl^  CtffttfJfet  uni  DMewltri frmk 
tk9ir  h^hienee^  ik^  J0tt9  ah$  ti^og  the  Benefit  ef  Hhit  inM* 
genc9,  in.  common  with  ike  rest  of  Ms  Majet^*9  Sibjeetn.-  In  «  LeU 
ter  to  a  di^niftfd  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  fh/  Jbra" 
ham^  Isaac,  and  Jacoh^  }Tnse$.  .^anm,  and  Levi^  Davids  BathaheOay 
Solomon^  lUiJU  fFives  and  Concubines y  Daniel  Belteshazzary  Mil' 
^  nnu^  Bern  of  the  Home  of  David.    LondoQ :  Saiiter^ 

1813.  • 

IF  the  Catholics  are  exonerated  from  the  pen»l  laws  which 
they  are  said  to  fei  1  as  a  wvy  gulling  load  upon  their  backs, 
whv  should  the  [mur  Jews  be  left  in  the  lurch?  May  not  a 
man  he  Li  very  good  citizen  and  capable  of  the  various  political 
Hiid  imiilary  functions,  though  the  ttniicity  of  his  adheience  to 
the  paramount  rite  of  circumcision  be  as  firm  and  constant  at 
tlMt  of  Bishop  Milner  or  any  other  Catholic  to  the  supremacy  of 
tbe  pope  I  WImt  it  there  in  the  MoMicr  ritml^  wbkb  roiden  m 
Jew  oMMre  unfit  for  n  nember'  of  ptrlnment^  tl»B  in  tlie  MrreA 
tacnmientsof  the  Catholic  iUtbl  Tbe  Jews,  kmay  besai4}» 
iHfe  usurers  and  money-lenders  r  but  are'there  no  money4ciiileis 
nnd  nsnrers  in  the  different  eorps  of  Chrbtians  of  all  sects*  |iot 
^getting  even  the  roembcrs  of  the  estal>lishment  ?  It  ami  bt 
nllowed  that  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  whoever  he  may  b^ 
1ms  made  out  a  pretty  strong  case  in  favotrr  of  those  who  e^ 
no  pork,  to  be,  nerertbeless,  invested  in  the  futt  enjoyment  of 
ail  civil  rights  rn  common  with  those,  who  make  no  distinction 
of  meuts.  T!ie  author  of  these  pleasant  *  Lnmentatwns/  thus 
makes  the  long  bearded  believers  in  the  Old  Testament  remoQ* 
strate  with  the  smooth -shaven  votaries  of  the  New. 

*  You  have  violently  seized  upon  Mo%rs  and  Aartyn,  and  the 
Ten  Comtnandmcnts,  which  were  our  nalural  property,  and  have 
placed  them  dver  your  Communion  fables ;  yet  make  this  pre- 
tence of  Christian  communion  a  reason  for  excluding  us  from  all 
iad vantages  as  tiicnibers  of  the  cojmiionwealth  :  so  that  our /dK? 

dur  prifphets  can  nif or d  us  no  protection,  though  you  have 
exalted  theni  to  tbe  first  places  of  worship.  - 

*  You  h)ite  robbed  ns  of  ourpriesMmM^of  our  Urtmmd  Tftinf^ 
-iillfl^  and,  what JUsh  mut  bhat  is  scarcely  able  to  bear,  yoa 
tave  taken  from  us  ouf  TITHES ;  yet  you  have  given  Vts  no* 
tMtigi  in  excbange  but  reprabaHffk  and  AmnaHon,  if,  after  m 
lAve  lost  oor  goods  and  chattels,  Satan  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
lake  us. — For  God's  sake,  therefore,  look  upon  ds  Jkwi  iS  k 
people  whom  you  bave  iqjured,  and  to  whom ,  yonr'  are  in* 
debted. 

<  We  arc  not  in  the  case  of  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  who  are 
said  to  have  injured  you :  we  never  turned  you  out  of  your 
churches;  we  never  set  up  cA/i/?/er  lands  to  sah,  nor  pulled 
dowii  your  hknnrchjf ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  i0  ta  m»  that  yon 
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owe  your  mitres  and  your  revemieff^  your  privihges  and  pre-emi- 
nenceu.  It  any  out  asks,  vhence  vou  ricrive  >oiir  p)  iesfhood^ 
you  know  in  your  consciences  that  CHRIST  himself  was  a  lay- 
man ;  you  fetch  >our  pedipree  from  the  house  of  Aaron,  and 
make  more  profit  to  your  order  of  the  Jive  books  of  Moses,  than 
of  all  the  Four  Evangelists* 

■  *  You  own  our  God  to  be  the  true  God,  and  you  know  that  we 
worshipped  him  tpjo  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ  miAt 
liis  appearance  in  the  world.  In  this  case>  we  are  neither  tii/^ 
i€lit  idolttters,  nor  tehismatlcB  i  we  neither  disown  the  true  God, 
,  nor  adore  n\fahe  one  ;  nor  hare  we  been  guilty  of  tnno?ations« 
bot  are  punished  for  adheriag  to  our  M  form  and  mmasi 
wor$hip,  and  for  not  receiying  and  adopting  nter. 

t  We  mighty  nevertheless,  absolve  you/  in  a  great -measure,  of 
this  crying  injustice,  could  we  find  thajt  yowr  reiigien  hadim- 
|M>sed  It  upon  you ;  whereas  we  are  fully  satisfied,  that  you  have 
imposed  it  won  your  religion,  and  have  taken  measures  against 
the  Jew9  which  are  not  to  be  justified  by  the  gos|)el  of  Jesus/ 

These  'Lamentations^  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Tb^  eon- 
tain  a  well  tempered  mixture  of  the  sj>rightly  and  the  serious,  of 

banter  and  of  argument  • — ^We  trust  that  the  .time  Is  com* 

kig  when  civil  qualifications  will  not  be  meted  out  according  to 
the  mmnmezy'of  theological  profession^,  and  when  a  man  may 
opiealy  avow  bis  real  opinion  on  religious  8ubjects,without  having 
any  amrk  of  political  degradation  affixed  to  bis  creed,  if  it  does 
not  aecoid  with  the  ^rlMiMy,  which  happens  to  ba  in 
VDgoe, 

POETRY, 

AaT.  IQ.-^TkeBeJeeied  Jiirtssea^  or  the  Triumph  if  the  Jie-Kingt 
m'  Faroe,  Bp  H^iUUm  jhunle^t .  Ssq.  London  t  Cawthonii 
price  Ss* 

THIS  is  a  laughable  and  lively  piudiiclion ;  and  brings  for- 
^vard  in  ii  good  liumoured  way  the  various  poets  of  this  poetical 
age.  Wc  have  Anacreou  Moore  iindt-r  tiic  name  of  Amoroso, 
.  Ladurlad,  Mr.  Southey,  Allan  I^^iiie,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and 
Eulus  Monologue,  Dr.  Bubby  of  reciting  notoriety  ; — with  va- 
rions  others  of  more  or  less  celebrity.  The  scene  between 
Allan  Bane  and  Ladurlad  is  maiotaincd  \iith  much  vivacity. 
The  two  great  poets  dispute  ^bout  each  other's  faults.  Ladur* 
lad,  at  length,  accuses  Allan  Bane  of  various  plagiarisms.  This 
so  e?(aspemtes  Allan,  that  he  is  about  to  strike  him ^ when  Ladar** 
Jad  drops  upon  his  khees  and  addresses  him  as  follows.  " 

*  Hold,  Allan,  hold  thy  murderous  hand. 

Drop,  Allan,  drop  thy  battle-brand ; 

For  should  it  i>n  my  napper  fall, 
Jor  e?er  wUl  it  seal  mine  eyes,  , 
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And  smash  my  bo&es,  and  braini^  and  alli? 
And  give  me  such  a  cursed  fall,  ^ 
I  never  more  shall  rise/ 
This  ^vea  too  ridiculous  tor  Aljan ;  and^  aAer  Ladurlad's. 
owning  some  excellences  in  Alla&^s  poetry,  they  embrace  and  are 
friends. 

Mr.  Colridge  is  denominated  Seignior  il  Penseroso !  and  is 
introdnecd  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Amoroso.   My  notice  was  first  attracted  by  a  man  who 
stood  behind  a  tat>Ie,  gazing  on  airy  vacancy,  as  if  some  nioura- 
lol  vision  was  before  him»  then  in  a  solemn  tragic  toike  he 
bcgiii-^  • 
*  My  pensive  pu!)lic,  Ivhercforc  are  you  sad — 
I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  trockerv  vare  : 
And  when  that  donkey  look'd  nie  in  the  face 
II is  face  was  sad,  and  you  are  sad»niy  public/ 
Our  readers  will  judge  from  the  above  tliat  the  Triumph  of 
the  Ale-king  is  farcical  enough;  and  will  furnish  them  with  an  • 
igtteable  luilf-hour's  lounge. . 

Am.  M.—Thr  Dctilh  of  Prince  Boirrationy  or  Uw  French  defeat fd  fn 
Russia  and  Poland  in  1812,  and  I  SI  3.  j  Poem.  Bi/  the  ffev.  R. 
Patrick t  ^ '  jyf.  Chaplain  to  the  Dotva^er  Marchioness  of  i  ownt-^ 
kni^  tmd  Fiear  9f  Sehfet-Ceiei  t  A^k»r  m  CkmrUf  Sermmt  m 
fke  Vices  end  Chariiid$  qf  a  Sea-Part  t  and  afa  numtrai  Ckari  m 
IWa  ffimdred  Languagas,  I«OQdoD :  Longmao»  price  Is.  tfd. 

WHEN  uc  consider  the  varituis  honours  that  ciicirrh*  the 
aulliur  ut  the  Death  of  Prince  Bairratioii,  \vc  ^ImII  not  apjx^ir 
too  presuming  if  we  say  that  we  upeneil  iliis  })oeiu  witli  a  vonli- 
deoce  of  meeting  with  sou.ofl.ing  more  cxcclleut  than  ordinary  ; 
for  consider  gentle  reader,  that  thisgtiitK  man,  in  the  first  j>la("e,  is 
^  Master  of  Arts;  thai  ni  the  second,  he  is  Chaplain  to  a  Mar- 
chioness ;  thai  lu  iLe  third,  he  is  a  \'itar  ;  that  in  the  fonitli,  he 
is  the  auliior  of  a  Sermon,  aud  in  the  tiflh,  of  a  Nnnieral  Cliart; 
and,  not  content  with  all  these  distiuctions,  he  bursts  upon  lis  as 
a  poet,  and  aspires  to  place  a  wreath,  torn  from  Parnassus,  upon 
his  brow.    With  all  these  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him-^ 
we  did  expect,  a  very  prime  article,  in  the  way  of  poesy,  tior 
have  we  been  disap|)ointed,  as  the  following  specimen  will 
ptove.   Speaking  of  the  miseries  which  the  French  soflRsred  in 
thttr  retreat,  he  says,.  , 
*  Not  so  with  wasted  France,  < 
No  longer  tuned  to  mirth  or  dance 
Beneath  their  weight  of  general  misery 
Snob  indindnal  has  lost  all  sensibility, 
AD  fellow^fteling,  all  humanity.' 
Now,  if  our  readers  do  not  think  this  primA  stuff,  perhaps  they 
will  at  knst  have  caodpur  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the  m> 
lovmg  is  ftty  iinpouDg  and  sublime. 
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I  see,  again  my  wsMToni  RiMWi  Milly  riM 

And  manfyXly  ttgaiH  m  taeh^  Mfler  Hand;  ^ 

lAspin'g,  m  ftccettd  flmoom,  jret  ilroiigf 

Tbe  mtiMC  0/*  a  grtiitfii  iengue! 
We  own  ourselfes  to  lie  vastly  takeo  with  the  approfmftf 
iilei  of  a  rough  Rifftsian  soldier  Htphig  l»  itcttmi$  tmooih.  It 
certainly  throws  new  light  upon  the  Russian  and  the  Don  Cos« 
itLck  character,  for  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  thaftk  the  Rev. 
R.  Patricki  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the  Marelfioness  Dowagev  df 
Townshend^  and  l^car  of  Sehiel-Cotes«  'Ae.  Ae.  At*  * 

NOVELS, 

JS  'ovet^  M  3  r^U*    Bgf  Mh,  A  /^Mm.  London :  Kearslej, 

Mrs.  JOIjNSOl^  did  very  right  to  inform  tiie  fverld,  that 
tDre  alM^v^  work  is  a  nov^l^  or  it  might  have  pnaxled  the  wisest 
6f  the'  wise  to  know  what  it  It^  or  was  tnteoded  to  be.  But,  it  is  . 
a  novel ; — and  contains  the  greatest  farrago  of  nonsense  that  ' 
ever  wjls  puhlisbed.  What  the  lady  could  be  tbuiUng  of  whett 
she  coiiiniitted  such  trash  to  the  press,  is  not  for  us  to  detef* 
nitne ;  hatp  if  she  bad  pvt  her  composition  on  tbe  bade  of  the 
"tftp  U  HMnM  have  kew  uo  loss  to  tbe  w0rldt  and  more  crMitiO 
btiself. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

■f 

'  Drama,  in  Five  Jct9*  B$  Jamfii  £iMwrenc0m  London  \  HooUumit 
181S«  price  5s*  6d.  *  ' 

,  THE  Picture  of  Verdttn^  wbicb  we  noticed  at  some  lengtb  19 
a  former  Number^  exhibited  the  indignities- and  sufferings  of  our 
•oantrymen  in  a  very  ibrcihie  light;  but  the  author  of  tbe  pre- 
teat  performance' tbinksi  that  the  Acts,  to  wdicb  be  was  an  eye« 
witness,  *  may  strike  tbe  imagination  Aonb  forcibly  wb^  eot- 
kcted  in  a  dramatic'  focus;'  and  this  be  now  presents  to  the. 
public.  -  Tlio  detention  of  peaceable  English  ti^vellers  in  Fciuiec 
on  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  present  war»  contrary  tp  tbe  qng^  of 
civilimi.  governmtnts  and  to  every  sentiment  of  roagnapimoop 
bosttltty^  wUI,  we  trust,  be  long  remembered  aqiCBig^t  those  |icli 
of  baseness,  mingled  with  Htfocity,  which  iHStOQr  will  have  IQ 
record  of  Eonaparte* 

.  Abt.  20. — .4  practfe'al  Introduction  to  ihe  Ftefteh  Zans:ua^e ;  selected 
from  the  most  approved  French  Grdrnman^  and  illusiraied  bjf  eo^ 
phm»  Examp9n  mvi  BmerHm^'  ^  GMi. -^SfeMmr  AttM* 

€ar^m$  rtfvM  Ml  €$rP8dMU ,  LoMoWf.  BM*y>  1818»  ItmiK 
.3».  ■    •  <  • 

itff.  GRABl  says,  iar  hli  pf^ani  tbnl  «  lbii  PiaMb  Qnmh 
'  mx  would  probably  not  bwnr  Mdte-  III  M-ifpeaTfMVfa  |lriB^ 
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InhI  it  not  beeB  a  Ml ter  of  pcnontl  eottve^itiiee  l»  Mr  eofen 
piler,  who  bafviMf^  femid  it  of  imporUmoo  to  iHake  soeh  m  book 
fit  (or  his  private  purpose*  now  ofei  it  to  the  publie,  with  tho 
,  hope  that  it  my  «ot  be  oMcoeplolrio  to  others*  CoiieisMKSS 
md  arraii^eoietit  iMve  been  perH«mlarly  coMiiited  io  tliis 
hpne,  md  every  oue  tMi^o  to  tender  it  praotically  asdbl/ 
We  see  no  leoBoa  to  object  to  the  opioioD  which  the  eulhbr  hw 
hoe  expressed  of  the  practioei  «ti»ty  of  this  revised  eiid  eor^  ^ 
mted  edilioik  of  his  QnittMr*  lu  many  of  the  most  esienthU 

C\  of  instmetiofe  on  the  graniaaiical  aieetics  of  the  Freaeli 
•ge,  we  do  not  find  it  inli^rior  to  some  larger  and  nore  esu 
peasite  works.  In  the  syntax,  the  piaotical  ei^aasplifications  of 
the  rales  are  sufficiently  copious. 

Art.  ^1 . — Yahh  )i  choisr'efia  TVaa^e detenfam^  et  dea  aMtrei  Pers^miet 
qui comtnencent  u  apprcndre  la  Langue  Fran^oise,  Avec  un  Die- 
Ummaire^  im  ioki  Dps  h sft  «Mt  expliquis  grammaiieaiemini.  fmr 
Cr,«tf,  jBtsMn^fSTf  Amiemr  in  asaesadr  BUmttu  ie  CtoaaeriafMi^an 
DicHdtUmlh  d'MMies,  si  dir  phM#t<r»  attfrat  mam  mr  VMimbaHik, 
A  landras.  $e  vead  cheo  Shenrood»  101$. 

THIS  will  be  Ibund  a  very  asefal  work  for  >0«ng  benhlftefa 
ia  the  French  huiguage*  The  fables  which  M.  Bellenger  has  eo^ 
pied  fnml  La  Fontaine,  and  converted  into  part  and  elegant' 
l^oebmose,  are  one  bandindk  nomher}  an/attheend  ofth^ 
lahuns  la  an  ei^planatien  ia  fingUsh  of  all  thtf  I^neb  wMla 
esatamed  m  the  fiiblas. 

Aat.  '22. — Elementi  of  Ccos:rMphy  for  tkt  Use  of  Schools^  S{c.  By 
John  Bradley i  Private  2'k«iar,  LivtrpoQL  London,  Lackuigtoa» 
ISino. 

THE  numerous  eleraeiitary  works  which  are  constantly  ap- 
p^arinjf,  show,  tluit  the  most  useful  sciences  are  in  a  state  of  ra- 
pid iiiti'usion  not  oniy  amongst  the  hi«:her,  but  the  middle  and 
inferior  classes  of  the  community.   This  is  a  pleasin<^  subject  of 
coetempfHtiou,     nothini^  humanises  mankind  so  much  hs  sci^tt- 
l^fic  and  iiterary  pursuits ;  and  we  trust,  that  tlie  ni«ss  of  thft 
aatioo  will,  hereulter,  become  so  dt  votteily  altnrlKd  to  science 
Irtd  to  literature,  that  public  opinion  will  «nti(  r<:  >  a  thorough 
ebange  with  respect  to  the  glory  ol  war;  au<i  that  those  iirts, 
^bich  embellish  human  life,  will  be  in  more  request  than  tbo^ 
by  which  nothini;  hut  vice  is  engendered  and  mi^et^  produced, 
huas  the  wish  o4  the  (fr^od  Kinsf  He«r>'  the  IViii  of  France, 
that  every  pea^int  might  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot  on  a  Sunt^aJr ; 
and,  if  wc  mij^^lit  be  jiermitted  to  add  nn  humble  appendix  to 
this  wish,  it  should  he,  that  every  peasant  might  be  so  far  in- 
structed as  not  only  to  read  the  I4ei^  Testament,  and  teach  hi§ 
cbiidren  to  read  it,  but  to  have  his  own  niiad  so  expanded,  that 
he  might  expand  the  aiiod  of  his  family  #tlh  a  liUl«  gek>gi%phtai| 
knowledge,  as  well  as  Knowledge  of  Othar  hM^.   Thos  tlt^  ge- 
neral tone  of  social  codters^  woaM  be  raiaed  thlmMMit  tin 
kiagdoni  i  ami  the  sources  of  JMNonkss  pteamiNl  warn  N  Mt^ 
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life  of  study  and  tbougbt  by  an  iatelligent  |NirticipatiOit  io 

pucsuits/ 

We  think,  tfiat  our  friend,  the  mbanthrepisf,  s^iven  the  ladies 
v«ry  good  advice  ;  aud  we  hope  they  will  sliow  their  good  sense 
by  quktiy  taking  a  leaf  out  of  bis  book;  and  aceompluk  them* 
flciyes  for  good  wives  and  semibk  companions. 

i^,-^]^e»earches  about  Jtmo$pkerie  Phvnomen*  t  together  u  itk 
JfeUorohgical  JouhmU^        ^f»/M  Ffir9tjBT»  F*IhS.  IiOimM»  s  . 
Uilderwood,  8yo* 

THE  f«idior  «MMfHBe»  Im  pfefrce  with  Hw  foUoving  s^* 

*  lo  pm^iiiop  48  maa  baa  becomi^  civilized,  Ihs  wants  bave 

tl^r  been  increased ;  in  order  to  satisfy  wbicb  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  material  world  was  rendered  neces- 
sary; Jience  the  origin  of  tlir  arts  and  sciences,  which  became 
instruuieots  in  the  hands  of  man,  ^vhereby  he  niitntit  supply  the; ' 
exigencies  which  civilization  bud  createdf.aod  ttigbt  increase  Uia 
|ipaiC<>rts  of  artificial  life/ ~ 

This  is  not  quite  correct.  Civilization  does  not  precede  the  - 
muUipUcaliou  ofbuman  waiita,  but  arises  out  of  it.  As  human 
wants  are  multiplied,  labour  is  subdivided  ::nd  industry  is  in- 
creased ;  and,  bcuco,  a  proportionate  addition  is  made  to  the  ^ 
^iveoiences  and  comforts  of  the  sojcial  state.  Tbe  jruggedness 
4>f  barbarous  modes  is  soiootli^ed  down  and  society  acquires  a 
«eAv  poUsh.-  (^'lUtMifm,  mtleM  of  pr^ceduig  the  xmgip  of  ibe 

wd  seii»Qes,  is  tliee&ctAf  tbcoropt^ation  in  tbe^reMliim  ^ « 
4)f  h  wan  life  and  tbe  di^eot  pwrsiMts  and  aotioDS  of  /indivi* 
4iibU*    Bnt  4hia  hy  tbe  way ;  tor  we  do  not  mean  to,  mva^ 
4irit|i  our  autl^  at  due  Uireabojd  of  bis*i^^ 

The  science  jof  meteo|o]«igy,  as  &r  as  it  nf|»^ts  the  xelatton  * 
^inhsisling  b«tw^  tibe  wera^  xiasjsea  of  atmospherical  pb?Bno- 
^  jpewp,  guui  the  cban^es  <of  itke  iveatber  which  it  may  thus  4»able 
jiis  to-pxedict,  is  of  grefi  practical  •utility  to  husbandmen 
juariners,  and  xudeed  to  mankind  in  general.  But  this  s€itui&^ 
is  still  coitjparatively  in  its  infancy.  This  work  of  Mr.  Forstcr 
is  not  intended  as  a  complete  treatise  on  meteorology, bnt  as  4iia 
j^uU  of  his  obs(  rvahdus  on  natural  i)iiainoinena. 

The  forms  of  clouds  are  so  various  iind  so  continually  cbang- 
iD<j:,  ur  so  suddenly  evanescent,  th:it  it  is  difficult  to  assign  thein- 
to  any  dchaile  classitication  whicii  can  be  .employed  for  miy 
practical  purpose.  Th^ir  general  appearance-  or  disposition^ 
j^owever,  may  be  described  as  connected  with  particular  changes 
fif  the  atmosphere,  as  indicative  of  wot  or  dry,  serenity  or 
.storms*'  Bnt  4here  ar«  oth^  prognostics  of  rain,  besides  tbe  - 
fcmB  and  appeannees  of  the  .clouds,  some  wbicb  wiareoib* 
jwved  in  anqieot  tunes,  aod  are  fouuil  tmesis  the  present  day. 
^ese  prognostics  are^dnnm  from  tbefMculiar motions  or  jxoiiei 
0i  sonie.of  ihe  aninial  vereatioii. 

^  jMr.fkmler  justly' jpBina^    that  nnous  snperstitiooa  hm 
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•riginated  in  ike  observation  of  meteorological  phfenomena,  or  ' 
in  their  agency  on  particular  animals.  According  aa  tliis  agency, 
has  been  associated  with  painial  or  pU  a^urable  impressions, 
these  animals  have         considered  as  tlic  otnenii  either  of  £»ood 
or  evil;  or      goad  or  evil  actually  personified  in  their  forms, 
which  have    hence    become  the   objects  even  id  religious 
adoratipQ.   Superstition,  when  once  prodaced^  b  of  very  rapid 
growth*  It  nty  seem  fi^all  ia  tile  be^nin^ ;  but  it  soon  io- 
maaes  in  Mk  ^  il  liides  Its  b«ad  in  ^be  clouds.  Nor  b  su- 
perstition always  confined  to  the  area  of  vacant  igpomfce* 
Superficial  knowledge  js  often  as  fiuroociible  to  Its  birlb  «td  its 
increase;. as  ghosts  are  found  to  appear  not  merely  Inlbedeep 
.4^kMt  of  midnight/ but  in  tbe  dtwky  afaades  of  aveniog,  or 
the  grey«prelude  tp  tbe  morning  dawn. 

Many  animals  are  si||gtt)arly  afiected  by  tlie  Mite  of  the  air 
previoMs  to  tlM^ndfij^stoms  %  and,  what  has  been  once  fou9d  to 
be  the  presage  of  any  specific  evil,  soon  comes  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  the  precursor  or  harbinger  of  evil  in  a  more  general 
sense^  or  on  a  more  extensive  scale.    Thus,  for  instHn(  e,  the 
owl  and  the  raven  liave  from  a  very  remote  period  been  re- 
garded as  the  ill-boding  uiej>Mrii<^»'i»  ot  misfortune  or  oT death. 
'Such  IS  the  propensity  to  geyeraliiie  particular  farts  in  the  weak- 
ness or  the  indolence  of  the  h^mau  mind.    INIr.  Forster  iias  our 
best  wishes  tor  the  further  prosctcuUoM  of  his  Meteorological 
R.esrar(:lies.  .  ' 
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Art.  I. — Travels  in  Sweden  during  the  Autumn  of  1812. 
Bv  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  II.  S.  L.  and  E.  F.  S. 
Mtmher  of  the  Geological  Socirt?/^  of  the  fVernerian 
Socieij/^  and  of  the  Imperial  (  hirurgo-mt  dical  Academy 
of  Pettrsburgh,    Illustrated  by  Maps  and  other  I*fai€s^ 

,  twdoski  miyrla^  lSlSjito^  £2,2a.  '  ' 

Dr.  THOMSON  did  not  remain  in      eden  more  than 
six  or  seven  weeks;  but  duriiii^  that  time  he  appears  to 
have  been  very  sedulons  and  very  successful  in  obtaining 
information  respectiiit?  the  country  of  various  kinds;  ajia 
has  formed  altoo^ether  an  instructive  and  interesting  Work. 
It  is  not  destitute  of  such  communicatiuub,  as  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  general  reader,  to  the  poraligt,  or  the  po- 
litician ;  but  it  will  be  perused  with  more  particular  sa-* 
tisfketion  by  those  who  regard  the  geological  structure  o^ 
a  country  as  a  subject  of  curious  and  i;iiporlanl  investig-a- 
tion.    Much  light  is  thrown  in  this  valuable  volume  on 
the  mineralogy  of  Sweden,  and  on  the  different  strata  of 
the  soil,    lint  a?  this  pnrt  of  the  work  is  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting- only  to  a  particular  class  of  philosopliical  rra-U 
ers,  we  shall  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  in  onr  selec- 
tions as  to  those  details  from  which  a  more  i';ener:il  clnss 

of  readers  arelikeljr  to  derive  either  iaformatioa  or  amuse- 
pient, 

I^Qliw  comparatively  sliort  interval,  in  which  Dr. 
^homsoo  WBs  in  Sweden,  he  traver^d,  as  lie  tells  us,  ^  an 

•Grit.  ]t«Y.  ToL  4>  Sej^ber,  1813.       *  Q 
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/        Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden^ 

extent  of  more  tlian  1200  miles.'  He  saw  much  of  tlic 
country,  and  he  observed  it  with  a  penetrating  eye.  He 
carefully  noted  whatever  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
observation  which  a  stranger  might  like  to  know  ;  and  his 
travels  are  throughout  those  of  a  mau  of  quick  discern* 
ment  and  of  solid  sense.  - 

When  Dr.  Thomson  arrived  at  Gottenbursf,  he  found 
that  that  city,  thoiii^h  at  present  a  place  of  i;'rcat  resort' 
and  of  much  comiiurcial  importance,  conlains  no  ir,ns. 
There  were  only  t\vo  hotels  where  lodging  and  breakfast 
were  to  he  had,  but  where  no  diniiei'  was  to  be  procured. 
Our  travelh  r  however  found  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  want  of  inns  in  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  mer- 
chants, to  some  of  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction. 

Gottenburg  is  a  very  thriving  town,  owing  to  the  new 
channel  into  which  the  communication  with  the  continent 
has  been  thrown  by  what  is  called  the  continental  system 
of  Bonaparte.  This  has  rendered  it,  according  to  tne  fe-  " 
siiionable  phrase,  a  depot  of  British  goods.  Tne  increase 
of  prosperity  at  Gottenburg  is  proved  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  its  popuiaiion.  In  the  year  1791,  ^the  population  of 
Gottenburg  was  about  15,000.  In  18Q4  it  was  17,760,  in 
iSll  it  was  24}858.'  Thoug^h  this  niav  not  be'  equal  to 
the  progressire  increase,  in  some  of  tne  towns  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  interval,  yet  it  is  ver^  remarkable 
when  compaied  with  that  of  the  pqjpuhition  in  other  Swe« 
dish  towns. 

The  following  are  some  of  Dr.  Thoipson's  details  re*^ 
specting  the  social  habits  of  the  Swedes :  i 

'  The  Swedes  are  fond  of  great  parties.  I  have 'more  than 
once  sat  <lown  td  table  with  nearly  fifty  people  in  a  private  - 
house.  The  hour  of  dinner  is  two  o'clock.  After  the  com- 
pany are  asscmbltHl  ihey  jire  shown  into  a  room  afljoininjj  tijf* 
dining-room.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  thei'e  is  a  round  tablo 
covered  with  a  table  cloth,  upon  which  are  placed  bread, 
cheese,  butter,  t^nd  corn-brHndy.  Every  person  eats  a  morsel 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  !)iitrt  r,  ;^nd  drinks  a  dram  of  brandy, 
by  WHY  of  exciting  the  appetite  for  dinner.  There  are  usually 
two  kinds  of  bread;  namely,  wheat-bread  bakcfl  irUu  a  kind  of 
small  rolls,  for  1  never  saw  any  loaves  iu  bvscdeiii  and  rye, 
>  which  is  usually  baked  in  thiii  cukes,  and  is  known  ia  Swedca 
by  the  name  of  nickebroed.  It  is  vei:y  palatable  but  requires 
good  teeth  to  chew  it, 

*  After  this  whet,  the  company  are  shown  into  the  dining- 
room,  atul  take  their  seats  round  the  table^  The  first  dish 
brought  in  is  salmagundy,  salt  fis!i»  a  mixture  of 'sidmon  and 
lieep  sausages,  or  sooi*  such  strong  seasoned  article,  to  give  a^ 
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aiiHlioMl'wIjt^tfttWapl^tife^^ '  ll  iftHiiiMlirouiHl  the  t^bfe, 
and  every  person  helps  bimself  in  succession  to  as  mutfh  ^of  lt 
|tt«lie-dio4deaur  ne-tnntft-  iliBk4s^c»dNniiuiy  <itiaslM<or  iit^w 
mutton,  wilh.  bacon t  im/^ ;  /SFbese '  niilidns  aoer  ^rved  by?  sooie 
iodividual  at  tiible,  most  commonly  tbe  mastemoflllieriHluse, 
the  carv^  {nieces  beini;  heaped  upon  a  plate  are  carried  , 
round  the  coqifttny  .like  the  Af»t  di%li.  The  Swedes  Jike  the 
French  eat  o^'  every  thing  that  i»  presented  at  tabie^  i  The  third 
dish  is  usually  soup,  then  fowls,  then  fi^b  (^euorally,  salhion, 
pike,  or  streandinirs^  then  pudding,  Iheq  the  ^lessrrt,  which 
consists  of  a  great  prolusion  of  swect-m^als,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  inhabitant's  of  Gotteul>uii<  excel.  .  Eacli  of  these 
dishes  is  iianded  about  in  succesoion.  Tlie  vecjetables,  vonsist- 
^iu<r  of  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  :m  (  (  iis,  &q.  are 
Jiajidcd  about  in  the  sauif  wny.  During  thf  whole  iiu^c  ol  dinner  ' 
a  great  deal  of  wine  is  drunk  b\  the  compiiny.' 

The  dinner  usually  la^ts  about  ,  two  liours.  On  a  signal 
given  the  company  all  rise  together,  bow  with  much  solemnity 
towards  tbe  table,  or  father  towards  each'other,  and  then  ad* 
joorti  into  tbe  dl'awing-room.'  Here  a  cup  of  coffee  Is  served 
up  immediately  to  eyery  individual.  It  is  (»ut  doing  tbe  Swedes 
justice  to  say  that  their  coffee  is  ei^cellent,  greatly  prefei;alfte 
to  what  is  usually  drunk  in  'Englandl   This  is  "tbe  more,  re- 

•  markable  "because  the  Swedes  import  all  their  coffee  frpm-Brf- 
taita:  its  q^^lity,  tbiirefore^  b  not  diffehfot  from  fhat  of  oui*  nwn^ 
and  Its  superiority  owing 'Sofe^y  to  tbeiV  ut^dferstanding  better 
bow  to  make  it.  You  Can  get  Coffee  in  tbe  meanest  peasant's 
house,  and  it  is  alwayiT'  excellent.  It  is ^  usually  aboot  ft^^ 
o'clock  when  coffee  is  over.  The  cdinpany  separate  at  this 
time,  either  ,£:o^g  home  to  their  own  houses^  or  sauntering 

.  about  in  the  tieids  if  the  wciuther  be  ijood.' 

The  Swedes,  like  ourselves,  ai  e  subjected  to  the  evils  of  ^ 
a  paper  circulation;  but  in  a  greater  deo;ree:  for  they  ai'e 
said  to  be  w  ithout -either  silver  or  copper  coin.  '  There 
arc  two  kinds  of  paper  in  Swollen;  bauK^  paper  and  go- 
vernment paper.*  Tlie  first  is  said  to  continue  at  pnr^  but 
tbe  last  b«»8  sufiered  great  depreciatioi).  All  calculations 
^  made  by  means  of  government  paper,  so  thai  whea 
you  pa^  in  bank  paper,  or  in  copper,  your  payments  go  for 
Que-tbird  nrane  than  their  denonunation.'  The  bank 
note8.ai<eaa'k)w  as  6d;;  and  the  lar!;est  note,  which  Mr. 
Thomson* met  v^ithi  wts  for  30  rix-doilars,  or  JOs. 
ft^Ung.  As  we <  are  upon  this  subject,  we  must  mentioii 
Uii0fher.&c4  which  our  author  states,  that  in  Denmark, 
wbeyo  at  present  '  there  is  nothing  but  paper-currency, 
their  paper  lias  been  so  much  depreciated,  that  their  lowest 
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,iiolifs  «r  fifU  AftUngt  Daaiili  ate  oaljr  ^qniiralMit  to 
)i«l^iinj. 

Xke  kilt  incr^taed  influx  of  itran^^  to  Gottenbuiy 
hat  oceaaioiwd  iucemartaiblo  advaaceni  tlie  pfieea  of  ae- 
eominodatiMl. 

*  For  two  focMDs/  says  Dr.  Thomson,  '  for  four  diyf»  wt 
paid  twelve  rtx  dollars,  or  twenty-four  shillings  steriing^  Our 
f)reakfkst  cost  ws  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shillings,  and  tbo 
.washing  of  a  shirt  came  to  eight  pence  sterling.  A  dozen  years 
^go  tbe  pncea  did  not  tUDoaot  to  one-foorth  of  the  above 
sums.' 

No  stage  coaches  have  vet  been  established  in  Sweden ; 
and  therefore  the  traveller  mnst  provide  a  vehicle  of  his 
own.  The  Swedish  horses,  thou£[h  small,  are  describ* 
cd  as  active ;  nnd  so  sure-fboted,  tnat  Dr.  Thomson  tells 
us,  of  the  g^reat  number  which  he  employed  during^  ,his 
tour,  he 

*  never  saw  one  of  thcra  stumble.^  »  •  «  You  pay  for  your 
horses  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  skillings,  or  nine-pence  sterling, 
)peT  horse,  for  the  Swedish  mile,  which  is  almost  exactly  equal 
to  6f  English  miles.  But  when  you  tiike  horses  from  a 
town,  however  small,  the  rate  of  posting  for  that  stage  is  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent.* 

Our  traveller  first  ^proceeded  from  Gottenburg  to  the 
celebrated  falls  of  the  river  Gotha  at  TroUhatte,  about 
fifty-three  miles  uorth  from  Gottenburg.  He  was  much 
struck  by  the  goodness  of  the  Swedish  roads,  which  are 
narrower  than  die  English,  hut  as  smooth  as  those  in  a 
gentleman's  park.  These  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
peasants  at  their  own  expense.  Each  peasant  has  a  cer*.  * 
tain  portion  of  the  road  allotted  to  his  share;  and  these 
portions  'are  ail  carefully  marked  off*  by  small  pieces  of 
board,  upon  which  are  painted  th^  initiak  of  the  peasant' 
to  whom  the^  are  assigned. 

The  Swedish  enclosures  are  in  general  constructed  with 
wooden  paling,  which  occasions  an  enormous  c;on sumption 
of  wood,  as  the  paling  is  formed  without  *any  regard  to 
economy  in  the  use  of  that  article.  The  £rops,  which 
J)r.  Thomson  saw  on  his  route,  were  '  exceedingly  fonl. 
The  fields  were  all  divided  into  pretty  broad  ridges,  which 
were  occupied  alternately  with  different  kinds  of  grain.* 
This  was  formerly  the  practice  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, whore' the' land  lay  iW'what  is  mlled^ common  fieM. 
^  All  the  fields  in  Sweden/^^xcept  those  Under  tillage,  are 
thick  scattered  with  iun4nieirbarry  bushes  (juniperm  com^ 
mmU)  of  various  snes/  *  ' 
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Oir  tMiMfer  gim  tf^  folkiwing  aeeooiit  nflkeap*** 
pMninte  of  the  SwodUi  peasantry :  r  i 

Tke  Swedat'hftfe  att,  Ugbt  flaxv  hair,  and"  ft  fuddj  coimto-t 
mmat.  I  «e«ld  say  tiM^a  certafa  degree  ef  MMmv  is 
sible  in  their  comipiestoiis.  Tl^re  is  eothiog  tO'hrjsm-wbiciii 
iedicatcs'tiie  ssUteooe  ^^e^  Ibe  more  vialcel  pajwiyfia ;  but  every 
one  expresMB  f  doeility  and  good  Jimotir  in  bia^  iSm,  which  I 

Mievi^  ^^{  yeasess,  ^ffUMlt  M^'^  ^^^-^  *  *  *  '  '^h^.  psssan^s^  in 
Sweden  seem  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  itmo^ent  liice.  Most, 
of  tbem^n  read  and  write :  they  are  all  clean  and  well  dressed 
in  coarse  blue  cloth,  manufactured  in  Sweden.  I  do  not  mean, 
to  sa^^tfaat  blue  is  the  only  colour  which  they  wear,  but  it  is  by 
fkr  the  most  common.  Tliey  have  all  round  hats,  and  mostly 
>^ear  silk  hand  kerchiefs  about  their  necks.  The  women  are 
dressed  somewhut  like  the  common  people  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land; but  they  are  all  distinguished  by  a  white  handkerchief 
donhled  into  a  triangular  shape,  wjiich  is  thrown  over  their  ' 
liead,  and  tied  under  their  chin,  while  one  of  the  comers  hangs 
between  the  shoulders  behind.  *  i -i  i  > 

v' They  baye  one  fault  common  to  them  with  most  nations 
wbere  the  communication  is  not  very  frequent.  They  have  no 
filed  prices,  and  are  always  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nei^iai^  of  atiangecs  to  get  a  greater  si(ib  of  money  than  is 

^  ww/nipiiiiqn^ntioiia  sfiiml  lHOn^ipcidenta  quuracr 
toristicof  tho  dispbsftioii  ki  peenninnr  extortioDt  wUsk 
fpund  amongst  th^  lower  dnases  in  Sweden ;  ana  wUdi> 
a  ferefgner  or  a  native  would  fii|4  alsq,  ive  4e»r>  amongst^ 
theilpwer  classes  in  this  countrr. . 

)ji^0e  tratveUipg  tbfough  Smounil  I  iMtf.scmf  nail»  whicl^ 
if^fvea  tp  keep  one  p(  the  binges  that  nused  or  let  down  the 
not  '  bt  the  carriage'ia  its  place.  At  the  first  staee  I  procured 
an  old  nail  fkonai  a  peasantf.  Tliis  I  drore  in  myself*  md  rivet* 
tibg  it' in  tlie  inside,  niade  if  answer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
serew  nail.  This  old  rusty  nail  was  certainly  .not  worth  Uie 
tenth  part  of  a  farthing :  however  the  peasant  made  a  gireat 
noise  about  it,  and  insisted  upon  payment.  By  this  tiaMi  was 
quite  stripped  of  all  my  copper,  and  had  no  notes  less  tbau, 
sut  shillings  value.  I  told  the  man  if  he  could  get  change  for, 
a  note,  I  would  pay  hmi  willingly  whatever  be  should  demand. 
No  change  could  be  procured,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  away 
without  satisfying  hinu  lie  cou,tuili^d  to  mikt  his  claim  as 
long  as  I  was  in  sight.' 
Our  traveller  stopped  to  view  the  falls  of  TroUhatte, 
«  which  uow  no  longer  impeded  the  navigation  between  the 
lake  Venner  and  Gottenburs ,  as  a  caim  is  ^cttt  through^ 
the  gneiss  rock  above  and  oelow  the  fells.    The  onl 

me^Mi  of  comnmiMpatiw  at  pcesent  waotiog;  ta  complete. 


the  loaf  'projecteiLkikndiia^igalillii  betireen  G«Ue»btirg 
aod  the  giilf  of  Both iiiaiS'ar-emMMo  form  a  tjimdion  4mh; 
tween  the  lake  1^1  iipsir  (mftilmiic^'  *¥9ilmar)  and^ltbe 
Yenoer*^  Wit  ^naiw^atahjr  our  author  to  beib  a  state* 
of^lft^at  fbrntiviiMfii.  *  -Sweden -seemft 'more  (hvAHrcibly  si* 
turned  tftan'WKMt'otlliek'  ^ctatttries'  far  'iliterior  navigation 
ftdb  ttfe  nuiDbi^r'of  th^  taked  And  fiyeti  li^ittf  which'  it'js 


greatest  bn^dthjilio.iit  ^5  m\le%' .  JJie^^f^ptnd,  j^^^i. 
<)f,>Ve^iGrolMafid  unii^il  thQ$^  adjacej^.jbe  lbe*Alr^<g^lf«t- 
laJtieQ  oftb^  V:eiiii^4iRd-.lh0"Vi»Mer>^i!t9ttlt«  |ierfMt^.fl«l< 
surface  with  the  exception  pf  ^  ttnalVe  hilfa^'MiMiidkt  nwM 
.di0inwit»|mrt9'o^/the»ifilaiu,fi«HliafeiiiMM^ 
standing  tb^ir  snlaUrhnffilli^oaMnscbaiif  •oi^ 

^  ThMiBoii  »i«4e«liifl'>ftM»ihfft  itf  fk^HtrtedoM^'thfj 
twelve  lulls  mentiori^  pibbvej  d^  hav^  dll  UV^MftiiS^ 
AfOHMiy  «  Air  6r  tH^'*<  Ile  itrfijpiJW 

o^el^^the'^rt^iw/  VE!8h  bftf  kuthdFauppbseS  (ifliHitjaie' 
^th^' 1^jfei#of «1m<«t  the  wlio^^^  $r  Swedtn/^  *Tfii8^^; 
i&  composed  usual  of  'ffelspar,  qdartfe/  ai^d  niid^r  'Th^ 
felspar  predonn'iiates,  and  in  some  placed  neaflj  ^X^tidei' 
tJie  other  constituchts.'  '  Speakifl^'  df  the  twelve  Jiills, 
"lyhich  have  such  a  tloso  .  rosemhlaiice  or  rather' ^ideViljit^ 
in  tbcir  componrnt materials,        Thonison  asks,  j,,Yi„ 

^*^half  we  bujmoir,  that  at  oue4K'riocl  Ih^bc  beds  covered  thif 
uh^lcL  fiat  *fe*MSi/(h  of  We  M  t<»ii^  byj  SO|n^llri-; 

t*i^4cMTHdl)f^fte  t*e^c  Mfis^^xin^^ntioiM'ci,  .which  frbin 


s^Vfa'cd^nf  rijis^glill^e  outs  fips  tindcriionfc  the  most  ^i^upendous^ 
»ild  jvig^intic  cRtifvnk^'h'inJe Its'  ori^inaT formation,  and  evfn  since  ' 


a  ^rttwll  Inll^  but  all  rVrffdW  in  tliv'^edges,  and  rtbvioosly  lyirip; 
ovetll|i«<aliifviatfioil>'  Whether  we^'Wlieve  n^ith-  iome,  'that 
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During  the  Aulumn  of  IS  12/  23 1 

.  tbH^bl0ei$&ave  beeo  brouglit  firom  ft  distatiQe  by  some  enor? 
MNi9toTi<(totsof  witers:  arwitb  others,  that  tiiej  are*  the  rer 
Miiasof  trv*cKs  of  rpehs  which  formerly  covered  the  countrv 
wfaetelbeT  lie,  but  whicB  have  been  all  worn  awaj  by  tinie,  ex* 
cv}>t  theie  Modes  nhftft  were  enabled  bv  then*  superior  hard|i^s^ 
la  iMat'tti^  a^iocy  that  de^yed  all  "tlie  .rest:  whichever  \if 
these  opinioos  we  adopt,  and  scarcely  an^  other  seems  conceiw; 
able,  it  is  an  obvious  consequence  that  the  surfiice  must  have 
imduiuna  pimiigkiaatfbangea  Mce  the  anginal  ciealion  of  the* 
<arth»'  »  1 1  I  ,        ,  • 

•  Dn  Tkunsm  speaka  tf  the  prwinee  of  Nerike  which 
comneneaa  «t  m  pMee  catted  B<Nhime  and  terminatea  at 
Afhaga,  as  one  or  the  most  beautHM  in  Sweden.   As  our 

author  was  travelling  through  this  province,  though  it  was 
onlv  the  beginning  of  September,  the  frost  in  the  niglit  \yas 
SK)  ^vei'o,  that  • .      •»     .  ♦ 

^tW the  fieiil:?  of  j>Mat6es,  which  Imd  bren  in  blossom  a  dav  of' 
ty\o  before,  were  quite  wilhel-cH  and  destrbvcd ;  the  same' 
change  was  produced  upon  the  tobacco  fK*Ws.  This  plant  ir 
cultifated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Sweden,  wh^re  every  bodV 
niokcb  with  sea  reel  V  a  single  exception,  and  wliere  the  pipe  iV 
it  coDstaift  a  companion  on  a  journey  as  a  staff  or  a  great  coat 
ia  tills  cottD try.  Nothing  was  uiure  common  than  tor  our  post 
boys  to  sim)ke  their  pipes  during  the  whole  time  of  the  stage; 
aad  aot  unfrequeutly,  when  th^  day  bapp^^ied  to  be  a  iittie 
viody,  thev  chose,  of  their  own  accord,  to  sit  U<eliind  lUti  l^Ui 
mg,t,  that  they  might  not  incgauuode  us  with  the  smok^.' 

The  culture  of  the  pptatoe  is  not  much  regarded,  nor 
does  this  valuable  root  appear  to  be  much  liked  in  Swe-  « 
deo.^  The  waxy  is  the  kiiia  ofpotatoe  wlucli  is  said  to  ba 

Mt  relished  by  the  Swedea.  As  Or^bro  is  the  plaw 
where  Swedfati^  Diet  occaaioottlly^^hfatd  their  aitUnjga^ 
our  aupor  embraoea  the  <qipprtunity  of  aayniff  somethii^ 
ofthecmatitiilion  of  that  assembly. .  ll..is  nmi  known  1% 
coB»9t  c^four  distinct  bodies^  tbe  NoblBai  the  Clei^,  tb^ 
INmautii  and  the  Buiyhers,  whomeet  inaeparatehquses^  ^ 
^There  are  tinree  oHters  of  nobilitv  in  Sweden,  counts,^ 
hnw8»  and  noblemen  without  any  titl^  When  *  a  fiunilK 
ii'ence  '  ennobled  aO  tlnfir  descendants  and  collateral 
hwaiJiea'are  noble.'  Thia  is  a  pernicious  regulation,  as 
it  forms,  too  glaring  and  invidious  a  distinction  between' 
the  nobles  and  the  people.  In  this  country  all  the  de- 
sceudai|(&  of  a  nobleman,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest 
son,  are  blended  w  ith  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  thusar 
coauuunipti  ^(  feelings  and  inter(^ts  is  preserved  between 
the  aristocracy  ai^d  t^e  cpnimonalty.  If  a  patent  of  nobv« 
lity  in  tbia  country  were  to  ennoble  all  the  dii*eci  descead<» 
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1^!^  T^flo^OfCs  Trqvfh  SxfiedfiH^ 

ants  of  the  pei^son,  and  all  the  collateral  branches  of  a  fa* 
milj,  such  a  line  of  distinction  would  be  drawn  between 
the  noble  families  and  those  which  were  not  ennobled,  as 
would  render  them  like  two  opposite  casts ;  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  envy,  animosity,  and  all  tliose  etiecls  which  tend 
to  diminish  the  Lapp iuess  and  retard  the  improvement  of 
a  country.,  -  ^  •  - ' 

In  Sweden  ♦  . 

'  the  nobility  all  possess  the  same  general  privileges,  which  con- 
sist in  au  exemption  from  the  poll-tax,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
holdiag'VSlrious  civil  employ menti  abouf  the  king's  penoir  and 
oourt,  which  <^iiw»t  be  lilled  by  any  of  Mie  lower  oimr*  •..  The 
l^ead  pf  every  njG^fanily  isa  menkfer  of  IfbeDiet,  apd.f^pWh 
s'eots  the  Whole  oifhbi^fai^Uy.  .  So  that.fhe  nuinber  oi-  J^i^^lf|pk 
who  have  a^^t',|a  the  DietamounUtqabod^  ,  .  : 

Where  ttie  rank  and  privileges'  of  n6bUi|y  are.di$ijuB^ 
amongsl  fil  tbeiodlTidiuds  of  a  4^111%)  kpvrfyer  nffnMfwnt 
AjSj  nifty  be,  tlie  larger  pant  of  13^  .mpjiiBm  miKttlie  de^* 
fffadedjby  their  poverty  in.ra  .4eudl  ffmlif.  degr^o^tAall 
i^ey:aree|eifi^tl9d  by  tMir  rank.  >  Aad  cifltA 
n'oolefimiily  i$>  usually  of  the  wet^tiiui  aatt.it  eibadied 
in  tike  imounice  of  Juicaed  sapeciori ty^  aiid<9emn)th*«il  of 
koneifttBdnslij,*  whMi  is  opfoeed  b^HHe  -VantQfnornttiilar 
d'ntMicitioti  i '  ^'1 '  -  '       •  •  '  ^ ' 

Or.  TkomsoD  iNdlitnaks  ill  dNftrent  (Htftt  i^^'tdft 
tetOBe-graaiddlctlnr^SvMish  Diet  is'  i^'waitt  tif 
-an  order,  of  representatf %'e8  answering  to.  our  toV|ntr^  g^eiiv 
tiettien.  Thus  this  valuable  part  of  the'  coinninnitv,^  if^ 
idiom  tb^is  likely  to  be  the  ^realest^oii^n  6t  l>n>(>% 
end  of  knowledgeyare  deprivedof  fhiei^duet^IatiVe weight 
in  the  Swedish  constitution.     *   ,  '  '      -  I .      *  t-r.; 

Though  Orebro  was  once  Ihmous  as  a  manufacturibj' 
town,  our  author  could  hardly  find  any  thinff  like  a  vest- 
ige of  its  former  celebrity  in  this  respect.    But  the  coiiye-' 

lii^nt  situiitioiiofQreUco  for.  water-iCi^'riage,and  tb^  l^fW^t 


frpi9  Qrebro,  is  4elightfully  aitwited.  >Tho  bkee  H>tti 
mar  and  Ma|f  r  are  united  by  means  of  ^he  cansl  of- Arhofi 

ga,  which  connects  Orebro  with  Stockholm,  and  adds 

Sreatly  to  the  means  of  inteixourse  between  Nerike  and 
le  capital.' 

The  next  stage  from  Arboga  brought  our  author  to 
t^pingji  which  18  a /small  market  town  upon  a  rivulet 

•     •  .    •  '         ..  ..   •        .•  *  '  '* 
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» 

that  rui«*  into,  the  lake  Malar,  lUlle  hcknr  the  tmrii.' 
I)r*  Thomson  viei^ed  tiiis  place  with  more  peculiar  in*' 
terest  from  its  having;  been  the  reddencse  of  the  ffreat^che*, 
mi^  Seheele,  where  he  followed  the  profession  or  an  apo- 
thecary and  where  he  breathed  his  last.  Dr.  T.  stated  se- 
veral particulars  respecting  Scheele  whidi  he  procured 
from  one  of  his  surviving  friends;  and  he  pays  a  irarm  and 
well-deserved  tribute'  m^lipplause  'to  his  memorjr.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  men  of  genius  o9L  whom  forti^iie. 
frowned  while  living,  but  whose  name  will'  be  for  eyer 
^^h^shed  by  the  lovers  of  science  now  he  is  dea4*  ^  V 
^^yfhea  Dr.  Thomson  arrivec}  at  Stockholm      took  up 

lus  ^residefice  in  tlie  English  tavern  l^pt^Vj  EpgUsh,. 
^f^n  called  ))lrs.  Johnsgn.*.  In  tbit^{i^  .of  ]ai9  t^i^%. 
tke  auJthpjr]ijatroduces  r^m^rbs.on,  the  ^tat?.oC.fligriaiiltHfn 
iii  $HFeden  which  he  ip.&4^  ill  ih^  pre^mUnjg^  part.ivJiiatfiittr.' 
lUit^  ajLteptipn  \\^%  bith^rtfi  .beM*  paid  m  .Sweden  toitbs^ 
]QO|it.e£^entiial  ^f^ilAV^upations,  andimpoitimtof  albuili^'' 
Uie  cnUi^^n  of iha  loil.  Yet,  if  nece8sit;f  be  ttratintt-' 
I«s    i^xtrlion,  Sweden  ought,  in  a  pecolmr  *  ttUftner^  to^' 
l^ivtt  Sejit  that  stimutuai  for  the  qdaiytity 'of  com,  wMeh  is 
^  nrCMBt  annually  produced- iit  that  coantry>  doaa  uM; 
'^Md,|Bofo>thaa  the  proportion  of-  oi^cfilfth  Oifti  busiiil  fbi^^ 
^ch  'iadividiialv  '  AadT  <this  miseralsle  pittance,*  'liiys^ 
ihe  autlior,  pv4!^,  ^is  the  produce  of  ap. English  acre  aM^ 
a  quarter?  Bat  Dr.  ^^hom^n  suppose^  what  indaecl  can, 
^rdly  be  doubted,  that '  a  very  mod^r^te  (Jegree  of  ilK.3l| 
waUld  enable  ihem  to  increase' their  prQduce  30,  foldj^  anct. 
ttei  tender  them  aa  exporting^  instead  of  an  importing^ 
nation.'   The  Swedes  are  deficient  in  their  number  of  cai^.. 
tie,  without  which  ngricu^tujfal  pursuits  cannot  prose- 
cuted with  success.  ..  ,  ! 

I  aever^'  savs  the  author,  <  ai^y  where  saw  a  greater  nujober 
Ihite'tweAty  ' cattle  together  in  one  placil^y  aucf  never  so' niaayjat 
cida  as  i%  sheep.  The  sheep  are  uacomnibnfyBmalK  soiiie* 
,alhat  vadhur  to  our  Welch  breed ;  but 'the  mutton  is  good^  and 
the  wool  net  had.^  a       «  .       '  ^ 

>'i  Tim  loUnwing  ara  the  nowbarof  horaM^  catUe/  luid- 
aheep^  in  a  conntiy  which  eseaeda  Ghreai^ftitain  in  ext^f 
"  'OfaurSm.,  •■ 

.  ^Horaes  408,749 

'      '  Outlet  ••••  ..a^AiMI 

filKtpi:/.....  ;.i,siaj52'   

'Tiie  objsemtory  of  Slockhhfan^'  says  Dr.  Tbomsoo,  <t9 
placed  hyi  thctaediih  astronomers,  in  CMfquence  of  a  series  of 
observations  coRtioUed  for  about  ieventvyMMr^,  in  north  latitude 
dn»  20'  sr,  and  east  lon^itadc,  iirom  Ferio,  W  90^  which 


2^  IMmson's  Trmtls^  Swedettf 


is  equivalent  to  about  18"  5'  15'  east  longitude  from  Gjt^nwich^ 
Ucc ording  to  the  observations  of  War^entin/ 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  highly  picturesque.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  said  to  be  from  the  hill  on  which  the 
observatory  stands.    This  » 

*  coauiiands  the  whole  city.    You  take  in  at  ©nee  all  the  remark- 
able  building's,  the  squares,  spires,  streets,  »lake,  and  shipping. 
Kothfuii  tan  l»e  more  romantic  tlhui  the  view  of  Stockholnl  from 
ibis  place.    The  houses  are  almost  all  of  stone,  or  brick  cover- 
ed >vith  plaster.    The  churches  are  niONtlv  crowned  with  mag- 
nificent spires.    The  inlet  of  t lie  liallic  covered  with  ships  ;  the 
lake  Malar  scattered  w  ith  little  hills  constituting  islands,  some  ©f 
ii/bifjh  were  coveted  with  buildiogs  ur  forts^while  others  are  bare 
dli0%f  ^mH%,  br  thief^'s^t:  with  birehetf  and  pines ;  the  environ!^ . 
iir  e^t^^  direction^lirely  in'  a  state  of  natnre ;      marks  of  cul-' 
tiire^'Md  fecdreely  a  gcuAeman's  seat  anj  wlrere  to  'bis  KeeAf;  biit 
thefctaiariial^le  itfec^uality  of  the  grotittQ,  the  great  proportion  of' 
mt^  the  abundaaee  df  wood,  tod  ttt^  fine  contrast  between  tlie 
c|ark4l^h  of nba  phies,'  i  the.  lively  griew  o'f^ '  the  odks,  the  ^  au-' 
tuoraatyaUpw  of  the  birches,  and  the  re4  of  the  poplbT}  *  Ibrmed 
a  w hp 'e.iqi^cecding^  pleasing  and  beautifol. .  Hardly  ^a/lMsk 
should. supp9«e  .eXfOfeds  ftOO  feet  in  height ;  yet  the  itieqaaUty^  ^ 
'  small  as Jt,fs^>  adds  prodigiously  to  the  beaut^t.    Mn(^h  ef'/ih^- 
beauty  is  owing  to  the  lake,  ai^d  uot  a  JiHl^  to  the  striking  cdiK 
trast  between  ii|e  magnificence  of  l^e  c^y.ynd  t|^e^ilduiMjpffth» 
environs.'     *  ^  '  </? ' 

The  population  of  Stockholm  has  been  almost  stationary 
since  1772j  when  it  amounted  to  72,444  j  i^nd  the  present 
number  is  72,652.  From  a  curious  tabic  which  Dr. 
Thomson  has  inserted  of  persons  e3ter9Jsing  the  different 
trades  and  professions  at  Stpck)iolm  in  the  years  17v>0, 
1758,  and  1797,  it  appears  that  a  diminution  has  taj^ea 
place  in  the  masters  of  sonfe  of  the  different  trades  where 
we  shopld  have  ^expected  an  increase.  iFor.  instance,  the 
number  bjfi^ki^jrs^  which  in  .1730  was  60,  in  179/  wns  only 
S2;  the  number  of.U9Jllei's,  w^ich  iuM30  was  44,  in  1797 
ifas  The  numb^  pf.fi^hmongers  was  S&  ui  1730,  and  * 
SO  in  1797. .  But  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  in' 
the  nuoiber  of  g^iUlsniitbs  iandtjawelka^^jof /piiiilei%  of 
joinery,  {in(l  Khoe*raakeils,  See.  >  ^ 

Our  traveller  saj^s  that  the  Sunday  isnot  observed  with- 
so  much  strictn^'in  Sweden .aa  in  this'oountijr. 

'  The  only  thing,  as  far  as  l.could  ahservey  wliidh  distinguish- 
ed Sunday  from  the  other  days  .  of  tlie  week  was  that  the  shops 
were  shut  and  the  ehurclies  ojjen.  The  tradesmen^  work  at  all 
their  ditle/ent  professions  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day. 
T4mA|1  ssbwJiitoek  smiths, .  shfie««aakers,  {'t|Jloi0y        at  work  in 
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flfch  ^liefa  upon  Siriiday-.  as  usual.  The  theartres  art  likewise 
4pM  upoii  Sunday  eveums*.  But  tliis  is  not  surprising,  as'the' 
SMitsh  Sou(la\  ends* at  six  in  the  evening,  heginning  at  sU  ^the, 
pivccdnig  evehing.  This  is  the  way  they  reckon  their  time :  th^* 
dsy'witb  them  alwuvs  begms  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  ter-' 
ninates  at  six  in  the  evening.  Thas  in. travelling,  for  example, 
en  the  first  of  October  I  found  the  d^te  hi.  the  day^Woks  after, 
lix  o'cliick  always  marked  second  of  October.^  '  . 

The  number  of  dissenters  from  the  estal)li^ed  wofsliip. 
in  Sweden,  according  to  our  author,  is  sp  small  as.^airdl)^ 
to  merit  consideration.  ^  I  do  nQt  recpl\ect,'  says  i^c,, .  <  to 
have  observed  any  dissenting^  churches  in  any  of  the  \  \\^*\ 
merous  towns  tnroii«>h  whicltl  i)UaS(sjdi  it  can  hardly  be 
said  tha(  any  (.vi»t  in  Stockhohii.  •  ,\ 

Tlichweilish  Acvid^aiy,  which  is  on  much  the  same  foot- 
in«jasliie  lloynl  Society  iu  London,  is  not  limited  to  any 
^lieQiiic  number,  ui/.  membt^l^s.  -^tit  auiouuta  at  present 

*  about  one  luiiidrt'd  Swpclisli  ahd  sixty  torfi£:n  iiirmbers  ;  they 
ptibliali  fiirif  Trun^aciioits  (|UcirleiIv  in  the  octavo  form ,  and  the 
lui^  a4i;iual  liuiubt'i*:*  Viutlip  a  tliiu  volume  ;  they  eaibrace  all  the» 
ditfereiji  brandy >,  of  natural  pllilu^oplly  and  natural^;  history*' 
a.iil  their  Transactions,  written  ui  the  Swe<lij>li  lan^juage^^  .con-. 
stiiuU"  a  splendid  monument  of  their  genius  and  ijiduitry,  N<lt1 
tii);ul  history  occupies  a  considciraltle  parti>f  tho^ie  vol^mffk[fiaj#|lK 
I  ll^iv^  particul  irly  e\'amin»»(l.'  •         '  i,  ^ 

It  is  the  custom  at  Stockholm  as  at  Edinburgh,  for  he* 

trejit  floors  of  a  house  to  be  inhabited  by  single  faini- 
whc^  hfave  acce<;s  to  their  separate  dvreiliogs^xjj^^mpi'r 
mon  staircase.  Slate  rpust  be  sqarce  m  the  cou'jtry  aa^piy;', 
autlior  observed  oi)ly  two  houses  covered,  with  th^t,iii^teT> 
teri3,U  Many  boti5;ea.are  coverea  with  pieces  of  jpnnted. 
V9,od»  which  IS  c  u  t  i  n to  small  squares.  . , 

4 /in ^^e .(lotel  iv^er^  1  lodged  I  had  a  couple  of  roomSy  fi.l^d 
rojlp  and  a 'parlour.  -  Tliey  were  so  contrived  that  l^lfere  wa«. 
no  .access  tat6c  parlour  hut  through  the  bed  room.    So  tha^ 
Al  thy  visitors  werie  obliged  constantly  to  pass  through  the,  bed 
room         theVBun^  to  the  sitting  room.   But  it  must  be  oh* 
ler^tftMt  Wis  is  by  no  means  so  awkward  in  Sweden  a/Vt 
woMd  be  in  *EttgHitid.'    For  their  beds  are  so  small  and  so  coo- 
i(VQot€df1IMf  tbey  may  very  well  paf»  for  settees.'  The  most 
^haraMtiilic  pf#C<i^f  the  i^m  Is  the  sloVe,  which  is  always 
phMiftHia  comer; amd  it  se-eonstmcted  as  to  sen^cfias  a  kind  of 
omammt.    Tbeone^ii»  m^  parlour  had  the  shape  of  the  pedes- 
tal iof «  piMilr*. -ill  i/ras  « 39  incbea  high,  .sa- inches  broad,  and* 
Mi'iwlwf  ^ktffpUt*'i;iie  chiomy  which  proceeded  from  it  was* 
^^ifitfN4'tp  the  top  i<>f  the  room  in  tlie  form  of  a  fluted  piUar 
widiont  any  capital ;  being  painted  white  and  kept  clean  it 
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looked  ver^v  well,  and  would  have  been  a  great  ornaiiiont  to  th^ 
room,  had  it  not  been  fur  ihe  waul  uf  a  cajiital,  whitli  e;ave  it 
an  awkward  appearance.   The  Swcdts  are  food  of  Uiis  kind  of 
pillars;  I  saw  seyeral  Jit  .tb«  front  of  their  bouses.  Thedoor^ 
of  the, stove  were'  braiff,  and  placed  very  near  the  floors,  th^jr 
Wf^, folding  doors,  each  16  inches  long  and  6|  ioehes  broad, 
within  them  were  two.  similar  folding  doors  of  iron  plate*  The, 
Ifreplace  is  a  rectangular  |iaralielopi))ed>  about  the  sise  of  the' 
doors,  without  any  ash  pit  below,  or  passage  to  admit  air  otheri 
ttian  the  door ;  the  vent  is  behind.     At  first  it  occupies  the;' 
whole  roof  of  the  stove,  but  speedily  becomes  narrower ;  at  tfact 
top  there  is  always' a  dampar  by  means  of  which  the  vent  may 
be  closed  up  at  pleasure.     Poring  winter  a  fire  of  wood  is  . 
lighted  in  this  stove  twice  a  day  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  burnt  out  the 
damper  is  shut.    Ry  tliese  fires,  assisted  by  double  windows 
and  close  doors,  their  rooms  are  kept  comlbrtably  warm  all  the 
winter.    The  cousequcnce  is  that  much  more  cold  is  felt  in 
warmer  climates  during  winter  than  in  Sweden.    A  Swedish 
gentleman,  who  had  p^tssed  a  winter  in  London^  told  me  that  he 
never  felt  cooitortably  warm  all  the  time/ 

Weahall  not  dwell  on  tbe  account  which  Dr.  Thomson  . 
haa  given  of  tbe  late  revolution  in  Sweden  by  which  Gas- 
tavuB  AdolphuB  I  Vwas  deposed,  and  a  new  dynasty  placed 
on  the  throne,  as  we  furnished  various  details  respecting* 
tbat  event  in  our  review  of  a  work  translated  from  the 
Swedish,  and  entitled,  'An  Historical  Sketch  of  tbe  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Cnistavus  Adolpbus  IV/    See  CtR*\ 
for  ATigust  181g,  p.  182.^  "  .  .  *  . 

Gustavus  IV  was  a  driveller  as  a  sovereign,  a  poltroon 
as  a  soldi^,  a  visionary  as  a  religionist,  and  insolent  and 
hardhearted  as  a  man.  He  was,  however,  a  great  coonis* 
8^r  in  tbe  form  of  a  cap  or  tbe  cut  of  a  coat.  This  was  . 
ofi^ofhis  few  excpllences,and, when  he  had  so  few,it  would  be 
injustice  tobis  memory  and  to  contemporary  so  vereign&not 
to  mention  this. —Let  him  have  his  due  praise,  eventjboiigh  , 
it  may  be  found  only  to  aggravate  his  shame.  Gustavus; 
IV  had  one  quality  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  be  bad  in 
common  with  many  other  persons  of  royal  dignity,  or 
royal  blood.  This  was  pertinacity  in  doing  wrong ;  as  if 
he  had  a  greater  pleasure  in  wrong  than  in  right ;  and  this 
wh^D  every  consideration  of  reason,  of  nuoanity,  of  . 
Iionour,  and  even  of  peraonal  intereat,  waa  in  vain  urged 
laattjbe)  him  alter  hia  ecmduct  and  relinquish  his  perilous 
oMfse.  But  he  was  oae  of  the  ^  deUrmt  regesj  the  rMse  of 
infkuated  kings ;  asd  ilmgli  bis  inftttuation  had  nearljr 
nimed  his  kingdom  and  impoverished  his  subjects,  he  wa» 
'^fiaalbf  buried  firem  bis  throne  by  a  fedibig  m  nallond  re- 
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flentmenty  so  strong  and  flD  genera)^*  that  «  hand  was 
IHted  up  m  his  defence,  nor  a  tear  shad  ov^  Ua  ftlL 
The  lraa;ic  catastrophe  df  Louis  XVl  caused  many  a  pansr 
to  hid  Mi  in  manj  a  heart ;  for  he  had  felt  for  others  ana 
others  ftlt  Ibr  him but  the  deposition  of  Gnstavufl  wi$ 
not  rnpnetted  by  a  single  indmdual ;  for  thoi^h  he  wa^ 
ao  pitifedup  hy  his  pwn  ranttf  as  to  think  himself  the  ob« 
jiect  of  prophetic  annunciation,  he  was  as  insensible  aa  m 
stone  to  the  wclfkre  of  his  people,  or  to  any  spedea  of  hit* 
nan  sofbring. 

Dr.'  Thomsoik  speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Snderaiania^  the 
nndeof  Gnstavus  and  the  pseseht  King  of  Sweden**  as  a 
penon  enfeebled  bj  a  long  coatse  of  £baueherf.  it  has 
oeea  lofls  seeo,  or  raAer ^reseea,  that  the  debancheriasof 
dm  oHwirop^'djmasties  would  at  no  distant  period 
catise  the  extil^patioi  of  the  raoe  bj  Tiolenee,  or  their  ex-* 
tinetion  tgr  the  comincM  train  of  causation  and  eonrso  of 
events.  ' 

Prinoa  At^atenburgof  Dennark,  who  was  fiisl  ctoet« 
ed  Crown  Pnn^e  after  the  dethronement  of  Gnstavus,  was 
earned  off^  by  jJisorder  in  his  bowds  in  1811.  The  aun 
ttdr  does  not  pretend  to  develop  the  secret  means  which 
led  to  lha  subseouent  election  of  Bernadotte,.  But  there 
can  be  little  douot  that  it  was  owios  to  means  of  this  kind 
rather  than  to  the  virtues  or  the  tafents  of  the  individual^ 
though  these  certainly  assisted  in  influencing  the  choice 
and  in  rendering  it  popular. 

Our  author  says  that  Bernadotte,  ' 
'  to  judge  from  appearances,  has  not  a  good  opinion  of  bis  ewa 
ooantr^men,  for  not  a  single  Frenchman  is  emplo^^ed  either  m 
the  Swedish  army  or  in  aaar  other  stortion,  and  aU  the  applicn* 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  hmi  by  Frenchmen  hafa  hew 
umfbrnly  relosed.'   •    .  ' 

Theio  is  some^mattinr  for  aeriotta  poUtieal  reflection  iia 
the  IhllowiiMr.' 

^  The  Sweoisb  aobtlHy  have  all  had  a  Fkench  edacathN^  anA 
tbsy faaveaAipM'a good dealof  thenaanars  itad  opWonsof 
thai  vohtile  sind  anprmeipled  aatiooi  ThaSwedet  Imve  boe^ 
so  long  accBstoaiad  to  a^  aUfance-  with  Fmaee^  that  it  has  be^ 
come  in  some  massure  natural  la  the  nation.  They  have  iai^ 
bibed  the^efHoions^  which  Bonaparte  has  divulged  with  so  miieb 
induatry>  respeding  the  dan^r  of  Great  Britain  (loldiag  the  do>^ 
minioQipf  the  sea.  and  the  injury  which  British  commerce  and 
British  manuiactures  do  to  other  nations.  These  opinions  L 
admit  to  be  inconsistent  with  tiie  knowledge  of  the  first  pnn> 
ciples  of  commerce  and  even  of  conimon  sense,  and  show  a  mostt 
miserable  ignorance  of  the  real  interests  and  real  state  of  £u- 
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rope.    Y4t  I  liave  liearfl  f hem  gravely  maintained  by  some  of 
tlie  most  senbibld  mvn  in  Sweden.    !f  to  all  this  we  add  the  se- 
vere treatment  wiiicii  ibev  have  met  with  from  the  Russians,  and 
the  natural  jealousy  which  everv  nation  ipust  have  of  a  power- 
ful.,aud  eucro^uhiiig  neighbour,  we  ?hall  not  be  burprized  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Swedes  in  tlu-  picsent  war  take  the  part  of 
the  t'rench,  and  arc  secretly  hostile  to  Hritain  and  riUssia. 
When!  was  at  Stockholm  this  a])pta;((!  very  stron«ly  marked. 
Wlieii  any  news  arrived  of  succei?ses  <;uiijed  by  the  Russians,  thte 
faces  of  ever^  one  J'oumet  indicated  disappointment  and  unea- 
siness.  When  news  anrived  of  successes  gained  by  th^  Fr^ncbt 
Irtier^  person  vtfs'ib  ecstasy.  I  except  from  this  the  Gelrnian  and 
Btilisb^inercbattts  wbo  reside  in  Sweden,  and  who  constitute  a 
aniliirbntTespectable  and  wealthy  body.*  .  '* 
'  'ibfler  tbeelectidn  of  BemadoUebe  put  in  practice  Ibe^ 
miKtnrj  conscription  of  the  French  irbich  the  late  kiftg  lit 
flBid  ln  vain  to  have  attempted  to  introduce.  .  <  AH  the 
troops;  are  clotbed  in  the  Freiieb  uniform  and  the  Frencb 
^  tactics  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  regiment^.* 
.  On  tbeOtb  'Of  September  Dr.  Thoin<*6n  left  Stockholm 
for-Upsala,  which  is  ^  seven  Swedish  miles,  or  4^  English 
miles,  north  from  Stockholm.*    Between  the  two  cities  no 
town  and  hardly  a  villasi^e  intervenes,     l^p^ala  Las  no 
species  of  trade  or  nianiiracture,  but  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  universitj.    'The  nnml)er  of  inhabitants/  says  - 
our  author,  '  are  about  three  thousand,  exclusive  of  stu- 
dents who  may  amount  to  five  hundred  ipore.'     The  uni- 
versity is  the  principal  object  of  curiosity. 

*  The  salaiies  ot  tlie  profesbojs  do  not  exceed  100/.  a  year. 
They  deliver  their  public  lectures  gratis,  and  of  course  pa)'  but 
Mitle  attention  to  them.  But  they  teach  privately  likewise,  and 
\Mcelve4ees  from  alltfae  students' that  attend  these  private  and 
Mstf  valttabla-  courses.  .By  all  accounts  their  audiences  are 
very  small.  Forty  Or  fifty  being  reckoned  an  extraordinary 
diasoi.lAdeed>.l>y  all4)^atl  could  iearn«  the  nitmber  of  students 
has  be^n  nether  on  the  decline,  and  no  foreigners  seem  ever  to 
aitapd.it J  ^  I.:  »  ^  .  • 

At'ThOfatittdaiiialodn  in  dhe  town  in  private  homea  and 
are  not  characteri^edl)^  a  peculiar  dreas,  nor  subject -to  siny 
peduliar  Acadeikiio  discipline*  They  Qsually 
'  J#fne  ateatihg-faouses,  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  running 
'monthly  accounts.  There  are  two  riva^ •houses  of  this  dfscrip- 
tiob/eacb  patronisted  by  certain  professors.  Neither  of  them 
are  distinguished  by  any  particular  sign.  I  dined  at  both  of 
these  bouses-,  and  found  the  dinner  comfortable,  and  the  charge^ 
reasonable.  1  w  as  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  professors 
likewise  dined  at  tbei»e  bouses;  not  indeed  at  the  same  table 


Y»ittithe  students,  but  in  a  room  by  themselves.  Tlie'time  when 
YhefMofieftiors  be^iii  their  lectdres  is  the  fifiiof  October^  end 
the  ses&ion  lasts  about  eight  months.* 

The  name  of  Linnsetis  will  far  ever  reflect  splendoi^  on 
the  university  of  Upsala.  Jynn<eus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  in  the  botanical  chairs  and  after  his  death  his  books 
and  manuscripts  were  purehftseii  for  a  thousand  pounds  by 
Dr.  Smith  of  this  country.  The  collection  had  oeen  pre- 
viously offered  to  Gustavus  III,  by  whom  it  was  refused; 
though  he  had  afterwards  the  meanness  to  give  orders  to 
haye  it  intercepted  in  its  way  to  this  country*  But  fortu-' 
nately  these  orders  were  given  in  vain. 

We  were  sorry  to  find  that  the  botanical  garden  of-Lin- 
nxus,  instead  of  being  carefully  preserved,  is  in  a  stiitoof 
total  neglect  and  desolatiooi  owin^  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  botanical  garden  at  the.expencedfGi^tavus  III ;  and 
.  the  funds  of  the  university,  were  not  snflicient  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  that,  where  the  great  father  of  botanical 
science  had  lectured ;  and  which  ought  to  have  been  perpe- 
tually preserved  as  a  tribute  of  grateful  veneration  to  las 

memory,       -*    -  '»  ' 

Dr.  Thomson  remarks  that  there  is  only  small  enco9« 
ragement  to  publish  scientific  books  in  the  Swedish  laa- 
guage  as  there  are  biit  &w  scientific  readers  in  that  Ian*  . 
gua^''amongst  the  n&tives;  and  it  is  seldom  studied  by  men 
of  science  amongst  foreigners.  Hence  those  Swedes  .who 
cultivate  science  are  compelled  by  necessit^^  to  i^arn^  fo^ 
reign  lan^aages^  particularly  the.  Ccerman,  in  order  to  vjth 
tain  that  information  which  their  own  language  would  not  > 
supply.  <  In  Sweden,'  says  Dr.  Thomson,  *  I  have,  f net 
*  with  a  good  number  of  persons,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
their  own  country,  ana  who  yet  spdce  German^.  Ftencby 
and  English  with  facility.'  '  • 

From  Upsala  Dr.  Thomson  proeeeded  to  Dannomora 
which  is  thirty  English  miles  cUstant  from  the  former 
phee.  OvLV  author  describes  the  fiimous  irbn  nfiae  at 
bflDMnora,  with  the  mode  of  preparing  the  ore  for  use^ 
*  It  is  said  that  this  ivon  is  less  liable  to  rnst  than  thai 
of  anv  other  mine.   '        .  *  ,  •  » 

'  The  cast  iron  is  reduced  to  malleable  iron  by  hentiog  in  ^a 
bed.  of  charcoal  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  hammeimg  it  out  Into 
hers  while  hot.  In  this  state  it  is  whiter  than  contmon  iron,  of 
a  distinctly  fibrous  texture^  and  much  ittniler  than  ainr  other 
'  sbeeies  of  iron  whatever.  It  goes  all  to  £agland,  and  indeed 
'  tne^gftstest  part  of  it  is  purchased  by  a  particular  merchant  in 
Holh   In  this  .country  it  is  converted  *into  steel.    I  was  told  in 
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Sheffield,  that  they  have  not  beeu  able  to  make  cast  steel  front 
my  other  iron  but  the  iron  n(  Datmeoionk  Tile  best  Danaeino* 
ra  iron  is  marked  by  ihree  bails/ 

Dr.  Thomson  speaks  of  the  country  between  Sala  aod 
Fahlun  as  remarkably  beautiful,  '  especially  af^er  you  en* 
ter  Dalecarlia  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river  Dal? 

'The  road  from  Sala  to  Brodbo  lies  in  }>'!rt  through  a  shal- 
low lake.  It  is  constructed  of  wood  at  a  coiJbi<lerable  ex  pent  e, 
and  being  nearly  upon  a  level  witli  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
which  encloses  it  on  both  sides,  it  kda  a  novel  an^  beautiful 
effect.^ 

The  province  of  Dalecarlia  is  finely  varied  ^  with  hill 
and  dule/  and  is  said  not  to  be  shaded  with  wood  so  much 
aij^mo^it  of  the  other  provinces.  The  traveller  in  Sweden 
has  often  to  pursue  his  way  through  a  continued  fore^^t  of 
pine,  which  soon  tires  by  its  i>uiubre  appearance  and 
gloomy  uniformity. 

Our  author,  who  appears  to  have  a  n:reat  fondness  for 
geognosy,  gives  the  structure  of  Dalecarlia  from  the  work 
of  Hisin^er  on  the  *  Mineral  geogra].hy  of  Sweden.' 

The  town  of  Fahlun  owes  its  origin  to  the  copper-mine^ 
iji  its  itei^libourhood. 

•The  mnie  is  about  200  fathoms  deep.  The  descent  is  by  an 
easy  winding  staircase  aii  the.  way;  so  that  you  may  descend 
to  the  bottom  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  ihv  fatigue 
of  going  down  so  many  steps.  The  galleries  are  all  spacious  : 
none  less  than  8  feet  in  beight,  and  some  as  high  as  30  feet. 
Thert  ne  alNla€  000  Workman  in  the  iliiae.' 

The  mine  cf  SUai  into  wliidi  our  author  descended^  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  tte  town  of  that  name.  It  lies 
in  a  bed  of  limestone. 

•Tfais'lilnertoneisgnulilUlvnAtliaflliikdeoi  green,  andpos^ 
sesset  s^  goed  deaVof  MtitY.   It  is  the  conmon  9tone  employed 
at^ia  for  building  the  walls  with  which  many  of  the  fields  aite- 
uAslosed.  It  oAfen  eotttilis  nia^nesian-  limestone*  Magneshm 
lilfltstoile  possesses  a*  oorbus  ehaiaeter,  by  vrhich  It  may  be 
v^ry  readily  distinguished  from  every  other  species.   If  you  give 
it  a  sharp  Mew  with  a'  small  hammer,  it  phesphoresees»  and  the ' 
light  continues  some  time  after  the  stroke,  putting  you  in  mind  of 
the  cooling  of  a  red«hotstonetOnly  that  the  disappearing  is  much 
moven^id.  This  curious  propertj  was  polated  out  to^  by 
Asscissor  Gsha,  at  Fahlun/ 

Dr.. Thomson  proceeded  from  Stockholm  to  Ny hoping 
'OH' bis  retiun  to  Gottenburgb.  At  Nykoping,  which  is 
situated!  on  a  smtlU  river  which  runs  into  one  of  the  bays  of 
the  Baltic,  he  perceived  ^  no  symptom  whatever  of  trade.' 
Th^toivn^  like  all  the  others  in  Sweden,  with  the  ezcep* 
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tlon  of  Slockbc^  and  GoUcnbMrgy  is  constructed  of 
"Wood.  . 

III  journpy  ^'  oth  i\ ykopinj^  to  Norkopin^,  our  an* 
thor  makr  -  a  remark  on  a  pbejionieiion  in  the  teraperaturo 
of  low  i^rouiids,  which  we  have  ourselves  often  noticed 
without  bein«^  at  all  able  toussign  the  cause.         '       '%  ' 

*  Though  liie  nii;ht,'  s?»ys  hr,  *  was  very  clear  and  serene,  w 
passed  through  dift'iMeiit  .straia  of  very  thick  fogs.  They  were 
low,  and  of  small  extent.  They  had  a  musty  smell,  and  were 
conlified  to  narrow  hollows  or  valleys^  beyond  which  the  atmos^ 
piwFe  vm  clear.  There  is  somettiinf  connected  with  the  teau* 
pentwre  qfthe  aiirfiice.of  the  earth,  io  \m  ^rwMKla,  whiiph  I  ddt 
wrt  Tcry.weH  undcrslMid.  It  appears,  both  from  these  pheni^ 
meuft  of  the /ogs»  and  from  many  facts  well  known  to  gsrdeiierf 
and  fiimers^  4hat  tliere  is  fi  certain  elevation  oi  groui^  i^berer 
the  temperature  never  sinks  so  low  as  it  does  jn  those  places 
that  lie  at  a  lower  level.  For  Example,  if  you  place  a  thermo. 
meter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  top  of  Harrow-hill^ 
nnd  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  during  the  spring  month«,^ 
you  will  find  the  temperature  much  lower  at  th^^  bottom  than  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  tlie  gar- 
dens to  be  destroyed  by  a  frost  at  the  foot  of  the  iiill^while  those 
at  tlic  top  escape/  . 

Norktiping  is  reckoned  tbe  fourth  town  in  Sweden.  It 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitant?,  and  is  a  place  of  som©  r 
commercial  importance,  and  lies  at  the  extremity  of  th^ 
finest  corn  country  which  our  aiulior  saw  in  Sweden. 

At  Linkopini^,  which  is  a  small  town  of  less  than  SOOO 
inliabitants,  Dr.  Thoinrson  was  surprised  with  the  sig-ht  of  - 
a  magnificent  theatre  -landing  near  the  principal  church. 
After  passing  Odeshag,  our  author  came  iii  sight  of  the  • 
lake  Vetter,  which  is  the  longest  in  Sweden,  but  inferior 
to  the  Venner  in  width.  The  waters  are  mentioned  as 
Ter^  transparent,  and  the  bottom  as  *  of  a  fine  yellowish 
white  sand^  quite  hard  and  smooth ;  so  that  in  summer  it 
must  constitute  a  delightful  bathing  place.'  It  abounds  ia 
fishy  which  are  chiefly  pike  and  perchj  but^oo  tro^t.  are 
feund  in  the^ Swedish  lakes* 

ThCftowii  of  lonkoping  is  beaatifully  situated  at  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  Vetter. 

'  Like  all  the  other  Swedish  towns  lonkoping  has  been  re- ^ 
peatedly  burnt  dowif.  The  last  accident  of  this  kind  happened 
in  1790,  and  since  that  time  the  whole  town  has  been  rebuilt. 
The  houses  are  still  of  \vo(»d,but  large  and  comfortable.  In  this 
country  we  have  a  prejudice  against  wooden  houses,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  must  be  ver^  cold  :  but  tlie  Swedi>»h  wooden  . 
houses  are  warmer  than  houses  of  btone.    Eutue  trecti^  merely 
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bat  'into  tlie  square  form,  are  usetl  for  building  the  walls^  Bnf 
tile  joinhiKs  of  tbem  are  tnade  so  close,  by  nieeiis  of  moss,  that 
BOitthr  whatever  caD  make  its  wav  between  them.  Wpod  belni; 
'itwersf'coodaetor  of  heat  than  bric£%  it  is  obvious  tiiat  a  tbicl^ 
faouae  pf >ood  must  be  warmer  than  one  made  of  any  other> 
materials/ 

•  From  lonkoping  our  author  pursued  his  route  to  Ilel- 
singburg,  traversing  Smoland«  The  only  coal  country  in- 
Sweden  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helstn^buiy ;  but 
there  Deems  a  proiudice  affain^t  the  use  of  this  species  of 
fuel:  and  the  company,  hy  whom  the  mine  is  wked, 
demand  a  higher  price  for  it  than  that  at  which  coab  at: 
the  'pits  at  Newcastle  can  be  purchased.  Dr*  Thomson 
wat  told  that  the  price  of  this  coal  was  ^  two  pounds  ster« 
ling  the  chaldron.  When  Dr.  Thomson  was  in  Hekin^ 
boi^  he  8ajs  that  he  could  not  perceive  a  smgle  vessel  m 
harbour  of  £l8iiieur. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  has  completely  annihilated  the 
whole  trade  of  Denmark;  and  this  is  doubtless  one  reason  of 

l^e  inveterate  hostility  to  this  country  wbidi  they  have  dis- 
played. Indeed  I  was  told  tn  Sweden,  and  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  information  accarate,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Zeahind 
vere  provoked,  not  because  the  British  had  taken  possession  of 
that  island,  but  because  they  had  evacuated  it.  They  would 
have  very  readily  agreed  to  allow  the  British  to  keep  it,  and 
would  have  contributed  to  its  defcuce,  borntise  then  tkcy  weald 
have  retiiinod  their  trnH<>,  which  is  now  at  an  end/ 

'When  you  walk  aioiig  th<' shore  of  the  Baltic,  you  do  not 
sec  the  grv'di  quantity  of  sea-weed  so  abundant  on  our  roast. 
A  single  iucus  or  two  was  all  that  I  could  perceive.  Nor  is 
there  any  of  tliat  smell  which  is  so  perceplihle  on  the  coasU  of 
'  Great  J'lilaiuaud  France,  which  I  conceive  to  })iocped  chiefty 
from  tilt'  sea-weed.  Tiiis  difference  is  owing,  I  iniaguie,  lo  the 
small  quantity  of  salt  \vhich  the  Baltic  contains.  It  tastes 
sensibly  brackish  at  the  aomid;  hat^#ojt  so  much  so,  but  .that 
I  ^oald  drink  it  without  aay  iacoavenience.  Its  temperature  pa 
tte  Mth  of  October,  1  found  54V 

"  At  the  end  of  his  travels  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Thomson  ailb* 
jcaos  some)  account  of  Lapland ;  but  we  have  not  room' 
to  nbiiee  fhis^  for  which  there  ig  less  'occasion/fni  It  is  not 
'  the  result  of  personal  observation.   ^ '     '  ' 
'  The  twenty-tirst  and  twenty-second^  or  two  concluding; 
'  chapters,  are  very  important  parts  o^  this  work.  Thet 
*  ^rst  is  entitled  ^  General  View  of  Sweden/  and  the  last' 
5  Political  State  of  Sweden.^   Both  contain  some  Tabiabla 
statistical  documents.   The  only  way,  in  which  it  is  pos« 
sible  forSwedon  t9  improve  her  condition,  and  to  rise  tn^ 
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'  During  th€  Autumn  Cf  ISl^., , 

the  scale  of  wealth  and  power^  is  by  a  miore^vigQCOiiS  ictf 
teniion  to  her  .aie^ricu^ture,  and  by  a  more  Judicious  sytteaa 
of  ikrioing^.  The  average  size  of  the  Swedish,  iarms  does 
not  at  present  exceed  274  Enftlisii  acres,  and  a  more  sa^ 
tisfactorj  proof  of  the  fiegiigent  and  slorenly  manner  in 
whic^  they  are  at  present  cuHivated  need  not  be  adduced 
than  this,  that  though  the  population  is  so  thin  and  seat^ 
teredy  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn  is 
produced  in  proportion  to  the  individuals  of  #hich  it  b 
composed.  The  cultivated  lands  in  Sweden  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  yield  more  than  one-sixth  of  a  bushel  on  an  itcre: 
The  Iclce  of  the  whole  country  is  with  a  few  excep- 
tions to  be  a  comply  (brest,  but  the  trees  are  small,,  and 
consist:  principally  of  bircH  and  pines.  But,  where  wood 
Is  so  abundant  it  mif^ht  be  converted  into  a  great  source 
of  wealth.  ^  The*  surface  of  the  Swedish  lakes  is  computed 
not' to  be  less  than  4756  English  square  miles.  *The 
banks  of  the  Venner  are  covered  with  wood  which  grows 
luxuriantly  to  the  water's  edge.'  The  country  in  general 
is  very  level,  as  is.  particularly  the  road  between  Gotten- 
burg  and  Stockholm  by  the  (Drebro  road;  though  there 

*  are  abrupt  variations  of  surFdce  in  other  parts.  The  cli- 
mate of  Stockholm  is  comparativelv  more  mild  than  that 
of  Petprsbjrgli,  The  Swedes  consider  their  winter  as 
peculiarly  pleasant.  The  sunniier  lasts  nearly  five  months. 
Dr.  Thomson  says,  *  f  saw  procHg;ious  loads  of  cherries^ 
and  abundance  of  apples  aiiil  pears,'  and  the  country  pro- 

,  duces  a  profusion  of  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
and  strawberries.  Rye  and  barley  are  the  mos-t  common 
species  of  grain  ;  but  our  autlior  thiukib  that  wheat  uiight 
every  where  be  subs litu ted  for  rye. 

^  *  It  would,'  says  he,  *  stiind  the  climate  ot  Sweden  sutficiently 
well,  at  least  as  far  north  as  latitude  60^;  for  it  was  as  far 
'.  north  as  that  nearly  that  I  saw  an  fidmirable  fi^d  of  wbeat  ripe 
in  1812,  one  of  the  eoMett  sunimera  ever  remembered  in 
Sweden/ 

Very  few  turnips  are  grown  in  Sweden.  Tbeebeeo' 
ai^  remarkably  small,  but  the  mutton  ie  highly  flavoured* 
They  are  represented  as  exceedingly  tame.   The  author 
nw  several  nocks  of  them  driven  to  Stockhcdm  by  wo* 
'  men.   *  Iihave/  says  he,  ^  seen  the  sheep  surrounding  tb« 
;  woman  on  the  voad,  licking  her  hand,  and  behaving  wkh 
93  much  fiimiliarity  as  so  many  dogs/  This  tamenesa 
'   must  arise  from  their  domestication  during  the  winter. 
The  beasts  of  prey  are 

'  Wolves^  foxes,  an^  bears  in-  the  northem  parts/  *  The  wolfts 
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seldoikD  or  lievet  y^if tute  to  attack  ar  man,  or  even  a  large  qua> 
dni|ied«  During  winter  tfaey  •frrqaent  tlie  road  sMe ;  and  seem 
In  some  mastiw  tO'8U}ipQrt  tbemselvea  by  devoaring  the  dung 
of  4be  horses  itho  drag/tim  sledges/ 

We  oMist  now  tiike  our  leave  of  Dr.  Tbonfon,  wihon 
trf  hitire  found  inatroelii^  and  entertaining  conpanios 
during  our  peraaal  of  his  w6rlu  . 


A&T.  ^i. —  [)c  la  LilUraturc  du  midi  de  VEitrope^  par 
J,  C.  1j.  Simondc  de  Sismondi^  de    Academic  ei  de  la 

. '  Soviet  e  d(  s  J  i  ts  de  Geticve^  Correspondant  de  V  Academic 
royalc  des  Sdc}iccs  dc  PrussCy  Mcmhre  hanoraire  d€ 
rXlniversilc  de  }Fi/ria,  des  Academies  lialiemie^  des  Geor* 
gofiliy  dc  Cagliariy  de  Pisioia,  Sfc,  A  Paris,  chez  Treut- 
ael  et  Wiirtz,  1813,  »  Vols.  8vo.  £L  48.  London; 

•  •  ,  .  .   .  ■ 

TH£  fnme  which  M.  Sismondi  has  acquired  by  his 
History  of  the  Italian  Repiiblicsj  which  we  reviewed  at 
lensfth  in  vol.  Xlll.  vol.  XXI.  vol.  XX 11.  and  vol. 
XXIlli  of  the  third  aeries  of  the  G.  R.  wjU  doubtless 
cause  ihis  work  to  be  perused  with  «ogcr  expectations  of 
instruction  and  of  interest.  M.  Sisoicmdi's  former  track 
of  .reading-,  for  the  sake  of  collecting  matter  for  his  va- 
luable history,  nsust  have  rendered  him  intimately  a€« 
quainted  wiUi  many  of  the  principal  auit^rB,  whose 
merits,  or  defects  arc  noticed  in  the  present  work.  'In 
.those  parts  of  his  subject,  in  which  (Jismondi  was  less 
at  home,  he  had  ample  aid  in  the  works  of  Andres  delF 
.priginee  dc  progressi  cPo^fd'fettenUura  /  in  thut  of  the 
J3outterwek's  Ge&chkhte  der  schonen"  tFissensckafiefii  in 
cl^iilot^a  JSisknt^  iJUermre des  Troubodoms^ktL  Tirob^hi, 
.dCril^u^n4»-^.  jlid.  SiSBMmcli.lwslHiriQowed^lBrgel^^ 
these  sources  of  information.  - « 

r-  III  hib^reM  M;  Siemomli  anfem^  ns  thvt  this  work 
.tWBs  'Or^inally  composed,  4il«nler  to  be  publicly  mated  n% 

•  '  In  a  Miip#/  sqys  ht,  '  Mnowned  for  •  tha^  ^ammlao  virtual. 
;ilbr4he  poritytof  its  Manners^  and  4he  sompuious  4sfiOBcy  of  its 

language^  my  lectures  were  attended  by  young  ladies  of  the 
^£rst  distinction,  ID  ingi^d  with  pupils  of  the  other  sex;  audi 
j^ould  ba\^  blamed  my^tf  if  1  had  uttered  a  word  or  a  hiot^ 
which  might  have  produced  the  slightest  sensation  of  embm> 
rassment.  Their  recoiiection/  continues  the  writer,  who  ap^ 
jpears  fo  be  a  man  of  exeoiplaj!^  probity^  *  wa%  not  effaced  from 
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my  mindp  xtbm  I  sat  down  to  the  revisioii  of  this  work ;  and  H  ' 
!*ives  me  pleasure  to  reflect^  that  it  tuay  serve  as  a  proof  of  ih^ 
strength  oF  understandins;,  and  the  variety  of  literary  iDforma- 
t\ou,  wiiich,  iu  my  couotry^  youu^  per«oas  of  both  i^nes  ^ra 
supposed  to  possess/ 

The  second  chapter  of  this  work  is  entitled  '  Litera- 
ture of  llie  Arabs.'  This  chapter  is  principally  tdkcn 
Ironi  the  first  volume  of  Andres  '  D'oorii  l.fUtraiin  a 
but  it  does  not  exhibit  such  perspicuous  or  interesting  de- 
tails as  we  fiiul  in  the  latter  work.  M.  Sismofidi  rr  iuark'? 
the  rapid  prome?s  which  intellectual  culture  made  amoug 
the  Arabs,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  Was 
this  eagerness  for  science  increased  by  the  prohil)ition  of 
the  Koran  ?  Tlie  famous  library  of  Alexandria  is  said  to 
Lave  been  burnt  nineteen  years  after  the  Ilejira,  or  622 
of  our  era,  at  which  period  we  may  suppose  the  Arabs  to 
have  been  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  liut 
the  love  of  literature  and  science  got  possession  of  the 
tlirone  of  the  khalifs  ou  the  ascension  of  the  family  of 
the  Abbassidcs;  and  a  new  taste  for  mental  improvement 
was  speedily  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
age  of  Al-Mamon,  whom  M.  Sisniondi  calls,.  *  the  father  of 
letters,  and  the  Augastais  of  Bagdad,'  but  to  whom  science 
is  under  much  greater  obl^ations  than  to  any  of  the 
Caesars,  was  not  more  than  ope  hundred  aad  fiuy  vearf  ^ 
fi*om  the  first  origin  of  the  iboiMrchy.  M.  SUmonai  re* 
marks  that  the  age  of  Peritles  was  gradually  matured  by 
eight  centuries  of  progressiTe  cultivation  from  the  war  of 
•  ^  Troy,  1209,  to  43 1  before  Christ  <  In  Latin  literature  the 
age  of  A  tigustus  was  the  eighth  from  the  foundnhlion  of  Rome* 
In  the  French  the  age  of  Louia  XI is  tbe  twelfth  from 
that  of  Glovis.* 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  the  eftet  whieb 
the  literature  of  the  Aral)ti  had  on  that  of  Europe ;  aoil  - 
the  influence  which  it  has  latently  exercised  over  the  man^ 
ners,  knowledge,  and  culture  of  more  recent  times.  The 
Christians  of  Europe  have,  in  general*  been  deficieiit  in 
the  confession  of  the  debt  wliich  they  owe  to  the  followers 
'  of  Mahomet  amongst  the  Arabians  and  Moors.  Yet  it 
is  clear,  from  incontestable  docamentSi  that  we  are  indebted 
4o  the  Arabians,  not  only  for  the  greater  part  of  the  illu* 
mination,  which  served  to  dispel  the  gross  darkness  of  th(^ 
middle  a^;es,  but  for  some  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tions which  have  facilitated  intellectual  culture,  social  in- 
tercourse, maritime  enterprize,  and  aclen(ific  research. 

We  owe  to  tike  iiiahs  Uki  inventioQ  of  paper  ii|^«fti(t«9?4  - 
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''bpth  from  cotton  and  linen  ;  of  the  compn^s ;  andas.An- 
di  v5  seems  to  think,  not  iniprobably,  of  the  pendnlnm  ;  tb^ 
the  first  principlo«=  f)f  rhemistrv,  and  for  its  medicul  ap- 
plication. VVe  know  not  whether  we  onght  to  reckon 
gunpowder  amongst  the  pernicious  or  the  useful  disco- 
veries;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  consider  it  merely  in  its  ndap- 
tation  to  military  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  . 
amongst  the  useful  than  the  pernicious;  as,  if  it  have  not 
abrit^^^d  the  duration  of  wars,  it  has,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  tended  to  equalize  the  disparities  of  physiciil 
Btren^th.  A  man  of  five  feet  high,  and  anpther  of  six, 
would  stand  no  chance  if  the  contest  between  them  were 
to  be  decided  by  a  sword  or  a  club;  but  the  case  is  dif- 
lerent  when  the  ivcappn  which  is  to  be  employed  is  a 
pistol  or  a  gun.  But  amongst  whatever  species  of  in-* 
Ventions  arrange  gunpowder,  considered  as  to  its  et^ 
lectiii  in  a  moral  or  social  point  of  view,  it  is  certain  tliat  ii 
jffSLS  tfie  product  of  the  scientific  i^eseareh  of- the  Arabs. 
'  Much  as  we  may  boast  of  the  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  literature  in  modern  times,  or  highly  as  we 

.  inay  extol  the  munificent  patronage  which  has  been  be* 
stowed  on  science,  the  belles  iettres,  and  the  arts,  by  a 
Xeo  X.  or  a  Louis  XiV.  (for  England  will  not  furnish 
the  name  of  one  sovereign  to  whom  learning,  genius,  and 

'  taste  are  under  similar  obliptions),  vet  this  encourage- 
ment and  this  patronage  will  not  enuure  any  comparison 
.with  that  which  intellectual  culture  of  every  kind  received 
amongst  the  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Al-Mamon. 

'  Become  sovereign  813 — says  M.  Sismondi,  '  i)e  made 
Bagdad  the  centre  of  every  species  of  literature  ;  scientific  pur- 
suits, books,  and  learned  men,  were  ali^ost  the  only  object  of 
his  attention.  His  favourites  were  men  of  letters;  his  uiinis- 
ters  occupied  themselves  only  in  the  progress  of'literature;  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  throne  of  the  khalifs  was  elevated  for  the 
seat  of  the  Muses.  He,'  (Al-Mumon)  *  invited  to  his  court  ail 
'the  learnpft  men  whom  he  could  discoter  in  any  part  of  the 

.  world,  where  he  supported  theui  by  Ids  liberalities,  iind  distiur 
guished  tliem  by  honours  of  every  kind.  In  th(?  provinces  of 
Syria,  of  Armenia,  and  of  K«5ypt,  m hieh  were  subject  to  his 
sway,  he  coiiected  every  ini))ottaut  book  which  could  be  found. 
This  vips  the  most  costly  tribute  which  the  80vcrei<;ii  exacted 
from  his  subjecfts;  and  the  jdvernbrs  oMiis  jprovinces,  ancT 
I  persons  employed  to  tHe  adttiinistration  were  particularly  en- 
joinedy  before  vny  thing  else,  to  collect  Ihe  literary  fressures  of 
the  conquered  countries^  in  onler  to  lay  them  at  (he  foot  of  the 
throne.  Hundreds  of  camels  were  seeii  entering  Bagdad  laden 
With  nothing  but  .pfipers  and  hoeks;  and  all  those,  which  it ' 
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uas  thought  wouid  coutvihiite  to  auj^meut  tlie  stock  of  know-j 
ledge,  were  immediatel}'  translated  into  Arabic,  in  order  to  place, 
them  Hitluu  the  reach  of  all  the  world.  Masters,  reiisors,, 
translators,  literary  coiiitiientaluis,  loi  iued  the  court  of  AlMa- 
mon,  which  appeared  more  like  an  academy  of  learned  men  than 
the  central  point  of  a  military  governinent.  When  this  khalif 
in  the  moment  of  victory  dictated  a  peace  to  the  Greek  empe^ 
ror,  Michael  the  stammerer*  he  demanded  as  a  tribute,  a  coU 
lection  of  Greek  books.  The  sciences  were  more  especially 
cherished  by  the  khalif ;  the  most  momentous  speculative 
questions  were  discussed  withouf  reserve,  notwithstanding  the 
,  jealous  apprehensions  of  some  fanatical  Mussulmans,  who 
accased  Al-Mamon  of  thus  loosening  the  foundations  of  Isla* 
loism.  Several  of  the,  most  Ulnstrtous  teachers  of  medicine 
flourished  during  his  reign ;  law  was  taught  by  the  celebrated 
Kossa,  and,  as  this  was  in  the  eyes  of  Mussulmans,  the  most 
venerable  of  all  the  sciences,  it  was  that  to  whicli  his  subjects 
devoted  themselves  with  the  most  ardent  ^ipplicntion  ;  whilst  AI-* 
Manion  discoMTed  a  strouii;  propensity  for  tlic  mathematics, 
ivhich  Iio  studied  with  considerable  success.  lie  conceived  the 
grout  pi  ujtct  of  measuring  the  earth;  and  he  liatt  it  executetl  by 
the  most  able  mathematicians.  The  elements  of  astronomy  by 
Alfragan  (Fari:ani)  and  the  astronomical  tables  of  Al-Merwasi, 
were  the  work  >  of  two  of  his  coui  liters.  This  same  Al-Mamon, 
who  was  not  iiss  generous  than  enli^^htened,  exclaimed  when  he 
pardoned  one  of  his  relations,  wbo  had  rebelled  against  his 
|;overnment,  and  endeavoured  to  overturn  his  throne,  Ah !  If 
It  were  bat  known  what  pleasure  1  have  in  pardoning  my  cne- 
ihies,  all  who  have  offended  me  would  pome  and  confess  their 
faults/"  . 

Schools,  academies,  colleges  were  established  iii  every 
part  of  $h.e  empire  of  the  khalif^  and  though  Bagdad  was 
the  capital  of  literatiire  aa  i^ell  as  of  the  government,  yet 
Bussora  and  Gnfii  almost  eijualled  the  celebrity  of  the  me* 
tropolitan  citj,  and  were  hardly  less  distinguished  by  their 
productions  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Balk,  Ispahan,  and 
Jsamarcand  were  equally,  according  to  M..  SisnMndi, 
^foc¥Msesq{  science;*  but  as  Andres,  vol.  L  p.  Ij^,  4to* 
eays  more  clearly,  they  ^  were  adorned  with  n^any  sdvools 
and  colleges,  and  gave  birth  to  many  distinguished  au« 
thors.'  Alexandrhi  had  not  a  smaller  concourse  stu* 
dents  when  it  waa  under  the  dominion  of  the  khalifs  tbaii 
il  could  boast  in  the  time  pf  the  Ptolemies.  * 
'  We  will  not  translate  the  next  passage  which  #e  pro* 
duce  from  M.  Hismotidi,  liut  wiU  quote  it  in  the  or^inal^ 
and  we  will  then  produce  theconres^nding  passage  tn  the 
Tuloable  work  oT  Andres,  which  will  ahoif  how  closely 
j^.  SisBioQdi  has'copied,  or  ri|ther  translated  (thoug  h  im 
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this  and  other  places  witbotit  any  direct  acknowledsfitienn 
the  words  ofthe  latter  >vnter,  as  will  be  iintiK^diately  per- 
ceptible to  those  who  understand  both  the  French  and  the 
Italian^  ^ 

'  Lf  Juif  Beujamin  de  Tudf  le  rnpporte,  dans  son  itiiieraire, 
avoir  trouve  k  Alexandrie  plus  de  vjnj>t  ecoles  pour  iVnsoit^ne- 
.  lilent  de  la  philosophic.  I.e  Ci«ii«*  conlenait  au«^si  uii  4;rand 
nomhre  de  colleges,  e»  c»  lni  dt-  I^etzaaiiu,  un  dos  faubourgs  de 
cetlr  capitale,  ^tait  si  lurkJiitiil  bati,  que  d;ais  une  rebtllioii 
il  bci  vit  de  citadelletk  une  aruiee.  Daus  les  villes  de  Fez  et  de 
Maroc,  on  avail  egaletnent  deatind  aux  Etudes  le  plus  uiagnifi' 
qocs  MttiineDs;  on  les  &outenait  paries  kistitutloas  les  plus 
sa^es  et  les  plus  bienfaisaotes,  Les  riches  biblioth^c^aes  de  Fe^ 
i^t  de  Larace'unt  sauve  pour  TEurope  uti  graod  nombre  de  livres 
|>recioux  qui  avaient  disparu  partout  aiUeurs.  Mais  TEspagne 
surtout  fat  le  si^e  .des  sciences  Arabes,  c'est  1^  qu'elles  brill^^ 
rent  do  plus  vif  eclat  et  c*est  la  qu'eiles  firedt  les  progr^s  les 
plus  rapides.  Cordoue,  Grenade,  Seville  et  tofites  !cs  villes  de 
la  p^niusule*,  le  disputuient  les  unes  aux  autres  par  la  o  ngnifi; 
ceiu-e  de  leurs  Ecoles,  de  Icurs  coU^gcs,  de  leurs  academies  et 
fie  leurs  bibliolh^ques,'    *    ♦  • 

'  The  Italian  of  Audrey  from  which  the  aboye  is  t^keOy 
is  as  follows : 

*  II  viaggiatore  Beniamino  di  Tudela  nel  suo  Itinerarlo  rac- 
^  contd  aver  egli  trovate  in  Alessandrida  da  venti  scuole,  dove  da 
tutto  il  niondo  voiavano  gli  amatori  della  filosofia.  IMolli  col- 
legi  de  studi,  secorido  il  testimoiiio  di  Let)Me  Africano,  si  vede- 
vano  al  Cairo  uno  de'  qunli  nel  subbor.i;o  Bet2:uai!a  era  di  tale 
alteisza,  e  di  si  ampia  \;i^tjla,  the  di  capace  cittadclla  pole'  ser- 
vire  all' esercito  de'  nbcili.  Che  grandiose  e  niai;nifiche  fab- 
brii  lie ;  chc  savie  ed  oppoilune  instituzioni  a  fa\ore  delia  let- 
tere  non  ci  prestiita  il  niedesimo  Leone  ju  i  ez,  ed  iu  Marocco? 
Souo  ben  note  agli  eruditi  Europe!  le  due  insigni  bibliotheque 
di  Fez  e  di  Larace,  cbe  tanto  hanno  Arrichite  le  nostre  di  prc- 
iriosr  eodici»  e  taiite  panose  ed  utili  notizle  ei  banuo  somminis- 
krale.  Ifa  dove  le  science  degtt  Anibi  piu  fiortrono,  dove  pi^ 
iphcvh  ii  iwttt  4el  loro  sapere,  ibve  u  iiss6,  p^r  dire  cos!,  il 
ireKiio  della  loro  letteratnra,  fu  la  Spagna.  Ccraova,  Gnn»ta» 
{Siviglift,  e  tntte  le  citti  cosptcue  di  quella  peatsola  di  sctiok 
4|i  collegi,  di  accadetnfe,  di  bibliotedie,  e  d'ogni  aorta  di  staMr 
iim^nli  cbe  le  U  ttere  giovar  pptessero  ejrano  anptaoiente  fo^ 

mitc^'  *  *  .An^cea^elf  oH$in^,!&c.d'ogiiiietleiatuie,tom 
|.p.  122.  , 

Her^  ire  caniiQt  help  reflesting  that,  whilst  the  li^ht  of 
literature  andtSCience  was  so  ge^i^ndUfy.  diffused  throm^ 
ihe  dominions  of  the  Af^iihSy  and  ,  was  so  particnlaiB^' re^ 
^de^debt  in  Spain,  it  was  eniirely  e;Ktingui3bed  in  Cfhrifir 
Europe,  or  h^U  ^^re.am^  ttore  io^  fe|^^  ^  mof^ 
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fiftstery,  with  onljr  a  faint  and  twinkling  li^ht,  which  ren- 
dered  the  surrounding-  darkness  a  sort  of  palpable  obscure.  -  • 
Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814,  had  made  a  feeble  effort  lo 
excite  the  intellectual  activity  ot  his  subjects;  butth* 
Spark  which  the  emperor,  assisted  hy  Alcuin,  the  learned  . 
English  monk,  was  able  to  produce,  was  only  a  yacillatin||^ 
and  fugitive,  rather  than  a  steadjr  and  permanent  flame* 
The  night  of  apathy  and  ignorance  soon  returned,  till  th^ 
church  aiui^ht  a  little  light  from  the  mosque ;  and  the 
bards  of  Provence  imbibed  the  love  of  song  from  Ifa^ 
poetical  spirit  which  pervstded  Moorish  Spain. 

M .  Sismondi  remarks  that, 
*  We  must  not  judge  of  th<;  manners  of  the  Mussulmans  by  tlioie 
of  the  Turks  of  the  present  period ;  who,  of  all  the  foUownv 
of  the  Koran,  evince  the  most  unsocial  habits,  and  the  most 
jealous  disposition.  Tlie  Arabs,  though  they  were  as  passion- 
ately fond  of  tljoir  women,  suffered  tliL'in  to  enjoy  uiore  liberty. 
And,  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Arabs,  Spuia  was  tliat 
where  their  ur.tiiners  in'ide  the  clo-<  approxiuK^tion  to  the  e^al- 
idnlry  and  chivalry  of  Europeans,  it  was  al>o  the  country 
uhich  had  tlu  liio^t  powerful  iniiuciice  on  the  cuUivattoQ  of  the 
mind  in  the  soutli  of  Cliii^lian  Europe/ 

*  *  *  A  great  number  o[  poci^  were  aUuched  lo  the  courts 
of  the  princes  of  Granada,  of  Seville,  of  Cordova,  of  Toledo, 
of  Valencia,  and  of  Zaragoza ;  where  a  multitude  of  astronb^ 
pnersy  of  physicians^  of  chroniclers^  enjoyed  distioguishefl  £ivoar 
;uid  rank/  *  ^' 

Amongst  the  fayourites  of  these  different  courts  were 
i^rious  Christians^  who,  when  they  received  anjr  disg^ust 
pr  mortification,  or  were  ieilarmed  for  their  libertjror  pror 
fettjy  took  refnge  amongst  the  Christians*  where  tn^y  catr  . 
iried  their  talents  and^  tneir  industry.  When  Catolonm 
^ad  Provence  were  united  under  one  soyetreign,  Raymond 
Berenger  introduced  the  elegance,  the  arts,  and  the  science 
of  the  Arabs  Into  hi^  new  states.  ^Chivalry  sprung  up  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  poetry  of  the  Provencals;  and  a 
new  turn  was  given  to  the  sentimentSi  manners,  andcharacr 
of  the  age. 

.  M.  Sismondi  ha^  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  first  vo^ 
lume  with  the  literature  of  Provencej  and  with  the  trou- 
badours and  the  Irouvcres,  The  ninth  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  Italian  languan^e  and  to  Dante.  It  is  justly  re* 
marked  that  the  interest  of  Dante  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  of  his  work;  that  it  is  less  in  his  ' 
Purgatory,  than  in  his  Hellj  and  lesis  in  his  Heaven  than 
in  either  his  llell  or  his  Purs^atorj.  Is  it  more  easy  to 
excite  distinct  jde^s  of  greatef  degrees  of  suttcring  thai} 
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we  at  present  experience,  than  it  is  of  higher  degrees  of 
happiness  than  we  now  en  joy.  When  ue  attempt  to  describfi 
heaven  we  do  it  principally  bv  negationf;.  The  world  pre* 
gents  a  sufficiently  hire^e  calulogue  of  woes  which  a  man 
Tvonld  naturally  wish  to  exclude  tioin  the  scene  of  hi<!  fu- 
ture residence ;  but,  if  these  woes  are  all  combined  into  a 
focus,  or  a«?gregated  into  a  niasf;,  tlicy  may  lonn  a  hell  ei- 
ther hot  or  cold  enouajh  tor  aiiy  iu  experience,  or  which  it 
may  be  rig!*t  that  tlie  worst  enemies  of  their  species  should 
liereaf\er  endure. 

M.  Sisniondl  remarks  the  peniicious  influence  whicli  Uie 
gonnet  appears  to  have  had  on  the  poetry  of  Italy. 

•  Lyric  iiispifation/  says  he,  *  may  be  liuiited  in  its  form,  but 
is  not  in  its  extent :  whilst  this  bed  of  Procrustes,  as  ao  Italian 
injgeuiously  called  the  sonnet,  reduces  aJI  the  tlionghts  to  the 
same  length,  that  of  fonrUen  lines.  If  this  thought  will  not 
naturally  admit  of  this  extension,  we  nunst  stretch  it  ou  the  rack 
till  it  has  reached  the  requisite  dimensions;  and  if  it  he  too  long 
for  the  purpose  we  must  reduce  it  to  the  proper  sive  by  barba- 
rous muiilation.  Above  ail,  it  is  always  necessary  to  set  off  the 
brevity  of  sueh  a  little  poem  by  brilliancy  of  ornament;  and,  as 
warm  and  empassicuied  emotions  must  be  gradnally  produced, 
this  compositioOt  which  \^  essrntially  lyric,  causes  the  substitu- 
tion of  ia]^euious  thought  for  udectin^  sentiuieut,  and  fdl  the  de- 
corations are  made  up  of  wit,  which  is  ofteu  nothing  more  than 
puerile  conceit/ 

M.  Sisn)ondi  confesses  himsplf  a  stranijer  to  that  c!iarin 
in  the  poetry  of  Petrarch  wiiich  has  enchanted  so  many  ge- 
jicrations.  We  will  lay  hetorc  the  reader  what  he  says 
upon  th^is  subject,  particularly  as  it  doe3n9tagree  ^ftbthe 
^ntiments  of  the  majority  o  ferities. 

*in  order,'  suy^  the  author,  *  more  distuictly  to  cpmpn  IhmuI 
the  passion  of  Pen  iirrh,  and  to  interest  mysejf  in  it,  I  could 
have  \vi>heil  tliat  tlio  two  lov*>rs  h  id  understood  thomsrives  a 
little  belter,  that  tlioy  had  been  more  acquaiuled,  sothatwc 
might  have  known  tiieni  more  perfectly  than  wp  now  do.  I 
could  have  wislicd  to  disc*  in  some  reciprocal  impiessioii  on  the 
^  heart  of  this  lady  so  Jon;^  loved,  to  see  some  development  of  her 
sentiments  and  tier  uiiud;  and  confidence  and  esteem  substituted 
for  the  ardent  tenderness  which  virtue  might  refuse.  I  am  dis** 
gusted  with  the  veil  which  is  ever  thrown  not  only  over  the 
figure  but  over  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  this  woroan«  who  is  per* 

Actually  celebraled  in  verses  which  are  always  alike.  If  theppet 
ad  letoQe  see  more,he  would  haveluft  hiaiself  less  in  those  exag* 
gerations  which  are  carried  beyond  the  expansion  of  m>  sympa- 
thies. I  should  have  beeii  mf»tc  pleased  if  the  ideas,'  the  senti* 
ments,  the  passion  had  brought  piufa  to  my  view,  rather  than 
the  perpetual  play  oi^  the  words  Inuro,  the  laurel,  or  I'aura,  the 
air,  the  breath  ol  morn.   Th^  first  particularly,  is  incessantly 
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repeated,  not  only  in  the  poetry,  but  in  the  \\\h)\v  life  of  Pe- 
trarch, so  I  hat  wc  do  not  know  u  ht^ther  it  was  Lnura  or  the 
laurel,  witJi  which  li€  was  in  love,  as  this  last,  ijs  oiieii  as  he 
fiieets  it,  excites  bis  emotion  ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  with  rapUiie, 
anil  makes  it  tbe  laepiring  theme  of  his  song.  I  am  not  iess 
wearied  with  li^at  personiHed  heart  to.  which  he  is  for  ever  4i4> 
diressiag  himself  wliicb  speaks,  which  answers^  whicii  disputea 
vith  him,  which  flutters  oq  his  lips  and  on  his  eves,  which  goes 
far  away.  It  is  always  absent,  but  1  could  wish  that  durijig  iti 
«xile  lie  would  cease  tor  once  to  speak  of  it.  This  unceuvio* 
play  upon  words,  this  perpetual  pcrsoiiification  of  thin<;s  which 
have  lid  personality,  degrade  Petrarch  much  l)eU)w  D  uite,  as 
there  is  much  less  puiiiling  in  his  poetry.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  his  sonnets  in  which  the  prominent  idea  will  run  into  picture; 
and  which  consef|n€Utly  takes  no  hold  of  the  ima«5uiaiicin. 
Porlry  i-«  a  huppv  union  of  the  line  arts;  it  is  niusit:  in  its  sound 
and  painting  in  its  inragery.  But  to  confound  these  two  objects 
uhich  it  has  in  vieu,  is  t^juidly  to  err,  -wlicttirr  wo  wish  to 
♦^xiiibir  the  res<'mblauco  of  sound  by  an  image,  as  when  we  place 
the  hiurel  in  tlie  place  of  Lauva,  or  when  we  to  rxhi!>it  aa 
image  by  means  of  sound,  uheu  k  nouncing  th<  Itat  iiuinv  of  the  , 
vcrajtic.ition,  wc  make  it  riug  with  discordant  sounds  of  the  ob- 
ject which  we  vvii^h  to  ^aiut,  and  iuaku  the  serpents  liiss  along 
the  line/ 

M.  Sismondi  bestows  (as  wlio  does  not?)  high  praises 
on  Ariosto;  but  he  remarks  that  the  persona»;cs  of  hia 
great  poem  bave  no  individual  physiognomy.  His  charHC- 
iers  admit  only  of  two  divisions,  into  good  and  bad,  -with- 
out any  nicetj  of  personal  discrimination.  M.  iSibuiondi, 
toweverj  excepts  thalut  thu  heroine  ijradamante. 

*  The  versiiicatioa  of  Ariosto  is  more  dislinguiiliv:d  by  its 
prpce,  its  sweetness, %  its  elegance,  than  by  its  dignity.  The 
,  commeiicement  of  bis  <!antos  is  always  embelHsbra  with  the 
richest  ppetjry.  His  language  is  so  perfectly  harmonious  that 
it  defies  alf  comparison  with  any  author  either  hefore  or  since. 
He  paints  whatever  he  mentions ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  reader 
foAow  the  poet  in  all  his  recitals.  As  he  always  plays  with  hia 
subject,  with  bis  reader,  and  with  !iis  style,  he  raieiy  takes  any 
lofty  flight ;  and  never  maintains  the  degree  of  elevation  which , 
belongs  to  the  epopee.  He  seems  to  seek  the  grace  of  faciiitjr 
in  negligence ;  aiid  he  ofjteq  repeats  io  one  verse  several  words 
uiuch  he  has  used  in  another  ;  as  a  story-teller  resumes  his 
words  tliat  he  may  have  time  to  think.  The  words  are  often 
thrown  carejess{y,  and,  as  it  wore,  fortuitojisly  together:  and  we 
perceive  that  he  does  not  always  choose  the  most  proper,  that 
some  half  verses  are  pruiluced  only  for  the  rhyme ;  that  the 
poet  Wished  to  write  like  an  improvisatore,  who  sings:  and  that, 
hurried  away  by  his  subject^  he  is  couteutcd  with  Hiiiug  up  the 
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verse  in  order  to  arrive  sooner  at  l!ie  event  or  the  image  hy 
"which  his  mind  is  occupied.  All  these  iustuuces  of  negligence 
Mould  be  blots  in  other  persons,  but  Ariosto,  who  took  much 
pains  with  his  versification,  and  designedly  left  these  irregulari- 
ties, has,  m  the  careless  flow  of  his  language  and  ideas,  an  ini- 
'  nitable  grace  wiiich  gives' a  cham  to  bis  negligence,  and  an  «r 
ef  truth  to  what  he  relates/ 

M.  Shmo^di  has  very  tastefully  analVzed  the  peculiai^  ' 
beauties  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  The  sub* 
ject  of  this  poem  was  perhaps  altogether  the  most  happj 
that  was  ever  chosen,  nnd  connected  with  points  of  the 
Itighest  and  most^n^ral  interest.  We  do  not  know  any 
]period  of  history, 'on  which  we  could  fix,  which  unites  so 
many  attractions  as  that  of  the  crusades,  or  which  is  so 
auaceptible  of  poetical  embellishment*  It  was  mc^reover 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  Tasso,  whose  character 
united  as  much  elevation  of  chivalrous  valour  and  gallan- 
try  as  that  of  any  of  the  knights  who  went  to  the  Holy 
X^and.  , 

From  the  commencement  of  the  poem^  as  M.  Sismondi 
remarks,  ^ 

*  tlie  most  tender  toot imeots  are  comiected  with  the  action ;  aivl 
in  The  Jerutaiem  Delivend,  love  plays  a  part  which  had  never 
yet  been  assif^ned  to  it  in  any  epic  poem.  This  part  is  in  unison 
with  the  character  of  the  roibantic  epopee,  and  to  the  more  ex- 
alted, the  more  religions,  and  consequently  more  poetical  cha« 
Taeter  of  love  amongst  the  moderns.  Love,  full  of  enthusiasm 
^nd  respect,  constituted  an  essential  part  of  chivalry ;  it  was  the  ' 
soul  of  all  the  actions,  it  gave  life  to  all  the  poetry,  of  the  age. 
Achilles,  in  love  in  the  Iliad,  would  not  have  forgotten  that  he 
was  the  master;  and  that  the  woraan,  whom  lie  loved,  ought  to 
jbe  his  slave.  This  Grecian  prejudice  would  liavc  given  to  his 
passion  a  chanu  trr  ol  brutality  which  lowers  rather  than  exalts 
the  hero.  HutTancred  in  love  addressea  apart  of  his  vvorsliip 
to  the  object  of  his  alfections ;  and  he  is  more  amiable  without 
being  less  great.  Amongst  the  heroes  of  the  classic  period,  love 
IS  a  weakness ;  aiuougbt  tho^e,  uf  the  chivalrous  ages  it  is  a  bp&r 
•  j:ies  ot^^fcligion.'  , 

AVe  read  The  Jerusalem  Dclhered  of  Tasso,  with  a  con*' 
tinuity  of  interest  of  tliataoi  l  wiiich  we  feel  in  pevusiii^a 
romance  or  a  tragedy  of  the  first  class  of  excellence.  We 
hardly  know  uf  what  other  epic  poem  this  can  be  so  trnly 
said  ?  Other  poems  may  liave  more  grand  passages  and 
pccasionaiiy  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  of  poetic  al  subiinnty. 
Yet  what  epic  ib  there  which  throughout  produces  such  a 
flow  of  pleasuraWe  sensation,  or  keeps  the  heart*  SO  con- 
stantly agitated  as  The   erusalem  Delivered.^ 
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'The  roniaiitii:  iatorest/  sa}s  M.  Si^^inoodi,  *of  Tancred  and 
Clorinda  is  earried  m  tar  as  in  those  love-tales,  which  have  no 
other  object  but  to  agitate  (hehtnirt.    l^aricreii,  who  is  the  most 
geuerous,  the  most  bruve,  the  most  layai  of  kuights,  exhibits  ia 
his  whole  character  a  tint  of  modesty  and  of  nMiancholy  which  ^ 
pxt»  tv^ry  heart.   CloriiMUi*  notwithstfiBdiDg  the  eontnnt  be* 
tweeo  ber  inyinciljle  and  cruel  valour  attacbes  us  early  by  bar 
geaeposily.  Tb^cafastrophe  is  moM  aifeeltni;  tbau  aoy  ro* 
Biance^writer  ever  invented,  or  any  tragedian  ever  brougbt  npoa 
tbe  stage.   Aqd  even  though  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  poem» 
the  generous  Tapered  is  deprived  of  all  hope,  all  end  in  life,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  interest  in  what  follows.   Th^  shade  oC 
Clorinda  seeilns  henceforth  attached  to  this  unfortunate  hero  ; 
and  he  appears  nd  mor6  upon  the  stage  without  eacittng  th^ 
most  profound  sensibility/ 

In  our  review  of  the  translation  of  the  Prince  of  Ma- 
ebiayel  hv  Mr.  Byerlej,  we  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
tbat  wortc  was  designed  as  an  ironical  representation  of  tho 
policy  of  the  age,  and  that  he  unveiled  the  maxims  of  ty^ 
ranny  only  to  render  them  detestable.    M.  Sismondi  does 
not  f^eem  to  think  that  this  was  the  only  object  which 
Machiavel  proposed;  but  if  it  were  not  tbe  only  objectn 
ve  are  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  principal.  Macbia* 
Tel  was  ev  idently  a  lover  of  liberty ;  but  be  wrote  at  a  pe* 
riod  when  he  had  no  other  means  of  supporting  freedooa 
than  by  degrading  (iespoti^ni  in  the  general  estimatioik 
by  the  most  plain  and  revolting  picture  of  the  eonduet  «f 
tyrants,  of  the  maxims  by  which  they  are  governed,  afid 
of  the  cruelty,  injustice^  aad  neglect  of  all  moral  oonsider- 
s  ation  by  wnidb  tyranny  is  aoquired  and  can  alone  ber 
maintained. 

In  MachiaveVs  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  M.  Sismondi 
tiiinks  that  there  is  ^une  amertume  universelle  centre 
tous  les  hoinmes,  un  m^prls  de  la  race  humaine,  qui  fait 
lui  addresser  le  langage  auquel  elle  s^etait  rabaissee  elle«' 
mdme.'  We  do  not  tnink  that  the  works  of  tbe  Floren^ 
tine  politician  evince  that  bitterness  or  misanthropy, wbic^ 
M*  Sismondi  has  helre  expressed. 

*  Macbiavel's  book  of  the  Prince/  says  M.  Sismondi,  '  is  tbe 
most' universally  known,  but  it  is  not  the  most  profound,  nor 
the  most  considerable  of  his  political  works.  His  three  bookf 
of  discourses  en  the  first  decade  of  Livy,  in  which  he  exammet 
the  primary  causes  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  and  tbe  obc> 
stacirs  w  hicii  arrested  other  nations  in  a  similar  career,  showt 
more  extent  of  knowledge,  more  perspicat  itv  m  human  affairs, 
and  more  force  of  mind  in  nhstractinj^  and  ^generalizing  id^as* 
All  the  most  profound  political  ^^^^tin^;s  in  'dl  languages  since 
^kii  period  lidve  sprung  from  tiie^e  early  meditations  of  Mach- 
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iavei  :  :ind  as  he  procprds  much  more  directlv  to  hh  end,  ahrf 
does  nt)t  wrile  at  ilu  ^iune  timp  for  a  IviiJnt  and  a  free  peo{il*»^ 
hut  lor  rvcrv  honest  man  who  lov  es  to  reflect  on  the  desfiuv  ot' 
uations,  tlri!«  work  h  much  more  moral,  whilst  the  instruction  is 
not  less  iKofound  ;  and  it  never  incurred  the  anathema,  which 
mme  Itme  after  the  death  of  Alaebiave),  was  Ailminatrd  against 
ik  book  of  Ihe  PriiiGc/  ^ 

Inhts  historv  of  Florence,  Macliiard  cfl^owed  bis  great 
good  sense  and  bis  superiority  to  the  j^^cnius  of  bis  a^^e,  in 
pa^in^,*  mneb  less  attention  than  bis  predecessors  to  miK* 
tarjr  cletuits.  His  development  of  the  pnssions  and  the 
troubles  of  a  popular  government  is  certain! j  a  master^ 
piece. 

We  will  now  g^Ive  our  readers  a^  specimen  of  what  M» 
Sl^mondi  ba»  said  on  a  writer  of  our  own  times,  but  of 
l^reat  and  original  ^nins,  though,  in  some  degree,  partak* 
infi^  of  the  eccentricit  ies  of  his  character. 

*Tbe  creation  of  a  theatre  hy  Alfieri  is  a  phenomenon  which 
%(rik^&  us  with  a&tonisfrment.  Till  his  time  the  Italians  were 
inferior  In  the  dramatic  art  to.  alJ  the  nations  of  £uro|)e.  Alfieri 
b  on  a  level  with  the  great  French  tragedians;  and  above  thos^ 
4>f  nir other'  nations.  (?)  H?  anites  tiie  prtificial  beauty,  ihe 
Wllity,  purity  of  design,  probahility,  which  are  peculiar  to  tbfe 
French  theatre  *  with  the  8ublin»it  v,  uF  situations  and  characters 
and  the  important  events  whieb  beloni^  to  (he  drama  of  the 
Cireeksy  aswiellai  with  the  profound  sentiment  and  emotion  which 
characterize  that  of  the  English.  lie  has  taken  trageily  from  the 
aatoonof  the  pnhicc  whore  tlic  habits  of  the  reii^n  of  Louis  XIV. 
Jiad  too  ri^orouslv  confined  it;  and  has  carried  it  into  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, iiito  the  forum,  into  ihe  body  of  the  state.  To 
the  most  cxaltt'd  oi  ^)oetieal  productions  he  ntVaohed  the 
liiOii  nioiJirntous  pul^lic  interests.  lie  opj)osed  the  coiwen- 
tionai  foruis  wiiich  su])stituted  a  ri(Iicub>us  extravagance  for  ^ 
the  grandeur  of  nature ;  that  gallantry  which  we  inherit  from 
the  old  French  romance,  winch  exhibited  the  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome  in  a  sort  of  fantaalic  masquerade ;  tliat  honeyed 
sweetness  and  that  pastoral  languor^  which,  since  ihe  times  of 
CuarttM,  have  assit^ed  eflfeminatc^  manners  and  sentimetits  to  the 
great  personages  of  the  Italian  drama ;  that  chivalrous  frippery 
and  tbose  ostentatious  boastings  of  iheSpaaiith  stage,  which  by 
eoiicetttrating  a  whole  life  in  a  scrupulous  nicety  on  the  point  of 
iionottr,  gave  to  the  greatest  characters  the  appearance  of  despe* 
tadoes  who  were  every  moment  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
lathe  opinion  of  Aliieri  the  gallantry  of  romance,  the  softness  of 
^storat,  and  the  excitability  of  chivalry,  were  only  so  many 
aasqoes  by  which  nature  was  disguised,  and  under  which  real 
•crrtinients  and  real  passions  were  concealed  from  view.  He 
tore  ofif  these  masques  in  order,  to  exhibit  man  upon  the  stage. 
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Stich  as  he  is,  with  the  j^rcatness  which  helougs  to  him  and  Ih^  ' 
interests  which  he  reallv  teds.  If,  in  liis  new  mode  of  conceiv-  ' 
ing  characters,  Alfitri  lias  iiometiuies  deviated  into  extravagance, 
exaggeration,  and  a  sort  of  intractable  perverseuess,  which  was  a 
part  of  bis  tempeninient,  he  has  nevertheless  done  enough  to 
merit  our  admiration.  Succeeding  poets,  who  have  profited  by 
the  grandeur  of  his  manner^  without  runniogHito  his  cbaracter** 
b^ic  defects,  iiave  served  to  show  to  wt^at  a  degree  of  perfection 
he  alpne  advanced  the  Italian  stage,  and  how  much  the  dramatto 
art  IS  indebted  toiiis  genius/ 

•  *     ♦  *  Alfieri  was  the  most  rigorous  of  all  the  observers  of- 
dramatic  unity.    I  speak  not  merely  of  the  unity  of  time  and 
fftace  to  which  he  scrupnlously  adhered,  and  which  though  ob- 
served on  the  French  theatre,  is  spurned  on  the  Spanish,  the 
German,  and  the  English.     But  it  is  the  unity  of  action,  the 
.  unity  of  interest  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  hi  ,  manner, and 
which  is  his  exclusive  peculiarity  ;  thougii  m  ail  tl;e  known  thea- 
tres, both  romantic  and  classical,  tiiis  unity  is  professedly  res- 
pecle  i  as  the  essential  rule  of  the  art.    Alfieri  made  it  his  study 
not  to  occupy  the  ihcutre  with  more  Jlian  one  action  and  one 
passion  in  the  same  piece;  to  make  this  icnown  in  the  first  line  • 
uad  not  to  lose  sight  of  it  till  tiie  last;  not  to  permit  a  iuonu  tiL 
of  distraction  ;  and,  as  superfluous  and  injurious  to  the  iulercst, 
to  remove  every  personage,  every  event,  every  speech,  which 
was  not  essentially  connected  with  the  action,  and  did  not  con- 
tribute to  promote  its  progress*   In  this  manDer,wbilst  he  clear-* 
ed  the  stage  of  all  confidants  and  sobaltems,  be  reduces  aloiost 
aUbb  tragedies  to  four  or  five  persons  who  are  equally'  essen- 
tiisl;  andyin  the  same  manner,  by  retrenching  all  that  dialogue 
which  is  extraneous  to  the  action,  he  rendered  his  pieces  more 
brief  than  those  of  any  other  poet.  They  hardly  exceed  four« 
teen  hundred  lines.' 

M.  Sismondi  thinks  that  Alficrl  was  mistaken  in  hit 
fltrlct  notions  of  poetic  unit^.  A  dramatic  action  may' cer- 
tainly be  very  complicated  in  the  events,  an^  y  et  very  sim* 
.  pie  in  the  relation  to  one  and  the  same  end.  The  cdni'* 
plexitj  of  the  ^tory  may  not  bre^k  the  unity  of  the  inter- 
est; and  even  a  secondfary  plot  dnd  subordinate  peraoff« 
age,  which  Alfiert  would  not  admit,  may  oni^  serve  to 
throw  more  light  upoHxthe  priacipal,  and  to  height  en.  the 
charm  of  the  representation.  A  play  can  hardh  he  bufgf 
where  the  personages  are  few ;  and  variety  is  nut  necessa- 
rDy  destructive  of  unity .  Tiius  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  aro 
rather  too  meagi^ ;  and  void  of  that  copiousness  of  ciraanH 
,  .stances,  which,  when  well  combined,  give  more  afe  to  the 
plot,  and,  without  dividing  the  interest,  add  to  the  force 
the  impression ;  and  multiply  the  attractions  of  thopart% 
without  weakening  the  charm  of  the  whole. 


Coxcs  Mtniou^  of  the  Ikiiigs  of  Spairt  " 

literary  mstorf  is  much  more  amusing  th^n  histQffof 
anv  othc^r  species,  as  it  places  m.au  more  in  his  proper 
sphere,  as  an  intelleetiial  being,  labouring  to  improve  his 
own  facilities  and  to  add  to  the  improvement  of  h^  species. 
Tim  hiiitory  of  M.  Sismondi  is  iar  from  bein^  devwd  of 
merit  or  of  interest ;  though  we  have  omitted  to-iiotice  8e<» 
veral  instances  of  we»k  criticism/ of  vdgue  expression,  and 
•f  verbose  frothiness^  which  i^ruck  us  during  the 
nisaL 


Hi. — Coxca  3Iemoirs  of  the  Jjourban  Kia^^  a/". 

Spain,       '  ,  • 

[CoDckidedfvoinp.lSlJ  '      '  * 

OF  the  successor  of  Philip,  and  his  wife,  thp  follow* 
ing  are  the  chai*acters  drawn  hy  Mr.  Coxe  from  the  in- 
teresting correspondence  of  Sir  B.  Keene,  which  we  have 
noticed  m  a  former  number.  Our  previous  knowledge  of 
*  them,  as  English  readers,  is  entirely  drawn  from  the  $.bort 
sketches  and  doubtful  anecdotes  of  travellers :  and  on  tbis 
'^eoant  we  think  no  apology,  nece^ary  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation  which  we  propose  to  make. 

*  Feidinand  was  in  the  36tli  year  of  his  age,  wlien  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelie  pacified  Eurojie»  rendered  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid tfic  irnirc  ot  political  intrigue,  and  reviv»Ml  that  b'tuniony 
betvveca  ^{)ain  and  Great  Britain  wbiclp  h;j(i  been  interniptcf^ 
by  the  tnacliinatioiis  of  Franco  ajid  the  anibitiou  of  Elii'^jbrlU 
Jarnese.  He  waslow  in  '^taUiio,  urtliuarv  in  pti^  i),  of  a  deli- 
cate constilulion,  and  docile  tuniper,tl)(>uii:h  occasionally  subject 
to  vioieui  lii^  of  pa&sion.  Scrupulou^ly  attentive  to  vcrat  ity  in 
all  his  words  and  actions,  he  was  characterized  under  the  lioble 
designation  of,  "a  prince  who  was  guilty  of  no  unliuili."  He 
was  economical  almost  to  a  degree  of  parsimony  in  his  own 
personal  expcncc^,  yet  liberal  to  bis  subjects  in  cases  of  distre$$. 
He  was  snpremely  snxioas  to  maintain  bis  country  in  pieace  and 
tranquility,  from  a  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  heroism  and 
Conquest  wbich  bad  so  long  domineerea  in  the  councills  of 
Spaidy  bad  injured  M  civil  interest^  of  4be  nation  and  obstract* 
id  -tbe  improvement  of  its  agricniture  and  commereet 

'l!lKm<?}i  he  felt  a  personal  affc^ctioo  for  the  chief  of  tlie 
b(>U9sW]loarboa»  3^t  he  equally  deprecated  a  dependence  on 
France  or  hostiiity  witb  Great  ftritain ;  and  repeatedly  dtois«i»4 
tbatie  wobM  never  be  a  viceroT  to  the  lUng  of  Fraru\e  upMi 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Like  his  fatiier,  be  never  doubted  riie  in» 
yalidity  of  the  renunciation  which  had  been  made  of  tJie  f  vent- 
ttal succession  to  the  ^reacb  throne;  bat  so  far  fr«ai.  casiiag  ^ 
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longing  eye  on  that  stiecession,  he  invariably  expressed  his  re* 
solution  to  remain  in  S()a?n,  should  it  ever  become  vacant,' 
and  leave  to  hift  brother  the  option  of  realizid^  his  pretdi-' 

sioii'^/ 

Tills  ?a<;t  observation  does  not  accord  exactly  with  the' 
character  tor  absolute  and  und'n  iating^  voracity  which  he  \^ 
said  to  have  maintained.    There  cm  ])e  no  doubt  that  thetj 
engagements  of  his  ancestors  were  i binding  upon  Ferdiv 
nand  himself,  his  brothers,  and  his  descendants,  as  far  a^] 
r^(|rded  this  renunciation;  and,  though  we  do  not  meaa 
to  say  that  he  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  personal  integrity^  . 
by  adhering  to  a  system  which  his  great-grandfistther  and 
father  had  acted  upon  throughout  their  HveSiyet  we  tliinW 
itoiig^ito  have,  been  noticed  by  .way  of  exception  4o  tbe 
general  rectitude  of  his  pKnciples.    No  Bourbon  sow- 
reiga/cafi  ever  occupy  with  justice  the  throae  of  Spain, who 
dttes  not  acknowledge  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  asbinaing  both 
19  lettek'sndsptrityatidwhiodbes  notin  cons^ttonoe  6£  diich* 
t^coffnitioii  disiii^w  'in:  th^^  most  anfiple  manner  the' 
iraacndent  reachnrations  of  hia  stmbfttoUs  .  ancestor.  To' 
pi^oceed.     *  ' 

*  3ub^ect  to  the  same  h^^pochondriac  malady  vi^hich  had  af-. 
dieted  his  father,  with  fewier  resources;  and  as  little  activity,  hie^ 
sudk  into  desponciency  and  apprehension  of  death,  on  thd  slight-^ 
est  indispdsitioti  or  anxiety.    Naturally  more  irresohite  than  his 
father,  he  fancied  he  had  done  his  duty  when  he  had  charged 
his  iiiinJsters  with  the  burthen  of  aftairs.    Averse  to  the  de- 
tails of  business,  from  habit  and  disposition  incapable  of  serions 
application,  the  chace  and  music  formed  lu^  only  amusements, 
or  rather  occupations.    He  was  so  sensible  of  this  incapacity,  • 
that  to  a  person  who  complimented  him  on  his  skill  in  shooting, 
he  replied,  **  It  would  be  extraordinary  if  I  could  not  do  <wie  ^ 
thing  well."    This  conviction,  end  these  defects,  rendered  him 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  coutided 
tlie  government.     •    .  u  j  .  . . 

'  Perdlnaiid  placed  the  most  implicit  eoniideoee  in  his  qoeeb,' 
coninlbncaied  to  her  the  moist  prrlvate  alfofrft,'  and  i? Idom  forin^r 
e4.tli^' slightest  re8otiif|lon  Without  her  advice,  or  rather  appro*' 
hatioOV  She  therefore  became  a  90  less  importailf  personage 
in  the  government,  than  Elicabetb  Famese  during  the  preceding 
reign. 

'  Maria  Magdaleiia  Theresa  Barbara,  was  the,  daughter  of 
John  the  5th.  King  of  Portugal,  by  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  the  1st.  She  was  born  in  1711,  and  in  172p 
espoused  t^erdinand,  who  was  two  years  older  than  herself.^ 
Bj^  her  meek  aod  insinuating  rnanners,  she  conciliated  the  goo(| 
will  of  Pliilfp  and  the  queen  hrr  stepmother  ;  white  she  irained 
the  entire  aftcctiou  of  her  husband  by  her  amiable  deportment 
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and  conformity  to  his  inclinations  and  temper.    She  was  honu?ly 
io  her  features,  and  the  original  cie^aiice  oi  her  ahape  was  lost  m  , 
cprpuleoce.  *  i  • 

'  She  was  %  woman  of  agreeable  adilress,  sprightly  wit,  and 
imcommOQ  gcntleDest  of  maanere.  She  was  cheerful  in  p^blic, 
and  extniva|;aDt1y  fond  of 'daociDg  and^music;  but  ^e  partooli 
6tihe  coostitational  melancholy  or  her  hasband.  ^  Her  solitary 
hours  were  haunted  by  two  contrary  apprehensions ;'  the  dread 
of  want,  the  customary  fate  of  the  Spanish  queens,  if  she  survived 
hitn,  and  the  fearof  a  sudden  death;  which  her  asthmatic  cmn- 
f^ttinf  and  plethoric  habit  rendered  not  unlikely.  '  From  the  first 
of  these  motives,  she  was  greedy  of  amassing  money,  and  debas- 
ed her  digaity  by  accepting  pi^senfs  from  the  ministers,  and 
even  from  foreign  ambassadors.  Hence,  notwithstanding  h^r 
eri^Hgifig  qualities,  she  was  never'  beloved  nor  respected  in  ^ 

'But,  although  she  swivet^  I  rrdinand  with  as  much  power, 
and  less  ditfirulty,  '  than  rvt  n  Elizai>elh  Fa rnese  governed  his 
father,  yet  taaiiy  peculiarities  in  his  temper  and  disposition,  as 
well  as  in  her  own,  set  bounds  to  her  absolute  controul.  Timid 
'  and  irresolute  on  occasions  of  emergency  and  dilliculty,  she  was 
unable  to  act  with  fiiuiness,  and  melted  into  tears  when  it  be- 
came  necessary  to  decide  with  spirit  and  dignity.    The  fear  of 
harassing  and  agitating  the  king's  mind,  and  of  throwing  him 
into  doubts  anc)  de^spondency,  preyented  her  from  exerting  all 
bcr  influence  in  obtaining  the  qisi&ission  of  persons  in  wbom.she 
did  not.  place  implicit  confidenee.   For  she  well  knew  Irom  ek-. 
perience  the  indotlei^ce and  irresolution  of  the  king;,  and , dread- 
ing the  effects  of  anxiety  upon  his  constitutional  weakness,  she 
was  apprehensive  lest  any  difficulty  should  induce  him  to  exe- 
iSttfe  a  resolution  he  had  sovietimes  'huited,  of  migning  hia. 
Crown.  Another  embarrassment,  not  less  serious,  arose  from  the 
fear  that  the  king  of  Naples  would  profit  by  the  inmaae  of.  fm- 
hypochondriac  malady,  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and 
the    consciousfiess  that  he  was  secretly  encouraged    by  a 
strong  party  in  Spain,  and  by  the  private  iusti^at^ons  of  - 
France.  " 

*  Without  hopes  of  .mic<  e  siou,  without  talents  for  rule,  and  of 
delicate  health,  she  contined  her  ambition  prmcipally  to  the  cre- 
dit of  nominating  and  supporting  the  chief  ministers,  taking  lit- 
tle share  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  which  she  had  raised 
them.  She  employed,  tlierefore,  ail  her  address  to  maintain  her 
asceniiaiicy  over  the  king,  and  fomented  disputes  amoiTg  the  rai- 
^  nisters,  that  by 'holjiing  the  balance  inber  own  hands,  she  might 
inclipe  it  to  iSk  weakest  side.  Convinced  from  long  experience 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  husband's  dis^oaition*  that  he  * 
founded  his  policv  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  she  supporteti 
thai  system  with  her  whole  influence*    From  similar  motivf^^. 
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•tie  alternately  favoured  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  andFrancet 
«s  each  appeared  oo  the  deciioe.'   VoL  Hi.  p.  78,  Jke. 

One  or  the  principal  ministers  of  the  late  k\n^,  and  who 
was  continuecl  in  his  office  bj  Ferdinand,  was  the  Majrquis 
de  la  Ensenada,  a  man  of  low  origin,  first  a  schoolmaster^ 
and  then  a  banker^s  clerk  at  Cadiz,  who  had  been  origin* 
ally  brought  forward  by  the  knowledge  which  (in  the  lat- 
ter fiituaiion)  his  talents  enabled  him  to  accjuire  of  financial 
«nd  eomwercial  busiaess.  ](is  friendship  for  Farinetti 
(the  queen's  prime  fiivcirite)  was  what  principally  con* 
dueed  to  his  continiianee  in  office  atler  the  death  of  Philip 
ted  his  fiirllier  advancement  in  the  ro^al  fiiTOur.  He  was 
an  odd  compound  of  pride  and  humility ;  or,  to  speak, 
more  eomctljrperh^Kks^  his^  character  exhibited  a  mixture 
bf  no' means  uncommon,  of  real  pride  and  ng^^cted  humil-' 
ky ;  bfiastni|^«if  the  loWness  of  his  origin,  so  that  '  when 
IkoaoaMd  with 'the  tMe*  of  marquis,  he  assumed  that  of 
Ensenada,  a  species  of  (fan,  signifying  <^  Nothing  in  itself.''* 
While,  ^with  this  pretended  modesty,  he  ivas  vain  and 
presumptnous,  extninigant  in  his  style  of  living,  and  so- 
ilnid  of  drass  and  ornaments,  that  he  wore,  in  his  varioos 
decortittons,  jewels  to  the  value  of  ^100,000.' 
'  A  complete  contrast  to  the  character  of  this  minister  is- 
cxfail^lio  ill  that  of  Don  Joseph  de  Carvajal,  the  ministeif 
for  foragir  aflairs,  the  first  Spaniard  of  high  nmk  who  had- 
flU«(t  Hoy  great  pwUie^  office  for  a  very  oonatderaUe 
p^iod.  '  '      '  J 

*Ht  posacssed  sfhM^  judgveat,  sound  sense,  and  a  caltlfat'' 
ed  undeorstanding,  thoU^  ,witlioat'lmliiaBt  ttieati.  He  was 
stiff  and  formal  in  his  maimers,  devoted  to  etiquette,  difBdeirt'of 
himself,  and  stHl  more  dtiiident  of  otheri}.  He  was  laborioas 
IB  huqinrffjr,  and  slow  in  deciding ;  but  tenacious  of  an  opinion 
ouce  fomed.  Though  at  first  timid,  from  the  nature  of  lus  si*, 
tuation,  and  want  of  support,  he  gained  tirmness  and  decision  by 
experience,  and  acquired  uo  ordinary  sfrare  of  address  in  nego- 
tiation. Even  his  most  implacable  enemies  respucted  his  inte- 
grity ;  and  be  was  so  reraarkahle  for  an  iincourlier-like  adher- 
ence  tofigid  veracity,  that  he  never  allowed  hiiuself  to  make  an 
innoc^\*  compliment  to  the  sovereigns  lest  it  should  be  iiJ2j)ut<  d 
to  adulation.  Conscious  of  his  integrity  and  the  uprightness  of 
his  views,  he  scorned  to  court  Farinelli,  or  bend  to  the  confes. 
sor.  He  invariably  recorameuded  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  iadependence  and  honour  of  the  crown,  as  iiTell  us  the 
interest  and  hapuinets  of  the  people ;  yet  he  proffered  bis  advice 
in^  dryand  iodilfercBt  m^uwer,  as^if  careless  whether  it  was 
adopted  ori^c^ted;  and  thus  embanassed  bis  sovereign,  who 
was  desirous  to  spare  himself  the  toil  of  deliberation^  and  expect- 
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ed  his  9)inhter  to  diriect  hi^  ^esQlotions.  Conscious  of  his  owif 
reserved' aii()  uninviting  department,  Carvajal  often  expressed 
IJiis  &ur||>Tise  ^  how  so  iru  u  cftif"  as  ha  called^  himself,  ^oiild 
preserve  hii  eredjt  \vith  the  king  and',  4uc^>  i»  opposition  to 
(he  intrigues  'of  the  'f  fench.  In  ^Verjr  thin|;  a  'eootnist  tn  Esse- 
nada^  'be  was  pl^iir  aind  'simple  Id  his  appai^  ami  mode  of  lift, 
and  displayed  the  aiHsterity  and  disinterestedness  of  an  ancient 
Roman.  AVith  a  becoming  ^enise^of  -  his  high  birth,  he'despited 
honours  and  titie^,  aild  fi^iis  more* flatter^  with  the  refiirtation 
of  an  honest  man  thiin  of  a  great  minfister.  Ho  reti^tied  hia 
office  not  from  love  6f  power,  but  from  a  consciousness  that  Hi» 
eontinuance  was  necessary  to  liberate  his  country  from  her 
long  dependence  on  the  French,  whom  he  both  dialiktd  wmL 
vfearcd/ 

HisattQclinient  to  Great  Britain  appeared  tabe  an  in- 
nate principle  of  his  mind.  He  used  to  pride  himself  oa 
bis  descent  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  on  bis  iiral 
entrance  into  office  told  the  king,  'tbat,  to  be  ^j^reat  aa4 
independent,  be  must  have  no  joint  views  or  ei}g;ageiuent9 
Irkbb  France,  otherwise  he  would  be  considei:ed  and  treat- 
cdas  a  subordinate  prince.'  The  kine:,  whose  Qvrn  nativi^ 
meerity  and  integrity  of  mind  iocUoed  bim  strongly  tp;  ll 
disposition  so  congenial,  gave  him  all  his  own/ w4fi(j(eiM9(^ 
and  inspiredihe  queen  with  similair  feelings  toilQlidb:jhj|ii; 
so  that  be  nearly  balanced  thf&  ascendanqjr  of  bii^iii^ili  9Xtr* 
Ail  and  couttier^Iike  rivaL         ^   i,  -i      r     • , 

-  Id  the  character  of  Farinelli,  we  meet  with  mo^QJf  tr^lUl 
unusual  in  that  of  a  court-favourite  elevated  only  firdfO.bM 
taleAts  for  conttibutita^  to  the  amuseip^nt  of  his  mU^mB* 
T<be  bistocy  of  the  incideat  ta  nKfaicb  he  owed  his  mat  rise 
is  well' known.  It  was  in  the  year  17^  that  he  was  sent 
for  from-  y<erdaiUes  by  Elizabeth  Farnese,  to  try  the  ei^Mt 
of  music  in  soothing  the  melanchqlj  of  Fbilijp.  JNot  to  re* 
peat  tlie  st^t^  so' often  told,  the  cxperiinent  was'snetessilili 
a  pension  Was  the  iinmediate  rew^rdl^  apdon  the  ace^lonf 
ofFilrdjnand^  the  cross  of  Calatrhva  was  ftroed  i|pon  bifll, 
ita  oppositioiji  to  his  own  wkbes.  ^ * 

'  ^  He  did  ^ot  seek  fpr  honours^  and  aibc'^ted  the  cross  of  Ca* 
latraya  merely  from  a  fear  of  oflending  his  royal  p?*ftvness.' 
Always  modest  and  unassuming,  he  behaved  wit^  aifablHiy  to 
those  below  him,  and  with  respect  to  his  superiors;  often  ban- 
tering those  who  ft)rg(it  fjM'ir  n.nk  to  pay  him  court,  aud  dis- 
playing a  disinterestedness  and  iiideprndence  worthy  of  a  more 
t  xalted  station.  Know  Ins;  the  nncertain  tenure  of  court  fkvour, 
he  exertrd  the  same  ingenuity  to  avoid,  as  others  employ  to 
gain  a  share  of  poliUcal  intliu  nce.  But  with  all  his  caution,  l^e* 
could  not  always  rcs^t  the  iliUter^,(jf  sovereigns^  aqdf  the  iujpor- 
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tunltles  of  taiiiilsters;-  pafticilHirly  Hrhen  he  foiilid  that  bis  afency 
^as  not  unacceptable  to  his  foyal  patroness  herself.  He  there- 
fore became  thfe  frequent  channel  of  political  coinnmnicatioo, 
tfnd  oc^asionati J  TeAtured  to  suggest  such  notions  as  were  likely 
1o  plejise  the  queen,  or  were  furnished  by  those  with  whom  he  , 
%vas  in  haiiits  of  friendship.  Heh:is  been  faliely  accused  of  re- 
ceiving bribes  from  the  English  and  Austrian  ambassadors  ;  but 
with  a  character  so  peculiarly  disinterested,  his  own  fortune  and 
the  favour  of  his  patrons  placed  him  above  the  reach  of  tliis 
species  of  trmptutioTr.  fndc^'d,  in  hi\  whole  conduct,  we  trace 
tlie  opt  ratioji  ol  more  honourable  moJives.  The  first  was  a 
xealou.s  devotion  to  hi^  royal  patrone  ^^»,  which  rendered  him  in- 
cessantly wattiilui  to  avoid  clasinng  witli  her  favourite  priuci* 
pies  or  rules  of  j?overnment.  Other  conMderalions  were,  his 
respect  for  the  Euipies^  Maira  'I  lieie^a,  wlioni,  u  native  of 
Naples,  he  always  considered  as  his  sovereign;  and  a  sliong 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  favour  and  patronage  he  had  experienc- 
ed in  England.  But  the  most  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  only 
jaotive  wnich  overcame  bis  .studied  caution,  was  fiie  esteem 
which  he  particularly  entertained  towards  JSusenada.  Him  he 
never  courted  in  prosjperity  or  deserted  when  he  Was  declining 
in  fiivonr,  and  though  he  was  often  treated  by  him  with  insult- 
ing coolness,  he  was  never  6nfaftfafhl  to  the  senthnents  of  thdr 
formef  friendship/    P.  9D.  ' 

This  calnnet  of'  historical  portraits  will  form  an  excel* 
lent  guide  to  the  reader  who  pursues  the  detail  of  public 
occurrences  through  the  rei^n  of  Ferdinand;  but  w^ 
should  be  unjust  to  the  memorv  of  one  of  our  roost  able 
and  worthy  diplomatists  of  Great  Britain,  if  (notwith- 
standing; our  hating  already  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lor3 
Hardwicfce  in  his  mvour)  we  omitted  the  tribute  paid  bv*  ' 
^  Mr.  Coxe  to  the  memory  of  our  ambassador  at  the  Spanish 
court  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  who  perfomied  a 
part  equally  distiit^uished  and  honourable  in  almost  all  the 
transactions  by  whiphit  was  signalized. 

*  *  ^  'A  skilfol  and  profound  statesinan,  by  the  avowal  even 
of  his  enemies,  from  a  long  residence  in  Spain,  he  was  intimately  ao* 
quaittted  with  the  language,  manners,  and  peculiarities  of  the  na* 
tion,and  hadperfe^Uy  assimilated  himself  to  the  Spanish  character* 
OrigiqaUy  an  agent  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  he  gained  the  con* 
'fidenpe  and  esteem  of  hiseJurly  patrons,  the  Walpoles,  by  his 
nsefol.  services;  apd  the  papers  o(  all  our  ministers,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the  political  theatre,  bear 
an  honourable  testimony  to  his  merits  and  talents.  During  bis 
long  and  difficult  probation,  he  had  acquired  and  matured  all 
the  qualities  of  an  able  minister.  In  Ijis  language  and  deport- 
ment moderate  and  unassumni^,  he  was  ronciliatini;  wilhout  ob- 
trusion or  aftectatioo,  sagacious  in  the  discecument  of.cbaracter> 
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cool  and  circnnspect,  and  no  less  master  of  the  passiont  of 
Qlhers  than  of  his  own.  Suavity  of  manners,  uniled  with  sound 
discrefion,  opened  to  him  those  sources  of  intelligence  which 
neither  address  nor  corruption  could  penetrate:  he  was  t^c- 
quaiutcd  uitliall  the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  commaixUul 
thcso  private  channels  of  iutliK  iice  ^^\^(\  communication,  by 
wliieh  moiiurcbs  are  swayed^  auii  the  bu&mess  of  ai^lion^  con* 
ducted.'    P.  115. 

This  able  minister  wa«  principally  instrumental  in  nb- 
iaining  the  disgrace  ot  Emenada  ^vlien,  after  the  death  of 
CarvRja],  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  reasonably  en- 

'  tertained  that  French  intluence  would  have  resfained  its 
preponderance,  and  that  a  rupture  Milli  (ireai  Britain 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  took  plucein  1757  on  thesuhject  of  Gib- 
raltar, Sir  Benjamin  Keeiie's  services  were  also  most  emi- 

.  nent,  although  rendered  unsuccessful  and  abortive  by  tlie 
contradictory  and  dilatory  policy  of  the  cabinet  which  em- 
ployed him,  and  altl  ouu^h  most  ungratefully  and  coldly 
rewarded  by  it.  In  the  midst  of  these  arduous  and  vexa- 
tion!^ transactions  he  died,  at  a  time  when  his  loss  could 
be  ill  supplied.  His  death  wns  very  shortly  followed  by 
that  of  queen  Barbara  on  the  ^7th  of  August^  iT^S^  an  event 
which 

'produced  a  fatal  effect  on  a  mind  (the  king's)  too  fc .  Lie  to 
struggle  with  affliction,  and  threw  him  iuto  the  most  deplorable 
melancholy.  He  immediately  immured  himsi  If  in  the  palace  of 
.  Villaviciosa,  refused  to  attend  to  the  business  of  state,  maintain- 
ed an  obstinate  silence,  and  deprived  luniself  both  of  food  and 
rest.  Medicine  could  not  minister  to  his  diseased  mind  ;  deep 
and  rooted  sorrow  rapidly  exha»iste<l  the  powers  of  nature/ 
^  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Bris- 
tors  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  court  at  thii» 
period.   (Sept.  25,  1758.) 

*  There  is  a  melancholy  in  the  king  which  nothing  can  divert, 
and  such  a  settled  taciturnity  prevails,  that  no  direction  can  be 
given  Dor  any  order  issued.— rlt  would  be  dtfiicult  tp  describe 
the  present  situation  of  the  Spanbh  ministry*  M •  Wall  did  not 
deny 'that  the  melancholy  disposition  of  the  Catifolk  king  had 
now  almost  entirely  affected  bis  head ;  but  added  that  he  had 
not  ottered  a  weak,  extravagant,  or  injudicious  sentiment.  He 
will  not  be  shaVed,  walks  about  without  any  covering  but  his 
shirt,  which  has  not  been  changed  for  a  surprising  time,  and  a 
night-frown.  He  has  not  been  in  bed  for  ten  nights,  nor  is  he 
thought  to  have  slept  five  hours  since  the  second  of  this  month, 
and  that  only  by  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  sil  ting  upon  his  chair. 
He  declines  Ivin?  down,  because  he  imagines  be  shall  die  when 
he  does  so/  P.  224. 
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Meanwhile,  tlie  politicians  of  all  tlie  foragn  courts  wem 
looking  about  at  home  for  a  priticess  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  deceased  queen ;  *but  th^easer  and  selfish  men^ 
little  knew  the  rooted  and  ardent  affection  which  Ferdi* 
Hand  felt  for  his  consort.'  From  the  state  of  misery  above 
desaribed,  '  he  was  at  length  relieved  bjr  death  on  the  10th, 
of  August,  1759^  in  the  l7th  year  of  his  a^,  and  14tii  of 
his  reign.'  We  have  already  extracted  largely  from  what 
Bfr.  Goxe  has  said  in  another  place  respecting  his  person?* 
•1  character,  and  must  refbr  our  readers  to  this  part  of  his. 
work  ibr  the  general  survey  which  he  furnishes  ot 
his  government,  and  the  characteristic  tatores  of  hif ' 
reisn. 

JBj  the  death  of  Ferdinand  without  issue,  the  crown  de* 
TolVedon  his  brother  the  Kin§  of  Naples,  ^ho  ascended 
the  Spanish  throne  with  the  title  of  Charles  thie  Third* 
His  accession,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have* 
proved  the  signal  of  a  general  war  throughout  Europe, 
equally  obstinate  and  bfootly  with  that  which  followed  the. 
death  of  Charles  the  Second.  *  The  ground  of  the  quarrel, 
whidi  might  have  been  expected  to  ensue,  was  the  succes«: 
sion  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  had  been  settled  in  reversion  on  the  Duke  of 
Fkrma,who,  in  case  of  his  succeeding  to  that  crown,  was  to 
relinquish  his  duchy  and  its  dependencies  ^n  fiivonr  of 
Austria.  The  torch  only  was  wanting  on  this  occasion. 
The  court  of  Sardinia,  which  had  hSen  ready  upon  the 
first  symptoms  of  all  former  conflagrations  to  apply  the 
spark  to  the  combustible  matter,  happened  to  foe  other* 
wise  engaged  :  expedients  were  found  to  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion and  perplex  the  interests  of  the  remaining  powers ; 
and  the  new  sovereign  of  Spain  found  himself  enabled,  by. 
a  fortunate  concurrence  or  circumstances,  to  secure  the 
peaceable  trail stbr  of  his  former  crown  to  his  third  son, 
Ferdinand.  Charles,  his  second  son,  was  upon  the  same 
occasion  solemnly  declared  successor  to  Spain  ;  the  eldest, 
Philip,  being  excluded  on  account  of  utter  imbecility. 
Upon  signing  the  instrument  of  cession  to  Ferdinand, 
Kin^  of  Naples,  he  dcli\  ered  to  him  the  sword  of  state 
with  these  renaarkable  words.  Louis  the  14th,  King  of 
France,  gave  this  sword  to  Philip  tlie  5th,  your  grand- 
father. 1  received  it  from  him,  and  now  resign  it  to  you, 
that  you  may  use  it  for  the  defence  of  your  religion  and 
your  subjects."  This  was  the  identical  sword,  observes 
our  author  in  a  note,  which  the  present  king  presented  to 
Lord  Nelson. 

The  general  policy  pursued  by  the  new  sovereign  on  hia 
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accession,  was  tp.cqntiDue  ui  th^ir  offices  ifx^  seiveral  miots- 
fets  who  en  joyed  the  confidence  of  liis  brotlier.  iParinelli 
was  fmmediatelj  disgraced.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  mere 
caprice  of  court*?,  for  never  was  there  a  favourite  who  less 
abused  the  favour  he  enjoyed.  A  note,  referring  to  Dr. 
Burner's  Tour,  (Vol.  3,  p.  222.)  g^ives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  discarded  musician  in  his  retirement.  Wall 
was  retained  in  the  capacity  ol  premier,  and  Ensenada  re- 
called, only  to  court,  not  to  any  share  iii  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  if  even  this 
recal  excited  some  jealons  apprehensions  in  tiie  ljri(ish  re- 
sident; an  observation  which  ous^ht  to  be  kept  In  mind  by 
the  reader  wliu  peruses  the  following  stalement,  wliich  is^ 
in  other  respects,  extremely  authentic  as  woll  as  curious. 
It  is  the  suh.^tance  of  a  dispatc  h  W  orn  the  l^ai  l  of  Bristol 
to  Mr.  Pitt^dated  August  ol,  1761,  and  eufioised,  ^iposl 
secret.'  '  * 

*  •  In  order  to  give  you  a  thorough  light  into  the  Spanish  sys- 
tem, 1  lay  hold  of  this  opportuuitjj^tji^acciuaiiit  you,  not  only 
with  the  characters  of  the  different  peibbnages  who  compose 
this  court,  but  also  with  their  connections  or  friendabips* 
By  this  yon  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  affiurs. 

*  1  begin  with  tbevery  respectable  one  of  the  Catbolic  king,  ^ 
ttholutt  good  talents,  a  happy  memory,  and  an  uncommon  com* 
mnml  af  himself  o*  all  oecasiond*   His  having  been  often  de- 

•  ^ivedy  renders  bim  svspicious*  He  ever  prefers  carrying  a 
paiat  by  gentle  means ;  and  has  the  patience  to  repeat  exhorta- 
tioav;  ratber  than  exert  bis  authority  even  in  trifles.  Yet,  aritb 
t|^  greatest  air  of  gentleness^  he  keeps  bin  ministevs  and  arttend* 
aptaiathe  ataiost  awe. 

*  As  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  Catholic  limg  has 
an  afftction  for  France  ;  hut  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  a  powerftit 
prince  upon  a  distinct  throne,  he  wishes  not  to  have  it  tlioiij^jhl 
that  his  kingdom,  during  his  reign,  is  rii reeled  by  French  coun- 
sels, as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Fhiiip  the  Fifth.  What  he  takes 
most  to  heart,  is,  to  secure  his  son,  the  King  of  Naples,  upon  that 
thii  HP  where  he  Iivis  placed  him.  Every  view,  and  each  nego- 
tiation, to  procure  tranquillity  to  Spain,  is  Willi  the  prospect  of 
being  entirely  at  liberty  to  assist  the  young  Sicilian  monarch,  in 
ca«ie  any  power  should  attempt  to  disturb  him  in  theqftiet  po^* 
iies^ion  of  hih  dominions. 

*  The  queen-mother's  capacity  i»uot  equal  to  what  it  was  once 
reputed  to  be.  Her  maj^fsty,  one  may  in^r  from  many^Uttlte  ar-  • 
ti^Mses,  has  not' ^t  disco\<ei«d»  what  every  other  person  is  ieoni* 
vincad  of.  Uml  she  neither  has  nor  vrili  <ibtain  any  inflnence  in 
apWB,  She  notonous  1)  slights  the  three  principal  peraaoa  here, 
Qaoj^  VTaii^  Miir^iW  S^nllaci,  and  flie  Poke  of  Londa;  and 
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I  hav<*  myself  hern  present,  when  she  has  ridiculed  some  of 
them  iu  a  m  iTiner  wUicti  was  oot  to  be  expected  from  one  in  iMr 
majesty's  st.ition/ 

Our  ambassador  proceeds  to  sketcli  the  characters  of 
the  princif.al  riembers  of  the  cabinet,  none  of  which  pos- 
sess any  very  striking  traits  to  recommend  them  io  the 
reader's  notice.  The  following;  is,  we  fear,  too  faithful  a 
portrait,  (considered  as  a  general  likeness)  of  a  grandee  of 
Spain. 

*  I  have,  upon  a  former  occasion,  sent  word  that  the  Dul^e  of 
Medina  Celi  was  an  iliustiious  cypher,  whose  great  name  j>ro- 
eurcd  liim  the  post  of  master  of  the  horse,  in  which  employment 
he  attends  ujioa  tlic  CathMlic  king  every  day  at  his  huntifnj. 
But  this  great  nobleman's  capacity  does  not  reach  far  enough 
to  govern  the  royal  stables,  or  even  those  which  are  dependent 
oo  falmself^  with  propriety,  f  believe  if  he  was  asked  where 
England  lay  on  the  map,  he  would  he  at  a  loss  where  to  point 
ai  the  spot;  yet  he  is  so  good  a  courtier^  that  he  would  ciamour 
for  any  war,  the  instant  he  saw  Ids  sovereign  was  inclined  to  it.' 
^P.  239,  24l. 

The  prime  minister  hiniself,  Creneral  Wall,  is  but 
slightly  touched  upon  in  Ibis  dispatch.  We  must  supply 
the  deficiency  by  turning  back  a  few  pages,  a^d  giving  our. 
readers  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  and  c&iacter  related  by 
Mr»  Coxe,  on  occasion  of  the  disgrace  of  Enaenada^  whoia 
lie  succeeded  in  office* 

'  General  Wall,  or  to  use;  bis  Spanish  appellation,  Dos  Ri- 
cardo  Wall,  who  was  made  the  salijject  of  an  aidnoas  strug^ 
between  the  two  contending  parties  at  Madrid,  and  afterwaida 
became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  Sp^iQ,  was  a  na« 
tive  of  Ireland.  Behig  a  CatMic^  endpomuing  the  enferpria- 
ing  $pirit  whick^  marks  his  coumti^fmen,  he  sought  employmeni 
aud  prgamtioH  akrwd*  In  the  prime  of  youth,  he  entered  into 
the  Spanish  service,  at  that  period  the  common  resource  of  ad- 
venturers from  every  country.  He  wns  a  volunteer  oti  board 
the  fleet  which  inva(fed  Si(  ily  in  171B,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  naval  coiub.U  with  Admiral  Byns^.  Afterwards  he 
entered  into  the  land  service,  and  accoiiijiaiiiecl  tlie  army  whicli, 
under  Monte^iar,  placed  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  the  two 
Stcilics.  \ 

'Being,  however,  unknown  and  unprotected,  he  continued  to 
s^rve  without  promotion,  till  at  length  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  present  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief.  When  asked 
who  he  was,  he  replied,  "  I  am,  next  to  your  excellency,  the 
oi^t  distingirisfaed  person  in  the  army/'  To  thenatitiaf  qne»* 
tiea,  '*  Hdw^  nt^V*  hie  added,  ywx  are  the  hemi,  and  1  am  the' 
tattof  Aesa^psnt.*"  :l1le  Archness  and  slf^jjalarity  of  hiir^ly*' 
tog^tlar  wM  Ais  preposstisaig  ti^ftmtiet,  plariseil  the  genm^ 
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He  took  him  under  bis  protection,  and  finding^ him  active  and 
ioteliigeot,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 

'He  afterwards  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  mi- 
aitter  PMiio.  He  was  tent  to  tbe  IwNes,  thoogli  in  mbat  ea- 
paoky  is  anluMMni ;  and  on  hit.retam  in  1199,  bis  aetivity  at-* 
tracted  tha  ootiee  of  our  ambtsaador*  He  appears  to  have  ae- 
coaunodated  hiiaself  to  tlie  ruling  passion  «»f  tlie  oouft,  and 
employed*  bis  local  and  professional  knowledge  in  devisii^  a 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Jamaica.  , 

*  During  the  subsequent  war,  wc  can  discover  no  trace  of  his 
progress  till  we  find  him  established  in  the  esteem  of  £nsenada. 
On  the  approach  of  p^ace,  his  knowledge  of  the  English  lai^ 
guage,  and  tbe  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents,  procured 
him  the  appointntent  of  a  private  agency,  first  to  Aix  la  Cba- 
pelle  and  Holland,  and  finally  to  En«;!aiid.  Equally  consulting 
his  own  feeliniis,  and  the  views  of  his  court,  he  displayed  a  zea- 
lous attachment  to  England,  and  j^reatly  contributod  to  hasten 
the  acconinjodation.  Appointed  accredited  minister,  he  in- 
creased, by  his  prudent  behaviour,  the  good  intelligence  esta- 
blished between  the  two  crowns,  and  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Kcene. 

*  His  services  in  this  post  endeared  him  to  all  the  friends  of 
Spain  in  England,  as  well  as  to  those  of  England  in  Spain.  The 
high  opinion  entertained  of  his  merits  and  services,  was  proved 
by  bis  reception  when  recalled  from  his  post  to  facilitate  the  ar- 
rangement of  tbe  commereial  treaty. 

•  **  Mr.  Wall/  writes  Mr.  Keene,  was  just  arrived,  and  was  * 
waiting  In  M.  de  Carviyal's  office  for  that- minister.  Upon  bis 
entering^  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  present  Mr.  Wall,  wbo  was  not 
previously  known  to  him.  The  |;eneral  was  introduced  Imme- 
diately to  their  Catholic  Majesties,  and  his  suicere  desire  of 
cttltivatiog  the  strictest  harmony  betwixt  the  two  crowns  and 
nations,  has  been  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  sensible, 
gratefol,  and  honest  man.  My  intelligence  must  be  good,  for 
tbe  queen  herself  was  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  me,  while  I 
had  the  honour  to  attend  her  last  night  in  the  gardens  of  Aran* 
juez/— P.  133,  4. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  read  the  substance  of 
our  last  quotation  without  being  induced  to  draw  from  it 
some  reflections  of  importance  relative  to  a  question,  the 
inost  niomeiitbus  of  all  those  which  at  the  present  crisis  of 
our  political  state,  occupy  and  divide  the  attention  of  all 
true  Englishmen.  Here  we  have  an  instance  brought  im- 
mediatejjr  before  our  view,  (not  hypothetical  only,  but  a 
real,  positive,  individual  instance)  of  a  statesman  of  the 
most  eminept  jpojiitical^  talents,  a  man  (in  the  opinion  of 
our  most  sagacious  minister)  ^  sensible,  grateful,  and  ho- 
nest,' oR|»  iviHHa  hia  whole  politicaL  oonduet  pvpvad.tf 
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liave  retained  throug^h  all  tlie  vicissitude-i  of  his  eveiUfuI 
life,  in  tbreio^n  courfK,  and  amona^  forei|2:n  iiiterestB,  that 
attacliment  to  the  soil  tliat  gave  hini  birth,  the  land  of  his 
ancestors  and  of  his  own  earliest  connections,  which  is  the 
best  evidence  of  a  right  heart,  a  good  and  honourable 
principle;  we  see  him  in  early  life,  yielding  to  the  im-' 
pulse  of  an  ardent  and  enterprising  spirit,  driven  to  seek 
m  a  foreii^n,  and  at  the  time  a  hostile  service,  the  road  to*  ^ 
honour  and  distinction  from  which  he  wns  absolutely  cut 
off  in  his  native  country  ;  we  see  him  fiu^htini?  the  battles 
of  the  enemj,  and  exposed  to  the  risk  of  expiatiiii;  hy  an 
ignominious  death,  if  it  had  been  his  lot  to  be  taken  pri-  , 
soner,  the  guilt  of  rebollion;  we  see  him  at  last  elevated 
to  the  hififhest  ofliccs  jji  a  tbreign  court,  none  of  which  he. 
could  ever  ivivp  attained  in  that  of  his  naturiil  sovereign; 
we  see  this  rdx  l  courted  by  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  abjured,  the  object  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence to  the  miinsLers  and  ag^ents  of  that  government;  we 
see  him  it)  tlie  s,ame  capacity  exening"  his  best  talents  and 
eneri^ies  in  support  of  the  interests  of  his  native  country, 
8o  lone:  as  tliose  interests  seemed  any  way  compatible  with 
the  fiigher  duty  which  he  now  owed  to  that  which  had 
adopted  him  ;  we  finally  see  him,  jvith  errief  and  mortifi- 
cation, compelled  by  that  higher  duty  to  desert  those  in- 
tere^jts  which  were  still  so  dear  to  him,  and  to  apply  all 
the  resources  of  his  vii^orous  mind  towards  directing  the 
operations  of  a  hostile  power.  Such  a  history  as  this 
needs  no  comment.  In  a  i^reater  or  less  degree  it  is  the 
history  of  a  very  grttat  number  of  iliose  who  are  borji  our 
fellow  subjects. 

The  termination  of  Wall's  career  may  be  an  object  of 
some  curiosity  to  those  who  have  acGompsuuod  us  ihrougU 
the  commence;nent  of  his  progress. 

*  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pence  (of  1764),  Mr.  Wall 
•  retired  trona  othce.  Compelled  to  sacnlice  his  principles  to  the 
parlial  policy  of  his  com  t,  exposed  to  national  jealousy,  and  to 
the  incessant  cabals  of  the  French  and  Neapolitan  partisans,  he 
liad  been  long  disgusted  with  iiis  situation,  and  was  anxious  to 
quit  a  post,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  Ktbours  and  respon-. 
:>ibi]ity,  though  witiiout  the  power,  of  a  iiiitiisler.  He  had  re- 
peatedly tendered  his  resignation,  Imt  in  vain,  to  a  sovereign, 
whose  aversion  to  change  was  foi  Utied  by  a  coQScioastiess  of 
his  inte^ity,  merit,  and  services.  At  length  he  wat  fedoced  to 
a  petty,  bi^t  pardomble  artifice  to^  obtafa  his  liberation.  He 
afiW^ted  to  complaia  of  dddiness  and  weakness  of  sight:  to 
give  fiolour  to  this  pretended  infirmity,  liefoie  he  appea^d  in 
the  foyal  presence  he  nibbed  his  eyes  with  an  mtment^  which 
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prodaced  a  temporary  iuiianimation ;  and  lii  public  he  never 
ikiled  to  appear  without  a  shade.  After  some  time,  this  feint 
produced  the  expected  effect.  The  iking  reldetatttly  accepted 
lilt  resignation,  and  he  joyfull^f  retired  from  his  irkaome  office, 
|o*4^  -witli  'h^ovrt,  and  the  rewards  of  loo|  and  fai|falul  ser* 
▼ice. 

'  Sqperior  to  the  allurements  of  ambition,  and  satisfied  with 
escaping  with  peculiar  good  fortune  ^rom  the  storms  of  political 
llfcj  he  renounced  all  desire  of  influence  in  resigning  his  office; 
be  lestricted  bis  intercourse  with  the  court  to  those  testimonies 
of  respect  and  gratitude  which  were  due  to  his  sovereign^,  and 
by  his  reserved  and  independent  conduct  acquired  the  esteem 
-*evcn  of  those  who  had  caballed  against  him  when  he  was  iti 
authority.  After  his  rcsigiratioii  he  resided  alternately  nt  lhe 
Soto  de  Roma,  a  royal  palate  in  the  Vec;a  of  Grenada,  and  at 
Mirador,  n  beautiful  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  itself ;  and 
illustrated  liis  retreat  by  his  native  urbanity,  elegant  taste^  and< 
liberal  chanties/ — P.  283. 

The  lens^th  of  q notation  in  which  we  have  already  in- 
dulged, pi  ohibitr^  us  iVom  furnishing  our  readers  with  any 
extracts  in  thi*^  place  from  the  lons^  and  eiitertaiDin;^  letter 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Rochford  descrif)es  to  Lord  Halifox 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  court  after  the  retrent  of  Wall, 
the  character  of  his  successor  tlie  Marquis  (n  imaldi,  the 
nature  of  French  influence,  and  of  the  '  family  compact,* 
as  it  affected  the  dispositions  of  the  court  of  Spain.  We 
can  only  saj  that  it  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the' 
many  important  documents  which  the  industry  of  Mr, 
Coxe  has  brought  together,  and  which  afford  such  inva- 
luable materials  for  ascertaining  the  true  policy  and  con- 
duct of  Spain,  and  the  secret  springs  by  which  it  was  ac- 
tuated during  the  whole  of  the  ])eriod  which  he  lias  un- 
dertaken to  illustrate.  We  must  not  however  omit  to 
notice  the  particulars  shortly  after  communicated  to  us  of 
a  transaction  so  ktstcn-iealiy  important  to  ourselves,  as  the 
following. 

Speaking  of  the  schemes  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ministers  to  renew  hostilities  witk  England,  Mr.  Coxe 

pays,  '  " 

*  At  tlic  same  moment,  a  diabolical  scheme  was  formed  or  ap- 
proved hy  rhoiscid,  to  burn  the  docks  and  naval  arsenals  at 
JPIyniouth  and  Portsmouth,  and  French  engmeers  were  already 
on  the  spot  to  superintend  or  execute  the  design.  Grimaldi 
was  eiit)  listed  with  the  secret,  and  tlje  t^vo  ministers  (f>>r  we  do 
not  implicate  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,)  waited  with 
impatience  the  signal  of  a  conflagration,  which  was  expected  to 
wither  the  naval  strength  of  England,  that  they  might  renew 
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hostilities,  and  restore  the  humbM  glories  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Fortunatelv,  the  ▼igiiance  of  Lord  Rochford  dis« 
covered  the  plot,  and  the  precautions  of  our  government  de- 
terred the  incendiaries  from  making  the  attempt/ — P.  298. 

To  this  statement  our  author  adds  the  foUowtBg  Teiy 

ciirious  note.' 

*  We  should  have  scrupled  in  advancing  a  fact  of  this  horri- 
ble nature,  had  not  the  account  of  Lord  Rochford  been  accora- 
panicd  with  circumstanr  t*s  which  furnish  as  cogent  evidence  on 
the  subject  as  sucli  matters  will  admit.  These  circumstances 
induced  the  British  government  to  credit  the  intelligence^ apd  to 
take  proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  attempt. 

*^The  discovery  is  first  announced  in  **  a  most  secret"  dis- 
patch, dated  t7th  September,  1761,  from  Lord  Rochford  to 
Lord  Halifax:  •*  1  have  learnt  that  about  three  weeks  since, 
Oriuialdi  received  a  letter  from  Choiseul,  telling  him  that  avtry 
.thing  was  ready ;  and  in  his  answer,  which  was  sent  by  the  last* 
SpAilisfa  meseetio^er  who  went  to  London,  Griraaldi  aHer*  fi|>-; 
proving  the  scbenie  added,  the  sooner  it  is  put  io  eiecfttida  ue' 
bettfv.'*  ^  •  *• 

^  The  scheme  k  thk  r  tm^  Fkencfa  eDghiecfs  were  sent  tir  Eiig- 
knd  jin.  Jane  tost;  thejr-  ^eat  to  Portomouth  and  Plyarauth? 
slaid*  aome  time,  and  retiinied.te  Fianee.  Th^.  are  sum 
turned  to  England,  and  are  uow  therc^   They  reporled  I^'Mn 
ddiCheiseuI,  that  they  had  gained  i  by  bribery,  the  aec«&safj^ 
people  to  assist  them,  some  of  whom  are  English.    In  shorty  t|iM> 
ia  the  4ark  nights,  between  the  1st  and  15th  Kovemb^,  th^. 
shipping  and  dock-yards  both  at  Portsmouth  and  PlyoiOiUth' 
would  infallibly  be  Jestroyedi  and  that  they  had  invented  a 
new  kind  of  tire  for  that  puq)Ose.    I  would  not  willingly  give 
credit  to  so  diabolical  a  design,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
ray  friend's  intelligence.    He  Iieard  Grimaldi  relate  the  whole 
to  his  intimate  and  bosom  friend  Masones,  who  was  formerly 
ambiissador  at  Paris ;  and  has  further  told  me  that  it  has  sij^ce 
been  coufirmed  to  him." 

'  *  In  a  dispatch,,  **  secret  and  private,*'  Feb.  25, 1705,  he  adds 
other  particulars."       An  Englishman,  whose  name  is  Miltoii, 
was  the  tirst  projector  of  this  scheme,  and  upon  its  miscarry-; 
iug,  he  is  returned  to  France^  and  was  three  days  lit  ^rincfe! 
Mas:^^raiio's^  who>  I  am  Informed,  is  sending,  or  has  seiit'aiiW^ 
by  sea  Irom-Porismoatb,  some  of  the  others  who  w^rb  f  ^^^e^ 
ipit,|  But  what  gives  most  light  iato  the  basiaess  k,^he'.f!am|^ 
of  two' persons,  one.at'Portsmbath',  and  the  other  et  Fl^rooutb^ 
n^^ip  have  hoases  and  liye  eonsfantly  ther^  and  wl^e'r^  X  am  tts-'^ 
BUfid  n^y  be  fband  eiibugh  to  convince  any  onejof  What  Hao' 
been  <Qarrynpg  on.   Their  names,  as  far  as  I  can  ipist  to  French' 
speilio^'  ate  Worley  and  Le>nit.    But  my  friend' Ijad  not  iime 
orofifiortnttity  to  learn  which  Uved  at  Portsmouth  anil  \^h^h'at. 
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^yoioutli,  and  wrote  down  their  names  oa\y  from  bearing  tlicnt 
^  pronounced." — Rochford  Papers,  MS. 

*  The  periodical  pubticatioiis  In  the  begiuDing  of  1765,  al« 
lode  to^  the  ularm  nvhicb  existed  on  this  subject  at  PortsmciHth 
and  Plymoutb»  and  the  precautions'  taken  to  prevent  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  scarqely  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  this ' 
'  diabolical  scheme  was  revived!^  with,  a  fatal  effect,  in  the  Ame- 
rican waiv  and  partly  'executed  by  the  notorious  incendiary, 
John  the  Fainter,  who  was  proved  to  have  beed  an  emitery  of 
France.' 

We  are  now  forcibly  restrained  by  our  eontractino;  li- 
mitSf  and  compelled  to  pass  unnoticed  many  subjects  which 
ft|^ared  to  demand  our  attention — such  as  the  interosfing 
particulars  of  the  negotiationnrelative  to  the.Manilla  Ran* 
som,  the  long  political  contest  betweep  the  ministers^, 
Grimaldi  and  Squillaci,  the  succe^on  to  ofBce  of  ithe 
Count  d'Aranda,  and  the  character  of  i^s  Tigorous  and 
brilliant  administration — finally,  the  appotniment  of  Flo- 
rida Blanca,  and  the  several  transactions  which  distin- 
flniished  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third. 
We  would  willingly  have  reserved  the  extracts  which  tve/ . 
proposed  to  have  made  fr9ni  this  portion  of  the  work  to  a 
nitnt^hmnber;  but,  in  a  review, ,  the  prdfessed  object  of 
whidi^  is  to  embrace  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  circle 
cf  literature,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  afford  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  6pace  to  ahy  woris,  however  important.  We 

•  'shall' therefore  doae  the  prefsent  subject  hy  presenting  our 
readers  with  the  character  which  Mr.  Cpxe  has  drawti  of 

last  of  those  sovereigns  whose  histories  he  haa  written. ' 
'  TJie  ehfu^acter  of  Chaises  the  Third  has  been  as  incorrectly 

•  fepreseated  hy  travellers,  as  .his  person  by  painters  and  engra- 
vm^  By'no  means  deficient  in  abilities,  his  lalents,  if  propedy 
cidtivated,  would  have  done  booour  to  his  exalted  stVition.  His 
meaiory  was  quick  and  tenacious ;  he  converged  witli  ease,  good 
sense,  and  acuteness,  and  spoke  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spa- 

^  nish  languages  with  fluency.   While  on  the  throne  of  NapUs, 

he  displayed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  th«  government  and 
interests  of  that  kingdom;  and  if  he  acquired  not  equal  profi- 
ciency with  regard  to  those  of  Sjpaiu,  it  was  not  owing  to  a  want, 
of  talents  or  laudable  cniios'ity. 

'  Unlike  his  father  and  his  brother  Ferdinnnd,  who  were  both 
strongly  affected  by  trifles,  Charles  possessed  a  manly  firmness 
of  temper :  he  was  unrutfled  under  the  severest  trials,  and 
neither  elated  by  success,  nor  depressed  by  misfortune.  He 
was  impenetrably  secret,  and  so  pert'eclly  master  of  his  feelings' 
and  cpuoteoance,  that  neither  his  looks  or  language  ever  be- 
trayed the  slightest  mdication  of  his  purposes.  Hence,  the 
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»ily  fonipact  wns  divulged  at  Paris  before  it  was  known  at 
Madrid;  and  the  Jesuits  wpre  already  on  tlieir  way  from  Spain, 
before  even  the  desiga  was  sus})ected  by  the  members  of  an  ^ 
order  whose  jealous  curiosity  had  repeatedly  frustrated  the 
cauti(Hi  of  Hidividuais^  and  the  mystery  of  cabinets.  The  most 
diatingiiTshed  feature  in  liis  character  was  a  pertinacious  ad- 
herence to  his  own  opinions  and  resolutions.  In  no  instance 
was  this  (juality  more  strikiiigly  displayed,  than  in  his  conduct 
towards  bis  iuinisiers.  When  they  had  once  acquired  his  con- 
ftdence,  or  were  become  famiilar  from  habit,  be  trusted  them 
iiBpHcitly,and  firmly  suppoited  them,  oot  merely  against  popular 
'  chtmoar,  hnt  even  against  well  founded  accosatkNis  of  idea* 
padly  or  miscoadiict.  Like  most  men  of  this  character,  he 
prided  himself  on  his  pertiiiacity*  and  in  -adcKtioii  to  the  anec'^ 
dote  relative  to  d'Aranda,*  we  may  add  another  of  a  similar 
krad. .  When  MuniaiOp  minister  of  war,  in  coasequence  of  some 
petty  pique,  repeatedly  absented  himself  from  the  palace,  under 
pretence  of  indisposition,  Chaiies  observed,  Don  Gregorio 
MuiMain;.  must  gfeatly  rely  on  my  kbown  aversion  to  chau^i 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  ventured  tp  provoke  me  by'  tfaeie- 
proofs  of  disrespect." 

*  He  was  irreproachable      his  morals  and  conduct,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  long  widowhood,  never  gave  the  slightest  eu-' 
rouragement  to  licentiousness  by  his  example.    Severe  to  him-^ 
self,  he  was  equally  severe  to  others.    He  sliewed  no  ioduU 
!:ence  for  the  Inllies  of  youth,  and  rigidly  exacted  from,  bis, 
children  ihc  same  continence  which  lie  observed  himself.  ' 
■**  He  was  scrupulously  devoted  to  his  relis^ioii,  but  never  ^o^ 
vemcd  by  his  confessor,  nor  subservient  to  the  see  of  Rotne. 
On  the  contrary,  he  spurned  at  the  slightest  encroachment  on 
the  civil  authority  ;  and  fur  surpassed  his  two  predecessors  in 
his  exertions  to  rdbrm  the  morals,  4Um1  mtrain  the  pow^  of 
thedergy.         .  *  : 

'  ^  Though  rigid  In  e^cting  the  most  promfpt  and  implkit; 
obedience,  to  hj»  wili»  and  though  he  latained  his  ministem,  iiis 
.  hqnsehol^  and  his  subjects  in  the  greatest  awe,  he  yet.tenir« 
M|red  his  authority  with  equal  benevolenGe  and  condesfensi0|i«^. 
Respected  and  feared  as  a  sovereign,  he  was  beloved  as  a  man,  - 
and  thpse  ^vrfao  attended  on  his  infancy  grew  gvey,  or  died  io,  his^ 

.  .  ■   i  -■    ■    I       I  .  ■•  '  I  .  »■  iii'i  I.  i.iii  -I  f 

*  Tliis  refers  to  aa  ane( dole  before  related,  aud  introduced  to  illustrate 
tiic  pertinacity  of  tke  nximster  rather  than  that  of  the  king.  •  Wliepi  hej 
was  w^ng  Home  of  his  reforms  with  his  chavactaristic  peisevcrancic.  Urn. 
king^ ^fter  in  vain  atlemn'iii- to  check  him,  exclaimed,  '  Count  d'Ar^nJa, 
you  are  more  obstinate  than  an  Ara'^oncse  mule  !^  *  Please  your  majesty,' 
rejoined  thecouDti  *  I  know  one  more  ob^tiaate.'   To  the  (Question,  *  who?' 

wlu»  added,  *  Hit  sacred  majesty,  Don  Carlos  the  Tbifd,  King  of  Spa§ii  and 
.  the  lndies.*^F.  871. 


^7;^        Coxe's  Memoits  (jf  the  Kiftgfi^of  Spain. 

*  His  (U'fi  cts  xi'^re.few,  but  stroniily  marked,  and  am  one;  them 
we  cannot  ffuss  over  liis  love  for  the  chace,  or  rather  ot 'bhoot- 
ipgj  Vvhicli  tii generated  into  a  luUiig  pa^ssioo.  It  appeared  to 
absorb  every  foeling,  and  lo  supersede  all  other  pursuits ;  it 
was  the  Avhimsical  tiiou^ii  not  uudpt  remuvk  of  a  traveller,  that 
a$  the  Roman  eqiperor  , considered  the  day  lost  M'hich  was  not 
di^tiuguisbed  hy  an  act  of  beaevoknce,  so  might  Charles  the 
Third*  thtf  49y  >«f  :wfit€h  part  vmtti  not  de^iyted  his  favouiire 
aniMeMnt*  So  high  waii  the  tmportanGe  yvbieh.lie  aitaclied  l» 
hit  «xpl<Hta  as  a.fl|)i0ft89HUi,  that  lie  kept  in  a  diary,  a  regular 
apeoaat  of  the  victims  to  bis  s^iU.  ^  A  short  time  before  bis. 
death/ he  boasted  to  a  foreign  ambassador  that  be  had  *  It  il^ 
with  bis  own  habd  339  wolves,  and  &^23.foaes  ;  adding,  with 
a  smile,  "  you  tea  my  diversion  is.not  useless  to  my  country/*' 
T-P  53»,  d^c. 

'  We  cannot  aflfond  space  to  add  to  this  character  the  lie* 
scription  of  his  person,  or  tlie  entertainiiig^  picture  given 
by  Swinburne  of  the-  costume  of  ^  the  royal  Sportsman/ 
&tlt  less  can  we  emter  on  the  more  important  survey  of 
Hiot^iieral  feattures  of  his  reign, '  and  the  state  of  Spain 
under  his  administration.  But  we  rocommend  ail  this 
jkurtion  of  Mr«  Coxe's  history,  which  we  have  been  obliged, 
80  hastily  to  pas^  orefi  to  the  minute  attention  of  the  cu« 
rioi|8  reader,  who  WiH  acquire  more  in foi^niieition  ^rom  il^ 
leap^ctiDo;  the  advance' of  the  Spaniards,  in  trade  and  wri- 
ciware,  literature  and  science,  during  liis  reign  than  ui^« 
can  peet  with  el^ewh^^..  Th^  benevolent  .  schenies,  .en- 
larged yjews,.  |iQi4  -vigorous  reform^  .of  Ar^nda  will 
anDnqpg  ,  the  f»ip^t  prominent  and  pl/easiog  objects  o{  thb 
Bjdryey,  and  whik(.we  iM^t  .on  the  one  band  the  ineaa*. 
tioiMaH^  intemfiisiwte  aaalof  their  .promoter,  and  on  the. 
other  the  spirit  of  bigotry  which  opposed  and  at  lehgtlif 
pillion  iead  to  them,  While 'we  read  witkT  indignation  ahd 
rarer  the  unmerited  snffernigs  of  Olavides^  and  the  tri- 
vm|lh  of  the  in^wsitloft  in  an  age  and  ill '  a  court-  dMin-^ 
gllisfaed  ibr  huntelii^'iKiid^itiyeraii  principles,  rt  will  be  higf 
oinqprateftil  task  to  e^nhate''  the  enacts*  of  tncfs^  measures 
\  iMfich  then  fiiiled  df  completion,  by  a  compstrison  m.  thtf 
present  state  of  public  feelinff  in  the  country,  and  hb  un-' 

future  rapid  progress  of  improvraeni  in  the  minds  of  a  \ 
people  so  prepared^  and  roused,  as  they  now  ore,  by  the 
pressure  of  external  circumstances  from  their  lethargy  of  * 
ages..  ....  '     ,  . 


Art.  IV. —  The  IVorlxs  of  Thomo'^  Otway^  in  Three  Vo*  ^ 
lumc^^  icHh  Noles^  Critical  and  Erplatiatort/^  and  a  Life 
of  Uie  Author.    By  lliomas  Thornton^  Esq.  London: 
is  I  ?,  Turner,  (surcpssor  fo  Mackinhiy),  3  vola.  tbolscap. 
bvo.  pp.  1016.    Price  jgl.  IGs.  Boarcis. 

FEW  authors  who  have  attained  the  celebrity  ofThomas 
Otway  have  been  less  indebted  tor  the  dural)ility  of  it  to 
the  elucidations  and  eulogies  of  editors,  the  trading  specu- 
lations of  booksellers,  or  that  species  of  immortality  which 
biography  Ci^i  confer.  Although  our  langnago  has  not  • 
undergone  such  change  since  the  times  of  Charles  of  li- 
bertijie  memory,  as  to  render  verbal  criticism  a  necessary 
appendage  to  tiie  poets  of  that  day,  some  of  them,  never- 
theless, have  had  tfie  good  tbrtune  to  obtain  those  subsi- 
diary supports  of  fame,  which  rise  independent  of  tlieir 
own  talents,  and  in  the  words  of  Mason, 

 *  trick'd  out,  aiid  vurnisU'd  hy  our  glossing  peomea^ 

To  shine  in  lionoiii  s  annals/ 

But  Otwny  has  never  had  his  beauties  illustrated  by  the  , 
labours  of  editors,  or  been  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous 

"  situation,  than  what  his  own  merits  originally  procured 
for  him.  To  the  fraternity  of  printers  and  booksellers,  he 
owes  as  little  as  to  critics.  For  they  have  left  him  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  his  self-acquired  reputation  in  dirty 
duodecimo,  or  dwarf  octavo,*  in  a  state  wholly  unfit  for 
reception  in  the  mahogany  cases  of  modern  collectors;  . 
hence,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  most  celebrated  tra- 
gedies, he  has  rouch  ofiener  been  talked  of  than  read,  and 
has  been  a  more  constant  deposit  in  book  stalls  than  in 
libraries.  Let  us  next  see  what  he  owes  to  biography : 
he  was  a  raan  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  ebullitions  of 
party  spirit,  a  blind,  though  ill-requited  Tory,  concealing 
his  politics  under  his  poetry,  by  a  very  flimsy  and  trans- 
parent veil,  can  hardly  expect  an  impartial  judgment  re- 

>  spocting  even  the  poetical  merits  of  his  pen;  it  is  not 
tnerefore  a  disgrace  peculiar  to  his  own  days,  that  cotem- 
por^ry  malice  insulted  him  while  living,  or  traduced  him 
when  dead.  The  latter  misfortune  is  tlie  le.ss  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  recollect  that  he  was  attached  to  a 
party  tottering  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  whose  opinions  . 
were  not  likely  to  be  treated  with  much  respeet,  and 


*  Th«re  is,  we  believe,  a  <|iiBfto  edHioa,  we  iUppoM  Mvreei  w#a«v«rMl 

frith  iU  ' 

Crit.  Ret.  Vol.  4^  SepUmbcr^  1S13.  T 
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whose  talents  were  certain  to  be  under-rated  by  tlie  op*' 
pofiite  and  victorious  party  in  tbe  state.  All  other  me* 
moirs  of  Otway  are  very  easily  enumerated.   He  Is  men« 
^oned  by  Anthony  Wood,  bat  in  an  unsatisfiictory  man- 
ner; a  life  of  him  appears  to  an  early  edition  of  his  worksy 
but,  as  &r  as  we  recollect,  for  we  have  not  the  volume  by 
us,  unaccompanied  with  any  marks  or  references  by  which 
we  might  judge  of  its  accuracy;  and  the  more  nhodem 
blo^^pher,  Dr.  Johbson,  either  was  or  appeal's  to  be,  too 
indifferent  to  the  memory  of  our  poet  to  have  consumed 
much  time  in  the  collection  of  authorities  relative  to  his 
life.   *  Of  Thomas  Otway,  one  of  the  first^nanies^in  the 
English  drama,  sajs  that  author,  but  little  is  known  ;  nor 
is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can 
take  pleasure  in  relating.'    After  such  a  preface,  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  add,  that  a  few  fticts,  some  of  them  doubt- 
ful, but  which  do  not  seem  to  have  cost  much  pains  in  the 
investigation,  a  jejune  recapitulation  of  plays,  and  a  few 
scattered  and  very  general  remarks,  constitute  the  sum  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  our  poet.    There  is  certainly 
frequent  incidental  mention  of  Otway  in  other  writers,  as 
there  necessarily  must  be  of  a  man  whose  name  in  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  English  stage,  and  from 
these  detached  notices  extracted  from  the  Roscius  Angli- 
canus,  Malone's  History  of  the  Stage,  Davies's  dramatic 
Miscellanies,  and  a  few  other  sources,  combined  with  the 
former  memoirs  of  Otway  which  we  have  mentioned,  Mr^ 
Thornton  has  compiled  the  present  life.    To  say  that  it  is 
the  best  life  of  Otway  tha{  has  appeared,  would  be  to  say 
very  little  in  fevour  of  the  editor,  as  w  e  have  before  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  tolerable  biographical  sketch  of 
the  poet  published.    It  is  written  in  an  easy  style,  and 
although  it  contiiins  no  new  facts,  it  has  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing dravvn  together  those  facts  which  before  lay  scattered 
in  dilTerent  volumes,  into  an  agreeable  narrative ;  nor  can 
the  want  of  additional  facts  be  in  any  way  objected  as  a 
jfault  to  the  editor,  unless  the  critic  is  able  to  point  out  a 
source,  from  which  new  lights  could  have  been  drawn;' 
this  alone  would  impeach  tiie  industry  of  the  biographer, 
and  we  know  of  no  grounds  for  bringing  in  such  a  biU. 
Of  the  criticism  contained  in  the  portion  called  the  life, 
we  cannot  say  niucli ;  as  a  recjipituhition  of  opinions  it  is^ 
well  enongh;  but  where  we  are  to  understand  the  editor  a» 
coming  Ibrward  in  his  own  person,  there  is  not  much  to 
praise  on  the  score  of  novelty ;  and  indeed  there  is  one 
instance^  where  some  remarks  are  introduced^  without  anjr 
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acknowledgment  of  the  writer  from  whom  they  are  bor- 
rowed; we  trust  that  this  was  done  inadvertently.  The 
passage  we  alliKlp  to  is  wliere  the  bio2:rnpher  discnsses  the 
classical  nrr|insitions  of  the  poet,  mul  quotes  the  assertion, 
of  Dr.  Warton  that  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a 
single  line  in  Otwaj  from  the  (ireek  tragedies. 

*  With  deference  to  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  critic,*  saya 
Mr.  Thornton,  *  there  appears  «5uf]icicnt  resemblance  in  the  two 
foilowij}^  iFi'tances  to  render  ihe  (jue^itioa  at  least  doubtful* 
**  The  Orpiiaii"  concludes  with  this  sentiment; 

*  *Tis  thus  that  heav'ii  i\s  empire  does  maintain. 
It  man  afflicts,  but  man  ii)ust  not  complain/ 

Qidipus  in  Euripides  enaploys  one  exactly  similar; 

Ph^E^nissa;^,  v.  1749. 

The  other  is  in  the  same  play :  Acasto  addresses  Gha'* 

*  Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knaves 

Or  fools  that  use  'em  whea  they  want  good  sense^ 

Rut  honesty — 

I^eeds  no  disguise  or  ornament.    Be  plain/ 

Phaenissa?,  v.  472,  A. 
•The  occurrence  of  two  resemblances  so  strong  as  the  preced- 
ing in  one  piece,  may  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  Greek  trage- 
dies were  not  wholly  unexplored  by  Otway.' 

Surely  Mr.  Thornton's  apologies  to  the  manes  of  Dr. 
Warton  are  very  unnecessary,  since  old  Davies,  the  author 
of  the  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  is  wholly  responsible  for  the 
sacrilege  of  differing  in  opinion  from  so  great  a  critic,  the 
observation  respecting  Otway,  and  the  two  parallel  pas- 
isages  being  extracted  firom  Davies's  pages.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  that  two  critics  in  the  course  of  their  classical 
researches  may  not  have  made  similar  discoveries,  we  only 
observe  in  Mr.  T/s  own  words,  quoted  above,  that  '  the 
ocaxrrence  of  tzco  resemblances  so  strong  as  ilw preceding^ 
in  one  piece,  may  juslijy  a  siispiciofi'  &c.  &c. 

We  do  not  ourselves  sco  why  it  should  be  presumed, 
that  Otway  should  so  wholly  have  niii^-spent  his  time  at  the 
university  as  to  be  ignorant  of  Greek  tragedy ;  indeed 

wlieii  we  consider  iiis^  talents,  we  thii^k  it  rather  impro« 


jyas  no  gre?it  Q^^f^^  sc)^fl?fir    Pf^tty  evidefit ;  ^Jicpe  ij^ 
mterpaj  testiij>pny     fiis  )rri)Ljttg^  tp  f fiat  pomt ;  big  life  |s 
lijie^ise  ail  evidence  of  it;     a  piap,  whp Jfive^  by  his  ta,- 
tenti,  is  pp^  )ilfp)y  tp  conceal  any  apquSsibon  ^hjch  |i|ig|)t 
be  in  some  yiny  or  o^ber  convertible  tP  tbe  pmtH)«^  pf 
subsisfepce,  as  scbolarshin  doubt][e3S  }vo^l4  bayie  ^een  in^ 
^he  casfj  of  Otuay.    Pr.  Wartpn  seems  therefore,  Ti?e  iro(l- 
^'inc,  to  Jiave  pverlooked  that  intermediate  state  betwettO 
ic;norance  of  a  dead  lanp^uage  and  scholarship,  we  mean 
that  iniptfrfcct  and  partial  knowledge,  which  many  men' 
possess  of  various  branches  of  science,  and  such  is  very 

Erobably  the  degree  of  proficiency  ia  Greek  to  b©  attri- 
uled  to  Otway. 
Our  poet  was  born  in  1651.  His  father  was  a  clergy- 
man; alj  writers  concerning  him  agree  that  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Wiiicl^ester  Collese,  and  reqioyed  tq  Christ 
Church,  Ox  ford,  in  1669,  wnere  he  was  entered  as  a  com- 
moner. This  however  rests  on  the  authority  of  A.  Wood, 
as  the  name,  says  Mr.  Thornton,  does  not  appear  on  the 
matriculation  books  of  the  co//roT  (qu.  unn  ersiti/  ?)  Ma- 
triculation is  a  university,  not  a  colleoe  ceremony,  and  it  is 

Eossible  that  Otway as  |ie  pever  tpqk  any  degree,  might 
ave  been  member  of  a  college,  and  have  neolpcted  tha 
ceremony  of  formally  becoming  a  member  of  t1\e  univer- 
fity;  this  e  rror  must  have  been  discovered  had  he  gra- 
duated; in  tiuies  when  the  present  regularity  of  proceeding 
in  cpUegiate  institutions  \\ds  unknown,  it  is  possible  that 
^iicb  an  errpr  in  one,  who  did  not  graduate,  might  Lave 
p^asea  unnoticed,  li  is  singular  however,  that  the  aa^ie 
should  not  appear  on  any  co//e<fc whicli  from  Mr.  Thorny 
ton's  words,  we  presume  it  does  not.  Otway's  lather  diod 
while  our  poet  was  at  Oxford,  and  as  he  himself  informs 
us  that  he  received  no  patrimony,  but  the  hereditary  Tory 
principles  oi  his  lamily,  it  is  probal)Jie  that  this  circum- 
stance induced  hira  to  leave  the  university  without  a  (kn 
gree,  which  he  certe^inly  did,  although  it  appears  that  he 
had  euteued  there  with  the  intention  ot  taking  orders.  In 
^ke  (Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Feb.  1745,  vol.  XV.  p. 
is  a  letter  from  a  person,  who  describes  himselt  as  eighty- 
gevenyears  of  age  at  the  time  ot'his  writing  the  satd  letter* 
This  writer  was  consequently  boini  in  165iB,  that  iti»  he  wag 
fccven  years  youngei-  than  Otway,  who  was  born  in  1651, 
The  leUer  consists  of  anecdote  relative  to  tliQ  stage  la 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  and  contains  this  sentence. 

^  Mastex  JUkauiik  ^de^  ik&  ^y  poet,  I  kmw^  witk  tum^ 
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<iraws  from  the  date  of  it  the  unwarrantable  conclusion. 

that  ^  the  writer  could  know  little  of  the  early  part  of  . 

Otwaj's  life,  .except  from  report  or  tradition'    Surely  thqi 

Awerehce  of  seven  years  could  not  preclude  personal 

Riiowledije.   Besides  the  writer  says,  that  he  did  know 

Settle,  who  was  a  cotemponiry  of  Otway's,  and  probably 

Irbm  the  above  anecdote^  as  from  their  appearance  in 

London  at  the  same  timei  much  about  Otway's  a^e.  Mr. 

Thornton  says  also  in'  controvertino^  tl^is  story,  that  the 

4sle  is  ^  manifestly  jmroneotis.'    Why  so  ?  The  first  W0 

k^r  of  Otway  a!S  an  author  in  London  is.tn  1675 ;  he  en* 

tar6cbat-Oxford  f n  1669.   The  dAtes' tlwrefbre  make  thd 

story  very  possible.    The  spaee  6f  tioi^  from  Otway'd' 

^nterfn^  at  Oxford  to  thi3  tiiiie  of  hi^  sti^osed  el6)>ement 

with  the  pla)  e%  takiVig^  th«  a'dvafntage  of  the  mvmtk  of 

the  yeai*,  in  each'' case,  rtiight  fiaV^e  been  not  mnbh  ilidri? 

fhaii  ft>^i*y6far9,  in  which  tiiiie  it  is  vefy  ]j!»o^iMe  tfhat  he  rtifghf 

not  ftitf  e  broco^d^d  tb'gTfadtiaf^,  as  longer  residence  "W^i 

then  r(5c]urred  XfM'i^iki^i 6d  E6*ai¥ivalinL6licf6rf, 

tried  his  fortune  as  an  ac^or.  6ut  s^b  do  ndt  hbaV  tti^t  Ae 

fi^pfcar^d'on  iU.  dx^^inUa  t^att'6'itt^,^oY^Wq\!ifettti^ir  he 

let\  Cfxftiid  W  l^U,  and  had  no  occiipiitioXi  ^  dll  m6i  itt 

London,  there,  is  no  improbability  in  simposing  thflit  11$ 

nii^ht  ^  cVy        djp^ed^  ^\  dd  tfuthp^  m  tlie  dbiirse  6t  the 

following  yiSar,  *       .     '  ^ 

^  We  imagine  that  our  bio|;rapfier  must'  accrdenfallf  ftava 

made  flMie  contusion  io  the  dates,  while  writing  this  pas- 

sage^  ior  he  sets  aside  the  anecdote  pn  qo  grounds  what« 

ever^  and  we  ar^  mbre  indsned  to  think  raat  Ms  rule  of 

auDstn^tion  ^ed  him,  by  his  using  Ui'e  wor4  *  trofUtumg 

a  word  absul^dly  misapplied,  if  reMrring  to  the  knowledge 

any  mair  liiay^  liaya  of  t|ie  lile  of  linotVi^r  person,  seven 

jdm  older,  than  himself  by  hearsay*  \  Whether  an  ano^ 

xiymbos  jettier  in  a  magasirie     a  su£cient  voucher  for  a 

biographical  fect^  b  a  ver^  diffepeni  question,  and  must  be 

aiisweraaad  liJi^ituiB  by  every  .reademccording,  to  l^is'por- 

tiod  oTcredUlily.   Ohvay's  fiist  ^ttenipt  in  Loi)dohrwaf 

s  an  actor,,  at  thi^  second,  or  Duke  of  York's  thealr^  in 

Jprs^t^Gardeii,  Salisbury  Cptirt ;  in  tliis  attempt  be  coniv 

let    '         ^  TV'-  r_  --!Jl-      A         A'   .u^Jt 


iiely  (kiiedL   Db^nesiphisRo^ciiis  Aa^icanus  quoCeil 
tiie  edijLoryaays'dial;^*  be  not  being  use?  to-  iSie  Binge. 
9  fun,  muse  ^(lulj  hiiiS  ijQj  Siich'' a  sweat,  and  trem^odDttf 
agony^  being  dash^t  spoil  t  hiai  for  an'actbr,'  it  does  not 
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appear  that  the  fdxperiment  was  repeated.  The!  talents  of 
iiiway  soon  introduced  him  to  the  witty,  the  g^y,  and  Ae 
4i86olute,  the  two,  former  ftculties  of  gaiety  and  wit  how 
ever  estimable  in  themselves,  haVe  bsen  too  firequentlf 
combined  with  proflifi^acy  to  have  often  appeared  amiable 
or  innocent,  but  in  the  reifn  of  Charles  they  were  bound 
tog^her  by  an  indissoluble  connectiom  Let  us  give  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Thornton^s  style  by  his  reflections  on  this 
subject. 

*  He  appears  to  have  cuttivatedy  with  assiduity,  the  a<;quaint- 
ance  of  men  of  rank  and  ikshidDy  to  whose  society  his  gay  and^ 
sprightly  conversation  gave  him  ready  admittance.  The  easy 
(  and  faiuiiiar  manners  which  distinguished  the  monarch,  were 
imitated  by  all  who  surrounded  the  throne ;  and  men  of  inferior 
stations  were  in  those  days  admitted,  without  diliiciiity,  to  th4^ 
'  femiliarity  of  the  great,  when  recommended  by  any  pretensions 
to  wit  and  vivacity.  This  encouragement  was,  however,  rather 
a  bane  tlmn  a  brnrfit,  to  men  of  genius.  They  were  permitted 
to  share  in  the  convivial  pleasures,  the  riots  and  excesses  of 
fashionable  life;  but  here  the  fiieud^>hip  ceased:  from  these 
scenes  they  were  dismissed,  as  a  biograj)her  observes,  to  their 
own  narrow  circumstances,  with  the  los:;  of  their  modesty  and 
virtue;  and  were  thus  doomed  lo  languish  in  poverty  without 
^e  support  ol  innocence.' — P.  14. 

The  writer  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  before^  speaking  of  Otwa^^g  general  habits^ 

•  He  gave  himself  up  early  to  drinking,  and  like  the  unhappy 
wits  of  that  age,  passed  his  days  between  rioting  and  lasting, 
ranting  jollity,  and  abject  penitence,  carousing  oue  week  with 
Lord  Plymouth^  and  then  starving  a  month  in  low  ootnpan^  at 
an  ale-house  on  Tower-Hitl/ — Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  99* 

Our  poet  was  about  twent^*five  years  old,^  when  he 
produced  his  first  play,  ^  Alcibiades/  which  as  it  was  the 
£rst,  is  also  confessedly  the  worst  of  his  tragedies;  after 
the  fashion  of  the  day  it  is  written  in  rhyme.  Jolinson 
say  s,  *  whether  it  iis  taken  fi*om  the  Akihiadt  6(  Pdaprat^ 
I  have  not  the  means  to  enquire. "  Langbain,  the  great 
.  detector  of  plagiarism,  is  silent/  Langbain's  silence  is 
easily. accounted  for  by  Mr.Thomton,  who  proves  that 
Palaprai  wrote  no  such  play,  and  that  a  play  otCampis* 
'  iron^Sf  of  the 'same  name,  was  not  brought  on  the  French 
stage  until  ten  years  later  tlmn  Otwa^s  play  appeared. 
Our  author's  next  pla;^,  ^  Don  Carlos,'  performed  in  die 
foUowing  year,  met  witii  extraordinary  success;  this  is 

S resumed  by  Otway*8  biographers,  with  great  probability, 
[>  h^ve  arisen  in  great  measure  &om  pord  Kochester"? 
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jealousy  of  the  growinoj  reputation  of  Dryden,  which  had 
induced   that    proilis^ate  wit  to   patroui7.e  Settle,  and 
Crowne,  successively,  and  by  his  influence  with  public 
taste,  to  have  prociir(  tl  tor  each  of  them  in  one  instance 
a  success  ou  the  ^l.ti^t  ,,  which  Di  vdeu  liiinsclf  had  never 
experienced.  But  as  these  writers  had  risen  upou  fashion, 
not  real  merit,  no  sooner  was  the  prop  w  ithdrawn,  which 
it  soon  was  by  such  an  uncertain  patron  as  Rochester,* 
than  tliey  sunk  ai^ain  to  their  own  level.    Otway  was  ex- 
perienciui;  the  temporary  favour  of  Ilocaester  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  '  Don  Carlos*  nln'ch  accounts  for  the  very 
extraordinary  success  of  the  piece.   The  tragedy  of  '  Titus 
and  Berenice,'  with  the  farce  of  the  '  Cheats  of  Scapiu,' 
which  succeeded,  thou*;h  we  do  not  hear  so  much  of  their 
success  on  the  sta«^e,  appear  to  hav('  been  performed,  while 
Otway  still  enjoyed  the  tavour  of  l^)chester;  they  are 
both  of  thenj  translated  from  the  French.    In  the  foliow- 
infl^  year  Otway  chan<^ed  his  views  in  life;  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth,  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  procured  for  him  a 
cornet  s  commission  in  a  cayalrv  re2;'iment,  with  which  the 
poet  embarked  for  Flanders,  but  the  regiment  being  dis- 
Kanded  shortly  after,  he  returned  to  England  in  extreme 
indig'ence :  some  have  said  that  he  threw  up  his  commis- 
sion, but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for  such 
a  presumption.    The  soldier  however  did  not  destroy  the 
poet;  during  his  residence  abroad^  he  wrote  his  play  of 
*  Caius  Marius,'  and  produced  it  early  on  his  return;  in 
this  play,  large  portions  of  which  are  taken  from  Shak- 
speare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  heroic 
measure,  to  those  fetters  which  had  long  cramped  the  ge- 
nius of  the  dramatic  poet,  and  banished  nature  from  the 
st^g:e,  for  the  harmonious  orief  and  anger  of  an  opcra- 
jsinger  is  not  surely  a  o  i  eater  offence  to  common  sense, 
than  the  jingle  of  rhyme  in  a  representation  of  life.  Old 
Davies,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Gnrrick,  and  '  The  Dra- 
matic Miscellanies,'  one  of  the  mo^t  entertaining  of  that 
class  of  liA  riters,  w  lio  may  justly  be  called  literary  gossips, 
and  who  are  indeed  a  very  amusing  class  of  writers,  com- 
bines some  very  good  criticism  with  a  copious  fund  of 
theatrical  anecdote^;  he  was  perhaps  a  better  judge  of 
dramatic  representation  than  dramatic  writing,  though 
not  Without  penetration  and  taste  in  the  latter.    We  ex- 
tract the  following  account  of  the  reception  of  this  play . 
frpm  his  Dram.  Miscel.  vol.  3,  p.  181. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  merit  of  such  a  coalition  as  Shakspcare 
and  Otway,  and  tlic  rxcellent  acting  of  Betterton,  Smith,  and 
Mrs.  Barrel  io  tl)«  tragic  scenes  of  the  pla>»  I  belieTe  it  chiefly 
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'  '    4W)Cd  its  support  to  Underbill  in  Suipitin%  and  Xokes  in  th(y 
Kurse,  who  in  this  piirt  excited  such  repeated  merriment,  that 
be  carried  the  name  of  Nurse  Aokes  to  the  j^rave.  Edward 
PfaiUps  bas  given  a  diverting  picture  of  this  inimitable  drull,  . 
9b<MM  €^uallj  in  burlesquing  tragedy  as  iu  actiug  comi4$ 

'  So  wbeu  Kurse  Nokes  to  act  youog  Aoiinoo  tries^ 
Wjtb  sbambliiig  legs,  long  cbio^  and'fooUsh  eyes, 
Witb  dangling  bands  be  strokes  th*  iniperiarrobe^ 
And  wUb  a  cuckold's  air  comnr.:nds  the  globe. 
The  pomp  and  sound  tbe  uhole  buffoon  display'd. 
And  Amnion's  son  more  mirth  tban  Gomez  made/ 

superior  power  of  pleasing  an  audience  in  Under-* 
hiU  and  Nokes  is  acknowledged  by  the  author  in  the  epi- 
logue, spoken  Ixy  Mrs.  Barry : 

*  And  now  for  you,  who  here  come  \vrapp*d  in  clokes. 
Only  for  love  of  Underbill,  and  Nurse  Nokes/ 
Nokes.  it  appears,  must  have  bad  much  of  that  sort  of 
talent  which  Mr.  Listen  J)6sscsfo<;  to  5^0  extraordinary  a 
"^^gtee  on  our  stage  at  present.  Indeed  Pbilips^s  descrljf- 
ilon  of  Nokes.  in  Alexander,  quoted  above,  is  a  very  ex-' 
ilct  representation  of  Liston  in  a  similar  character  of  bUN 
legque.  Liston  has  the  talent  of  assaming  unmeaning^ 
ibllj^  in  a  degree  proba)}lj  superior  to  any  predecessor  on  i 
the  8ta|;e.  But  to  return  to  Otway.  He  bad  lost  the  pa- 
trondffe  of  Rochester,  who  from  a  patron  was  become  nfe 
bitkeiSst  enemy ;  be  bad  now,  as  Mr.  Thornton  .justly  ob- 
serves, <  to  supply  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  business^* 
The  cause  of  the  qnarrel  with  Lord  Kochester  aj^pcars  to 
have  been  no  less  tlian  a  rlvalship  between  them  in  at-^ 
tempting  to  secure  tbe  affections  of  Mrs.  Barry  the  actresa; 
that  our  poet  was  the  unsuccessful  k>ver^  will' not  beVoti- 
^ered  at,  when  We  recollect  the  superior  attractions  of 
JStochester  in  wii|Tank,  and  fashion,  to  which  he  added  the 
ndvantage  of  having  secut^d  the  affections  of  the  lady  in 
the  character  of  a  aramatic  tutor  i  the  pains  lie  took  tq 
overcome  the  toatotal  ohstades  that  seemed  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Barry's  ever  becomini^  a  gbod 

ectress,  appear  fh>m  the  account  preserved  by  Ilayiea,  to 
av6  been  very  eitraordinary.  Otway's  casd  wiu  however 
.  truly  pitiable,  as  fhel  was  perpetually  thrown  ttp6tt  the 
^ame^  when  he  s$w  that  celebrated  actreto  uttering  hb 
<»wn  sentiments  In  the  represeittation  of  the  cbara^ers  be 
bad  drawn. »  But  Rochester  not  only  deiert^,  but  cruel-  - 
'  h  lampooned  Otway ;  an  act  perfectly  in  Uhkon  witl| 
the  uniformly  unfbebn^  charactei*  of  that  nobleman.  We 
bave  purpoticly  omittea  all  mention  of  Otway '9  comedies ; 
t|iey  are  deservedly  banished  from  the  stage^^  for  theif 
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♦Tosf^  ob^^cpnitv  and  vtili^aritv,  nncl  are  rather  to  be  con^* 
dered  as  the  disgrace  of  t!io  timrs%  than  of  the  anthcrf; 
we  hasten  to  the  too  great  ettbrts  of  the  muse  of  Otwtt^^ 
^  The  Orpban/  ond  *  Venice  Preserved,'  the  foriiHif 
brought  forward  in  1680,  th«  latter  in  1682.  The  t^idpo^ 
rary  tiashei  exhibited  for  a  mdinent  in  th^  fbntiei*  tragediDi 
of  the  poet,  eottid  never  have  Becurtd  bitn  my  permaneitC 
Sme^  had  not  hia  reputation  been  established  by  twp  of 
the  finest  dramatic  ootnpositions  in  the  £ti^Hdh  langua^f , 
which  are  fully  sttfBctent  of  themselves  to  immortdlwe  nie 
name*  To  offer  a  critique  in  a  review  of  these  two  plnjst 
at  thb  time  of  daj,  would  be  wfaollj  out  of  place.  Dr^den- 
had  borne  testimonj  to  the  powers  Off  Otwaj  in  ex^ilin^ 
the  pa3«tion9,  and  indeed  in  posseming  that  facultj  much 
beyoiul  himself  long  before  the  prodiirtion  of  hij^  two  best 
nioccH,  at  a  tiine  too  when  he  was  ut  <  iimify  with  hira,  nod 
braiidniii:  him  as  '  illiterate.^*  He  aOerwnrds  bore  a  mudh 
more  iiiiiplo  testimony  to-^LMir  poef  s  powers  in  exciunjj 
pathos,  the  nns^^aje  is  extract  <1  from  the  Preface  to  Da 
rrpsnoy's  Art  of  ramtini;-  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
does  much  credit  to  t!ie  c^tndoiir  of  Dryden's  mind,  whvti 
death  had  obliterated  all  jealousy  of  a  rival  in  drumaiiQ 
excellence. 

*  To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in  the  henrf 
jwitwTJfd  signs,  is  one  great  precept  of  the  painters,  and  very 
dithcult  to  perform  ;  in  poetry  the  same  pa.Sbions  and  inotiottfl 
of  the  mind  are  to  be  expressed  ;  and  in  this  cnrr-i-^ts  tfip  pnn- 
cipal  ditiiculty,  as  well  as  the  excellency  of  tli:it  ;iit.  This, 
says  my  author,  is  the  gift  of  Jupiter  ;  and  to  speak  ni  the  same 
beaflien  language,  wfe  call  it  the  t^ift  of  our  Ajwllo,  not  to  be 
ol>tained  hy  pains  or  study,  if  \se  aie  not  born  to  it;  for  the 
motions  which  ure  studied  never  are  so  natural  as  those  whidi 
break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real  pashion.  Mr.  Otway  possessed 
this  art  thoroughly  as  any  of  tiie  ancients  or  moderns.  I 
uHl  not  (h  lid  every  thing  in  his  *' Venice  Preserved,"  but  I 
must  bear  tins  testimony  to  hii  hk mory,  that  the  passions  are 
truly  touched  iu  it,  thnucrh,  perh.jps,  there  is  somewhat  to  be 
desired,  hoth  in  t!u'  t^iytHids  of  them,  aud  in  thv  liriiiht  aiid 
elegance  of  i  xpiession,  but  nature  is  there,  which  is  the  greale^t 
Ifeieauty.' — Life,  p.  54. 

Addison,  and  nfterwards  Goldsmith,  concur  in  a  similar 
t^timoDj^  to  this  jiecuiiar  merit  of  Otway.   The  former) 

*  This  expression  of  Dryden's,  as  applied  to  Otway,  aijd  sijokea  by  a 
«ott-mpotiur3r  who  knew  hiin,  diuft  umloiibteclly  go  some  way  to  establish  hit 

|p#raM    iir&At  ^ut  H  mm  tw  i^coUtctfi^  lhab  «te         iMMMl  at  a 
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indeed,  observes  in  the  Spectator,  that  the  dialo^^ue  is  not 
always  sufficiently  elevated  in  the  *  Venice  Preserved,* 
and  quotes  Aristotelian  maxims  in  support  of  his  observa- 
tion. We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  lion  any  opinion  in 
that  mutilLitefi  treatise,  termed  Aristotle's  Poetics,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  modern  drama  ;  we  should  treat  with  in- 
finitely more  respect  the  impression  drawn  from  reading 
Beeing  the  play  represented,  though  undoubtedly  liable 
to  infinite  error,  to  any  canon  drawn  from  that  achooL 
!No>one.  can  have  read  Aristotle's  criticisms  on  poetiy^ , 
without  seeing  that  without  any  abstract  idea  of  beauty 
cx  propriety  in  the  drama,  he  supposes  that  only  to  oe 

fsrfect,  which  he  had  already  seen,  front  which  he  draws 
is  masdiiis,  and  lo  which  he  refers  for  illustration.  Hb 
treatise  therefore  is  more  useful  as  a  commentary  to  the 
few  writers  of  Greek  drama»  than  a  body  of  criticism  ap* 
pUcabA  to  the  line  of  poetry  in  general.  Voltaire  treated 
^  The  Orphan'  with  a  want  of  fairness  by  no  means  un- 
'  common  in  that  writer,  when  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
£nglibh  literature,  and  rankliiii^  vvitli  jealou&y  at  its  infi- 
nite variety  ot*  excellence.  It  is  a  strong  argument  that 
the  literati  of  France  in  V^oltaire*s  time,  must  have  been 
one  and  all  remarkably  ignorant  of  our  language,  when 
we  see  that  an  author,  who  probably  wrote  nothini;  but 
what  they  read,  could  venture  openly  to  burlesque  tfie 
plot,  and  in  truth  travesty  the  language  of  the  characters 
in  some  of  the  hrst  plays  on  the  English  stage,  not  ex- 
.cepting  even  Shakspeare,  and  this  too  under  the  mask  of  ; 
.  candid  criticism.  Either,  therefore,  the  French  literary 
^orld  were  grossly  ignorant  of  our  language,  or  ungene- 
rous in  the  most  paitiy  manner,  to  tho^e  who  had  adorned 
it.  We  suspect  they  were,  as  a  body,  sulgect  to  both  these 
diarges — but  to  return  to  the  play  in  question.  Voltaire 
having  burlesqued  the  plot,  and  in  two  or  three  short  pas« 
ea||eB  lowered  the  dialogue  which,  as  Otway,  of  all  tragic 
writers,  aimed  at  the^  hnguage  of  nature  instead  of  9ie 
aesquipedalia  of  heroics,  will  of  course  not  bear  taking  a 
peg  lower,  condudesas  follows: 

*  Si  an  tel  stnet,  de  tela  discours  et  de  telks  mieurs,  r^voltent 
les  gens  de  goAt  dans  toute  r£urope,  ils  doiTcnt  pantonner  4 
I'auteiur.  II  ne  se  doutait  pUs  qull  e^t  rien  fait  de  monstrueox. 
U  d^ie  sa  piece  k  la  Duchesse  de  Clmlaad,  avec  la  mtoe 
,  jnivete,  quil  a  kml  sa  tiagfedie;  il  fblicite  cette  dame  d'avoir 
4ettx  enf<UKS  de  pharles  11/ 

.  Meh  Lit.  vol.  %  p.  484,  Geneva  edit. 
WbeUier  the  criticism  is  just  or  no,  our  readers  loajr 
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Judlfe  to  tbemselves :  they  will  not  perhaps  think  it  en- 
titled  to  more  attention  for  condodin^  with  what  John 
JBull,  when  using  a  homely  phrase,  terms  a  lie.  The 
play  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  the  second  wife 
of  the  duke,  afterwards  James  the  Second.  There  is  of 
course  no  mention  in  it  of  any  children  whatever.* 
Davies  and  others  have  supposed,  that  the  character  of 
Acasto  in  the  Orphan,  was  intended  to  represent  the  first 
Duke  of  Ormond.  Mr.  Thornton  ^ives  credit  to  this  sup- 
position. The  conjecture  certainly  rests  on  strong  fea- 
tures of  internal  evidence,  and,  if  just,  does  credit  to 
Otway,  and  exhibits  a  manliness  of  mind  in  him,  when 
speaking  of  the  unmerited  neglect  Ormond  had  met  with, 
of  which  independence  there  are  unfortunately  but  few  in- 
stances in  our  poet,  or  indeed  in  the  writers  of  those  days, 
when  literature  was  fed  by  individual  patronage,  and  mean 
sycophancy  wari  the  only  price  at  Avhich  that  patronage 
could  be  purchased.  The  Orphan  is  far  from  faultless 
either  in  story  or  execution ;  but  as  loni;  as  exciting  the 
tender  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  rendering  the  spectator 
a  real  participator  in  the  distress  of  the  characters  repre- 
sented shall  be  considered  one  of  the  ;2;reatest  ends  of  tra- 
gedy, the  name  of  Otwaj  will  rauk  next  to  that  of  Shakes- 
fear. 

'  Venice  Preserved,'  has  the  advantage  (as  some  may 
consider  it)  of  a  greater  dignity  of  plot,  an  attempt  at  the 
subversion  of  a  great  and  ancient  state  being  the  ground 
work  of  the  piece.  The  scenes  in  which  Otway  has  cari- 
catured Lord  Shaftesbury  under  the  name  of  Antonio,  are 
doubtless  a  disgrace  to  the  play ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
a  critic,  who  confines  his  notice  of  such  a  piece  to  the 
objectionable  portion  only.    M.  Voltaire  writes  thus. 

*11  est  de^agreahle  qu  on  ne  nous  ait  pas  traduit  fid^lemcnt 
ctiicVenise  Preserv^e;  on  nous  a  prive  d'un  seiidieui  qui  mord 
les  janibes  de  sa  maitresse,  qui  fait  le  chien,  qui  abo;ye,  et  qu'on 
chassc  k  coups  de  fouet ;  nous  aurions  encore  eu  le  plasir  de 
voir  UQ  6chaffaut,  une  rou^,  une  p^tre,  qui  vent  exporter  k  la 
nort  le  Capitaine  Pierre,  et  qu'on  fenvoye  comme  un  gueux :  il 
y  a  mille  aufres  traits  de  cette  force,  que  le  tradncteiir  a  6parg^ 
»l  k  not  re  finisse  d^licatesse/ 

Very  far  are  we  from  defendinjjf  the  scenes  aDudedto^ 

I'         —  '  - 

*  Voltaire  possibly  alludes  to  the  drdication  of  'Venice  Prosprved,*  ikoi 
the  Dtu:liess  of  Portsmouth,  thougli  h*  k  thefact  is  so  wilfully  misrepresent-, 
ed  and  exaggerated^  as  to  make  it  pu^&il»ie  tUat  the  ifrbole  was  bis  owa  iiw 
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but  with  justice  Tnar^eomplain  of  a  writer,  wIjo  would  leave 
lis  with  the  iu.p: es-nv^,  that  he  iiad  hiid  before  us  the  pro* 
minentpart  of*  the  piav  in  que^iiou.  VoUaire's  criticisms 
atff  now  fortunately  esteemed  accordiiio^  to  their  real 
merit;  and  tliere  are  few  it  uiiy  of  ur.  no  vv ,  that  have 
-    '  •     '  That  fantastic  fit 

'tlmt  all  our  judgment  and  our  wit. 

To  ]kt9  iiid  noMlise  \to  rafeiailf  / 

M F.  Tbenrton^  id  his  prefiice  to  this  play;»  writes  selnRiiljr 

*liucii  Aas  beeti  said  conecnmia  the  fbittHitr  ntti  d69miUt 
•  ctentcteff  of  Otwty's  phis,  and  ns  rejection  of  Uait 

aclkm,  and  magnificence  of  seMtinent  wlneh  arotlicf  ohief 
support  of  itany  i^cea,  ainl  ^tpp^ar  iedeed  general  conaciit 
tkttkraiu  tragedy,*  but  iu  *  Venice  Pr^ser^ed/  these  l*iiro 
nodes  seem  to  be  blended  with  art  and  delpc^ey*  .  Tkos^,  who 
fbsensibie  to  subordinate  diaiM'ess^t;'  defigbt  to  contemplate 
events  of  extraordinary  ma.!;intude  and  importance,  and  to  miti* 
gte  with  persons  of  elevated  rank,  ^vill  be  concerned  for  the  fate 
of  a  repnhlic,  sptoiidid  in  name,  and  vonrrablp  for  its  age  aud 
constitution,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  men  x 
"  Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world. 
And  rnle  it  when  'tis  wildest." 

•Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  more  easily  melt  at  the  talc  otf 
domestic  vi'oe  wher«  t1Sea*enfs  are  upoitalfevol  witii  tiiemselvos, 
and  t4ie  accident?*' such< as  the  Imik  of  ih'itrikiiid'  arc  more  fre- 
qnentiy  assaiied  by,  will  be  equally  moved  by  the  lainil^  ir  j>.ii'ts 
of  the  scene,  and  compabciionate  the  sorrows  of  Jahici  and 
Belvidera/ 

Gibber,  who  h&d  seen  Mrs.  Barrjr  m  tJifr  character  of 
Monimia  in  the  '  Orphan,'  describes  her  actings  as  beyond 
praiae,  and  Dowhcs  speaiis  of  her  in  Behidcra  in  '  Venice 
IVeserved,'  with  no  less  entiiusiasm.  If  her  powers  in 
this  last  approached  those,  which  we  have  seen  exhibited 
]>y  Mrs.  Siddons,  they  were  indeed  extraordinary.  The 
political  allusions  in  this  last  play  are  said  to  have  caused 
strong^  contests  of  applause  and  disapprobation.  But 
though  Otway  has  reaped  such  harvests  of  fame  front 
these  twO'  celebrated  productions,  poor  iiidced  were  his 

f"  f  i  I  ■  -   ^  -   "  -  •  ■       '  -  '  ■•-     *  '         • '  -  '  * 

I 

Hu'  lllr'^ve  (if  Iragedy-  This  exprcssioil  is  misapplied,  for,  if  the  seat  of 
tragedy  u  M  exaltiiU,  it  is  tjae  &t,seat  for  monaycbs  onli^  and  they  are  tlie 
only  prupr1)ei^roftrss^dy,4rUcbUl]ietCOBfevMof  wfafti-the  editorwUltes 
to  establith.  .  the  wprda-aM  »  nefs  lapM  of  the  pen^  and  only  incorr^d 
a  modem  poet  a  similar  expression  occurs  whecd  is  absurd^  tliepoflC 
inakes  4^rt  ip  usurp  iKe  eit^ire  qf  a  pair  qf  shoes* 
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|)ieeuDia|r3F  ^mpluments.  The  aqptj^rig^bt  of  Venice  Pr»- 
served/  wfts  sqld  (or  fifteen  pouads,  A  dramatic  pLuthof 
)l«d  in  tbpse  days  only  one  benefit  night,  of  whicb  isevefi^ 
pounds  b  iftatcd  i\8  $i  l^ish  aver^g^e,  a  few  guineas  were 
SQ^PtiriW  picked  up  bj  ft  dedication ;  the  suqa  tptal  of 
prpit  19  top  easily  cai$t  up.  The  des|th  of  Otway,  whicb 
b^ppened  \n  faiB  $5(h  year,  has  been  varioiii^ly  related  ;  the 
story,  however,  which  has  been  told  of  hini,  tliiit  he  died 
by  the  attempt  to  swallow  food  after  a  long  fastiitf^  arUiQ|^ 
from  the  utmost  indigence,  is,  we  triiet)  for  th0  of  hlb' 
imipityi  qnfoim4^4 ;  And  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to 
•Uj^pofo  it  to  b^  60.  The  manner  of  death,  which  moil 
ivritcrs  agree  to  have  befallen  him,  jp  equally  tragicy^  lesff 
shocking  to  humanityiAnd  higltly  iionourahle  to  the  poet 
himself;  and ^Uo ws  U9  to  ipduig;eth#  belief,  that  the  mind 
of  Otvay  was  only  Qccasion^Uj  obscnred,  not  i^hsolutaly 
cprruptod,  fc^  the  scenes  of  profligacy  he  entered.  The 
ainplefact  may  not  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  .^U  our  f«Mh 
^rSf  Uf.  Wart  on  supplied  itlfrom  the  papers  ,  of  Spenct. 
Otway  owed  his  death  to  an  act  of  generous  fHendshipt 
but  even  thii^  act  is  differently  stated  by  Davies^  and  Mr. 
Thornton)  nithnugb  thcr^  both  refer  to  Wartos  na  tkeir 
auihorltj;  we  unfbi'tunately  have  not  ^tiie  Eaiaj  mt 
Pope^'  al  htnd  to  refor  to*  Davies  says, 

'  A  fticnd  o£  Otway'i  had  received  a  very  gross  affront :  the 
Bojurious  person  soon  after  ^vithdrew  to  some  pait  of  the  OMil-. 
fteut.    Otway  puvsueil  him  to  demand  satisfkctiou  ;  ia  hit  i#- 
turn  home  ha  was  seiaed  with  a  cold,  whieh  endpd  in  a  ^slcas* 
pti,  which  pat  a  period  lo  his  life.' 

Oar  present  editor  says,  that 
^  our  author  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  murdered  in 
the  street ;  he  pnrsucd  llio  assassin,  wlio  fled  to  France.  Otwriy 
follow  ed  liini  on  foot  as  tar  as  Dover,  uhere  he  was  ^-^i^ed  with 
a  tever,  occasi(»iu'd  hy  the  fatii:nes  he  had  undei  Jioiie,  which 
soon  carried  him  to  his  grave  ia  Loodoo/  "P..  49,  of  the 

or  the  Viii}  of  Otway/ by  Mr.  Thornton  we  have  already 
'  l^iven  our  opinion.  To  each  of  the  pl?iys  is  prefixed  a 
short  critical  preface  by  the  same  pen,  from  one  of  which 
we  have  extracted  a  pas«?ni^p.  These  prefaces  seem  plain 
andsensihlr,  tlie  occasional  note^  and  r(>marks  on  the  text 
are  few  u^id  unimportantj  the  titlo-page  had,  perhups,  led 
ijts  to  oxpcct  Tpore,  but  where  nothing-  is  obscure,  tliero 
ijfouid  have  hern  littln  ir  e  in  ilhi^-itration.  Otwav'^  n^U- 
cenaii;^ons  poems, Avhich  v.  .  re  ilnv  in  niiaiber,  are  iacluded 
i^i  the  pub'ir^ifinn,  with  a  consiaera,bte  number  oC  expla- 
natory notes  attached i  as  are  also  a  few  of  his  letteni| 
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which  are,  without  a  dou^ty  those  addressed  by  him  i0 
Mrs.  Barry.  The  advertisement  tells  us  that  they  werdr 
first  published  atnong  a  collection  of  '  familiar  letters  bt  * 
Lord  Rochester  and  others,'  1697,  aiul  afterwards  appentt- 
ed  to  an  edition  of  Otway  in  1727.  They  breathe  tne  me- 
lancholy spirit  of  a  despairing  lover,  and  leave  as  little 
reason  to  wonder,  tliat  the  writer  should  have  attempt* 
«d  to  banish  his  thoughts  among  scenes  of  di$sipa« 
tion,  as  they  are  evidently  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
can  hardly  bear  to  think.  By  many  they  would  doubtless 
be  thouffht  perfectly  extravagant,  for  there  <ire  many,  who 
are  wholly  unable  by  nature  to  entertain  exquisite  feelings 
lor  themselves,  much  less  for  others.  To  us  they  seem  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  these  volumes,  not  merely  as  a 
key  to  the  mind  of  Otway,  but  as  a  specimen  of  extreme 
▼ivadty  and  quickness  of  feeling,  exhiDitin^  to  what  a  de« 
gree  some  of  the  natural  emotions  are  earned  in  those,  to 
whom,  nature  has  granted  the  liveliest  perceptions* 
We^  cannot  refrain  m>m  one  extract,  it  will  account 
Six  'much  of  what  was  fiiulty  in  the  life  of  Otway. 

/•  «  •  •  'Ilovedyouearly;  and  no  sooner  had  I  beheld  that 
«oft  bewitching  fece  of  yours,  buti  feltin  my  heart  the  foundation 
of  all  my  peace  give  way :  but  when  you  became  another's  1  must 
confess  that  I  did  then  rebel*  had  foolish  pride  to  promise  my-* 
.self  I  should  io  tune  recover  my  liberty  :  in  spiteof  my  enslaved 
nature,  1  swore  against  myself,  I  would  not  love  you:  I  affected 
a  resentment,  stifled  my  spirit  and  would  not  let  it  bend  so  uuich 
as  once  to  upbraid  you,  earh  dav  it  was  my  chance  to  see,  to 
be  near  you  :  wi^li  stubborn  suiri  t  auce  I  resolved  to  bear,  and 
brave  your  power :  nay,  did  it  often,  too  successfully.  Gene- 
rally with  wine  or  conversation,  I  diverted  or  appeased  the  dae- 
mon that  possessed  me  ;  but  wbeu  at  night,  returning  to  my  un- 
happy self,  to  give  my  heart  an  account  why  I  had  done  it  so 
Uiiualurala  violence,  it  was  then  1  always  paid  a  treble  interest 
for  the  short  moments  of  ea^e,  wliicii  1  bad  borrowed;  then 
every  treacherous  thought  rose  up  aud  took  your  part,  nor  left 
me  ull  they  bad  thrown  me  on  my  bed»  and  opened  those  sloices 
of  tears,  that  weie  to  ran  till  morning.  This  has  been  fer  soma 
jears  my  best  condition/ 

«  •  «  «  *Your  commands  hav^  been  always  sacred,  to  mc» 
your  smiles  have  always  transported  fflc»  and  your  frowns  awed 
me.  In  short,  yon  wUl  qotcUy  become  to  me  the  greatest  blc»> 
sine  or  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  man  was  doomed  to.* 

Who  does  not  recognize  at  once  the  mind  that  sketched 
out  Jaffier^  and  made  over  its  own  feelings  to  the  creature 
ofitsimagmation? 

Xn  nn  appendix  to  these  volumes,  is  given  a  oopipus  ex? 
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tract  from  the  novel,  from  which  our  author  drew  the  story 
of  '  the  Orphan.'    The  novel  itself  is,  Mr.  T.  says,  ex- 
trenielj  scarce,  and  he  has  done  a  very  thank- worthy  f^r- 
vice  bv  obtaining  a  transcript  of  it.  The  name  of  it  is  '  En- 
glish ^^d ventures  by  a  Person  of  Honour/   1676.  The 
copy  was  supplied  in  the  handsomest  manner  by  Mr. 
Bindley  of  Sonierset-house,  a  jj^entlenuin  who  Rocms  to  be 
above  the  paltry  policy  of  numy  collectors,  who  enhance 
the  value  of  a  rarity  by  exclusive  posse^'^ion,  and  who 
woLild  ^oouer  have  their  plate-chest  broken  open, than  a  copy 
taken  of  a  useless  treasure.    Mr.  Bindley  supposes  Roger  . 
Kovie  Enrl  of  Orrery  to  have  been  the  author.    We  re- 
gret niucli,  that  our  limits  prevent  ns  iVoni  pa\  ing  a  fur- 
ther notice  to  this  curious  little  book.    We  have  only 
room  to  add,  that  Mr.  Tliornton  has  given  us,  what  has 
been  long  much  wanted,  a  ^;)od  edition  of  Otway,  with  a 
correct  text,  neat  t  vpe,  and  ot  a  moderate  size. — With  his 
own  labours,  though  not  ot  a  very  extensive  nature,  we 
have  taken  opportunity  in  the  course  of  this  article  to  ex» 
press  ourselves  on  the  whole  well  satisfied,  and  in  commoa 
with  what,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers  will  do,  return  him 
our  thanks.    Of  Mr.  Thornton's  literary  obligations  to 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  that  gentle* 
man*8  late  edition  of  Dryden,  we  have  taken  no  notice,  aa 
tibey  are  fully  acknowledged  in  the  pre&oe  to  these  vo- 
lumes. 


Art.  V  .^ — Ufc  of  LutJicr^  i£Uh  an  yiccount  of  the 
early  Progress  of  tJic  Reformation.  Bi/  Alexander 
Bower.   London :  Baldwin^  1813.  8vo.  l^s. 

IN  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  Mr.  Bower  traces 
the  life  of  Luther  trorahis  birth  at  Eisleben,  as  is  supposed 
in  the  year  1483,  to  1508,  when  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  logic  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  which  had 
been  lately  founded  by  Frederick  111,  Elector  of  Saxony. 
XiUther  had  i>one  to  the  univcr.'-ity  ot'  Erfurt  in  the  year 
1502,  where  hehad  prosecuted  the  stndies  wliich  were  at 
that  time  most  in  vog-ue,  with  that  ardour  and  diligence 
for  which  he  never  ceased  to  be  renowned.  He  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  Latin  Classics ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  at  this,  or  at 
a  subsequent  period.    He  had,  at  tirst,  been  prevailed 

upon  by  the  imporiunites  of  his  relations  to  couoience  tto 
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stuiiy  oftliel4VV;  but,  iru.n  this  pursuit,  which  v/^s  proba- 
bly never  a^rccahle  to  his  natuiai  luclination,  he  Wtis  soon 
induced  to  tU}bkt  bv  the  foUowin^  occurrence,,  which  waa 
\ery  likely  to  make  a  stron^^  impression  on  a  ttMiipcranient 
so  highly  jbu^itiv^j  urJeiu^  and  dcvotioiiul,  as  llial  q( 
JiUther. 

*  In  itie  year  1504,  walkiiicr  out  one  day  willi  a  voiin^  friend 
oi  liu?  iiuuji',  it  ii  buid,  ui  Alexias,  they  were  overtiilvcu  bs  <& 
cjre4dfiil  thunder-btona,  »nd  Alexius  wns  f try c|t.  dead  at  his 
side.   The  fall  of  »  frtetui  whom  Im  ardeotly  loved^  aijd  Ihi^ 
9prM  scene  aronnd  him>  raised  in  Lutfaer^s  mind,  a  succession  of 
serions  meditations.   He  saw,  or  he  th<>u$Kt;  be  saw,  in  a  stronf  * 
erliglit  than  even  the  vaio  and  Deeting  nature  of  all  terrestriar 
enjoyments,  ana  determined  at  once  to  witlidn|W  himsellirom 
tfeeir  pnrsuit.   Prompt  in  alt  his  resolutions,  he  vowed  upon  tie 
spot  that,  if  Oodvei^  pleased  to  deliver  hini  ffromthe  danger  of 
Mssitu^tion,  he  would  enter  a  monastery,  and  spend  the  remain^ 
derof  hblife  sequesterefi  from  the  world  and  its  temptations* 
II  waain  vaiu  that  liis  parents,  unwilUn*;  that  he  should  relin* 
quish  the  fair  prospect  before  him,  endravrmr^  d  to  dissuade  hfut  * 
Viom  this  suddtHi  dt'terminatio?}.    He  persisted  in  his  pnrposc, 
and  l  ei^^iuiU  (i  xUn  impression  o£  hi»  mind  aii  a  special  ^ummaad ' 
lif  the  Altr)i;;ht>.'  '  ' 

In  1503,  luillier  became  a  ijo^ice  in  the  Augustinian 
fnouasterv  at  1  >rart.  Mr.  Bower  justly  remarks  that  the 
coMuection  oi  Lutner  with  this  order  of  nKuik?,  hv  there*  • 
verence  which  it  excited  for  the  [)atron,  tended  to  <j;ive  a 
particular  direction  to  hi?  opinions  on  certain  important 
pntnts  (;rs^criptuTal  doctrine  whirh  he  afterwards  so  viffor- 
onsly  maintained,  which  so  loi:^  iriHuenced  the  creed  of 
the  reformers,  and  winch  still  retain  a  !;reat  influence  in 
the  theolo£!^ical  iiotimis  of  Christian  Europe.  It  is  curious 
to  rer^iark,  that,  w.' ii  Luther  entered  the  monastery  of 
Jlrfurt,  he  took  w  itii  lii:Ti  no  books  but  his  Plautus  and  his 
Vin*:?!.  We  can  readily  conceive  how  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racterifctic  qualitiea  mtght  relish  the  elegance,  the  harmony 
and  the  pathos  of  Virgil ;  btit  it  is  not  so  easr  to  t  orcoivc 
how  he  should  And  any  peculiar  deHgi^t  in  ihe  canuse  bu^ 
feoftery  and  ribaldry  of  rlautus. 

Jt  appears  that  the  senior  monks  dn  the  monasteries,  liko. 
tiiel>oys  in  the  upper  forms  of  Eton  and  Westminster^ 
were  wont  tO/niake,/a^.<r  or  drudges  of  the  junior  members ; 
9m^  Luther^  who  waB  liereatter  to  become  the  great  foe  of 
iKMiaatie  instituticmay  w$s  pbli^d  to  submit  to  the  most 
hiKv  and  mental  ocdupati/ms.   l^hose  of  pmrter  and  scaven* 

CJf  we  may  believe  Seckendorf,  were  amongst  the  num* 
ItMe  durius  ft  fratribus  Mt  habitus,  dmn'custrnfii^ 


J 


lit  vocaniy  filkio^  tit  loca  immiuidft  poigm  coMtos 
fciV  ^ 

About  the  time  tbttt  Luther  entered  into  holj  orders 
f[9iidBiajy  ld07)he  aoeiilehtallj  discovered  in  a  chamber  of 
die  monastery  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible  which  he  had 
never  seen  TOfore,  and  which  he  read  with  his  character- 
istic aviditv.  Lqther  had  not  betin  previously  apprised 
lhat  the  whole  of  the  scriptures  Wan  not  read  in  the  public 
service  of  the  church;  and  that  even  hiany  parts  oST  the'. 
New  Testament  were  omitted  to  be  read.  This  discovery, 
must  have  made  a  forcible  impression  on  his  mind ;  and 
tended  ta excite  reflections  not  very  fiivoolrable  to  the  es* 
tabliflhment  to  whicdi  he  belonged. 

*  Before  his  acquaintance  wth  thc^  QiUei.  he  had,  like  othiip 
persons,  been  satisfied  with  the  current  doctriaea,  and  had  neier 
thought  of  examinti^  a  subject  in  which  he  suspected  no  error^r 
NMr»  however,  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  perceive  that  his? 
early  creed  must  be  abandoned^  without  bafiog  gone  ftrenottgli 
to  find  another  in  its  place/ 

Luther  received  warm  encouragement  in  his  study  of 
the  scriptures  from  Staupitz,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Augustinians  in  Grermany.  He  acquired  a  thorough 
kprnwiedge  of  scriptural  texts,  and  such  a  promptitirae 
in  appropriating  them  to  his  purpose,  on  every  oeeaaionji 
•a-  was  quite  unparalleled  in  that  age,  when  the  scripturee 
were  lass  read  than  the  legends  of  saints.  Luther  fire* 
quently  preached  for  the  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ihs  monastery,  and  thus  improved  himseu  in  public 
epeaking,  Whicn  be  inindrfsomuA  advantage  in  nisfa*^ 
iurelifa 

The  superior  req[Niet,  which  Luther  had  acquired  in  hia 
tnonasteiy  and  amongst  his  order  in  general^  is  evidtot 
Ifom  the  commission  which  he  received  toj[nroceed  to  Rome 
in  order  to  obtain  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  which  had 
arisen  on  some  points  of  discipline^  between  the  vicar  ge* 
nerai  of  the  Augustinians  in  Saxony,  and  some  of  thcf  con- 
vents subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  This  journey  tonfcurred, 
with  other  circumstances,  to  toeite  in  his  mind  thoughts 
not  very  congenial  with  the  established  institutions ;  and 
to  diminish  his  levmwce  for  the  Aomisli  Cfaurdi  and  the 
Holy  See. 

^  Unacquainted  with  the  hahils  of  the  ftonish  dignltanes,  and 

a  stranger,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  corrupt  ways  of  the  world* 
JLuther  imagined  that  on  visitiDg  the  holy  city,  the  residence  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  was  about  to  become  a  witness  of  the 
exercise  of  every  Christian  virtue^   How  great  then  was  his 
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surprise  on  beholding  iht  luxury,  liceutiousness,  and  debancin 
ery,  which  pervaded  all  ranks.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  **  the;, 
pope  and  the  pope's  court,  and  I  have  had  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally observing  the  morals  of  the  Rontan  clergy." — **  I  cele- 
brated mass  there,  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  it  celebrated  bv 
others,  with  so  much  indecency  that  I  am  still  unable  to  think 
of  it  without  disgust.— I  have  seen  courtezans  place  themselves 
at  tb^  very  altar,  laughing  and  beliavin<;  in  the  most  irreverent 
inanner,  I  bavebeurd  them  say  over  the  bread  and  wine  at  the 
dtiArf  "Bfcidtiiou  ar^  and  thou'  hhAt  wmln  bread;  ynilm 
^0  ail,  and  thiim  shatt  zemaia  ithie.'*— Ilieltalkii'^rsy  were 
MStfstoiiied  td  siy  mass  wlffa  so  mbeh  faatte  and  iMmretkCtg 
that  before  Lntiier  came  to  the  Gospel  part  of  the  seftiee,  tbejr 
Imd  fonnd  means  to  run  tbrotigh  the  whole«  and  ridi^^fded  hwi 
dpenly  for  the  devotional  air  with  lAieh  be  performed  it.  Dis- 
gnstingas  were  these  scenes,  tiieir  practical  in^uencc  on  LMlhea^o 
future  eoMlnet  vaa  of  the  most  beneficial  hind.  Tbey  contri- 
buted more  than  any  thing  to  open  his  eyes  to  papal,  delusion, 
and  he  used  often  afterwards  to  exclaim,  "  That  he  would  not, 
for  the  value  of  a  thousand  florins,  have  missed  the  inslrnetjiMi 
afforded  him  by  the  journey  to  Rome."  ' 

Luther  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  on  his  re-« 
turn  from  Rome;  and  soon  after  preached  before  the 
Elector  Frederick,  who  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  energy 
of  his  eloquence  and  the  cogency  of  his  scriptural  expia- 
jnations.  In  1512  be  was  permitted  to  exchange  '  the 
philosophical  for  the  theologiqd  chair  ia  the  univera- 

*  Divinity  having  now  become  the  object  of  Luther's  profes* 
sional  duty,  as  well  as  of  bis  choice,  he  immersed  himself  in  the 
study  of  it  with  redoubled  ardour.  It  was  in  his  eyes  the  "  nn- 
'  €leus  nuciSf"  the  "medulla  tritici  et  o^um"' 

'The  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  progress  towards 
change  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  prevented  any  suspicion  from 
being  excited  by  his  early  discoveries  of  fallacy  in  the  Romish 
l^reed.  His  official  sujierior,  Staupitz,  had  no  hesitation  in  ap- 
poiuting  him  bis  vicar,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  monas- 
teries in  Saxony,  and  to  exercise  in  his  a|)sence  4  general  super* 
Sntendencet .  In  capacity  Luther  had  occasion  to  visit  near* 
Iv  forty  Augustiniaii  ifi6nasteries,*  which  gave  him  a  very  ikVoiir- 
nnle  opp<^rtunity  if  dessemhiating  instmetion,  as  wcH  as  of  lay« 
ing  the  ftrandatioH  of  that  persdnal  attedmieatto  hhnselC^i^k 
Vds  so  fully  displayed  In  bis  subsequent  troubles/ 

y arious  causes'  conspired  to  prbduce  the  refiMrnmtfdh ; 
;and  indeed  tiie  event  itself  bad  beenldng  in  a  state  of  slow 
f>utgradiml  mataratiolii  tifl  the  time  wbeto  the  prodigal* 
tty.of  the'OOiirt  df  Itbme  caused  it  to  have  rec^iurse  to  the 
expedient  ,  of  rai^ini^  money  hy  ^Icsa  s^i^ei,  bsA  ipior# 
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ikiiineiesd  Indulgences  thtii  liad  hitherto  beeii 

bractised.   This  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  refturma* 
lion,  as  far  as  it  imtnediately  stimulated  Loiher  to  ete* 
tftine  into  the  nature  of  Indulgences^  thence  to  detect  ihf 
Wnt  of  any  scriptural  sanctiofi  for  tjlie  practice,  and,  subse* 
l[uently^  t6'  d%lose  the  other  nnmerous  and  exorbitant 
plx^rraptions  of  yjte  Romish  Church.  \f  i}.a|!\||^  li^  stay  iff 
iuiquire  i¥het&^  Indulgences  bad  thetr .  fC|K|9in  if)  the 
^ime  of  the  q^usades,  but  it  19  CfMrltMn  that  tjM  coim^  of 
\ou^  if^Affit  different  perM4B^  .fi^nnd  tlnw  la  yeiry  laom^ 
viHMifie»  tad  a  financial  raoiiree  of  highly  prodnetivs 
poii^enit ;  Jbi.thoisale'Qf  Iadul^)fiifle8y  whiohnoninMneaAdM 
'm£i6  and  IfllT^  Ltd  was  oartainl  j  ^iltj  of  no  inaovalmi 
ineMfesMiticalprooMdififits;  bat,  a»  Mr*  Bower  justly  ra- 
iaailli^  U  MhMt  pay  satteleat  atteatioa  to  ^  altaf^ 
|iM»ti)faddetj,t6  Ae4i^^     haUts  ottiiiiAinff  whidk 
Had  %«fgun  to  ta^e  place^  wlridi  ^re  rreatly  br([Mime4  h^ 
'^gf^AiC^  and  to  the  ikdm&  ijAi^i  ttiat 

firt(MAbftl'(iribi9ned'  for  die  detection  of  abus^  and  ib/^ 
t^^ttou  of  ue w  6pi(ilontf  in  opposition  to  old  acdesiag* 

Jje^sde  of  Indulgenc^3  in  Saxony  i(^8  entriipted  <^,fi 
Id4)|nicau  of  the  of  TetzeL  a  ^uaain  of  vicioi^i;?  icharac^ 
^,  gross  IgnoraQcp^and,  wliat  pnen  apcompai^^a  jU;  gre^ 

[q  e]it(^ii^g/  ^avs  Bfr«  Qovrer,  '  .the  tCoacgr.  Hi  the  |adi4- 
genccs,  hei  voqUiiej, 4a .thf  Ml^teentb  Qcajti|rj«  .tP  |SP  toalfagth 
^hicl|  (psrdly  have  l^een  lnolersted  in  the  dari^est  pf  tha 
C^ic  ages,  la  In  l^iiM>fa«8  ft  ^ni^  not  nnaml  for  him  to 
l^lJl^  the  difgtistiog  affirqpiatioay  ''ithj^t  had  any  one  debauclifldt 
fnfe  it  possible^  the  mother  irf -our  Saviour,  the  Indulgence 
^^uld  be  adequate  ia  the  conveyance  of  absoliitioo."  fi/^ 

J 'reader  tbat,Miab  impious  dedswaaliaaft  roased  (4lijptf  ^raia  a 
t^te  of  solitary  meditation  to  apti«e. opposition/ 

Mr.  Bower  thiok^jtbat  the  opposition  of  Luther  tp  iha 
jBale  of  j|4)f^(||gence8  had  not  its  origin  in  any  )Ml»iU  e^pin^ 
jTe  corpSyOrsLny  luickisyiravvjf.of  the  X)ofpinican  moafcs^  iff 
jal^ch  4Nr^  the  sale      princumUy  antrustad,  but  in  ing^ 

'  It  appears/  M|gr#  JM'«  Bawer,  '  on  his*  (Luthar'a)  '  own  au- 
thority, that  be  was  ^^aged,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  Tetzcl'b  operations,  10  studying  divinity  for  the  instruction  of 
his  clasSj  and,  in  particular,  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  He 
candidly  confesses  that,  on  br^iniiing  to  question  tlie  sale  of  In" 
diligences,  he  knew  nothing  of  their  origin  or  history.  Other 
members  of  the  church  were^  he  adds«  in  geaeral  as  ignorant  at 
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Iiimseir,  the  Indulgences  deriving  their  ^voi^lit  solely  ftenfn  t}:& 
authority  of  usage.  His  researches  arcor(lins,'ly  ariginated,  lesf 
in  a  desire  of  effecting  a  chanjcfe  in  ihc  distribution  of  Indulgen- 
ces, than  from  an  eagerness  to  ascertain  their  real  nature.  A* 
he  could  not,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  his  own,  obtain  infor- 
inatioil  from  ilie  dead,  meaning  the  \\  ritinj?sof  lawyers  and  di- 
vines, he  determined  to  apply  for  insUuclion  lo  the  living,  aqd 
to  form  his  opinion  by  the  answer  of  the  church*    ,  . 

*  Luther  seems  to  hav«  laid  great  stress  on  Tetzel's  overbesbv 
ilig  and  disgusting  maimer.  This,  no  doubt*  was  calciiUfted  ^ 
provoke  biu  extremely,  bat  we  are  inibrmed  by  Myconias*  « 
cotfittportiy  and  friend  of  I^uther*  that  there  was  aiiother  and 
ainore  direct  reason.  In  additioii  to  the  duty  of  leaching  hh 
class  and  preaching,  Luther  occasionally  heaid  coilfesuon$;  Is 
Ibe  exercise  of  this  function,  in  the  year  1517,  some  persoiit 
came  to  him  to  confess,  atidUioiigb  guilty  of  serious  crimetf/  ne* 
fused  to  undergo  the  penance  presoribed  by  htm,  because  they 
had  already  received  remission  in  the  shape  of  an  Indulgence; 
Luther,  revolting  al  this  evasion,  flatly  refused  them  the  absolu- 
tion for  \vhich  they  applied.  As  ht  persisted  in  this  negative 
determination,  the  persons  in  question,  con3idering  themselves 
aggrieved,  entered  a  serious  complaint  against  him  with  Tetzel^ 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Inter- 
bock.  Tetzei,  confident  of  support  from  his  superiors,  assumed 
all  the  consequence  of  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  the  papacy,  he  became  violently  incensed 
against  Luther,  and  being  one  of  the  holy  couimission  charged 
with  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  he  threatened  to  subject  Luthet, 
ind  thine  wbo  might  adhere  to  bim,  lo  the  iionors  of  the  Inqui^ 
titioo.  Tokeepruie  populace  hi  awe  and  (^revttit  Latfaei^i  o|)u 
poshion  from  bemg  imitated,  hit  cansed  a  pitt  Ibr  bumm  ket^ 
tics  to  be  erected  in  a  ehnspieooiii  sHnBdHii.  Hvt  all  tbas^ 
threats  Wto  unavailing*  and  Luther,  once  roused,  pttseveicd'  ift 
his  course  with  his  characteristic  itttle|ildity/  ' 

Agreeably  to  Htm^  ptmidce  of  pnblie  dispututicdlSy  'Which 
faadlieen  loDff  prevaleiit  in  Europe^  Luther  proposed  16 
|iolda  public  aisputation  on  Indulgences  and  other  points 
connected  with  tnat  doctrioe  of  the  ilomish  Church.  He 
aceordin^lj  wued,  on  the  Slst  October,  1517.  ninety-five, 
propositiona  on  the  eontroTerted  pointi  i^liich  ufere  to  be 
discussed  at  the  assembly  which  was  fanritMl  to  meet  at 
IVittenibM.  But  , the  invitation' was  not  accepted,  and 
no  disputants  appeared.  Luther  accordingly  determined 
to  print  and  publish  his  propoi^tions,  whichj  an  Mr.  BoW« 
er  says,  ^constituted,  in  a  manner,  theflntact  of  the 
'formation/  The  novelty  and  the  boldneag  of  the  opinioniy 
wrhich  were  promulgated  in  the  above-mentioned  proposi* 
tlons,  caused  them  TO  be  rapidly  and  widely  diffiiaedyiAiilgi 
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fte  author  of  them  became  an  object  of  general  notoriety, 
who  tixed  the  attention  and  excited  the  interest  of  all  who,, 
at  that  period,  wished  either  to  reduce  or  to  uphold  Uui 
papal  power. 

Luther,  who  proceeded  gradually  in  detecting  the  accu- 
mulated errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  whose  views, 
like  thos3  of  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  were 
more  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  extent  ot  his  enquiries 
and  the  success  of  his  labours,  was,  at  first,  solicitous  that 
the  Reform,  of  the  necessity  of  which  he  soon  became 
deeply  convinced,  should  proceed  rather  voluntarily  from 
the  church  itself  than  be  effected  by  the  violence  of  exter- 
nal opposition.  Hence,  in  his  first  acts,  he  shewed  great 
respect  and  deference  to  the  established  ecclesiasticad  au- 
thorities, to  his  diocesan,  to  the  superior  of  his  order,  and 
to  the  pope.  In  the  conduaioo  of  oae  of  his  letters  to  tha 
lloman  Pontiff  he  says, 

r  '*  1  prostrate  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  holiness,  with  all  that 
I  am  and  have.  Give  the  commaud  of  life  or  death,  call  or  re« 
call,  approve  or  disapprove,  as  you  may  judge  tit;  I  acknowledge 
your  voice  to  be  the  voice  of  Christ,  presiding  and  speakiug  in 
you.  If  I  have  deserved  death,  I  will  not  ref|i^  to  die.  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  tlicreof." 

*  From  this,  as  well  as  from  subsequent  letters,  it  is  apparent 
tb4t  L.uj;lier  was  little  acquainted  with  Leo's  real  character.  Oa 
fuwtlief  occasion,  mucli  mlMiiit  tliit  time,  we  find  liini  extolling 
JLeo  as  th^  bes|  of  pontiffs,  and  affording,  by  bis  reputation  for 
Integrity  and  learnip&  ipatter  of  *e»ilUitioi|  all  good  nen*^ 
■*<Bifl  wMl^"  Iw-addiiA  *^caa^thit  viost  delightful  person  do 
llkuBe  In  aoc  great  eenfiiMiopi}.  Qje  who  is  worthy  to  ImYe  been 

rtiff  in  better  or  kwliow.,|ioiitificat  the  timet  ooghl 
have  become  better.  In  our  age,  we  deserve  only  inch 
popes  as  Julius  IL  and  Alexander  VL  or  some  atrocious  'mon» 
:4$i4K.#iqiiler,  t^*  wJ^t  the  poets  haye  created  ;  for  even  in  Rome 
herself,  nay  in  Rome  fflor^  tiim|  wy  ,9blm  elBe«  good  popes  ere 
Jield  in  ridicule." ' 

.  Established  bodies,  whether  consisting  of  a  pope  and 
cardinals^  or  an  archbishop  and  suffragans,  have  seldom 
the  wisdom  to  discern  theijr  true  interest,  which  consists  ja 
leading  rather  than  in,  opposing  the  tide  of  public  sent^* 
ment,  or  the  virtue  to  reform  abuses  by  which  their  power 

^  is  increased  or  their  avarice  fi;ratified.  Luther  was  soon 
9bli|;ed  to  change  his  tone  andto  treat  his  ecclesiastical  sa« 

.periors  with  the  indignation  which  their  folly,  their  selfish- 
ne88|  ai^d  enormities  of  ever^  kind  deserved ;  and  which 
pis  warm  temperament  and  impetuous  but  disinterested 
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is  often  too  coarse  in  hh  )ftngiiBge,  and  scurrilous  in  hii^ 
abuse ;  but  his  adversaries  Ubually  set  him  the  example 
in  these  re^jHicts;  and  coarseness  an<l  scurrility  were 
not  mtrely  the  defects  of  particuh^r  individual^  but  ihg 
character  of  that  and  the  siiccecdin*;  aii^e. 

Leo  X.  who  had  some  abilities  for  a  pope,  had  not  suffi- 
cient sagacity  to  discern  the  true  temper  of  the  times  in  \ 
which  he  lived,  or  the  new  niodihcations  which  were  re- 
quisite to  render  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Churcli 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
too  much  addicted  to  pleasure  and  to  indolence  to  ^ive  in 
the  first  instance,  or  at  the  most  favourable  juncture,  any 
serious  attention  to  the  opposition  to  the  established  opi-» 
nions  of  the  church,  which  was  appearing  in  Germany, 
lie  thought  that  it  was  only  a  ten! pom ry  e(ferves<*ence  of 
interest  or  of  zeal ;  aiid  he  did  not  contemplate  its  remote 
or  pr<»l)able  consequences.  Dazzled  by  the  brilliant  cir- 
cle •<{  jX'Cts  and  orators,  who  warbled  their  flattery  or  re- 
cited their  encomiums  in  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  he  was 
reluctant  lo  sot  his  foot  on  ilie  thorny  path  of  theological 
polemics,  till  alarmed  by  the  apprehensions  or  stimulated 
Dv  ti  e  impui  hinitie*?  of  thfi  Doirinicans,  who  felt  them- 
selves incapable  ot  Jlencing  by  srriptural  authority  or  ra- 
tional argument  the  increasing  vigor.',  of  the  Augustinian 
monk,  he  dt  termined  to  exert  the  full  power  of  the  Holy 
See  to  awe  into  submission  or  taciturnity  this  ob^treper-^ 
ous  and  refractory  heretic.  But  these  powers  were  exert-, 
ed  in  vain ;  as  the  retbrnied  doctrine  had  struck  its  roots 
foo  deep  to  be  easily  eradicated;  and  seemed  to  flourish  in 
proportion  to  the  opposition  it  experienced. 

In  June,  1520,  the  papal  court  issued  a  bull  against 
Luther,  in  which  forty-one  heresies  were  ^  selectetl  froni 
his  works  and  condemned  as  pernicious,  scandalous,  and 
pestilential.'  In  the  letter  wnich  Leo  wro^^  oa  the  occa-t 
^on  to  the  Elector  Frederic  k,  he  said, 

''Luther  has  bt^cn  lutiocuced  into  the  world,  not  by  Christ 
but  by  Satan,  that  he  nnglit  revive  the  heresies  of  Wickliffe, 
lluss,  and  the.  Bohemians  ;  and  that,  by  false  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  he  might  give  occasion  of  siuoing  to  the  simple. 
Th*'re  is  dangei  ic&t  he  should  set  continence  at  defiance,  do 
away  coufessioo  and  penitence,  favour  the  iniidels  by  impure 
speeches,  overturn  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  confound 
ifik  things,  &acred  aad  profane.  To  such  a  pitch  of  prid^  aqd 
fUidiii^  Ka&' Eutfaeir  proceefled,  that  he  ^espises  the  authonfy 

coiincUsandof  the  Holy  See,  pref«rri|ig  audaciously  his  own^ 
opiuion  to  that  oT  all  others,  lii  avoSolIng'  intercourse  with  such 
i  pest.  Yoiir  hitsfaMM  has  acted  a  part  wotlby  of  your  ance^' 


/ 


lots :  and  I  give  thanks  to  God  for  endowio;a;  you  with  such  a 
dispositioD.  Hitherto  I  nave  borne  with  Luther's  forwardness 
Afld  jrasbness,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  return  to  his  right 
mmdd  But  now,  seei^ig  that  be  profiteth  nothing  by  admonitioQ 
and  geatleness,  I  faaiTt  Men  cof  ^litd  to  apply  a  vi«leDt  lemedy, 
Jtest  lie  alioiikl  ^irupt  many  by  the  CQOtagion  of  his  «sanple. 
Having  therefore  called  a  couacil^  and  deeply  weighed  th« 
4)uestion,  it  has  beeo  decreed  by  diction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  on  these  occasions  is  never  absent  from  the  Holy  See^  to 
fssne  a  bull  in  condemnation  of  Luther's  heresy.  Of  that  in* 
struraent  a  copy  is  herewith  transmitted  you."' 

The  Reformer  now  began  no  loDjer  to  obee^e  anjr 
measures  with  the  court  of  Rome. 

"  The  die,"  said  he,  "  is  cas^  and  I  despise  equally  the  fury 
and  the  favour  of  Rome. — ^Nem  villi  be  reconciled  or  con^  • 
pected  with  them.   Let  them  condemn  and  burn  my  books. — I, 
in  my  turn,  so  long  as  I  can  procure  fire,  will  condemn  and  burn 
publicly  the  whole  pontifical  code."   It  appears  that  on  the" 
83d  of  August  he  wrote  to  Rome»  and  ventured  to  gsa  expte^* . 
fiions  of  correspondent  energy.' 

Luther  made  an  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council ;  and,  in  this  paper,  spoke  of  Leo  in  terms  of 
much  more  violence  and  bitteruesa  than  be  bad  ever  used 
before. 

'  Leo  X.  in  impia  sua  tyrannide  induratun  perseverat — Ini- 
gnuSj  iemeraritts,  fi/rannicus  judex-r-Hereticua  et  Apostata — • 
AntichrUtus,  klasphemus,  superbui  contemptor  sancttB  Ecclesim 

As  Luther's  books  had  been  burned  at  Rome  and  in  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  the  Reformer  deter- 
mined to  shew  no  more  deference  to  the  works  of  his 
opponents. 

*  He  caused  public  notice  to  be  given  at  Wittemberg,  that  he 
purposed  burning  the  antichrislian  decretals  on  Monday,  lOUi 
Pecember.  So  novel  a  scene  excited  great  interest,  and  the  coll* 
course  accordingly  was  immense.  The  people  assembled  at 
nine  o'clock  m  the  morning,  andproceenAed,  in  regulir  dhrisloaii, 
to.  the  spot  in  the  ncfghboorhood  where  the  Ceremony  was  to  ha  ^ 
performed*.  Havifil;  there  partaken  df  a  slight  repasf,  an  emineftt 
n^ember  of  the  university  erected  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  and  set 
it  on  fire:  after  which  Luther  took  Gratian's  Abridgment  o^tlie 
Oanon  Law  :  the  letters  commonly  called  decretals  of  the  pon-^ 
tiffs ;  the  Clementines  and  Extravagants,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
bull  of  Leo  X.  All  these  he  threw  into  the  fire,  and  exclaimed 
*  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Because  ye  have  troubled  tne  holy  of  the 
Lord,  therefore  let  eternal  fire  trouble  you."    Having  remained 

^urilDm  their  comamptioiiy  he  xetumd  into  the  oii^f,  acvrn* 
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paakd  bj^tteMDieiiiullitodey  mtliout  tbc  oceurrenoe  pf  tibM 
tlkhtett  diioMtf/ 

Tfaere  ia  one  pirt  of  Ludier't  conduct  to  which  aaffideol 
attention  has  not  been  paid,  but  whidi)  as  bis  preaent  iio^ « 
srapher  suggests,  merinpartictilar  attention*  We  mean  hiflf 
Soatilihr  to^e  canon  hW^  of  whidi  helabooied  to  efibc$ 
the  abittit|oo>  biit  without  success.  The  i^ttempt  was  pre- 
sented 1^  tfie  eMA  interests  of  iodiyiduals  effmbmed 
against  the  public  good. 

'MenniBff  Goeden,  and  Jerome  Schnrff,  were  at  that  time 
pkaders  of  great  reputation  at  Wltteroberg,  and  believed*  or 
jNTofeised  to  belwve^  that  the  abloUtion  of  w  caQon  law  ^otdd 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  itate.  The  fiict  was,  -  ibat  their  own 
interest  and  convenienfe  were  at  stake,  the  canon  law  formiog 
the  rule  of  the  whole  mode  qf  procedure  in  law-suits.  Hence 
arose  theiaterferenpe  of  these  men,  who,  in  an  eYtlhour»  proved 
the  cause  of  preventing  tbe  abolition  of  the  canon  law,  and 
tte  so  much  desirccl  reform  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law/ 

On  the  3d  January,  1521,  a  new  bull  was  issued  ag;ainst 
liUther,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  additional  sentence 
<if  his  exconimunication.    But  papal  terrors  |iad  beg^un  to 
lose  their  influence;  and  little  effect  was  produced  bjr 
this  once  formidable  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  venr 
ffeance.   This  year  (1521)  fixrmfd  a  remarkable  epi^di  in^ 
Luther's  lifp,  f<^pm  hie  appeanmce  at  the  diet  of  Worms  i^ 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
iPiflh.    On  this  memorable  occaaidii  the  Reformer  con'«- 
docted  himself  with  a  degree  of  magnanimity  wqntbjr  of  the 
duuracter  which  he  had  acquired,  and  of  the  great  caus^^ 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  refused  to  retrace  i|ny  ofthOi 
opinions  which  be  advanced  unless  he  could  be  conviQ^' 
.that  they  were  fiilse. 

"UoIm?/'  said  Luther,  "I  shall  be  convinced  ^y  scnptnr^^ 
for  I  can  put  no  credit  in  the  pope  or  in  councils,  as  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  they  have  erred  frequently  and  have  even  contradicted 
each  oilier,  1  say,  unless  ray  conscience  be  convinced  by  the 
word  of  God,  I  neillier  can  nor  will  recant,  since  it  is  un- 
worthy pf  an  honest  lua^i  to  act  contrary  to  his  conviction. 
&c,  &c. 

On  the  26lh  of  April,  Luther  left  Worms  on  bis  returo 
home.  As  he  was  travelling  along  the  skirt  of  the  Thu- 
ringian  forest,  near  the  river  VVerra,  he  was  seized  by  a 
part)  of  men  in  masks  and  carried  throus^h  the  forest  tp 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  or  Wartemburg,  on  the  highest 
mountains  near  Issenach.  It  appears  that  his  seizure  was 
a  contrivance  of  his  friends  to  secure  hini  from  the  power 
pf  his  eneoues.  An  imperial  edict  had  been  published  de-. 
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daring  him  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic ;  and  everjf  one 
was  authorized  to  seize  his  person  and  his  property.  In 
this  place  of  confinement  he  wrote  several  works,  one 
of  which  was  on  ^Monastic  Vow<^.'  He  had  not,  how^ 
ever,  at  this  period|  released  himself  from  hk  vow  of  -  ce* 
libacy. 

In  the  works  vfhich  Luther  published  while  inthecastie 

pfWartborg, 

•no  allusion  was  made  to  bis  placp  of  r^freaf*.  Although  fear- 
less himself,  he  made  no  flirticulty  in  ronfonnTni*  to  those  j)re- 
cautionary  measures  whicli  his  friends  thouglit  necessary  for  bis 
security,  't'he  c  istle  ofWarthnr^  was  occasionally  vi»<ited  by 
gentry  and  nobility  as  a  hunting  quarter;  nnd  fo  prevent  obser* 
vatioii,  it  uas  necessary  for  Luther  to  assume  the  dress  of  a  ' 
horseman.  He  sonieliines  even  joined  the  party  in  partaking  of 
the  sports  of  the  field  :  and,  absent  as  his  thoughts  were  from 
the  scene  before  him,  appearances  were  so  well  kept  up,  that 
the  viAitors  of  the  castle  do  not  appear  to  ha? e  found  him 
eat/ 

Intteyear  15!^,  Luther  was  atteaiioaiily  ' employed  in 
tmnslatin^  tiie  scriptures  into  his  vemaeular  tongue. 
*Sh\s  version  stfll  des^rvedlv  maintains  its  celebrity ;  and 

S fleets  great  honour  on  the  lamina;  and  industry  of  the 
Bfi>rroer.  The  language  is,  as  it  ought  to  be.  in  the  high- 
est degree  simple  and  perspicqous  ;  and  we  know  no  ver- 
sion by  which  it  can  be  at  all  paralleled^  except  t>y  $he  es- 
tablished version  in  this  country. 

Luther  left  the  castle  of  Wartburg  on  3d  March,  1522, 
on  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  most  lively  expressions  of  joy.  His  own  satisfection, 
however,  was  abated  by  some  excesses  which  an  overflow^ 
ing  zeal  had  occasioned  in  his  absence ;  and  by  ^he  dissen- 
sions which  he  saw  arising  amongst  his  followers.  Luther 
did  not  suflSciently  consider  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture  was 
admitted,  creeds  Avonld  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  till  the  • 
views  of  scriptural  doctrine  became  almost  as  diverse  as 
.  the  individuals  of  which  the  church  was  coni[)osed.  This 
proceeding  might  be  injnrioiis  to  unity  of  opinion,  but  was 
highly  ikvQuraL^la  to,  ^ic  uupioveme^t  of  ikti  iutelleclual 
fitculties. 

The  following  shows  that  Luther  had  not  such  hig^ 
notions  of  the  ministerial  office  as  many  protestants,  parti- 
cularly of  the  episcopalian  church,  have  been  apt  to  enter* 
tain  and  ea^er  to  defend.    The  Bohemian  schismatics, 

thoMgh  diSering  iaseyeml  points  yf  lik  th^  pap^l  were 
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yet  anxioug  that  their  BUDttiers  should  litT» Ike  fceMdlt 

6f  episcopal  ordination. 

^  But  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Bohemia,  inveterate  against  the 
schismatics  for  rarious  reasons,  but  particularly  for  the  grand 
offence  of  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the  admioistration  of 
the  sacrament,  refused  to  be  the  instruments  of  granting  the  de- 
sired ordination  to  their  ministers.  The  latter  accordingly  were 
tinder  the  painful  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  journey  to  Rome  ; 
where,  as  every  thing  was  venal,  they  were  accustomed  to  get 
fheir  wish  accomplished  on  payment  of  stipulated  fees. 

^  On  this  spibject  the  senate  of  Prague  had  recourse  to  La- 
nier's advipe.  His  apswer  was»  that  they  should  oiiDiaiHwIj 
ire^  tfaasa  cxaelioiiSy  and  if  there  weia  no  meaiis  by  which  sacft 
fatiguing  and  disipisting  journey^  coold  be  rendered  mmceesssA 
fy,  it  wottldy  in  ^is  opinion,  ha  mndi  better  that  they  remained  . 
without  minislets  of  religion,  Fatliers  of  families,  he  added» 
inightread  the  gospel  tp  their  household,  and  baptize  cbildrenp 
though  they  dunt  not,  or  could  not,  take  the  eucharist  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  livei^  A  neighbourhood  might  asso* 
piate  togetiier»  and,  if  they  exercised  fkith  and  charity,  they 
pight  rest  assured  that  Christ  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  though  / 
they  had  no  one  present  who  had  been  anointed  with  oil.  Soon 
after  tills,  Luther  published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove,  from  reason  and  scripture,  the  right  possessed  by  Chris- 
tians to  judge  pf  doctrines,  to  appoint  individuals  to  the  office  of 
ministers,  or  to  depose  them  if  they  became  unfaithful.  He 
y/enl  farther,  and  declared  it  the  right  of  every  respectable  - 
Christian  to  act  as  minister  whenever  th^re  appeared  a  dehci^ 
fjy  of  toeular  clergymen,' 

Luther  seems  to  have  been  long  under  the  influenee  ' 
pf  the  opinions  which  he  had  early  embraced  in  favour  of 
the  monastic  life :  and  it  was  not  till  the  9th  of  October, 
15t^4,  that  he  laid  aside  the  habit  of  his  order;  and  what  is 
yemfirk'i  bi^,  all  his  Augustinian  brethren, with  thesingleex* 
lieption  of  tlie  prior,  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  monas-? 
tery  before  he  quitted  it  himself.  Soon  after  this  Luther  de- 
termined no  longer  to  suffer  himself  to  be  abound  by  his 
vows  of  celibacy;  and  married  one  of  the  nuns  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  convent  of  NimptFchen,  of  the  name  of 
Catharine  de  Bora,  or  Boria.    This  proceeding  exposed 
him  to  the  vehement  invectives  of  his  popish  adversaries, 
JBome  affirmed  that  he  was  mad  or  had  a  devil;  and  even 
Afji  rojal  opponent,  Henry  VI 11,  who  was  not  very  scru-r 
pnlous  about  matrimonial  obligations^  ^ccua^  bin)  lof 
frime  equivalent  to  incest.*  •  . . 

•  *It'was  an  act  we  njust  confess,'  says  his  present  biographer, 
^^f  €<}B9idera)>l€i  l^oldiiess  i  for  ii|depeiN|cQti^^  pf  t^e  pm^fti^^Vl 
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}tk  public  opinion,  few  iodividuals  were  less  fitted  to  make  provi- 
gion  for  a  f  inily.  His  friend  and  well-wisher,  Ail>ert,  Electee 
of  Brandenlniffili,  had  advised  hinj  to  set  up,  for  tU*-.  purpose,  a 
Khool  or  dcademy.  3ut  Luther  was  ill  qualified  to  bear  the 
ueces:»4ry  coiL^iraii^t,  ai^d  chose  rather  to  live  in  a  very  plain 
maimer^  prescribiug  the  greatest  simplicity  in  rej^ard  to  the 
fttDts  of  himself,  tio^  i^K^se  al^ut  him,  and  submitting  to 
>iiiiwii  tbat  maid  Jiliire  ai9|M«»Ml  privatioM  iq  ti^e  eyes  of 
piberi/  .....  • 

In  1545,  LiidioK  wa9  U|  liia.  «uity«^coQ4 

i  Ih»  Mynali^nHQa  begun  Iq  eiiliibil  tttong  symptom^  ^  decline. 
Pe  hud  fur  «iMneti4|t  bwk.||cea  nlyccl  to  attneki  of  »  malady 
aatnamaal  ai>iifc<<d<irt>fy  mm-^  ^taae;  mid  in  thn yasi 
|ha  allMka  of  tbc  O0«|^int  became  both  nota  lifaqMit  Hud 

aevefe.  At  midsummer  his  friend  Pontanus  oientHmeci  in  a 
iar  tbat  Lather  bad  tbeqi  laboMred  during  ei§bt  ^%ys  under  thai 
excruciating  disease.  In  additioii^  hi*  attacka  of  bead*iiob| 
Irbich  liad  long  been  (roiiblesome,  now  assunted  an  aggravate] 
ippearanicf .  The  injury  caused  to  the  system  by  these  attacka 
Was  manifest  in  the  impaired  8ii»lit  of  one  of  his  eyes.  Such  t 
complication  of  illness  led  his  friends,  as  well  as  hini^tdf,  to  coo* 
fiude  that  the  period  of  his  dissolution  was  not  very  remote. 
On  the  part  of  his  enemies  an  indecent  wish  to  anticipate  the 
event  did  not  allow  them  to  wait  the  progress  of  nature.  Impa- 
tient to  record  tiie  end  of  the  man  who  had  been  I'orcmost  in 
the  career  of  Reformation,  they  published  premature  accounts 
^his  death  and  funeral.  They  hud  even  the  malignity  to  assert 
that  the  course  of  nature  was  inverted,  and  that  the  eleme  nts 
IbantlilTia  b»d  fettaied  their  abhofienee  of  the  hereti^^.  Lu- 
ther, bonaeirer,  lived  long  aiough  to  publish  ^  contiadietioiii^ 
fMid  to  expqse  to  abaaie  Ae  propagator^  of  these  felaehoodt/ 

In  JmamvYf  1546)  Lather,  tbc»ugh  oppreafted  #ith  manf 
bod&y  infirn^ttiea,  set  ont  on  a  joonit)r  to  Eisleben,  in  or* 
ier  to  settle  90016  4ilferene^  Whicb  exh%ed  between  the 
^nntd  id  Mansfedd  reapecting  the  braas  and  a^ver  |nine« 
atGisleben,  the  p^aoe  or  Us  nativitv.  ^.The  river  Issel 
~  tying  oyerflowed  its  banks,  he  was  qve  days  on  the  road. 

[is  companions  were  his  three  so^i^  Johny  .  Martin,  and 
.  'kuL  and  bis^ateadj  friend  Justus '  Jpnas.^  Ifhis  last  per- 
Ban  tta9  lefta  curcum^tanjial  and  interesting  account  of  the 
l^aiab  of  Luther,  wbieh  took  place  at  fiisleben,  in  a  letter 
,  iirliicb  ne  wrqte  frn  tj^  <>cca8ion  to  the  Elector  of  Saxonj, 
few  /hours  after  the  decease  of  the  great  fiither  of  the  Re< 
tormation.  Mr.  Bower  has  very  properly  inserted  this 
letter  in  his  Work;  an4  as  it  may  not  have  been  seen  by 
aeveral  of  our  readers  we  diaU  probabijr ,  gratiiy  them  bjr 
insertinR  it  in  thisplaoe. 
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'  It  is  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that  1  ronimunicate  the  follow- 
ing information  to  your  highness.    Although  our  venerable 
father  in  Christ,  doctor  Martin  Luther,  felt  btujself  nnwell  be^ 
fore  leaving  Wittemberg,  as  also  during  his  journey  to  this 
place,  and  complained  of  weakness  on  his  arrival ;  he  was  ne- 
vertheless present  at  dinner  and  supper  every  day  in  which  we 
were  engaged  in  the  basiae^B  of  tbe  counts.   His  appetite  «n 
]iretty  good,  and  he  used  lim»or»iiily  to  olbsem,  that  is  Ills  na-* 
thre  countrjr  they  well  knew  what  he  ought  to  eat  and  drink; 
Hit  Tait  at  night  abo  was  noh  at  could  not  ba  oomplaiaed  of* 
His  two  yonngest  soos»  Martin  and  P«ii»  were  accastonad*  - 
plOBg  with  me  and  one  or  two  men  servants,  to  sleep  in  his  bed*^ 
fooan,  aocompanied  sometimes  by  M.  ACiehael  Cflelius,  a  ckrgy«» 
man  of  Eisleben.   As  be  had  Ibr  sdaiie  tima  Imck  been  acons^  • 
fooed  to  have  his  bed  warmed,  we  made  it. a  niie  to  do  this  . 
gularly  before  be  retired  to  rest.    Every  night  on  taking  leave 
of  us,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,     Pray  to  God  that  the  cause 
of  his  church  may  prosper,  for  the  council  of  Trent  isvehement^ 
ly  erjiaged  against  it.**    The  physician,  who  attended,  caused 
the  medicines  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be  brought 
from  Wittemberg ;  and  his  wife,  of  her  own  accord,  sent  some 
others.   The  affairs  of  tbe  eounts  of  Maui>teid  continued  to  re^ 
quire  his  attention  every  other  day,  or  sometimes  at  an  interval 
of  two  days.    He  was  accustomed  to  transact  business  for  one 
or  two  hours,  along  with  Wolfgang,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  John 
Henry,  Count  Scliwanbuig.   But  yesterday,  Wednesday  the 
17th  of  Fdbniarjr*  Ptinee  Anhalt,  Goant  •Scimraburff,  and  the. 
test  of  OS  pvevailed  on  him  to  yemam  Jn  Jiis  study  ml  arfd  day. 
«ttd  to  do  na  husinass*  fU  walked  flirough  the  toom  ia  hisuBf 
dresSy  lo^ed  at  times  out  of  tlie  window,  and  prayed  easnestly« 
He  was  all  along  plaasaat  and  cheerfat^  but  took  occaaioii  to  say 
to  Ccclius  and  me,    I  was  bom  and  baptized  at  Eisleben^..  wlu^.' 
if  I  should  remain  and  die  iMre.'*   In  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing he  began  to  complain  of  an  oppression  at  bis  breaftt»  andJiad. 
it  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth.  This  afforded  him  some  ease.  A 
little  after  he  said,  "It  is  not  pleasant  to  me  to  be  alone,"  and 
repaired  to  supper  in  the  parlour.    He  ate  with  appetite,  was 
cheerful  and  t  veil  jocular.    He  e^po^nded  several  remarkable 
passages  in  scripture,  and  said  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  "  If  I  succeed  ia  effecting  concord  between  the 
proprietors  of  my  native  country,  (  shall  return  home  and  rest 
in  my  grave.* 

«•  After  supper  he  again  complained  of  the  oppression  at  hh 
breast,  and  asked  for  a  warm  linen  cloth.  He  would  not  allow 
us  to  send  for  medical  assistance,  and  slept  on  a  couch  during 
twtt  hanrs  a»l  a  half. «  C^lius,  I>i»ehstad»  tbe  master  of 
hmutf  whom  we  called  m  along  with  his  wlfe^  tlw .  town  dcrifijfl 
tbe  two  sons»  ai|d  mj^srif^  sat  hv  him  watching  till  half-past 
f  I^TOi,  He  tiien  desiied  that  his  M  wigbt     Jumaf^a  ^mk 


f 


was  done  witli  great  care.    F,  lus  two  sons^  his  servaut  Ambrose^' 
whom  he  liad  brour^iit  from  \Vittei)ii)er£r,  and  otlier*  servants^ 
lay  down  in  the  same  room;  Goelius  was  in  the  adjoming  room. 
At  ooein  the  luoniiog  he  awoke  Ambrose  aud  mc,  and  desired 
that  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  might  be  warmed,  which  was 
done.    He  then  said  to  me,  "  O  Jomis,  how  ill  I  dui ;  I  feel  an 
oppressive  weight  at  my  breast,  and  shall  certainly  die  at  Eisle^ 
TOD.*^  i  answered^    God,  oor  heavenly  Father,  will  assist  you 
by  Christ  whom  you  have  .pmehed.**    MeailtiBiey  Ambros^ 
made  liaste  a^,led  kiuii  after  he  got  up^  into  the  adjoining 
toom*  He  got  ibitiier  without  aiiy  other  tfftistance,  aod  id 
passbg  the  threshold  said  aloiid*    Into,  thy  hpnds  I  oommit 
x&y  spirit;."  He  then  began  to  walk  about,  but  in  a  short  tima' 
asked  fot  wafm  liuen  cIoths«   Meantime  we  had  sent  into  the 
towD  for  two  physicians,  who  came  immediately.   Count  Albert 
likewise  being  callady  he  came  along  with  the  countess,  tberlat* 
ter  bringing  some  cordials  and  ofher  medieines.    Lutber  now 
prayed,  sayiTiG^,  **  O  my  heavenly  Father,  eternal  and  mercifnf 
God,  thou  hast  revealed  me  to  thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christi 
1  have  preached  him,  I  have  confessed  him,  I  love  him,  and  I 
worship  him  as  my  dearest  Saviour  and  lledeemer,  him  whom 
the  wicked  persecute,  accuse,  and  blaspheme."    He  then  re« 
peated  three  times  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  Into  thy  hands  £ 
eotnmit  my  spirit — God  of  truth,  thou  hast  k  deemed  me.** 
Whilst  the  physicians  and  we  applied  medicines,  he  bc<^an  to 
•    lose  his  voice  and  to  become  faint;  nor  did  he  answer  us^ 
thongb  we  called  aloud  to  him  and  moved  him.   On  the  couu-^ 
tasa  apin  givins  him  a  Kttit  ooidialrttd  the  physiciaii  reoaesK 
ing  that  he  womd*  Utempt  to  give  m  answer,  faa  aaid»  in  a  mb^ 
love  of  voioe^  to  Oestius  and  me,  *<  yes""  or  **  no,"  according  a^ 
the  queslloa  seemed  to  require^  WJsen  we  sAid  to  him»  **  Dear^ 
estlather>  do  you  verily  eonfiess  lesas  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood« 
our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,'*  he  replied,  "  Yes,"  so  as  to  he 
distinctly  heard.   Afterward  his  forehead  and  face  began  to  get 
,  cM,  and  although  we  moved  him  and  called  him  by  name,  he 
gave  no  answer,  but,  with  his  hands  clasped,  continued  to 
breathe  slowly  until  he  expired  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 
John  Henry,  Count  Schwartzbur^:,  arrived  cai  ly  and  was  present 
at  his  death.- — ^Though  much  atFectcd  by  the  loss  of  him  who 
has  been  our  teacher  durinej  twemty-five  years,  we  liave  thoui^ht 
it  proper  to  i^ive  vour  liii^hness  the  earliest  intimation  ot  his 
death,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  us  directions  concerning 
the  funeral.    We  shall  remain  here  until  we  receive  them.  We 
pray  also  that  you  may  write  to  the  count  how  to  proceed. 
He  would  like  to  retaui  the  body  in  Luther's  native  country,  but 
he  wiU  obey  the  orders  of  your  highness.   We  also  beg  your 
highness  to  write  to  his  wife,  to  MelancUion,  PomeranuSn  and 
Cr^cigcr,  because  you  know  better  how  to  do  it  than  we«  May 
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bod,  Mir  omnipotent  Father,  comfort  vciii  and  us  in  oilr  amUi^ 
Ifen.'— "  Eisleben,  Thursfiay,  18tli  February,  164«/' 

Mr.  Bower  has  nnnlyzed  the  character  of  Lutlier  witK 
innch  candour  and  disiriminaticMi ;  and  we  are  ihdebted'td 
him  for  a  clear  and  impartial  harrativo  of  \m  life.  Thcf* 
appendix,  which  he  has  added  to  the  work,  contains  xniicli 
Tamable  matter  relatife  to  the  reformer  and  some,  of  hid 
colewporaries*  ^  • 


^RT.  Vi. — Aiiiiual  Oration  delivered  before  the  Mcdlcai 
^  Socicij/  of  Ijwdoti,   Bj/  Richard  ^amw^^P  jD^itavp, 

*  .  • 

WE  have  hecn  much  puzded  bj  tariotis  parts  of  thi^ 
effusion ;  and  our  puzzle  began  even  at  the  title-page,  or 
what  should  h;ive  been  the  title-page,  Mr.  Saumarea 
seems  to  be  somewhat  vain  of  the  singularity^  and  cccea-* 
tricitv  oi  his  opinions  ;  and  he  has  introduced  liis  oratioil 
to  the  public  by  a  dedication  to  his  auditors,  instead  ot  the 
customary  ilesci  iptiou  of  the  eontents  of  the  ])ook,  com* 
nionly  given  in  the  first  page.  J  o  introduce  the  same  to 
our  readers,  we  have  been  obliged  to  w  rite  a  title  for  him  ; 
a  ld)erty  which  has  beeu  imposed  upoa  us  bjr  the  necessity 
of  the  case.         '  '      '  it 

The  general  object  of  this  kind  of  cofnpoftltion  ffito 
coniplinients  to  the  personages  present ;  to  tell  fhem  of  what 
vast  ifiiportanc'^  thej  arc  to  society;  after  whirli  they  sit 
down  to  a  good  dinner,  with  a  better  opiriion  orihemselveSj 
in  better  spirits,  and  w  iili  better  appetite^?.  I3ut  Mr.  Sau- 
marez  seems  to  have  been,  whilst  writing  this  oration^ 
much  more  full  of  himself,  than  of  the  society  befoi*e  whom 
it  was  to  he  deiivered.  He  has  adopted  ujiiuions  whiclv 
are  peculiar  to  himself  \\\  almost  every  brapch  of  philo- 
fiopijj  :  and  he  has  contrived  to  make  this  oration  a  kind 
of  nummary  of  his  faith  or  of  his  want  of  faith :  it  con- 
tains th^M'efore  in  little  more  than  100  mi^ea  bucli 
abundance  of  topics,  that  we  find  it  impracticable  to  fol^ 
low  him,  or  to  attempt  to  give  uer  renflt^rs  any  idea  of  it 
as  a  whole.  We  mu'st  therefore  be  contented  with  point-^ 
ing  out  here  and  tiiere  wimt  we  think  most  notable.  The' 
oration  i«?  preceded  by  introduction.  In  this  intro* 
auction,  Mr.  Saumarez  denies  t!ie  univer^  ^lity  of  gravita- 
tion ;  asscrt^^  that  air  is  imponderable  ;  denies  that  the  suit 

is  the  attracUng  centre  ot'  the  planetary  system;  denies 


the  composition  of  water;  denies  that  fluids  press  in  pro«^ 
portion  to  their  perpendicular  heii2;ht;  denies  that  f^ravitjr> 
varies  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
centre;  he  asserts  a  vacuum  to  be  impossible;  and  hel 
denies  the  truth  of  the  three  \^:vs  of  motion,  which  forin 
the  foundation  of  the  Newtoniaii  philosophy;  ao|t  indeed 
every  system  of  dynamics,  ' 
'  To  all  this  we  can  only  observe',  that  if  Mr.  SKumarezS 
"wHl  fairly  prove  any  one  of  the  propositions,  the  truth  ot 
which  he  afHrms,  or  which  Is  the  converse  of  that  which 
lie  denies;  if,  we  say,  he  will  prove  this  in  such  a  nianiiei'. 
as  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  or  to  be  received  into  any  one  reputable  sy8tetQ,^we[ 
will  allow  all  the  rest.   But  till  this  is  done,  what  must 
the  presumption  of  the  individual,  who  thinks  he  can 

-Hverturn  truths  established  bj  the  aecomulated  wisdQO|:jyl| 
l^ges,  and  substitute  his  own  reveries  in  their  place  ?  j 

Let  us  come  to  the  oration  itsfli£  '  Mr*  Saumarez  say^, 
'  Although  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  h  abundantly  sujw^ 
plied,  from  both  universities,  with  graduates  and  with  fellows, 
with  censors  and  with  professors,  it  is  to  be  deplor^-d,  that 
Ueitlici  the  public  in  general,  nor  tlie  medical  profession  \n  p:ir- 
ticular,  can  be  said  to  derive  arty  essential  bciu  fit  from  tl^^  ex- 
^hisive  privileges  tliey  cujoy  ;  a  few  annual  orutioQs  aloce  upon 

^  trite  and  complimentary  subjects,  being  the  only  lectures  4e«, 
lirered  by  the  professors  of  the  College/  ; 
^  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Mr.  S.  thinks  that  the  ob-^ 
ject  of  the  foundation  of  this  college  was  the  institution 
and  education  of  persons  destined  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. But  this  was  certainly  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  founder:  and  therefore  no  complaint  can  be  made  with 

.  justice  that  thej  do  not  do  that  which  is  no  part  of  their 
duty.  Some  lectureships  have  certainly  been,  by  the  zeal 
of  iiidi vidaals,  cngraffed  upon  the  original  institution.  A 
few,  and  ci  very  few  annsial  pounds,  are  assigned  to  indi- 
viduals, 111  a  list  of  rotation,  to  delivei'  two  or  three  lec- 
tures. If  little  «ood  is  done  it  is  obviously  from  the  de* 
feet  of  the  establishment  itself.,.  As  w  ell  niigiit  Mr.  Sau- 
marez expect  some  ^eat  public  benefit  to  result  from  the 
annual  oration  of  the  Medical  Society  as  from  the  GoUego 
lectures. 

From  Mr.  Saumarez,  who  sets  up  for  a  reformer  of  phi-* 
losophy,  we  are  led  to  expect  more  than  common  accuracy 
of  language  and  correctne^^^  of  diMluction.    As  a  specimen 
f^f  his  reasoninsj^^  let  us  take  the  fullowins;- : 
.  f  The  uiittei:;  theirefme^  which  every  tivi&g  sy^tam  receiver  for 
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it«  nourishment  and  suppfert,  can  ooly  arise  out  of  its  aptitude 
to  lie  acted  upon,  nnd  its  aptitude  to  be  acted  upon  is  deiive(f 
out  of  its  imbecility  and  weakness,  out  oi  it^  btule  oi  diboigd^ 
uizaiion  and  deprivation,  total  and  complele.  ... 

'It  i^  while  matter  sabsists  in  this  weak  and  d^tttufe^coiidi-, 
tion,  with  relatioo  to  the  active  powers  resident  in  a  living  sys-, 
tein.  that  I  say  h  Is  a  mere  tahda  nud — tq  alt  its  parts  a  cbaoa 
^-of  power  and  of.  intelligience  atfogetber  voidj  as  imliecile  an^ 
ibert  as  the  shoe  i^  without  the  moving  poWer  of  the  foot,  or  as. 
the  musical  iostranlent  is  without  the  art  of  the  musician/ 

Such  of  our  reaile]*$  aa  tkxk  inake  any  thin^  like  commod 
tense  of  these  ^assa^ed  possess  greater  pSietraition  tbaii 
lire  ]pretend  to.  We  eati  onlj  dagr  tiutt  io  6ur  mind  it  is 
*  in  all  its  parts  a  chaos.'  .  .. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Saumarez*s  most  Tiolent  hodtilitj  ig 
Bieherandrit  Elements  of  Physiology oh  this  work  he 

evm  out  a  strain  of  abuse  in  the  coarsest  language  of 
ilHngsgate»  This  book  is  styled  '  tliis  galimatias-^thici' 
bodge-podge— ^this  noted  book,  mad^  up  of  scraj^d  and  o^ 
ihi^eds,  of  oddsaiid  ends  patch^  and  ^tilch^  up  together,, 
without  mcfthod  or  ariangemeht — ^without  begioning^  inid*, 
die,  or  end.'  When  we  ccmsider  the  geueral  esteem  iii. 
whi^  this  work  is  held,  that  there  are  two  English  tran* 
alations  of  it,  and  that  it  has  in  our  own  laiio;uage  paasedL 
(hrough  fire  large  editions,  we  must  say  that  the  UfK  of 
this  sort  of  language  is  equally  abBurdaUd  presttmptnous  ;' 
alwurd.  since  atnise  is  no  argument;  presumiitiioiisi  sinoe 
iiib  pttmie  Toice^  which  is  the  proper  standara  of  the  merit 
tiSefmey  work,  has  pronouAced  an  oppoeile  dedsioif;  and 
ik  i^  in  fact  that  public,  his  own  judges^  whom  Mr*  Shm* 
merez  so  viol^tlj  assiuls.  The  pawa^s^  which  Mr*  8,- 
haa  produced  from  Richerand's  work  in  justification  efhia 
mttack«  appear  to  us^  on.  the  whole^  to  be  correct  and 
iMe. 


This  oratioB  concludee  with  some  observations  anil 
periments  on  atmospheric  pressure,  which  seem  mudi  otti 
of  pl^ce,  and  to  be  as  replete  with  error  as  the  otter  parte 
#f  this  compo^itiopi  That  the  eases  are  void  of  weight, 
and  that  all  the  philosopiier?  who  haye  laboured  to  de« 
lerraine  the  speciffc  gravity  of  the.difietent  species  of  ga<^ 
seous  bodies,  nave  be^n  au  die  while  pursuing  a  phantom 
k  a  discovery,  for  die  honour  whidi  no  one  will  con- 
tend with  lir.  Saumarez.  He  says,  that  a  bladder  whidi; 
eovers  an  eadmusted  receiver,  is  not  burst  by  the  weialit 
of  die  incumbent  air,  because  it  bursts  with  as  much 
<ili^0  if  it  be  exposed  to  lateral  as  to  the  perpendicular 
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pi^esfiiire,  upwards  and  downwards.  And  can  Mr.  Sauma*-  _ 
i^t  think,  for  a  moment,  that  this  fact  was  not  as  well 
known  to  Newton,  and  Boyle,  and  Cotes,  as  to  himself, 
aftd  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  reason  from  it  as  well 
aa  himself?  Is  it  not  the  first  law  laid  down  by  hydrosta- 
tical  writers,  that  the  source  of  elasticity,  (or  expansibility, 
as  Mr.  S.  prefers  the  term),  is  equal  to  the  superincumbent 
pressure,  and  that  fluids  press  equally  in  every  direction  ? 
Doubtless,  the  exnansibility  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  con^ 
tact  with  the  bladder,  takes  off  the  weis^ht  immediately  of 
the  incumbent  atmosphere.  This  weight  therefore  acta 
intermediately  through  and  by  the  expansibility  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  air.  Let  us  suppose  a  spring  put  on  a 
piece  of  glass  supported  at  its  edges,  but  hollow  under- 
neath. Let  us  suppose  this  spring  equal  to  sustaining  a 
weight  not  suilicient  to  bring  its  parts  info  contact,  ljut 
heavy  enough  to  break  the  glass.  When  the  spring 
is  thus  loaded  the  glass  breaks.  The  intermediate  agent 
here  is  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring  :  but  this  elastic  force 
m«.st  be  equal  to  the  weight  it  supports.  It  would  be 
j.ust  as  correct  in  Mr.  Saumarez  to  say  in  this  case  that  the 
matter  put  on  the  spring  has  no  weight,  or  does  not  act  on 
the  gkiss  by  its  weight,  as  that  the  atmosphere  does  not 
^Act  by  its  weight  on  the  exhausted  receiver.  iu^^-^r^ 
\V  e  fear  that  we  have  said  more  tlu^  euough  ou  tUia 
jproductioii.  iH^.^^fHt  ^*i»i;<u>j tj..c  n'-.i  sliiui  ..^ 

Ajit.  V  ir. — Alinda  ;  or^  the  Child  of  Myslery^  a  Kovely 
in  i  Vols.    Bu  the  Author  of  Ora  and  Juliet^  Castle  of 
^  Ta^ify  S^c,    London :  Crosby,  1812.    Price  20s. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  Child 
of  Mystery,  it  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  story,  and 
well  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  persons 
.  who  are  fond  of  novel  reading,  to  whom  we  think  that  it 
tvill  prove  an  acquisition.  The  principal  characters  are  a 
perfidious  and  treacherous  uncle,  a  worthy  guardian,  a 
profligate  husband,  an  exemplary  wife,  a  faithful  lri*h 
servant,  and  a  warm-hearted  thoughtless  female  friend* 
These  are  characters  that  have  been  brought  forward  over 
and  over  again,  and  dished  up  for  the  public  taste  in  va^* 
tiou^  ways  with  various  success.  In  the  present  work 
these  characters  are,  however,  very  well  delineated ;  and, 
though  there  are  many  iniprohables  in  the  story^  the  whol^ 

CniT.  Rev.  Voh  4,  September^  1813,  X 
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is'iexceediiigly  agreeable.  Alinda,  the  Child  of  Mysteiy^  is 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Grahanii  to  bring,  np  ioA 
educate.  Thia  Mr..  Graham  is  adeigyman  in  very  dis* 
treaaed  circumstances.  He  is  one  eveniDg  waited  upfM; 
bja  gentleman,  a  total  strangtlr,  who  makes  the  following 
proposal,  saying,  that  he  was  recommended  by  a  friend. 

*  I  have  a  Tittle  girl  whom  1  want  to  place  witM  respectable 
peaple/  said  he,  '  who  will  educate  her,  and  treat  her  as  their^ 
own  ;  therefore  it  is  my  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Graham,  to  know  if 
such  a  charge  would  be  agreeable  to  her.  One  hundred  a  year 
I  shall  allow  for  her  clodths,  nraiute nance,  and  education,  until 
she  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Then  two  thousand 
pounds  will  be  her  portion,  and  she  will  either  remain  under 
your  protcclion,  or,  as  to  her  may  seem  best.  If  you  treat  her 
weil,  she  will  be  likely  to  attach  herself  Jo  you.  If  she  feels 
herself  uncomfortable,  independence  will  give  her  the  power  of 
choosinc;  other  friends.  Graham  knew  not  how  to  reply,  de-' 
cidcdly,  to  such  an  offer.  It  seemed  so  abrupt,  and  betrayed 
such  indifference'  as  to  the  child;  that  be  appeared  to  deinun 
**'Y^u  a'le  not  in  affliiCbce,  I  am  afraid,"  cried  the  stmnger, 

and  may  not  be  prepared  for  a  guest :  bat  -I  iball  pay  tweatj 
peunds  on  entrance,- audi  every  quarter  wHl  be  paid  in  advance^ 
ivitfar  due  rei^larity.'" 

-  When  Mrs*  jGrrahara  apjiears,  wbo>  by  tbe  waj,  is  nrpre- 
sented  as  a  great  fool  with  a  pretty  rooe.'  sbe.  thinks  the 
proposal  so  pkasant  thai  she  closeatbe  foaigain  .with,  the 
siranger  witbout  letting  her  husband  bave  a  Vioice  pn  the 
subject.  The  stranger  departs  to^tcb  tbe  cbild ;  and  in 
tbe  course  of  an  hour  our  neroiiie  ms&es  \lbt  debut  in  the 
timilj  of  the  Grahams  in  tbe  following  manner : 

*  In  another  hour  the  waiter  of  ihe  Swan  inn  brought  a  sleep* 
log  child  in  his  arms,  attended  by  tbe  hostler  with  a  small  trunk, 
which  enclosed  the  wardrobe  of  the  little  girl,  and  knocked  at 
the  curate's  door.  When  be  was  admitted,  GrMham  took  the 
sleeping  childf,  and  enquired  for  the  gentleaiaR.  He  then  learnt 
that  the  stranger  had 'been  gone  nearly  an  hour,  leaving  the 
cbild  asleep  on  a  sopha.  On  departing,  be  bade  them  not  dis- 
turb the  ehild,  as  .it  was  fati«;iied,  but  allow  it  to  sleep  for  an 
hour,  and  if  then  it  did  not  awake,  it  was  to  be  c  arried  sleeping 
to  Mr.  Graham's,  and  to  be  left  in  his  care  ;  or  with  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, if  she  were  to  be  seen^  The  man  said  every  Ihing  was 
paid  by  the  gentleman,  and  a  letter  from  him  would  be  found  « 
jn  the  trunk,  the  key  of  which  the  w^aiter  had  brought  in  a 
paper  sealed  with  the  gentleman's  own  seal.  Mrs*  Graham 
now  came  out,  and  looked  at  her  future  charge.  She  exclaimed, 
that  she  was  a  perfect  angel;  but  the  husband  eyed  it  with  the 
deepest  codcem.  Mystery  hung  over  its  innocent  head,  and 
€Mnutt  bated  myite^.     Good^"'  said  he,    spreads  its  broad 
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v*sai>e  to  the  open  day ;  but  evil  shelters  in  mysterious  guise, 
aiiii  shades  ifselt'  in  darkness. "  **    •    ♦    From  tho  extreme 
sound  sleep  that  continued  till  late  the  next  day,  it  appeared  ds 
if  somethiiig  had' been  given  he^of  an  opiate  nature  ;  for  when 
she  avroke,  she  appeal  confased,  and  half  alarmed  at  her 
situation*      Where  is  nurse,  Ma'am  V  said  the  little  creature^' 
as  her  lip  trembled  with  repressing  a  cry.      I  mast  be  your  * 
Durse,  my  dear,"  answeM  Mrs.  Oraham ;  **  your  papa  left  you . 
with  me  till  he  comes  back."      I  never  had  any  papa,*'  cried* 
the  little  one.    "  Who  then  is  the  gentleman  that  brought  yoii» 
herer  *'  I  don't  know,"  answered  tlie  child*  •  •  *  *    **l  dont 
love  him,  he  tells  fibs ;  he  said  he  would  carry  me  back  again.'' 
"  To  where  r  asked  Eliza.  "  To  nurse,*'  was  the  reply.  "  And 
where  does  nurse  live,  my  dear.?"  "  On  the  forest,"  whimpered: 
tile  poor  babe.    "  What  forrst  ]"  asked  Eliza.   "  I  don't  know," 
Si\\(\  the  child,  sobbini:  biiterly.    **  1  want  to  gp  home;  I  waut 
iiiv  iKii^e."    On  o|)enIi)L;  the  letter  which  was  placed  in  ther 
child's  trunk,  was  iVuud  hcuik  notes  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
tive  pounds,  with  the  words  "  Advance  of  first  quarter  for 
Alinda.'" 

No  clue  could  be  found  to  unravel  the  mystery;  for 
when  Mr.  Graham  wrote  to  his  friend,  by  whom  the 
stranfifer  said  he  was  recommended,  to  his  astonishment  he 
sends  him  word  that  he  had  uo  kuowledsje  w  hatever  of  sach 
a  person  or  such  a  transaction.  Mr.  Graham  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  child,  and  pay  s  every  attention  to  her  educa- 
tion which  he  nndertakes  himself.  In  a  short  time  be  is 
presented  to  a  livini^-,  and  removes  to  Durham.  Years  . 
roll  on,  and  Alinda  rniproves  in  the  graces  of  lier  person, 
and  the  cultivation  of  her  mind.  At  the  a^-e  of  fifteen  she 
was  womanly  beyond  her  years,  amiable,  'icntle,  and  ' 
elegant  in  lu^r  manners.  She  was  beside-?,  a-  i  iost  he- 
roines are,  vt  i  v  beautiful.  About  this  time  Mrs.  Graham 
and  Alinda  received  an  invitation  to  accompJinj  some 
friends  to  the  races  at  Newcastle ;  and,  at  one  of  the  as- 
semblies during  the  race  week,  Alinda  is  introduced,  and 
dances  with  a  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  an  Irish  jj^cntleman,  who 
was  bringing  up  to  the  bar;  and  lived,  when  at  his  stu- 
dies, in  chambers  at  the  Temple.  Tlie  rollowing  will  give 
our  reuders  the  character  oi  this  Irish  Adonis. 

'  FFtzniiiai ice  was  a  true  Irishmnn;  ardent  and  energetic  in 
everv  tuini:  ;  very  susceptible  and  (.nislaved  by  his  passions.  He 
studied  lljt  /aw  it  is  true,  but  acknowledged  no  law  that  thwart- 
ed his  iiitliaaiiuus.  lie  cared  not  for' riches,  notwillistandiajj 
he  made  use  of  theiu.  His  drafts  on  his  father  attested  that 
fact !  But  he  was  a  darling,  and  hitherto  bad  met  no  check 
{rogi  a  too  indulgent  parent.   He  dashed  away«  with  a  fpf 
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gINHMn,  and  pair  of  horses,  i^d  witii  aa  allowance  of  ^oib*  hooM 
dmd  ft  ywp  spent  A  thonaiind/ 
•AliiidA  is-mueh  ettterteined  hy  hla  Tivacity^ 
'  He  was  verf  hiudsoaiey  peculiarly  humoroiiay  lively,  and 
fttlctttive.  Tknd  as  slle  vas^  sbe  found  mo  incliiiatioii  to  repel 
ISm,  or  place  shar  agaia|t  his  vmcity ;  it  was  so  ^ood-natarcdy-  - 
so  gay.   His  inaDner  of  speakiog  even  ncitefl  a  hmgli^  f^om  its 
ttOTelty  to  her ;  and  the  tapidity  with  which  he  ei^ressed  his 
drollery,  shewed  the  fervor  of  his  mhid^  and  the  yelooify  of  his 
ideas.   "  Sure  you  will  dance  another  set  with  me,  charming^, 
Miss  Graham/'  (for  Alinda  went  by  the  lune  of  her  valuable 
protector,  Mr.  Graham),  said  be,  **  upon  my  soul  I  will  not  be 
denied.    Not  a  fellow  in  the  room  shall  be  as  happy  as  myself; 
I  would  cut  his  throat  it  he  was.    By  all  that's  heavenly!  I 
never  was  so  happy  before.    You  will  dance  with  me,  won't 
yoi!?  All !  those  blight  consenting  eyes  speak  compliance;  ah! 
you  will  now  !  I  am  sure  you  wiil."' 

This  ffentienian  gets  introduced  to  the  friends  with 
whom  Aiinda  was  visiting^,  and,  of  course,  attends  them 
every  where,  ivheii  he  soon  declares  himself  most  despe* 
rately  in  love,  and  presses  her  to  consent  to  be  his. 
Alitida,  though  so  youui;,  sees  the  impropriety  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  tells  him,  she  is  too  younir^^  and  inexperienced 
to  listen  to  such  declamtiofis*  Fiuuiaurice  exclaims  in  th^ 
true  Tipperari/  style. 

*  It  is  your  youth  aiiii  innocence  that  murders  nie,  artless  a« 
a  new-horn  babi/,  yet  matured  in  beauty  and  discretion.  Oh,' 
what  an  angel  wifeT  exclaimed  he;  'you  mujit  be  mine — hj. 
heaven  you  must/  "  . 

Aiinda  endeavours  to  stop  him,  and  tells  him  that 
•  iWir,  Graham  would  be  angry,  if  he  knew  she  encouraged  such 
a  theme/  "  The  d — I  take  him,"  tned  l  it^iwaurice,  "  what 
has  an  old  parson  to  do  with  youth  and  love  X'  "  Ah,  yoii^ 
don't  kuow  Iskm,"  rejoined  AiiQda ;  "  he  would  tuerit  nere  ce- 
apect  lh»m  jrott  if  you  did,"  Why,  don't  I  know  his  wii<^ 
-  and  thafs  all  the  sanel"  ^replied  Fitzmanrice;  sure,  the  firal^ 
vord  she  spoke*  I  saw  she  was  a  nhioy ;  so  I  dosed  her  up  witk 
n  potion  of  flattery,  and  I  saw  sbe  sucked  it  dowti  like  flum-  • 
mery :  she  will  never  stand  in  any.  body's  way.  Til  engage  for 
that.  I  should  recommend  her  to  study  the/longitnde  with  alt 
speed,  for  they  say  it  will  be  found  ont  by  a  fool."  **  Hush, 
llttsh,"  cried  Alioda,  '*  I  do  not  allow  of  this ;  they  are  both 
>  sacred  characters  with  me,  and  must  not  thus  be  sported  with.** 
**  No,  indeed,  and  I  won't  say  another  word  of  them,"  replied 
he,  "  for  I  only  live  to  please  yoo,  and  to  iret  your  promise  that 
you  w  ill  be  mine."  **  Five  years  hence,  if  Mr.  Graham  pleases,'* 
said  Aiiiula.  '"You  had  better  say  five-and-tilty,"  cried  he? 
*^  but  never  miad,  an  Irishman  does  uots^tand  upon  trifles^  Miss 
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This  is  rather  a  curious  specimen  of  m  Irish  courtships 
and  what  tew  English  ladies,  we  presume,  would  relish  or 
encourage.  AluuTa  was  alarmed ;  but  the  next  tima  she 
9KW  Fitymaurice  was  at  the  play-house,  when  he  was 
Kerious  and  alnofit  thoiightfuL  Alinda  rejoiced  at  it--«nd 
attended  to  tha  perfomaiiee;  A  cry  of  fire  guddenly  19* 
saed  from  the  gallery.  In  an  instant  ail  was  eonfasion  . 
.and  tamuk ;  and  Alinda,  In  endeavouruig  to  escape,  ML 
down  and  was  raised  up  by  Fitzraaurice,  who  carried  her 
in  his  arms  out  of  ihe  nouse,  and  placed  her  in  a  carriage 
that  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  theatre-^nd  drdve  off 
'at  foil  gallop. 

Our  female  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  by  this  tlme^ 
perfectly  understand  the  plot.  The  alarm  of  fire  was 
given  by  Fitzmaurice's  servant ;  and  during  the  confusiofl 
nis  master,  afler  securing  Alinda^s  person^  makes  the  best 
'of  his  way  to  {Scotland.  Whilst  on  this  expedition  he  iro* 
plores  her  to  marry  him;  and  at  £ist  threatens  to  destroy 
liimself,  if  she  negatives  his  request.  Alinds^  jrenewed  her 
entreaties  to  be  taken  back;  but,  without  avail;  and 
'  finding  tears  and  intreaties  useless, 

'  She  calmly  met  her  fate  ;  and  when  the  marriage  was  solem-*, 
nized  in  Scotland,  she  silently  prayed  that  she  might  be  en- 
abled to  keep  the  contract  that  had  been  obtained  by  sach  uq^ 
Jawfu!  means/ 

Though  Fitzmaurice's  father  was  rich,  it  was  neces* 
eary,  as  her  husband  informed  her,  to  keep  their  marriage 
eecr^t  for  two  years,  when  he  sliould  attain  his  majority'; 
and^as  his  father  lived  in  )|:eland,  this  was  though^  very 

ftasible. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  return  to  Durham,  where 
'  they  reside  for  a  short  time ;  but  as  Fitzmanrlce  was 
obliged  to  go  again  to  London,  Aiinda  return^  to  her 
friend  and  gaardian  Mr.  Graham.  After  some  mouths 
Fttzmaiirice  is  summoned  home  by  his  father;  and  he 
eends  for  Alinda  toibllow  him  to  Ireland.  This  is  a  heart 
breaking  affair  to  poor  Alinda,  who  is  in  expectation  of' 
beoomiug  a  mother;  and,  as  she  is  to  be  kept  in  petto 
whea  she  gets  tiiere,  her  prospects  are  by  nolneans  of  the 
most  enlivening  sort.  Fitzmaoriee  puts  her  into  a  dila* 
pidated  castiie  of  his  fiither's,  some  miles  from  Dublin,^ 
where  be  vi^it^  her  secretly,  and  where  Alinda  is  delivered 
of  a'  eon.  After  this  "event  Alinda  sees  a  paragraph  in  the 
*  mswapapei";  mhifk  tonbooced  that  sumptuous  preparatioiis 
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ivere  making  for  the  marriage  of  Charles  Fita^urioe  with 
the  beautifiH  Miss  Mongomerie ;  and  she  next  reoeiTes  a 
letter  from  her  huBband,  with  the  .foUowing  development 
ofhiaview^. 

^  He  said  he  bad  been  ten  days  confined  to  bis  bed  wjth  a 
f^ver,  arising  from  the  anxiety  of  his  mind.  He  professed  to  he~ 
fonder  of  her  tban  ever,  and  that  he  never  would  or  could  for- 
sake her ;  and  in  order  to  secure  for  her  the  property  of  his 
father,  and  to  prevent  beiu<:  disinherited,  he  had  at  length  fallen 
upon  au  excelient  })lati,  wljich  was  to  marry  Miss  Mongomerie, 
who  had  also  a  large  tortniie,  to  be  paid  on  her  marriage,  and 
to  keep  his  marriage  with  Aliuda  a  secret,  till  his  fatlier  shotdd 
die;  when  she  must  immediately  put  in  her  prior  claims,  which 
the  law  would  justify,  and  it  ould  be  published  to  the  world 
that  she  was  his  real  wiie,  and  her  son  come  in  for  the  suc- 
cession.' 

Oiir  fair  heroine  now  fiiids  herself  wedded  to  a  mis- 
creant, v  oid  of  honour,  honesty,  or  humaHity.  Alter  some 
consideration,  she  determines  to  fly  from  him,  and  write  to 
Miss  Mongomerie  to  warn  her  of  her  danger.  She  goes 
to  Cor);  attended  by  her  maid  Judy,  who  takes  care  of 
her  infant,  and  sets  sail  for  PJngland,  determining  to  hide 
herself  from  the  search  of  her  abaiidunt  d  iiiisband.  In 
the  mean  time  Miss  Mongomerie,  who  dislikes  Fitzmau- 
rice,  makes  her  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth  from  her 
father's  house,  and  embarks  in  the  same  vessel  for  Eng- 
land with  Aliuda,  when  seeins:  the  name  of  Fitzmaurice 
on  Alinda's  trunks  atier  their  arrival  in  Devonshire, 
where  tlie  vessel  puts  in,  she  makes  herself  known ;  and 
a  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  are  the  result.  These 
two  ladies  agree  to  take  up  tbeir  abode  in  a  small  cottage 
which  they  hire  near  the  little  harbour  of  Illracorabe. 
We  must  pass  over  the  many  circumstances  and  events 
which  occur  during  their  residence  in  this  place,  which 
are  very  interesting  and  pleasing,  particularly  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Molineux  family. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  Fitzmaurice  dies.  Alinda 
writes  to  his  father,  and  states  her  marriage  and  th(^  claim 
which  her  son  has  on  his  protection,  &c.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
is  at  lii*8t  unwilling  to  believe  the  marriage  valid;  but,  on 
enquiry,  he  acknowledges  Alinda  as  his  daughter-in* 

,  law;  and  receives  her  son  as  bis  ^rand-child. 

Alinda  again  returns  to  Ireland;  and,  on  the  first  inter- 
view w  iih  the  father  of  her  husband,  fancies  she  sees  in 

^him  the  stranger  who  committed  her  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Graham,  The  shock  is  so  great,  that,  for  a  time  she  is 
deprived  of  her  reason  i  but^  on  her  recovery,  slie  learns 
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flom  an  M  domeatic  tKat  PiUEmeurioe,  her  'fiith^r-in-Iaw, 
is  h^r  iinde,  who  had  deftrived  her  of  her  fbrtune  by  gtv« 
io^  oat  that  she  died  tX  school  in  England ;  and  that  hav- 
ing liad  a  felse  fhneral  imposed  upon  jthe  world,  he  had 
seized  the  property  of  his  niece. 
Such  is  the  old  Fitzmaurice's  desperate  character  that 
"  Alinda  dared  not  disclose  to  him  she  has  discovered  her 
birth;  and,  though  he  treats  her  with  kindness, it  does  not 

lessen  her  miseiT. 

*  These  splendid  rooms,  tliese  daily  feasts*  these  far-sought 
lainries/  said  she  to  her  friend  Miss  MoDgomerie,  'suit  not 
me;  the  acrid  features  of  Fitzmaorice  poiwn  them  all;  and  yet 
he  strives  to  unbend  them  towards  me ;  but  bis  smile  seems  like  a 
aiaak  ;  it  is  not  his  natural  face ;  the  vizor  does  not  fit;  and  be 
appears  only  to. hold  it  up  before  him  in  disguise/ 

Fitsmaurice,  at  )ength,  proposes  that  Alinda  should 
marry  n  Russian  prince  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her; 
and,  on  her  refusal,  he  shuts  her  up  in  a  ruined  tower* 
f  rem  this  place  she  is  making  her  escape,  when  she  dis* 
(^Vers  her  uncle  who,  in  a  struggle  with  bis  servant  whom 
he  had  confined  also  in  the  same  tower,  had  accidentally 
broken  a  blood-vessel.  On  the  sight  of  his  dangm*  her 
own  safety  is  thought  of  no  more;  and  she  waits  upon  him 
whh  all  that  tenderness  with  which  a  noble  mind  minis* 
ters  to  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow  creature.  Fitzmaurice, 
however,  conveniently  dies :  and  declares  her  his  niece 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  injured.  » 

This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  story^  omitting  all  the 
love-business  between  Miss  Mongomerie  and  Lord  Hazel- 
ford,  and  Alinda  and  Sir  Herbert  Molineiix.  The  follow* 
ing  description  of  the  manag^ement  of  an  Irish  gentleman's 
bouseholdTwill,  perhaps,  he  amusing  to  our  readers,  and 
teach  our  fiur  nriends  econohiy  in  domestic  concerns. 
When  the  haughty  Lady  Molineux  paid  a  visit  to  her  bus* 
band^s  rdations  in  Ireland, 

*  Bfrs.  Dalton  perceiving  that  her  ladyship  grew  weary,  she 
conducted  her  to  the  rooms  that  vtrere  prepared  to  receive  her, 
which  were  not  very  uncomfortable,  as  every  room  in  the  house 
had  subscribed  a  something  to  decorate,  them.  On  observing 
her  ladyship  look  round,  Mrs.  Dalton  asked  if  aoy  thing 
^re  wanting.  **  No,''  said  her  ladyship,  almost  in  tears,  *'  but 
who  could  exist  in  this  place  without  breaking  their  heart?"  "  O, 
that  is  the  last  tbinj:!  should  think  of,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  gayl)  .  **  \ 
have  been  fifteen  years  at  Balgoney  and  never  was  sad,  and  yet 
I  was  a  smart  girl  when  I  came  first.  At  eifrbfeen  1  married 
Dalton,  with  a  nominal  property  of  two  tbousuud  a  >ear;  though 
somehow  we  can  make  out  but  eight  hundred ;  but  what  qf  that  \  ' 
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Xwm-M  bappy  asthe  day  I  marrM.   I  never  flO  f^lJl jt^m. 
Ij^iwe  I  can't  afford  it;  but  I  have  neiglibours  eoougl^i  ^MpLf 
bave  ten  children  aud  tweoty  servants,  to  Ihat  ive  iiave  a  towi| 
io  ourselves,  and  I  have  iny  coach  and  my  car»and  am  looked  up  ^ 
to  as  the  queen  of  the  country."    "A  coach  and  a  car,  and 
twenty  servants,"  exclaimed  her  ladysliip,  "iippn  only  eiglithiifi- 
drcd  a  year,  with  ten  children  to  feed  aud  maintain,  tis  out  of* 
the  nature  of  things  !"    "  Wait  awhile,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Dalton.    *' In  the  first  place,  the  coach  is  an  heir  looiu 
with  the  estate ;  and  hy  the  help  of  the  blacksmith  and  good 
strong  ropes  it  serves  at  particular  times.    The  car  is  what  we 
use  to  bring  the  turf  from  the  bogs;  on  which,  when  we  §c^ 
abroad,  we  put  a  palliase  and  feather  bed ;  then  I  and  the  eldc^ 
girls  set  ourselves  at  ease,  singing  and  laughing  merrily,  and  if  we 
rpU  off  tbe  laugh  is  loader,  as  no  harm  can  arise  from  die  ttim- 
lile*  At  to  servants  we  might  keep  a  Imndrect  of  theifa^  as.  the  . 
lArtter  Ive  export         mora  fo^tter-milk  than  leeds  tM  servants. 
*nd  the  pigs ;  potatoes  ire  not  only  grow,  but  exporf,  as  well 
as  feed  the  ftnily  upon  i  Ibr  my  ohiSdiea  rarely  thste  of -^Mity 
and  habstmakes  thev  prefer  thellghter  lood.  1¥lMn  I  have  a 
yevBg  one»  which  sometfaaas  happens  onpe  ia  year»  off  it  gnas  4ib|i 
pament  'tis  born,  and  I  send  as  many  ^Bgs  of  potatoes  as  there 
are  children  in  the  Jiurse's  ^amKy,  or  more  if  it  is  ia^ire<l«  vhUa 
inycbikl  stays  withberi  a  bag  pf  oatmeal  now  and  fkf^  js.M 
extra  present  for  good  care  of  n^  bantling.   At  four  years  oM 
I  take  it  home,  and  send  it  for  a  month  to  my  infirmary;  (for 
we  all  of  us  have  a  room  of  that  kind)  there  my  old  nurse  puri- 
fies the  child  from  the  irruption  it  is  sure  to  contract  when  it 
first  goes  off,  which  is  a  thing  of  course,  and  thought  wholesome 
amongst  us  ;  when  cleansed  I  take  to  it,  and  let  it  loose  without 
.   shoes,  stockings,  or  hat,  till  it  is  ten  years  old :  and  finer  crea- 
tures }ou  never  beheld  than  my  whole  brood.  *  1  am  very  proud 
of  them,  and  would  shew  them  oft  with  any  ten  in  the  kingdom. 
My  farm  supplies  me  with  every  thing,  and  I  would  not  change 
situations  with  any  one,  bad  as  you  think  it  is."  **  Astoiiishing^** 
cried  her  ladyship,    bi^t  bow  will  yoi^  educate  these  biats,  and 
put  them  into     fvorid  r  <>They  nmst  lake  tbeDr- ohanea^"* 
teplied  Mrs.  Balton.   t'They  can  most  qf  them '  anrila  an4 
md»  aslDurbntlar  stands  sdioolmaslsr,  and  Dahoa  tapaoCs. 
^belr  progress;  and  they  sing  and  danoe  in^Mitely;*''  '^tta 
Wlerl  how  has  he  time  to  give  tessonsr  niked  bar  ladyship. 
<50 my  dear  soul/  cried  Mrs.  Dalton,  ''he  is  every  thing; 
schoolmaster,  coaokman»  sa|ter  of  beef  and  pork,;;tbnt  is^  bsdfi, 
Ifae  principal  iu  every  thkg;  for  he  has  so  many -to  command, 
that  I  may  add,  he  is  boiiB&-steward  and  overseer ;  and  when 
company  are  in  the  batne,  add  butler  to  the  list  of  his  occupfr" 
licos."    "  What  a  treasure  is  t|]is  man,^  said  her  ladyship ;  I 
never  heard  of  the  likci  what  wiU  asy  Bnglisb  coacoiDbs  tlunk 
^fthisl  what  a  lesson  for  them." 

Tk|e  Uvely  charactei;  of  Judy^  the  iiuk,  servant,  who  at-« 
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UloiBVf^  Alinfh,  very  muck  oontrihates  to  enliven  the 
whele ;  and  U  poa  of  the  bept  and  most  natural  Qhamcters 


rim  ie  Frwice^  de  1661  #  1789,  par  uH  miden  Offickr 
deiaMtaine  Jtiyak  de  Frfmee.   Loedres:  8e  trouve 


TH£S£  essays  on  the  French  marine  firom  1661  to  1789,  ' 
or  from  the  de^th  of  Gardimil  Mazarine  to  the  KevolutkNiy 
appear  to  be  the  performance      an  officer  ai  the  navy  in 
the  time  of  the  monarchy,  of  coqsiderable  abilihr,  expe* 
fience,  and  observation.   He  mokes  a  variety  of  sensiMie 

.femarks  on  the  marttipie  aflkirs  of  France  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI;  lind 

.  cnticises  the  state  of  the  French  navy,  with  the  causes  of 
its  inorease  or  dediQe,  its  excellencies'  or  defects,  dqrihf 
those  important  portions  of  European  history, 
^  Between  the  year  1661  and  1789,  the  French  navy  expe* 
lienced  great  vicissitudes  and  alterations.  It  was  both 
created  and  destroyed,  and  created  and  destroyed  agata« 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  Louis  XVI  paid*  great  attention 
to  the  French  navy ;  and  in  the  next  war,  afler  the  fleet  of 
France  was  combined  with  that  of  Spain,  it  became  tdmoat 
4ouhlfol  whether  the  £nglish  qr  their  enemies  were  tiu» 
sovereigns  of  jthe  ocean.  The  French  and  Spaniards  had 
atleast  a  numerical  superiority  t  and,  in  1779,  they  w^ 
roasters  of  the  chann^  and  threatened  a  descent  on  the  ' 
coast  of  Devonshire. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  examines  the  causes  of 
the  difference  between  the  maritime  prosperity  of  {iiiglaa4 
lind  ot*  France.  '  •  , 

'  *The  CQnstructipD  of  the  frcnch  ships,'  says  he,  <  is  stipeiisr 
«e  that  ef  the  English  ]  sad  I  think  that  the  oflfictra  of  the ' 
Fmoh  naiiae  Mfe  more  theercticil  knswiedge  than  tfaor 
rivals.'^  The  difference  which  exists,  notwithstanding  their  ,  vioi* 
-yity,  in  the  elinnteof  the  two  hmgdeos^  m  tiietr  pvoduflioos  and 
tieipgeograpbicfl  ailinitioiit  appears  to  me  the  nrst  cause  whaeh 
kai  opem^  on  tiie  state  of  th^r  BMrine.  'France  produces 
motetham  suffipicat  fiwr  the  consuoiption  of  its  inbabitanti«  Its 
^Ipifite  is  generally  mild,  bat  vaiiedy  and  ^ea  hot  in  some  of 
th^  profioces^  This  favours,  the  growth  of  a  ^reat  variety  of 
•productions,  the  lo\y  price  of  which  places  them  within  the  reach 
9f  the  ioiyer  prders  of  the  peop^  i|hiist  the  hgr^  ^uantit^  ren* 
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ders  them  objects  of  an  advantagous  export.    In  Enp^land  the 
temperature  is  equally  moderate,  but  it  is  not  suHicienti^  varied 
'  to  ripeD  many  fruits ;  and  it  is  only  at  great  expense  that  she 

'  procures  those  objects  which  go  beyond  tfie  Decessaries  of  life* 
Engtand  dtfes  not  even  grow  all  the  com  which  is'^ni^cessary  for 
her  eonsumption ;  and,  in  this  respect,  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  foreigners.  Her  metails  and  her  wool  are  the  only  na- 
tural prc^uctions  which  she  can  export.  The  coasts  of  France 
and  its  geographical  position  are  less  happily  disposed  for 
commercial  and  maritime  aggrandisement.  France  indeed  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  having  good  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  ocean  ;  but,  to  unite  the  squadrons  which  are  fitted 
out  in  those  different  stations,  is  always  a  tedious  operation  and 
Uable  to  be  interrupted  h\  the  enemy.  The  ports  wliieh  are  in 
the  north  nf  Britanny  are  t'ettrrcd  in  their  comnierrin]  proceed- 
ings iu  time  ot"  war.  England,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
German  Ocean,  appears  invited  to  keep  (he  keys.  Her  coasts 
which  are  iiiorc  than  twice  as  extensive  as  those  of  France  were 
in  abound  with  excellent  har!)onrs,  several  of  which  are 

fit  for  arsenals,  and  the  conununicauon  between  which  is  not  in- 
terrupted by  any  foreign  localities.  But  the  ditleience,  which 
exists  in  the  maritime  |)iospcrity  of  these  two  powers,  is  more 
the  effect  of  their  social  institutions  than  of  anj?  other  cause. 
The  spirit  of  nations  has,  at  all  times,  been  subjeet  to  th^  in- 
fluence of  these  institutibiiH.  It  was  that  influence  which  pro- 
duced the  great  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans;  hence 

'  in  India  the  peccable  Hindoos  liave  been  subdu^  by  the  fol- 
lowers ^of  Mahomet,  whilst  the  Europeans  rule  over  both;  and 
hence  the  Tartars,  who  are  at  once  pastoral  and  military,  still 
preserve  their  independence.' 

In  his  observations  on  the  warflrom  1778  to  1783,  tb> 
fnitbor  says  that  Loais  XVI  was  principallj  induced  ta' 
engage  is  it  in  ofder  to  restore  the  honour  of  his  marine* 
<  This,'  says  he,  <  was  also  the  wish  of  France.'  The 

.eommeroe  of  Fnince  was  certainly  better  protected  in  this 

.  than  in  former  wars ;  but  its  most  unfortunate  result  wa^, 
that  it  brought  on  the  Revolution,  which  destroyed  both 
the  moparch  and  the  monarchy ;  and  led,  in  its  consequeiH 
ces,  to  the  temporary  annihilatioa  of  the  French  eommeroe 
and  marine. 

The  author  makes  some  good  remarks  on  the  pdicy  of 
having  a  body  of  seamen  ia  constant  readiness  to  man  tke 
navy.  He  recommends  with  respect  to  the  navy  the  iml* 
tatien  4>f  the  mode  which  some  governments  have  adoptied 
with  respect  to  their  armj.  ^  In  time  of  peace  they  reduce 
the  number  of  soldiers  in  every  company,  whilst  they  pre- 
serve the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  entire/ 
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Hence,  when  a  war  breaks  out,  they  knou  that  the  exam- 
ple, the  discipline,  and  conversation  of  the  old  soldier^ 
will  soon  produce  discipline  and  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  . 
new.  The  author  thinks  that  a  similar  advantage  woulcf 
result  to  the  navy,  if  the  government  would  keep  constant- 
ly in  its  pay  a  certain  number  of  rogriners  of  all  kinds/ 
univalent  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  crews  which  man  the 
royal  navy.  The  sailors,  whom  they  selected  for  the 
purpose,  should  be  those  who  have  given  proo^  'of  most' 
nautical  skill,  or  who  may  peKform  the  functions  of  gon-' 
ners,  sail-makcrs,  carpenters,  caulkers,  or  steersmen.  This 
establishment  would  more  than  detiray  its  own  expence 
by.  the  various  useful  works  relative  to  the  marine  in 
which  it  might  be  employed  botli  at  home  and  abroad  in 
time  of  peace  ;  and  by  the  facility  which  it  would  afford 
for  equipping  the  fleet  in  time  of  war.  ' 

The  observations,  Which  the  author  makes  6n  naval 
promotion,  and  on  the  ineans  of  preventing  it  from  being 
influenced  by  favopir  rather  than  by  merit,  are  not  unwor* 
thy  of  consideration  even  in  this  countiy,  though  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  state  cf  the  old  French  ma- 
fine. — It  is  dtfticult  indeed  in  any  system,  however  judi* 
ctousiy  regulated,  to  exclude  the  interposition  of  favour 
io  the  prejudice  of  merit;  but  this  may  always  be  eflfected 
in  a  great  degree ;  and  perfection  is  more  to  be  desired, 
than  to  be  expected,  and  rather  to  be  sought  than  to  be  ob« 
tained  in  any  human  instit utions. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  minister  of  marine,  or  first  lord  of 
the  admindty,  he  says,  with  great  truth,  that  very  rl liferent 
talents  are  requisite  in  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  na* 
val  administration  j  and  those  which  are  required  in  the  cap- 
lain  of  a  ship  or  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  A  sea-offioer 
should  be  acquainted  with  thai  variety  of  details  which  re- 
late to  the* structure,  equipment,  and  management  of  a 
ship.  See.  but  a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  should  consider 
things  more  in  the  mass,  and  should  embrace  in  one 
grand  viewthe  protection  of  thecoast,  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  colonies  of  a  countrv.   He  should  discern  at  a 

fiance  this  situation  where  the  enemy  is  most  vulnerable; 
e  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  force 
in  men,  and  ships,  and  money,  which  are  at  his  disposal; 
the  countries  from  which  he  can  best  procure  t)ie  naval 
stares  of'which  be  is  in  need ;  and  the  didpositions  of  neu^ 
tial  powers.  Theknowledge  indeed  which  is  requisite 
fi»  a  naval  efliGer  and  for  a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  of 
a  very,  difierent  kind.  Hence  there  are  few  good  admirala 
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who  make  good  first  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  More  of  the 
BainuticC  of  nautical  detail  are  requisite  in  the  one,  and 
more  sagacity  of  political  observation,  or  extent  of  poll- 
ticanntelligence  are  neces-arv  in  the  othe**. 

Lnder  tne  head  of'  'J^uiiqnes^^  the  author  t^ives  the 
result  of  hi'^  ol)sei  vaiiuns  on  the  events  of  the  Amei  ic;in 
war.    Tiie  cannon  decide  the  fate  of  engragements  at  s(  a  ; 
and  the  advantage  must  be  in  favour  of  him  ^^  lio  can  dis- 
charge the  greatest  weiafht  of  shot  in  the  same  space,  or 
whose  guns  take  the  snre-i  aim.    A  ship,  wliich  is  in  chase 
of  another,  ougiit  to  endeavour  to  shoot  away  its  masts 
iii  order  to  overtake  it.    The  ship,  which  is  compelled  to 
fly,  should  endeavour  to  do  the  same.    luit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  thetse  circuniRlances,  the  author  «ays  that  we- 
oue^ht  to  fire  at  the  hull  of  an  enemy,  since  it  is  only  by 
dismonntini^  his  guns,  and  killinp:  his  gunners,  that  we  can 
silence  his  hre;  and,  till  hei  fire  is  silenced,  no  ship  should 
surrender.    In  an  engagement  of  two  ships,  when  one  of 
them  shqots  away  the  roasts  of  her  adversary,  she  may 
Jiope  to  take  an  advantageous  position  either  fore  or  aft; 
and  do  her  much  mischief  without  being  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  receiving  any  in  return.    But  as  it  is  difficult  tp 
deprive  a  ship  of  its  masts  so  as  to  render  it  ungovernable, 
the  attempt  is  usually  a  loss  of  shot  and  time,  whilst  th© 
,  Jre  may,  with  more  effect,  be  directed  at  the  hull. 

In  the  section  of  tlie  work  entitled  '  Colonies,^  the  au- 
thor remarks  that  the  ii^uropean,  ])oi  n  under  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  seems  adapted  to  inhabit  all  parts  of'the  globe. 
His  industry,  combined  w^th  his  science,  furnishes  him 
with  the  means  of  resisting  the  equatorial  heat  and  the 
polar  co]fj.  And,  wherever  he  forms  an  establishment, 
we  see  him  live,  increase,  and  prosper,  notwithstanding 
tiie  obstacles  by  which  the  establishment  is  opposed,  when 
it  is  directed  by  ability  and  skill.  It  is  a  matter  of  curious 
speculation  whether  the  whole  world  will  not  be  finally 
peopled  by  £uropeaQ6,  That  portion  of  it,  whidi'is  de^ 
nominated  Amenca,  will  certainlj  im  tiie  end  bo  oadrelf 
peopled  by  natioas  of  European  origin,  Earopeen  colo^ 
nies  have  at  present  alnost  eflluoed  the  aboriginBl  inha- 
bitaiits ;  and  it  is  ipore  than  probable  that  ihey  will  at 
last  entirely  disappear.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the 
fide  <>f  populatio*  which,  in  the  ii^niHiig,  passed  from 
<4sia  into  Europe,  will  experience  an  inverse  directioni 
md  be  voUed  firon  tbo  remotest  west  to  the  farthest  east. 

JRurofMrnH^iom^WKty^  botli  vmlitl  aM  mpoi?d| 

'        .       .  •  • 
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than  the  Asiatics  ;  and  if  European  colonies  should  CTer 
become  very  numerous  in  the  East  Indies,  we  believe  that 
the  native  populatioa  would  gradually  vanibli^  or  be  swept 
away. 

The  author  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  emancipation 
of  South  America  \\\\\  tiaaiiy  be  fatal  to  the  West  lodfli 
islands,  whose  wealth  depends  upon  th^  cuitivatioai  of  the 
sugar  cane. . 

*  This  plant,'  says  he,  *  rtquires  only  a  moderate  heat, 
wliich  is  generaii)'  tuund  up  to  ihe  ihirly-tifth  degree  of  hui* 
tude,  and  cousequeutly  in  a  zoii<;  greater  than  hail' Ihe^huhit- 
able  globe.  Here  the  proprietors,  not  being  <>bliged  to  employ 
large  capitals  in  order  to  procuce  labourers,  will  be  able  tq  sell 
tbeir  product  at  a  mach  lowei*  price*  The  sugars  of  Mezioo 
are  already  sold^cbeaper  at  new  Tork  tliao  those  of  Jamaica* 
Though  the  coosumption  of  this  article  became  almost  indis* 
pensable  from  the  number  of  uses  to  which  it  is  sppHedrTct  it 
is  limited  in  its  extent  in  Europe ;  and  it  will  experience  suc^ 
cessive  diminutions  of  price  in  proportion  as  the  improvement 
of  the  roads  shall  facilitate  the  exportation ;  and  when  Eit<* 
topeans,  by  importii^  it  <jHrectly  from  the  territory  of  Mexico^ 
shall  encoura<^  the  augmentation  of  the  commodity  in  that  part 
of  the  world/ 

The  mighty  establishment  of  the  English  in  the  East 
Indies  excites  the  surprize  and  admiration  of  the  author* 
It  is  indeed  the  most  singular  phenomenon  in  the  bister^ 
of  colonization.  What  indeed  can  be  more  extraordiiwiry 
than  to  behold  comparatively  only  a  handful  of  Europeans 
in  the  pay  of  a  company  of  merchants,  rule  over  an  im«- 
mense  territory,  and  hold  in  sabjection  c^ty  raillimia  of 
inhabitants!  This  mercantile  company,  whatever  nnrf  lie. 
the  obloquy  whi(^  it  has  expevieneed,  or  the  vickleBce  with 
which  it  has  been  iwiled,  must  certainly  liave-  ^^tlnbited 
talents  of  no  common  kind ;  and  indeed  a  degree  of  poHey 
and  of  wisdom  which  has  not  often  been  surpassed,  Iq  faaM 
obtained  such  a  prodigious  sovererj^nty,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  jealous  hostility  of  tho 
oth^Br  European  nations. 

,In  bis  concluding  remarks  the  author  says  that,  when 
we  consider  the  history  of  the  P'rench  marine,  we  are 
ntradK  by  the  facility  with  which  that  kiBgd'^m  has  conti- 
09al]^.  repaired  its  losses  b^  the  simple  expedient  of  order 
aiia  economy.  Hence  he  infers  that  France,  Ijy  the  great 
riches  of  its  soil,  .ought  principally  to  attend  to  its 
<ultur«J' prosperity,  am  to  pi^  no  more  attention  to  corn* 
merce  than  what  is  necessary  to  give  an  increased  value  to 
<  its  lenritorial  productions;  Tliough  Louis  XIT.  had  a 
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Ufjr  to  create^  jel  im  1675  lie  obtained  a  wxpemviiy  over 
tiie  combined  fleets  'of  Spain  and  Holland ;  and  in  MOQ' 
direr  those  of  England  and  Holland.  ^  But  the  great  nutn** 
ber  of  enemte^,  which  his  ambition  had  excited  tow^ds^ 
the  conclasioii  of  his  reign,  exhausted  his  resoorces,  and 
aanihilaled  his  marine*  Cardinal  flear^,  who  was  mw 
nifiter  in  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  did  not 
give  much  attention  to  the  Fremm  navy,  though  he  greatl^;^ 
benefited  his  countiy  by  his  economical  and  pacific  adroi* 
nistration.    In  the  war      1740  the  united  navies  of 
France  and  Spain  were  too  weak  to  contend  long  against 
that  of  this  country  ;  and  at.ihe  re-estabiishment  of  peace 
in  1748,  France  was  without  ships,  monej^  or  credit. 
But,  in  1756,  the  navy  of  France  was  again  in  sufficient 
fbrce  to  excite  the  maritime  jealousy  of  this  country; 
though  at  the  peace  in  1763,  France,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
her  North  American  colonies,  was  in  a  worse  state  than 
at  the  preceding  peace.    In  1778  the  French  navy  Ijecanie 
again  superior  to  that  contempt,  which  amongst  nations  is 
produced  by  weakness;  and,  combined  with  the  Spanish 
licet,  it  at  least  showed  that  it  was  not  incapable  oi'  a  tur- 
luidable  riyalry  with  that  of  this  counti  y.    Thus  we  can- 
not but  lie  struck  by  the  remark  which  tlie  author  has 
made  on  the  rapidity  with  wliicii  1  ranee  has  repaired  her 
immense  nuuitime  losses  in  the  shoi  t  intervals  of  repose 
•^vliich  the  wars  of  <he  last  century  and  a  lialf  have,  al- 
lowed;  and  which,  if  we  except  the  long  peace  during  the 
administration  of  Flenry  in  France,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  ihigland,  have  indicated  rather  a  cessation  of 
fictual  hostilities  than  the  security  of  undissembled  repose, 
in  which  the  spiyit  of  peace  presides  at  theheba  oi  iiations. 
In  the  year  1789  the  tbllowiug  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  relative  force  of  the  diocrent  maritime  powers  in 
£!urope.  i 
.  •  ,  England    -   •   -    120  ships  of  the  line, 

\       ;      France    -    -   -     Co       ditto  . 
"  ,  .  Spain  -   -   -  -     60  ditto 

.  Russia  .  .    -    -    40      ditto  < '  , 

Holland  -    -  :     80      ditto  t  ,  .  . 

Swedten   -    .   -     28  ditto 

Denmark  -  -  18  ditto 
Thus  we  see  that,  at  this  period,  the  navies  of  FrMie 
and  Spain  had,  at  least,  a  numerical  superiority  to  thai  of 
this  country;  and  that,  though  England , was' fiur  superidj 
to  any  one  of  the  maritime  powers,  her  maritime  supremacy 
was  more  ambtiruous  and  disputable  than  it  has^'sinc^ 
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been.  The  revolutionary  war  has  hardly  left  any  navy  in 
Europe  but  that  of  this  country;  and  the  English  fleet 
has  become  paramount,  not  only  by  the  annihilation  of 
that  of  other  nations^  but  by  a  great  positive  addition  to 
its  strength.  France  certainly  at  present  possesses  greater, 
resources  tbr  building  ships  than  at  any  former  period  of 
her  history  ;  and  though  she  cannot  so  readily  make  sailors 
as-she  can  construct  shi])s,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that, 
whatever  torm  her  g-oveniment  may  hereafter  assume,  or 
however  her  present  overgrown  power  may  ultimately  be 
reduced,  it  is  so  probable  as  to  be  almost  certain  that  she 
will  again  emerge  into  a  naval  power  of  considerable 
magnitude.'  The  author  thinks  that,  as  the  wealth  of 
France  is  I'ather  agricultural  than  conimercial,  she  ought 
not  to  ai^pire  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  but  rather  to 
the  attainment  of  tliat  degree  of  maritime  strength  which 
might  render  her  an  efficacious  arbiter  in  the  disputes  of 
other  naval  powers.  But  we  must  exterminate  the  spirit 
of  ambition,  which  has  so  long  predominated  in  the  French 
councils  in  every  reign,  and  under  every  species  of  gon 
vernment,  l>efore  we  can  expect  that  those  who  administer 
the  aifatrs  of  that  country,  will  make  it  their  object  to 
render  France  the  great  mediator  ol  peace,  and  the  effi- 
cacious barrier  against  those  continual  wars  which  she, 
more  than  any  other  power,  has  been  the  means  of  fo- 
menting in  the  world.  This  spirit  of  ambition  is,  in  the 
present  period,  more  than  ever  vigorously  active  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  ThuiUeries. 

.  ♦  ■* 


Art*  1%,— Leaves  of  Laurel ;  or^  new  probationary  Odei 
for  the  •oaeant  Laureatship.    Collected  and  Edited  by 
Q.  Q.  and  W.  W.   Becket  and  Porter,  181^ :  Twenty- 
fi>ur  Pages.  '    *  ^    i  . 

WE  were  so  much  out  in  our  judgment  on  a  little 
work  entitled  *  Rejected  Addresses,'  which,  at  the  time 
of  reviewing  it,  we  supposed  to  contain  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  those  bards  whose  initials  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  several  performances,  but  which  we  have 
sipce  understood  to  t>e  a  most  impudent,  though  certainly 
a  rery  witty,  Anqgery,  that  we  must  be  cautious  how  we 
kdvanee  on  a  ground  so  similar  as  that,  which  is  presented 
to  us  under  the  form  of  the  present  compilation.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  H  is  certainli/  not  truCy  (and  we  speak  thus 
fiMitively  in  consequence  of  baring  mad^  the  most  labo- 
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ffoitn  enquiries  Irt  quarters  the  moat  Unexceptloiiabie^ 
that  Mr.  Grimaldi  the  jiida^e,  or  Sadler's  Welk  thd 
place,  appointed  for  the  choice  of  poet  laureat.  Thw^ 
with  some  impatient  critie^,  may  be  sufficient  to  thrisnf*' 
discredit  cn  7nnsf!e  on  the  whole  of  the  present  collectioii^ 
But  we  h;ivj^  thought  it  our  duty  to  e!«amine  the  pieces  it 
contains,  one  by  one,  and,  without  making  any  quotations, 
(which,  from  works  so  very  smnll,  would  be  to  copy  th^ 
whole  book),  shall  brielly  state  which  of  them  are,  in  oui* 
opinion  genuine,  and  which  not  so,  together  with  the  ge* 
i^eral  reason  that  has  tatiuenced  u»  in  each  particular  in- 
stance 00  a  diligent  $;iiaiiiiaatiofi  of  the  mtcrnal  evi^ 
dence. 

First  thert,  *  Pyeof  Pinner,  or  the  Suburban  Cottag^e,^ 
we  should  proiiounce  nut  i:^nmine.  It  does  not  bear  suffi- 
ipient  marks  of  that  laboured  inversion  and  tortuosity  of 
expression,  which  so  eminently  di6tirj£2;iush  the  exquisite 
po<*m  of  Gertrude.  *  The  PleaPiMT  s  of  Poetry^  mat/  he 
Mr.  Roo-er^'s,  though  we  cannot  pmuounce  that  it  is.  W© 
can  only  Mjiy,  the  lines  possess  all  his  sweetness  aikl  har« 
mony,  without  any  depth  of  thouo;ht  suiliciertt  to  mah« 
trs  doubt.  '  "The  T<ay  of  the  I/ast  Laureat'  is  bv  no  means 
equai  to  Mr.  Scott^  except  the  comparisoii  ol'  Ike  mocm^ 
that 

"'   *  haif-hid,  and  hixlf  displayed, 

tShoiTs  like  warm  bUish  of  Hi^hlanri  !iiaid^ 
,  Butj  red<ler  as  it  srleams  through  iieaven*  ^ 

Blushes  like  sinuer  unforgivcn/ 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  extremely  like  some  of  hi^ 
most  splendid  passao;^cs.  We  should  not  have  been  dis- 
posed to  allow  my  Lord  B.  the  credit  of  *  Man  Was  made 
to  Mourn,'  not  Ijecause  it  is  u?ihke^  but  because  itis/oo  l^ike 
certaJD  well  kuown  passages  of  Childe  Harold,  atid  we 
could  not  have  supposed  his  lordship  so  decided  a  pla- 
giarist from  himself.  But  there  is  one  line  lii  the  compo- 
aitkm  that  has  cLeter mined  us  m  favour  of  its  genuine- 
11688.    It  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  ^  Wliat  is  Mm i' 

*  His  iaal  iiuw  ion^  lus  feaist  how  short  in  sputi^  - 
./       Muiram  three  weeks ,      f(mr  months  Rhamawn* 

*  MidfUesox  Melodies  by  T.  M.'  is  a  close  parody  upon 
ODeo4  Mr.  Moore's  own  Irish  nu  lodges,  and  therefore  wtf 
should  say  not  f^tnuine,  Nevertheh^ss,  it  is  full  of  bpii?it» 
The  soiiaet  by  tlve  Rpt.  W.  L.  B.  bears  marks  of  identit/ 
that  include  us  to  a  uutereJit  jiici'^inent.  *  The  Parish  VoeQ 
by  the  liev.  G.  C.  is  not  very  characteristic  of  its  allegeil 


ioikitotfail<^  UTefi^  th(?  sw^e^f  CoWidge^s  ^  Re«i|rrectioii 
Tmg^dy,'  ftod  Soathejr's  <  BleesingB  of  a  gin^ure.'  ^  Th#. 
Ittottk  «Bd  tk»  Str4nger'  wealao  think  ftr  benoiitli  tliflf 
liofffii*  cignitj^  of  ffir*  Lewisw   But  Ifaeve  are  two  pkce* 
irtiieh'ottr  opinioii  in  decidedly  tfae  mreraey  and  we  ,wilL 
Hev^rifwrt  our  owh  judgments  again,  if  Mr.  Wonfeworth 
deni<^  ffuflih-a-bje,  Baby**^nd  Mr.  Spenber,  the  whinf- 
flieal  bttt  spirited,  little  eompositicin  eiltifled,  ^aPoemoii^ 
sevjend  Soqects.' — ^We  have  just  room  for  the  fii^t  'bf 
these  *  midoubted  originals/  and  produce  it  accord^nglj, 
'  A  ^bild  so  small,  I  cannot  tell  ^ 
How  small  she  was  indeed,  v 
.  Met  hie»  while  walking  la  the  deU^  .  '  - 

That's  nigh  to  Pioaer  mead. 

*  She  put  I'd  me  by  the  coat,  and  oh  1 
Slie  leok'd  as  if  she  wish'd  I'd  go. 
Where  stood  a  cottae^e  in  the  lane 

That  borders  ufm  Pinnec  pilaiik  - 
I  went  with  her — and  then  slie  satdl.  -  .  ** 

"  The  po<*t  laureat,  Pye,  is  de-id."  '  ^  ,  ' 
AU  me  !  I  answer  d  sad  j  aad  .  , 

We  reacii  d  llie  little  hou^e  of  woe*  » ,  -  i 

The  wicker  gate  was  open  d  wide,  .     .    -  • 

The  flowers  wer£  lrud<lcii  dow  n  beside*  ». 
It  look  d,  as  if  some  frieiid  iiad  pa^t  -   ,  , 

•  '    ^     Eager  on  P — c  to  look  his  last.  .  * 

I  ktiovv  Dot  -but  1  iieaved  a  si§h  — 

The  iittje  child  stood  weeping  by. 

We  eoter'd  at  the  cottage  door,  ,  , 

And  saw  the  man  who  was- no  more^ .  , 

That  cbjld — ^1  never  will  forsahe  her, 

Thongh  aneer'd  at  by  the  undertaker/  * 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  fFor^p SHrmit  fimikttrjf  Square,  Sunday' 

tMorjiln^,  Justus!  !5,  JMl*?,  on  the  Decntse  of  the  Hev.  Hugh 
IVorthin^i^n,  ichu  di<  d  .'alj/  IStS, /??  fhc  fortieth  Year  of  hia 
SettlemetU  at  Suiter  s  IJuiJ^  and  in  the  Sixti^-^rni  Year  his  .ige, 
With  a  complete  list  qf  lh€  ika(feet$  dbeutsed  at  the  nednetda^ 
JEvenhtg  Leeturtf  hekl  at  SdHer^s  HaUt  for  Fifteen  9ucceed§itg 
9Fhtter$*  BjfJolmMwiatA^M  Londons  Jherwuad>  ieiS,9ro» 
•  ts. 
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T^^S  if  ao  s^eeti^onate  tribute,  jlo  the  memory  of  awecthy 
ema  and  n  Christian  minister  of  coiisiderM4e  Uleats  a^d  titr 

Caix.  Sav/  VoL  iy  September^  laia.  Y 
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emplary  worth,  Mr.  Brans  lias  done  ample  justice  to  fhe  kilet- 
tectnal,  monl,  and  religious  character,  of  his  departed  fHetid* 
He  has  not  meted  out  to  bini  a  niggardly^  or  scanty  portion  dt. 
praise;  but  still  we  are  far  firom  thinking  that  he  has  praiaed 
him  more  than  he  deserved.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Worthinitei^ 
appear  to  have  been  admirably  calculated  both  to  impress  anijt 
tO.flioye  his  audience.  His  great  characteristic  was  that  earnest*, 
i|ess,  which  is  the  result  of  undisscmbled  sincerity ;  and,  where, 
the  preacher  is  thus  earnest,  it  is  almost  impossible  tor  Iiis 
hearers  to  be  li'slless.  The  two  specimeiii  which  Mr.  Evans  has. 
adduced  of  Mr.  W ortliingtou's  pulpit,  eioqueiu^e,  are  very 
forcible  and  animated.  '  . 

Art.  11.— *£etferf  to  fftr  Rm.  ifohn  Pye  Smitk',  Di  D*  0u  th0  Saer^Ue 

of  Christ;  occasioned  by  his  Sermim,  preached  March  11,  1819» 
be/ore  thr  Patrona  and  Students  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Aca^ 
demy  at  Uomerlon.  J,  J: ox*   l^oudoni  Jobason,  ISl^i  8f  o. 

«s.  6(1.  ... 

•  I  «  <         •  p 

THESE  letters  are  seven  in  niifl»ber,  and  on  the  following 
topics. — *  I.  Our  Sacrifices  in  general.— 11.  On  the  applicatiou 
of  sacrificial  languirge  to  the  death  of  Christ. — ill.  Propositions 
implied  in  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction. — IV.  Inconsistencies  con-, 
nected  with  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction. — y .  Scriptural  evidence 
for  tlie  doctrine  of  sahatiof\  hy  the  tree  jTrace  of  God.— VI. 
Comparison  of  the  moral  tendency  of  llie  doctrines  of  satisfac- 
tion and  tree  grace.-  -V!I.  Miscellaneous  Observations.' 

The  author  first  disputes  the  description  which  Dr.  S^nitii  had 
given  in  his  sermon  of  the  nature,  objects,  and  end  of  ancient 
sacrifices;  and  he  shows  that  the  account  of  Dr.  S.  is  not  suf- 
ficient!) comprehensive.  The  author  particidarly  combats  the 
notion  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  sacrifices  were  designed  as  symbols  or 
representations  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Sacrifices  were  not 
merely, acts  of  supplication,  but  of  thanksgiving;  and  they  con- 
sisted jipi  merely  of  animal,  J>ut  of  vegetable  offering. 

*\rk  the  whole  compass  of  sacred  history,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  and  from Jtf OSes  to  M^lacfai,  we'm^  with  no  trace  of 
any  known  -connection  between  sacrifices  and  the  vicarious  suf^ 
ferings  of  the  promised  Messiah.  Ceremonial  observances  are 
brought  into  contrast  with  holiness  of  heart  and  life' frequently; 
with  a  future  and  more  valuable  sacrifice,  never.' 

*  Your  hypothesis,'  continues  Mr.  Fo7[,  in  another  place, 
*  that  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  desitrned  representations  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  has  then  to  5ti:ugp!r  ^vith  the  follo\vini[^  dilficnl- 
ties  :  being  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  it  obvious ly  was  uot  the 
general  principle  on  which  they  were  founded;  liieir  ori!:iii  is 
unrecorded,  and  consequently  their  desigii  is  incapable  ot  direct^ 
proof ;  the  patriarchs,  wlio  offered  them  acceptably,  do  not  ap*- 
pear  to  have  been  conscious  of  any  such  reference;  it  is  unsup* 
ported  by  the  Levitical  institutions;  no  mention  of  it  occurs  ia 
the  pious  . meditations  of  holy  ,meu  oi  tho^ie  ages;  aud  whea 
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Iktj  are  repKMoted  as  conpa'ratively  worthless,  it  is  noifoimly 
reference,  not  to  a  fiitiife  and  greater  laorifiee,  but  to  moral 

obedience.'  •  *  'l 

la  Letter  II.  Mr.  Fox  shows,  that  the  passages  in  Scripture 
lative  to  the  eiFects  of  Ciin'st's  death  are  applied  to  tf;e  moral 
influences  of  that  event.    As  sacriiices  constituted  such  a  iai^^ 
part  of  the  ancient  Mosaic  ritual,  nnd  had  coiisequcntlv  very 
generally  aftected  the  theological  idiom  f>f  the  Jews,  it  would 
have  ^een  a  sort  of  prodigy,  as  it  %vould  have  bern  a  deviation 
from  llio  f  ieat  law  of  the  association  ot  idf:"^,  if  Jeui.^h  writers; 
in  spevikiiii;  of  t!je  N'ew  Dispensation  of  Chri-i,  had  nut  mingled 
what  they  said  vvitli  tl>e  j)lir.iseolof{y  to  vsiiich  they  hud  beeik  •  / 
earlv  arcustomefl  fn  the  school  of  Moses.    But  it  is  very  re- 
jiiarkable  liow  luueh  Jess  the  Unji^uage  of  Christ,  in  speaking  of 
his  improved  scheme  of  reli;;»ion,  is  tinctured  with  the  idiom  of 
the  Jewish  taw,  than  that  of  St.  Pavl.  .The  latter  is  for  ever 
accommodating  the  Jewish  phraseology  to  Cbrlstiaii  notions  ];* 
and  has  hence  contributed  not  a  little  to  perplei  modem  com* 
mentator^  in  their  explanations  of  the  Christian  doctrine*  *  <  ^ 
'*  The  author  o€  these  letters  argues  very  legitimately  in  Letter 
III.  that  if  we  admit  *  the  doctrine  of  Satigfactim^  we  must 
'  admit  the  consequences  which  may  be  fdrly  deduced  from  it» 
and  the  premises  upon  which  it  rests/  ' 

The  author  thus  begins  his  fourth  letter  to  Dr.  Smith. 

/  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand;  nor  can-a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines.  If  it  can  be  shown  tliat  yours  is  inconsistent 
with  itself,  it  will  at  least  prove  that  a  part  of  it  must  be  relin- 
quished: it  will  prove  that,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  the 
system  of  divine  revelation., 

'  The  first  contradiction  whicli  olfFers  itself  to  notice  is  that, 
on  your  system,  God  pardo7is  and  punishes  the  i^en/  same  offence, 
Christ  has  borne  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  believers,  and  yet 
they  are  said  to  be  forgiven.  A  debt  is  only  once  payable :  a 
crime  only  once  punishable.  Let  tlie  principle  of  substitution 
be  adiuitted  ;  still  the  sinner  cannot  be  lequired  to  suffer  both 
in  his  surety  and  his  own  person. '  If  another  fo^  him  has  dis<» 
charged  the  debt,  sustained  the  curse,  he  need  not  implore  his 
deliverance  of  the  mercy  of  God,  but  may  demand  tt  from  his 
justice.  When  a  man  tells'  me  that  God  has  forgiven  his  sins, 
and  in  the  same  breath,  thiit  Christ  endured,  in  hrs  stead,  the 
punishment  of  those  sins,  he  makes  two  assertions,  either  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  correct,  but  Which  cannot  both  be  true/ 

We  adduce  the  following  as  another  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Fox  ?»rgues  with  his  anti^gonist. 
.  *  \oM  have  laboured  hard  to  show  that,  although  when  Christ, 
who  was  God,  suffered,  God,  who  was  Christ,  did  not  suffer,  yet 
the  Divinity  ^Vas  not  unconnected  with  thns«'  snftcrinp.  What 
is  the  result  of  your  exrrtions?  That  althougli  only  the  human 
nature  of  the  Messiah  could  suffer,  yet  that    all  the  acts  and 
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sutTeiiugs  of  that  human  nature,  by  reason  of  its  union  with  the 
^  divine,  come  under  a  relatim  consideration  very  diffcreut  from 
that  nhich  similar  acts  and  sufferings  could  have  in  any  mere 
tnan."  This  uoiou  between  the  divine  .md  human  natures  either 
was  such  as  to  preserve  to  each  its  s<  parate  conscintisness,  in 
which  case  il  was  the  same  in  kind,  though  superiur  in  degree, 
to  that  which  the  prophets  possessed  :  br  it  must  have  giveii  ttifeitt 
but  one  indiYidaaF  cooscioiiBiieES ;  and  if  so;  the  Deity  anfiered^ 
On  the  hitter  si^poaitioii  yoor  i^liOive  comidt mtioo"  will  Jiot 
*  apply ;  an  the  foraei^'  it  wiU  not  be  pecnliar  tft'Chibt/^ 

It  b  as  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  hnman  pcisoii  tbdl 
he  sfaonld  not  have  infinite  knswled^,  as  that  he  slioiild  tmve 
ntional  poven.  He  who  has  the  £st  is  God ;  ho  who  ha&  not 
the  latter  may  be  a  bnite;  neither  can  he  pnoperiy  a  mmk  U. 
Christ  weie  God  he  conld  not  be  properly  a-  nan.  If  lie  yvtMt 
not  man,  he  could  not,  on  your  own  princi^eSy  nuike  satis£liction 
to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  men/ 

We  have  not  room  for  farther  notice  of  this  work ;  but  the 
p;ood  sense  merits  our  approbation.  The  rationtjl  Christian  will 
be  pleased  by  the  perusal;  and  it  may  help  to  «dify  thoi»  who 
are irratiouaL  '  '  . 

AaT.  12. — ^  Sermon  on  the  Texl  qf  St.  MatUiCfv,  Chap.  22^  f^'^ir 
'  Render  to  Ca^e^r  ike  iMift  wkich  ere  Ces$ttr%  and  ^  God  the 
Odngs  which  are  Cottti  preached  in  the  Bavarim  Mnd  Spanish  Co' 

thylic  Chapels^  London^  on  Sundays  the  Second  and  Nthih  of  May^ 
1813.  By  the  Brv.  Peter  Gandolphy,  Author  of  the  Two  Zetter9 
to  Dr.  Marth.   IH-inied  by  requeet*  IiOiidoai  Keating^  18IS>  4to. 

Is.     :      .  T  '  ' 

IN  thb  sermoiv  V^f'  Gandolpby-has  marked  out  the  line  of 
separation  between  tlie  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church  an() 
tlie  civil  power  of  the  state.  The  reverend  author  disclaims  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  v^ith  as  much  zeal  as  any  Protcstaat 
could  wish.  '  Popes,'  says  he,  '  are  but  individual  members  of 
the  church,  and  no  ways  priviieged  against  the  coiiimon  pas- 
sions or  failings  of  huuian  nature,  which  will  find  tlt<  ir  way  to 
the  sanctuary  as  well  as  to  the  throne.  There  is  no  nticle  of 
the  Catholic  faith  which  teaches  that  Popes  arc  eilhei  immacu- 
late, or  infallible.  Sinners  like  ourselves,  my  Brethren,  they 
have  even  been  dtipoaed  by  tlie  church  of  which  they  formed 
the  head.'  All  this  is  so  far  right,  and  as  it  should  be.  Butt 
Mr.  Gandolphy  proceeds  as  follows.  '  It  is  nof  to  Popes  ex«* 
clusively,  my  Brethren,  I  wbh  you  clearly  to  understand  tne^ 
but  to  the  Unimsal  Church,  to  the  body  of  iUpfistor$f  v^ker 
eoUeeted  or  diyteraed,  thai,  we  hok  fir  infaU3nlit$/  dficfme* 
.Now  the  sagacious  author  musrcertainly  be  awane  'tl«at„  if  up 
pastor  of  the  churchy  singly,  be  exempt  from  errpr,  jdl  tlie  pa&i* 
tors  put  together  cannot  fcje  infallible.  InfaJUbility  cannot  arise 
out  of  a  congregated  mass  of  fallible  j^ersons.  Where  a  churc^ 
or  council  is  fi^ble  individually^  it  cannot  be  infallible  in  the 
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9g^regate.  Tfce  more  fsUtfole  persons  yoa  bring  together  to  dedd^ 
on  any  particular  doctrine,  you  do  not  proportionally  diminisJi 
the  chances  of  a  wrong  decision.  As  no  cburcui  therefore,  whether 
Romish  or  Protestant,  has  or  can  have  any  iofailible  mode  of 
determining  wiiat  doctrines  are  true,  and  what  faise,  this 
proves  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  right  of  private 
jiKigment,  in  matters  of  theological  opinion.  This  riirht  is 
the  Great  Chartfh  of  Protestantism;  a?i(l  it  uKitters 
not  whether  it  be  tuken  away  by  a  pope,  or  a  counril,  or  an  as- 
sembly of  Divines,  or  a  body  of  articles.  Wliere  it  is  not  al- 
lowed without  limitation  or  restraint,  there  Protestantism 
may  exist  in  name,  but  the  reality  is  vanished  ;  and  the  substance 
gone.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Gaadolphy.  We  entirel^y  absent  to 
what  he  says  about  tbe  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  io  the  worst  of 
times ;  and  though  we  do  not  coincide  with  him  in  opinion  re*- 
apecting  tbe  infallibility  even  of  a  General  coundl,  yet  we 
Inspect  him  as  ^  Catholic  for  tbe  following  declaration. 

*  Had  the  Pontiff  btmielC  however,  landed,  you  will  say,  upon 
'onr  shores,  as  »  priest,  and  a  Catholic,  would  you  have  dared  to 
resist  his  laahdate  ?  The  very  child  tha^  learns  hb  catechism 
nan  distinguish  for  you;  my  Brethren*  tietween  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  of  the  Pope -the one  essential  to  the  cfa»* 
lacter  of  Chief  Pastor,  the  other  merely  accidental.  1  answer, 
therefore,  iny  dut$f  wmdd  hate  tmtgkt  me  Io  preach  up  9pposirion 
nmnH  him,  a$  m  enemy  to  my  sovereign  and  conntri; :  nnd  had 
jThnn  a  Catholic  prince,  I  ivould  have  carried  Wffr  to  the  very 
gates  of  his  capital.  Hut  there,  though  1  helm  hi  him,  by  the 
iate  of  war,  despoiled  of  all  princely  di<»nity  and  contnicd  in  a 
dungeon,  still  would  I  revere  him  a«  the  vicar  of  Jesus  CliriU 
and  the  Universal  Head  of  the  Universal  Church.' 

As  fur  as  the  Protestant  adheres  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  large  denonnnation  of  Clu  istians  to  which  he  beIon»rs,  the 
leading  difference  between  bun  aiul  the  Catholic  is,  Ibal  Ibe  iirst 
forms  bis  creed  upon  inquiry;  and  the  last  takes  it  upot)  trust. 
The  one  acknowledges  no  guide  in  matten  of  iaith  but  his  own 
reasonable  convictidn  ;  the  other  abandons  his  bdief  to  thedeci- 
^aionsof  a  generartouncih  The  one  is  goveroed  more  by  reason, 
the  other  by  authority.  But,  in  proportion  as  intellectual  io- 
l^vement  becomes  more  diffused  and  scriptural  knowledge  more 
general,  live  trust  tlie  Catholic  will  more  and  more  ^ssitikilate  to 
the  Protestant,  in  allowing  the  right  of  private  judgment  even  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  of  taking  for  his  motto  in  matters  of  theo- 
logical opinion  as  well  as  in  opinions  of  other  kinds, 
NuUius  9ddictiis  junue  in  verba  magistii, 

itav*  Letter  la  ifte  ilev.'lV  fFM$$&nt  MMlMsdly  htePm- 

^  Vemgf ,  London*  Baynes,  1818,  8vo.  Is. 

THIS  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Young,  like  his  former  work,  exhibits 
much  fo4:cc  and  causticity  of  remark,   i^ut,  a^  tiie  true  spirit  of 
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religion  is  not  one  of  strife  but, of  peace  and  good  will,  we  are 
always  sorry  to  see  theological  controversy  degenerate  into  any 
thing  like  personal  altercation. 

POETRY. 

itET>  H*—Tke  Shannon  and  ike  Che$apt«Uce^  a  Poem,  iliondonf  Cra^ 

dock, 181S. 

THE  glorious  conduct  of  the  Shannon  in  tlie  enpias^n^f  nt 
witli  liie  Chesapeake  is  well  worthv  of  being  ceJehrated  in  verse. 
It'  TyrtaHis  h^d  been  living,  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  dub- 
ject  of  more^  resplendent  beroisn  for  hb  song.  T|ie  present 
writer  has  not  the  energy  of  the  Grsecinn  bard ;  but  he^  has  -some 
merit  in  attempting*  what  be  bas  iailed  in  executing  so  success- 
fully as  we, could  wish. 

Ib^GaultKin^  vf  Ragah^  a  Trae-fc  Drama,  in  Three  Parity 
London,  Ilickraan,  ibicJ. 

This  is  '  the  first  effort  of  an  infant  muse,  on  the  side  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue/  As  the  age  of  the  writer  is  so  tender  and  the 
intention  so  good,  we  shall  not  stay  to  cavil  at  particular  <letects, 

but  shall  regard  ihe  performai:ce,  lik<'  \h^-  hmh  of  spiiiig,  as  the 
promise  both  (.f  tiowers  and  fruit.  Bur,  if  liie  autlior  e(»inposes 
more  tragedie?,  we  would  reromniend  laini  not  to  let  tlieni  jingle 
in  rhvine.  The  iliiiisiness  of  the  Irench  languav*^"  rHimof  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  blank  verse;  nor  can  an  En^lisii  liagedy  well 
be  written  so  as  to  iiiteiedt,  if  it  be  wnlteu  in  rh>n)e.  lihvme 
gives  to  dialogue,  at  least  in  our  language,  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  ijurieat^uc  for  the  seriousness  and  palhua  of  the  Tragic 
uiuise. 

Ai^T>  V%^The  Bival  Chiefs;  or.  The  Battle  qf  the  Bojfne,  a  Poem^ 
in  ^ije  Book&.  London,  Under wood«  1813. 

TO  those  who  love  jingling  verse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  ' 
pot  eafe  mucb  about  the  absence  of  sense,  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  author  pays  Mr.  Walter 
jStcott  the  compliment  of  taking  Marmion  for  his  model;  and 
be  also  tells  us,  at  the  close  of  his  introduction,  that  he  dedi- 
cates his  poem  to  the  *  Sweet  Minstrel  of  the  North."  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  Norttiern  Minstrel  will  thank  the  au* 
Ihor  of  the  Battle  of  tfie  Boyne  for  the  favour  of  dedicating  to 
him  such  a  farrago  of  dulness  and  insipidity.  We  must  confess, 
that  for  our  ()\\  n  parts  we  should  iiot  feel  i'  uch  gratliied  by  SUCk 
jnark  ot  the  author's  admiration  and  esteem. 

>»T.  n.-^Blumchen  der  Eimamkeii,  Von  CMsHm  ImMg  Reiio^^ 
Bitifn/ngier  fiffr  K,  K.  Poiterr^ickisehmi  owmeo^  iio*  jjf^  |^ndpn« 
JPnosey,  1813,  ;  . 

TUKSE  ^       prettjr  poems,  and  will  prove  an,  ^ceptabk 
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present  to  the  readers  of  German.  They  «re  easy  and  unaffect- 
ed ;  and  exhibit  much  delicacy  of  seuuaieat  and  e^pressioD^ 
without  iosipiditjf  or  extravagunce. 

■  » 

NOVELS. 

Aet.  CWtffo  «mf  Mff  DamghUtTf  a  Cominh  Tale»  By  Elizabeth 

iMbeUm  Spmce^  Julkor  of  Summer  JSxeur$ions  s  A  CatedonUtu  Es* 
-    curtiont  The  JV'obility  of  the  Heart ;  ITie  bedding  Buy ^  9(€*  igCf 

in  3  Foh.    London  :  Longman^  1813*  ' 

Miss  SP£>jC£  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  little  history  in 
*  the  Curate  and  his  Daughter/  from  wliich  a  tDoral  may  be* 
deduced  which  will  be  found  of  no  small  service  to  many  young 
women  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  or  a  too  sensitive  heart,  who 
frcquenrlv  lay  the  founddtion  of  their  own  future  discomfort,  if 
not  ruin,  by  vieldiui:  w  illi  too  little  consideration  to  what  is  called 
a  first  impression.    Biinded  by  passion,  they  perlups  forsake  i 

Sarent  s  for  a  lover's  arms,  before  they  well  know  their  own 
earts  or  the  disposition  of  the  man  to  whom,  with  ifflprovideot 
rashness,  they  coiitide  tin  ir  iulure  destiny. 

-This  story  ends  very  happily;  and  just  as  it  should  do,  except 
that  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  destination  of  so  agree- 
able afid  geutlemaidy  a  personage  as  Sir  Charles  Dash  wood .  And 
W€  feel  aliiUMt  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Miss  Spence,  for  malting 
the  most  flensibte  and  deserving  man  of  her  party  wear  the  wil- 
low. This  is  not  just ;  this  is  not  generous ;  and,  therefore,  we 
do  advise,  that  Miss  Spence  will  again  draw'  upon  the  wcll-fbr- 
.aished  bank  of  her  fancy,  and,  in  another  tale,  produce  an  amu- 
bleand  accomplished  young  woman  that  will  prove  an  agreeable 
help-mate  for  the  discarded  Baronet,  who  is  sighing  away  his 
soul  in  the  island  of  Madeira* 

Miss  Spence  has  interspersed  many  judicious  and  feeling  re* 
UMrks  in  these  little  volumes,  without  making  them  vapid  or 
dull.  She  seems  aware,  as  every  sensible  woman  must  be,  of 
the  danger  of  making  music  one  of  tlie  fir»t  points  of  female 
education.  Sir  Charles  Dashwood  speaks  our  sentiments,  when 
he  answers  Mrs.  Aldersay's  extravagant  disquisition  on  the  opera. 
We  shall  extract  ins  opuiions  for  the  sake  of  their  good  sense, 
as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  itself. 

*  I  am  alijiosJ  afraid,  madam,'  said  Sir  Charles,  *  to  confess,  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  opera  put  down  altogether ;  though  ' 
1  acknowledge,  with  you,  the  music  is  highly  grateful  to  every  ' 
person  of  taste ;  yet,  even  taste  may  become  vitiated  from  the 
prevalence  of  lashtoo.  The  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  age 
•re  now  carried  to  sncil  excess :  we  lavishly  confer  thousands  on 
foiteigners  and  spies,  (the  hirelings  of  a  most  rutblesa  enemy) 
whilst  our  honest  men  and  women  are  sinking  under  indtgenee 
witli  fine  talents,  which  rather  .prove  their  misfortune  for  want  of 
wk^nnta  enoonnfenent,  tlvin,  as  was  intended,  their  means  of 
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support.  "  Is  it  necessary/'  coutinued  be,  &IIi>w  rtie  to  aik(  In 
in«;trnrt  young  Women  of  fashion  in  the  accomplishtn^nt  ofrausfc^ 
as  it  they  were  to  become  public  peri'  Tmers  ?  Those,  ol  an  infe- 
rior class,  nii^ht  v'pply  their  time  to  more  advantage.  1  am,  at 
this  iiiomcnt,  acquriinted  with  some  girls,  whose  parents  are  far 
from  rich,  that  pay  'IVenuizzani  a  sruippn,  fVsr  onl\  thri  e  quarters 
of  an  boiir>  to  instruct  them  to  sing,  with  very  uidinary  voices; 
and  more  than  six  hours  of  a  day  is  lavished  to  the  in  actice  of 
music.  What  sort  of  wives  do  you  imagine  these  women  are  to 
make  mencif  moderate  fortunes  {  for,  as  they  are  very  piaiu,  it 
.cannot  be  an  attraction  to  any  coxcomb  of  fashion.' 

It  h  a  melancholy  truth,  indeed,  that  young  womeii  afe 
educated  more  for  show,  than  for  nsefbliiets ;  «Dd  the  iiwj«ri^ 
9re  certainly  more  fit  for  performers  in  a  ballet  at  tbe.  Opar;^ 
Bouse,  or  for  braVura  singers  at  the  Ifanovcv-oqiiate  Hoooi^ 
than  for  sensible  companions  to  their  husbands,  or  ror-instructtva 
mothers  to  their  children.  But  things  are  turned  topay  turrf  ia 
these  days :  for,  as  Mrs.  Aldefsay  exclaims — 

f  person  of  fashion,  now,  leaves  London  till  August.  Don*! 
you  know  that  things  are  quite  reversed  1  We  spend  all  the  win^, 
ter  in  the  country,  and  all  the  summer  here.    It  is  perfectly 

fothic  to  reside  on  your  own  domain  ;  when,  formerly,  the  no- 
ility  were  so  extravagant  to  keep  open  house.  We  are  grown 
wiser  in  this  age:  we  live  only  for  ourselves;  and  turn  every 
thing  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  houses,  when  we  don't  inha- 
bit them,  are  let  to  the  highest  bidder ;  no  matter  v<1)(.in,  if  it  is 
but  let.  Our  very  carriages  we  convert  into  stage-coaches.  Nay, 
the  master  is  so  condescending  as  to  drive  his  own  men;  anc|» 
whilst  tliey  are  idly  rolling  at  their  ease,  he  endures  all  the  fa- 
tigue of  coachmanship.  1  would  advise  your  ladyship^to  have  a 
dicky- box  to  your  coach,  to  convey  you  even  out  of  town, 
f  Never^*'  cried  Lady  Seyntauhyne,  with  Indignattgn;  ^  it  ii  my 
pride  to  pMerve  our  old  fashioned  respectable  customs.  If 
cverv  person  had  kept  tb^ir  proper  place,  we  should  haye  bad  tio 
revolutions  ioEurppie.  But' equality  is  a  fine  thing :  we  feel  tite 
blessed  effects  of  it.  I  drive  my  coach  and  six,  and  will  drive 
It  as  long  as  I  live*  It  becomes  tlie  wife  pf  a  British  nobleman 
to  do  so.  In  my  house,  yofi  should  know  the  fbotman  fntea  bis 
mas^r,  U  had  one.  None  of  your  servants  out  of  livery,  aping^ 
^ntlemen,  nor  ladies  n^lids,  drc^st  unbecoming  their  station.  It 
1$  an  excellent  idea  of  some  Scotch  Countess,  I  don't  know  he^  ' 
^ame,  who  dresses  all  her  female  domestics  in  a  uniform  of  tartan 
stuff.  I  think  ^hen  1  return  into  Cornwall,  all  ^iae  shall  ^retr 
camblet.' 

Such  are  the  different  chanp<  s  which  time  and  fasbiou  have 
made  in  our  mode  of  iivinf,^  though  we  should  not  wish  to  be 
<|uite  so  antiquated  as  the  old  Lady  Seyntaobyne,  nor  quite  so 
fUtri  aii  our  fashionable  four-in-hand  of  the  present  day. 
VThough  we  were  uiuch  gratified  by  thf  perlisal  of  Uus  pcjif- 
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iSpriaauce  of  Miss  Speucc,  we  cannot  forbft^r  from  '^xpre^isipcr  our 
surprise  at  tlie  numerous  typotjniphicHl  errors  hy  wiiicli  the  pd^es 
are  slurred  ;  mul  wliicli,  we  trust,  wtil  i>e  pofrev^ed  iH  &  secol)() 
ledition  of  her  Cornish  Tale.  .  * 

Al^T.  I9f-^inmt  BHn,  mn  IvUh  Talf » in  9  r0h.   By  MafOi^  NW^k 

loDdon:  Soater,  1818,  lOf.  6d. 

Thii  ii  {he  age  for  Irish  tales,  and  tales  of  every  descriptfdifj  j 
Some  merry,  some  stupid,  auuie  horrihle,  and  many  vulgar,  meet 
(NT  eye.    We  have  been  absolutely  uv^rvh^lmed  with  Irish  . 
priMls,  O'NeUi,  O'Kellys,  O  Conaord^O'Conoels^  aud  half  ^ 
IbdoMHid  <|tl|or  pmtO-. — s,  wbo  ali  trace tbeir         from  onq 
9ii^  fifst  l|iiig«Dif  sweet  Ireland,  aod  of  coqrseare  all  fameil 
lor  deeds  ^f  fi#me»  deeds  «f  virtue,  and  every  other  deed  beside. 
There  i$»  bawtvefi  oae  great  resource  au  author  has  in  writing 
|m  Irish  story,  for  if,  as  may  possibly  be  the  case,  he  now  and  theii 
feel  hinself  guilty  of  duluess^  as  he  proceeds,  he  has  nothing  elstf 
to  do  but  introduce  a  blundering  Paddy,  who  is  good  nature  ana 
fidelity  personified,  $Sk4  all  is  right  again.    In  '  Mount  Erin,^ 
Miss  Potter  has  very  sensibly  avoided  all  national  vulgarisms,  ^ 
and  fias  favoured  ilB  ^jritl^a  very  elefant*  |^left&UHS»  ^4  interest* 
11^  iittie  tale. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Game  of  Chess ,  Translated  and  j4rrafff^cd ^  with  Hemarksy  Oh* 
9€rvaiion$y  tinti  coffions'  ^Yotes  on  the  Games,  Conlaiitinf^  ^aho  se- 
Verai  original  (Tames-and  bUualwM  bp  the  IldH^r,  Ti>  which  are 
mdded.  The  Elemeni»  qfthe  Artofpla^yin^  wUk§ul9eeing  iheBoaHU. 

.  iktCdme*  {lonaons  Bfipsey,  1818, 8vo*  12s. 

Mr.  SARRATl"  has  provided  a  rich  repast  for  the  lovers  of 
phess in  the  present  puhlii;  ninn.  A  trnnstaliuii  ut  tliewurksof 
Dauiiano,  Ruy-Lopez,  and  Salvio,  wiU  be  ti  very  acceptable  pre* 
sent  not  only  to  the  student  who  is  learning,  but  to  them  whet 
hti^tUained  a  considerable  proficiency  in  tlK  lmwledge  of 
tlhii  interesting  game.  < 

kliL^M*-^  n€§reHf  CrnfiMMrlkS  Ifte  EuglU)t  Language^  h$f  Jesef^ 
Imaiton  >  Gale  avo*  lis.  \ 

tHt,  aiithoir  of  the  ptesent  gratnmAt  ii  a  (pamlrt  Mm  ^v^. 
Ism  to  thii^tienil^.  He  faa^  been  hi  the  habit  <»f  teAcldiig  ti»> 
ptew  amongst  persotis  of  his  own  nation ;  attd  8illNMN|UCBI1]t 
fimongst  Christiatis.  Hie  gtamttiar,  which  he  hm  OOW  y«blitil^. 
ed,  is  the  i-esult  of  his  own  professional  labours  aS  a  It^acher; 
^nd  he  says  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  others 
^  |he  <  Uet^teiir^  LatSn^  Eaf^isb,  ami  OemAB  liBfuee«ft.'  fiidi 
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chapter  of  the  grammar  is  followed  by  exercises  adapted  to  th4 
preceding  rules.  This  is  a  useful  part  of  the  work.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  pronanciatioo,  the  author  hat  shewn  how  the 
Hebrew  words  are  pronounced  by  corresponding  soonds  in  the 
English.  ^ 

Art.  V^.'—Thf  .^p-r  JVe  Live  In.    A  Frn^ment.    Dedicated  to  every 
jf0ung  Ladjf  qf  Fa»hion>   Loudon:  JUckiugtoa*  18IS.   Price  6fl. 

THIS  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  thejouiiial  oi  a  young  lady 
of  fashion  uiio,  having  sprained  her  ancle,  (we  presume  ia 
dancing,  for  her  ladyship  frequently  expresses  hier  fondness  for 
that  fashionable  exenelse)  is  confined  to  her  dressing-room  for  a 

«reat  length  of  tiape,which  conBnement,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose 
ly  her  account,  brings  on  other  complaints  which  finally  pat  a 
period  to  her  existence.  Her  ladyship,  being  at  a  loss  how 
to  amuse  herselif,  and  being  tired  of  the  sameness  of  letter-writ- 
ing, determines  to  arouse  herself  by  retracing,  in  tiie  form  of  a 
journal,  the  events  of  the  last  year.  The  following  are  her  lady^* 
ship's  notions  on  the  amusing  practice  of  duelling. 

'Last  year,  now  I  think  of  it,  there  was  a  duel,  and  poorM^ 
was  obliged  to  fly.    I  declare  it  was  a  shame:  for  M —  was  the 
handsomest  man  in  town.    His  antagonist,  by  the  bye,  was  a 
very  elegant  dancer,  and  made  a  charming  partner;  so  that  we 
lost  two  beaux  at  once,  lhar,  to  r!o  them  justice,  we  could  very 
ill  s|)are.    That  is  iFe  worst  of  duelling.    If  either  happens  to 
be  killed  you  iobc  the  other  info  tlie  fvar^diti ;  aiKi  in  such  a  case 
as  this  it  is  a  serious  iuss.    Now  if  they  would  hut  fight  with- 
out killing  eachotlier,  it  would  be  of  no  conse<iU€uce  at  all,  I 
should  like  a  duel  every  day;  for  certainly  it  makes  a  pleasant 
stir  in  the  world ;  or  if  only  the  old  and  ugly  ones  were  to  be 
l^illed,  I  should  not  care ;  but  to  take  off  two  such  charming 
men  atf  M —  and  St.  L^,  'tis  abolninable!  I  wish  somebodr 
would  challenge  that  wretch  Sir  John,  and  just  take*  one  leg  off, 
and  then  they  would  be  both  out  of  mv  way ;  for  if  ever  I  set 
my  heart  upon  dancing  with  any  particular  person,  he  is  sure  to 
come  and  prevent  me.   I  am  determined«  if  ever  my  ancle  gets 
well,  that  1  will  stand  upon  ceremony  no  longer,  but  refuse  him 
flat  at  .once.   There  are  two  or  three  more  fru  mps,  that  I  should 
like  amazingly  to  be  improved  by  the  help  of  a  bullet  or  a  few 
shot.    For  instance,  that  fop  Colonel  T — ,  who  likes  to  hear  no 
one  talk  but  himself ;  I  would  pepper  one  side,  of  his  tongue 
with  a  little  lead,  and  that  would  help  to  steady  it,  and  give 
more  weight  to  what  he  says.    I.ord  Charles  D —  should  have 
his  head  set  straii^ht  wUh  a  bullet,  for  he  is  always  twisting  it 
over  one  shoulder  or  the  other  to  look  at  his  beautiful  eyes  in 
the  glass.    Sir  Francis  X — should  have  the  tip  of  bis  elbow 
grazed,  just  enough  to  make  the  joint  stiff,  and  then  he  conld 
^ot  diwd^h  be  picking  his  teeth.   I  would  have  fingers  and 
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tliumbs  shot  off  by  hundreds;  and  then  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  that  filthy  practice  of  takhig  snuft'.  I  am  de- 
termined never  to  marry  a  snuif-taker ;  of  all  creatures,  they  are 

the  most  odious.  I  prefer  a  monkey  to  a  snufF-taker. — I  mean  e 
real  monkey;  I  thiuk  they  are  fiffv  Umes  more  liiiman  and  civi- 
\iztH\  :  even  an  ourang-outaug  is  more  bearable  tliau  a  mao  who 
takes  snuff.' 

Her  iHfJysliip  sv*mus  to  have  a  very  serviceable  idea  of  duelling. 
She  thinks  that,  when  managed  under  her  ladyship's  directions^ 
it  wouUi  curt*  those 

*of  bad  habits  who  were  worth  mending,  and  kill  those  that 
were  not :  so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  mankind  would  be  a 
Uttle  bearable.  But  it  should  be  a  penalty  for  a  ^ood  dancer  to 
either  give  or  accept  a  chaileoge.  O,  how  painful  my  ancle  ii| 
I  shall  never  dance  again!" 

^  Amongst  the  disagreeables  of  liie»  of  wfaicih  her  ladyship  enu- 
merates Biany»  first  and  foremost  on  the  list,  is  having  a  bad  pen 
without  being  able  to  mend  it.  She  then  communicates  tbefbl* 
lowing  discovery  which  she  made  of  a  right  reverend  bishop's 
accomplishments  in  this  department. 

*The  Bishop  of  *  *  made  us  a  morning  call,  and  hearing 
me  speak  of  the  distress  I  was  in,  (for  a  good  pen)  his  lordship 
very  politely  offered  to  make  me  one.  I  was  ashamed  to  refuse, 
but  was  in  a  terrible  pucker,  lest  my  writini;  should  look  like 
part  of  a  sermon  ;  but  to  my  joy  and  surprize,  it  ran  on  so 
glibly,  that  you  would  imagine  the  maker  of  it  had  been  used  to 
write  nothinsr  hut  notes  of  compliment  all  his  life.  I  am  deter- 
mined henceforth  always  to  pick  <»iit  a  bishop  to  mend  my 
pens,  they  all  visit  at  our  liinise,  that  is  one  goodtkin?;  and, 
though  there  are  some  cro^b  ones  among  them,  they  will  not 
surely  be  so  uncivil  as  to  refuse  a  poor  invalid,  who  can  move 
nothing  but  her  fingers.  I  must  spare  the  near-sighted  ones. 
When  I  want  to  write  a  letter  to  court,  I'll  apply  to  one  of  their 
graces ;  for  if  a  bishop's  pen  writes  so  well«  what  must  not  an 
archbishop's  do  1  I  should  think  it  would  wrUe  of  its  own  ac* 
cord  widiout  head  or  fingers/ 

Such  are  specimens  ofthe  above  fragment. 

\ 

Art*  2S<^D0ieeU§i  tenieaiUrum  Grascarum,  ad  Uium  Tironumae* 
eommodatus;  cum  J^otulis  et  Lexiro.  Londiais  la  J|Sdibus  Yal* 
pianisi  Veait  apud  Longman.   1813*  12mo. 

THIS  work  is  admirably  contrived  for  initiating  tiie  youiig 
scholar  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  senten* 
ces  are  judii  iously  selected  ;  and  the  directions  and  explana- 
tions at  the  cud  <iie  well  adapted  to  iacilitate  the  iuiprov^iyeut  of 
ihepupiU 
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Aax.  84. — A  practical  Trealiae  on  the  Globes  :  Containing  a  mott 
estentive  Variety  ^  Prtlblemi^  number  of  which  are  enUrtitjf  JV^ewp 
Mserdtes  for  MSlndenl,  J^'Umes  and  SitUdtions  of  the  Constetta* 
tionst  a  Catato^ue  of  all  the  principal  Starts  tcith  their  Po»{tion$ 

'  newly  calculated^  and    Vesrription  of  the  rlifferent  Jj>p'  nrantes  of 
Me  f/edVCfti  at  fvcri/  flour  of  tf^  jYis;ht  throus:h out  the  whole 
Tear.    By  ff".  A,  Beiieugtrt  Author  of  a  DicUonary  of  Idiomtj 
^0dem  CohpertaHtmj  FabUsy  ^e*    Lpudont  Sherwoodt  1818*  ^ 
18ma<6i. 

Mr.  BELLENGER  does  not  mnk(^  any  pretensions  to  origin- 
ality in  the  present  treatise;  but  it  is  well  methodised  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  iastrucUon^  aud  the  probleiDS  are  nuoierous 
usefuU 

Art.  25. — The  u  hole  Duty  of  Conatables^  containing  Inslrui timis  to 
Coiksitbles,  petty  Conttahle»i  Headhoroughs,  T;ifthimg-fn€ny  ^e.  in 
ike  weveral  particulars  of  their  Office.   By  m  MmgUtrdte  of  the 

County  of  A 'orf  oik.    To  which  i»  added j  by  the  same,  on  Anelfth 

(if  the  I  aw  of  SettlemenU^  for  the  Vse  of  Mris^i<t(ra!('s.  Sffh'ntors^  * 
fmd  Pariih  Officert,   Norwich;  gt^veosou.   4ion(io(| ;  ScatcUerdt 

181S,bvo.  2s. 

A  CONSTABLE  is  »tich  an  important  agent  in  the  6ubor« 
dinate  mechanism  of  society,  that  liis  duties  canjiot  be  too  accu- 
rately defined  or  foo  generally  understood.  The  magistrate,  to 
\i'hom  we  ar«  indebUd  for  tfu^  pre5>ent  compilation,  nf^pears  to 
have  coUeclod  liis  information  from  the  best  aulljonties  :  and 
be  has  arranged  it  in  alphabetical  or^ier,wbich  is  the  best  for 
ready  referenc  e  and  easy  consultation.  The  analysis  of  the 
law  of  sctUeinents  at  the  eo(]»  is  a  Ms^ful  addition  tp  the 
vrork. 

^*T«  98^-^11  Eitay  on  Jtnerage  i  »il  oflto*  Sttj^M  eMMM 
•HA  the  OmttMi  <f  Marine  litenrmite.  BeMedM^  hyfrnHMem^ 
U  the  Cemmiitecfer  managing  the  Affairs  at  Lloyd's,  jfy  MMmff 
^unenetf  Ueydfe^  Lob4oii:  RichardftOD»18I8*  8to« 

THIS  essay  trnts  «rf  n  subject  of  great  Importane^i,  8tid  io- 
Tolving  interests  of  great  variety  and  magnhude  particolarlj  in 
this  conntry  at  the  pfeient  period.  Mtnj  jaillkma  of  Bntisli 
property  are  contiDually  almt  on  the  ocean»  both  the  owners 
l^nd  the  insufen  of  whieh  nre  fAtnedfatelt  inteMMed  m  tlie  nt- 
;f <*ct  befoYe  nl ;  but  that  subject  is,  in  itself,  so  intricate  And 
embraces  such  a  variety  of  details  that  it  Wailld  be  almost  lltt^s- 
sibJe  for  us  to  do  it  justice  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review, 
Aodf  iudeedy  if  we  were  to  discuss  it  at  lengthy  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  render  it  attractive  to  any  but  mttt 
chants,  shipowners,  or  underwriters,  for  whose  instruction  it  is 
pt!) tieularly  designed.  But  though  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
complexity  and  embarrassment,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  that 
Mr«  Stevens  has  sinkjiUfied  it  as  mitcb  aS  possible^  and  explain-. 
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eii  his  meaning  so  as  to  he  intelligible  t*>  any  moderate  capacity. 
He,  whp  reads  this  e^say,  will  fmd  that  the  author  ha>  the  ta-^ 
lent  of  developing  his  id^as  with  great  perspicuity  and  precision, 
which  is  particularly-  necessary  hi  a  discussioif  of  this  dtfficulf 
and  uninviting  kind.  We  have  l>iit  few  writers  on  the  praeticd 
of  insarance.  \^  wish  that  we  bad  wdre^  9^  the  djscujssion  of 
the  sul^et  through  the  medium  of  the  pi:ess»  might  have  served 
to  settle  some  points  which  still  remain  in  that  state  of  fluctti^ 
ating  ambiguity  which  is  more  favourable  to  expensive  Utiga* 
tion  than  to  the  n»\  interests  of  the  merchant  and^the  under- 
writer. 

Insurance  branches  out  into  a  multiplicity  of  questions ; 
the  discussion  of  which  recjuires  not  only  a  mind  well  stored 

■with  the  broiul  principles  of  equity,  but  fiiniisfiL'd  with  great 
acntrness  of  intellectual  sir^ht  and  superior  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation. To  make  a  code  of  laws  upon  the  su[)ject  so  compre- 
hensive, and,  at  the  same  time.  «^(>  minute  as  to  be  applicable  to 
every  particular  case  would,  as  llie  uuthr^r  suggests,  be  proba* 
bly  iniprac  ticable.  But  it  would  be  very  possible  to  make  a 
much  neaii  i  approximation  to  fixed  i  T:d  delitiite  rub^s  suited  to 
,the  mass  of  iudividual  cases  and  couiequeiitly  more  adapted  for 
a  pacific  medium  betwoen  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  under- 
writers, than  are,  at  present,  established  in  this  country,  where 
they  are  more^  requisite  than  in  any  other  part-  of  the  world. 
If  r.  Stevens  appears  to  have  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  pains  upon 
theeiecntion  01  the  present  work ;  nor  bus  he  laboured  in  v^iu  ; 
Ibr  it  is  a  valuable  performance  on  the  subject  of  which  11 
treats. 

Weareequany  surprised  with  Mr.  Stevens  that  the  coUcel* 
tion  of  maritime  edicts  and  customs,  called  11  Consolafo  4el 
Mare  of  which  there  are  versions  in  most  of  the  European  Ian* 
gttages,  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  Eogiish.  A  French 
traoslatioo  was  published  in  1808.  There  is  a  valuable  note 
ofGrotius  on  this  work  in  his  Tyfuti  e  de  Jure  B«1U  ac  Facis^. 
p.  061..  £d  Barbeyrac  Amstel.  1720.  . 

Art.  27. — Review  of  some  important  Passages  in  the  lats  Adihiniitra" 
tion  of  Sir  G*  U.SariBWt  Burt,  at  Madrass,  Comprehending  th€ 
Deiuilt  rtlaih^  t9  Mt  itUerfSnweeim  ike  TVialt  of  eerUdm  i*ermt9 
convicted  of  Forgsry  and  Contfirmcy  in  the  King's  Suprems  Court'  , 
of  Jtidicature  at  that  Presidency'    By  Chario$Mar8^  Jj^tg*  «|f. Jl 

Second  MiUtUm,  BlftcJ^,  I3id>  i^vo.  9f. 

-'    ■  « 

'WE  have  not  niach  space  to  ailbrd  to  the  discussion  of  the 

Srticnlar  merits  or  defects  of  Sir     Barlow's  admtuistration  at 
adms.   But  we  are  still  mtwilltng  to  pass  without  aU  notice 
the  respectable  work  which  Mr.  Marsh  has  produced  on  parti*  ' 
cuhr  parts  of  that  administration.    To  some  of  these  we  have 

adverted  in  preceding  numbcBs  of  our  Review.   Mr.  Marsh  h^s 

<       ,  ■     •    ,  I*         .  '  .* 
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Deprobated  tbe  conduct  of  Sur  O,  Barlow,  with  mat  tcTcrity,; 
aad  we  must  owo,  that  that  severity  appears  to  have  ariscii«  at 
if  unioflueuced  by  less  worthy  consideratioDSy  out  of  the  facta 
of  tbe  case.  Acerbity  of  dictiou  mtiy  be  the  effect  of  natural 
temper,  but  no  honest  man  will  let  personal  enmity  Incite  him  tci 
misrepresent  ftcts,  or  to  attack  even  an  adversary  with  un- 
founded obloquy  and  malicious  calumnies.  No  tendency  of  this 
kind  is  apparent  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Marsh ;  and  we  give  him 
full  credit  for  not  having  sacrificed  truth  to  the  feeling  of  indig- 
nation. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  Sir  G.  Barlow,  the  most 
prrriiincnt  feature  is  that  i);nt  of  c(mduct,  whkli  certainly 
piuvoked,  though  it  not  jui^lifv  tlie  ntutiny  which  took  place 
m  the  armv.  Military  men  are  not  readilv  inci'tMl  to  mutiin  , 
They  arc  train'^d  up  in  li;ibit.?  of  lujeonditiohal  obedience,  uUicU 
they  do  not  easily  icliuq  lish  ;  and  wh?  n  men  arc  leci  to  act  in 
direct  oj^position  to  loni;  cstablislied  habits,  and  to  what,  in  this 
ini»tance,  may  be  called  professional  Jcelings  aud^  sentiments,  it 
is  an  indubitable  proof,  tliat  the  impulse  has  been  more  than 
usually  strong,  and  tbe  excitement  of  the  most  violent  kind* 
The  mutiuy  of  the  army,  therefore,  at  Madrass,  would  appear, 
on  the  first  view  of  it,  without  taking  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  into  consideration,  to  reflect  blame  on  the 
folly  or  the  temerity  of  the  government.  But  when  we  come  to 
'examine  the  details  of  the  transaction^  to  trace  the  series  of  ag- 
gressions which  led  to  the  final  catastrophe  in  the  insurrection  of 
.bf  the  military,  we  behold  in  the  measures  of  the  administration , 
at  Madrass  a  tissue  of  weakness  and  indiscretion,  of  precipita^ 
tion  and  rashne  ss  which  naturally  influenced,  and,  indeed,  almost 
necessarily  pr  liuced  the  events  which  followed.  A  little  more 
pliability  of  tcn».,er,  and  a  little  less  degree  of  hauteur  on  the 
part  of  Sir  G.  Barlow,  would  probably  have  prevented  the  ge- 
neral (!i><;u<t  and  rcS'-ntmcnt  amongst  the  military  whi<  !i  were 
the  precursors  of  their  disobedience  to  the  civil  power.  But 
when  a  little  mind  is  iiivcstcd  with  power,  it  is  usually  actuated 
by  an  irritable  j»'ak/.ii  y  of  official  iraporta'Jice ;  and  whilst  if  - 
exacts  the  most  ir.inutc  deference  from  others,  i*  is  not  equally 
prompt  in  showing  any  deference  to  others  in  iciuru.  Tbe  cha- 
racter of  SirG.  Barlow,  as  it  is  thrown  out  into  prominent  view 
from  the  surface  of  tbe  transactions  which  are  censured  in  this 
work  of  Mr.  Marsh,  appears  to  have  been  splenetic  and  intrac- 
table. The  first  act^of  indiscretion  was  contmually  made  worse 
by  the  pertinacity  which  led  to  a  second,  and  so  on  to  a  third,  till 
an  accumulation  of  afironts  and  indignities  was  heaped,  on  the  * 
militaiy,  which  they,  at  last,  wanted  patience  to  endure.  A 
greater  mind  than  tnat  of  Sir  G.  Barlow  would  have  been  more 
conciliating,  for  a  greater  mind  would  have  scorned  to  exact  the  * 
mioutisc  of  deference  and  respect,  over  the  omission  of 
which  an  inferior  intellect  broods,  as  if  the  neglect  were  the 
annihilation  of  its  dignity  or  endangered  the  basis  of  its  power* 
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We  recelpp^  d  Letttr  firpjm  Mp^  Wair  at  the:  begmttttigi. 

of  the  Mouth,  which  we  hme  accidentaUi/  mhlatdy  but  ua 
wlikh  1^  kelie^  ke  requited  us  to  state  that  the  Offer 
which  we  mentioned  at  p.  110  of  ^oiir  Number  for  Jul^^ 
'i'i§frifrt  the  RheJtish  Version  of  tlie  New  Testament  to  he 
dijtbnbuted  miongst  the  vtMgent  Bart  of  the  Catholic  Bodt/^^ 
was  not  made  by  what  is  commonly  called  Tfaie  BiUe  Society 
but  bif  a  Societjif  of  Independcni  V j  otciitant9*  - 
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AftT.  I. —  Letters  writlen  in  a  Mahratta  Camp^  during  the 
Year  1809,  descriptke  of  the  Character^  Manners^  dO' 
mestic  Habits^  atid  nligiohi^  Cere/nonks  of  the  -Mah^  't 
^   '-'rattas.    With  cohitmd.  Evgramn^^  jrom  Dmzo^  K,. 

'tngsd^  a  Native  Artist. .  Jh/  iThmiUis,  fht^  -Bri>ughtony' 
Esq.  late  Commander  of  the  Reskleffi's  Eschrt  dt^^t^ 
r'  -Ccurtiof  Scindia.  London :  -MurrajR,  1813,  4tb.  £2, 8&.^ '  J 

WHOE  V  ER  wishes,  to  see  the  mterrot  of  a  Mtihratta    V  * 
.  '''camp,  may  gratify  his  curiosity  by  the  purchase  of  ^his    "  ' 
*•   'work,'  without  the  expeiice  arid-  trouhl^  of  a  voyage*  to  '  ^ 
*  'the  peninsula  of  Indii>.    We  have' jTte^nsed  the'  decount 
Vhich  Mr.  Bronnrhton  hay  iciv^eil  of  the  character,  man- 
'  ners,  domestic  habits,  and  religious  ceremonies  of  thes6 

inflitary  vagabonds,  called  Mahrallas,  with  no  ordinary  ,.* 
•  satisfaction.  Mr.  Brouirhton  descrilM's  vvh;it  occurred  <jHi  inff,<  ' 
hiscontinuance  amongst  them  with  a  cleanups  and.vivaeity,  • 
which  interest  tlie  reader  as  he  proceeds;  and  the  nar- 
rative  is  of  that  simple  unaflected  kind  which  strongly 
impresses  us  with  a  conviction  that  tlujre  is  no  deviation 
from  truth  in  the  details.    A  propensity  to  exaggeration 
seems  to  form  no  feature  in  the  character,  of  the  writer;  .  ^ 
H^nd  certainly  is  not  in  any  way  visible  in  his  work.        -  t 
*   The  first  letter  is  dated  Kiruolee,  Dec.  26,  J808  ;  but  • 
.      we  Jili^^^"^^  s^^y  to  notice  any  of  oiir  author's  details  till  • 
we  find. hira  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Scindia,  or,  as  the 
Jiame  is  spelt  in  the  letters,  Seencl,  hiya.    In  the.||bis'4  • 

CaiT.  iiit.  Vol.  4,  October^  181^.    ^  .  J5  - 
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Braughtm^s  JjcUers  written  in  a  * 


letter  we  have  the  following  description  of  a  Mahratta 
camp,  which  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  an  ^encampment 
after  the  European  mode. 

*  On  marchiug  days,  the  Beenee  Wala,  or  quarter-ni as u  r 
general,  moves  off  at  an  early  hour;  and  upon  reachini,'  the 
j*rounH  whnre  the  army  is  to  encamp,  he  plants  a  small  white  - 
flag,  to  liiaik  tiie  spot  where  the  tents  of  the  Muha  Raj  (the 
title  by  which  anv  Hindoo  prince  is  commonly  designated),  are 
to  be  pitched;  and  wliich  collectively  are  tcimed  Deooree, 
The  flags  of  the  different  Bazars^  or  markets^  are  then  fixed  as 
they  arrive;  always  in  the  same  relative  situation  to  each 
other,  and  generally  in  as  straight  a  line  as  the  gronnd  will 
admit  of.  The  shops  called  DoAron^  are  pitched  in  two  lineH 
running  paniUe!  to  each  other;  and  thus  'form  one  grand 
street  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  '^is  street  often 
extends,  from  three  to  four  miles ;  the  Deooree  being  situated 
a^ont  three-fourths  of  the  whole  length  from  the  fron^  having 
only  the  market  9alled  the  Chuorte  Bazar  in  its  rear.  The 
different  chiefs  encamp  to  the  ri^ht  and  left  of  the  principal 
street;  generally,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  par- 
ticular BffMv.  Their  respective  encampments  are  m;ide  with- 
out the  Muallest  attention  to  regularity,  cleanliness,  or  conve- 
nuriLe:  men,  liorses,  cameis,  and  l^nllncks  are  all  jumbled  to- 
getiier  in  a  mass ;  which  mass  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  in  a  continued  series  of  comfortless 
coofasion.  This  forms  what  is  termed  the  Bura  Lvshktir,  or 
main  army;  aiid  is  generally  about  as  many  hundred  yards  in 
hreadth,  that  is  from  flank  to  flank,  as  it  is  miles  in  length  from 
front  to  rcajr;  thus  exac-tly  reversii^  the  order  of  encampment 
which  obtujoain  lihe  di^oi^llAed  armies  of  Bufope.  The  sfaops» 
which  eoQuiose  the  Bmm%  are  mosjtly  formed  of  hlankels  or 
coarse  doUi  stfetchecjt  oxer  a  ha^boo,  or'  sofae  other  stioh  for 
a  ridge  p)9le»  supported  at  either  end  bv  a  iforked  stick  fixed  in 
the  ground.  These  habitations  are  called  Pals ;  and  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  three  to  eit^ht  or  nine  feet  high«  and  proportionally 
wide  and  long,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  owner* 
Under  these  miserable  coverings  not  only  are  the  goods  ex- 
posed for  sale,  but  the  family  of  the  shopkeeper  resides 
thronsrhont  the  year,  nud  for  many  years  together.  The  weal- 
thiest mercliants  of  the  Bazars  use  these  Pah;  but  tiie  uuiilary 
men,  and  others  attached  to  the  camp,  ijenerally  possess  a 
dwellini;  of  a  somewhat  more  comfortable  description,  regularly 
made  of  two  or  three  folds  of  cloth  in  thickness,  closed  at  one 
end,  and  having  a  flap  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain  at  the 
opposite  one :  these  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  Ruotee's^  and 
come  nearer  to  our  ideas  of  a  tent.  The  Ruotees,  like  the 
PifliB  are  of  all  descriptions  and  sises ;  and  most  of  the  chie& 
of  the  highest  rank  mhabit  then*  1 4o  not  heliefa  tlmt  there 
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are,  throughout  the  camp,  ten  tents  fashioned  like  our  Eiiro- 
peuii  uMirquees,  evea  iuciudiiig  those  of  tbe  Muba  Kaj  kirn- 

The  above  account  will  «;!!ffirient1v  prove  that  the 
household  gods  are  not  much  hee'i( d  atnong^st  the 
Mahrattas.  Indeed  their  desultory  mode  of  life  is  very 
inipi opitious  to  the  e^rowth  or  c'lituro  of  the  domestic 
charities.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  fruition  of  a 
cheerful  fire  or  a  clean  hearth  ;  '  a  snuflj  room  or  the  light 
of  a  candle.'  In  the  cold  weather,  durinf''  which  their 
sufferings  seem  to  exceed  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  more 
northern  climes,  these  pugnacious  wanderers 

*  huddle  round  a  miserable  tire  made  of  horse  or  cow  dufii:,  or 
dirty  straw  collected  about  their  tents;  and  wrapping  tljem- 
selves  up  in  a  coarse  blanket  or  cotton  quilt,  contrive  with  the 
aid  of  a  pipe  of  bad  tobaccui,  to  while  away  a  few  hours  ia 
listless  indolence/ 

But  others,  who  despise  this  sobriety  of  enjoyment,  labour 
to  destroy  the  vacant  hours  in  isensuai  excesses  of  tlxe 
most  disgusting  kind. 

The  great  camp  of  the  Mahrattas  almost  corrupts  the 
air  in  the  vicinity  by  the  fetid  exhalations  from  the  car- 
cases '  of  horses,  bullocks,  and  camels,*  w  itli  other  nui- 
sances wliich  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  remove. 

The  vices  of  a  semi- liar barous  people  are  sometimes 
on  a  level  with  those  of  a  more  poiiahed  state  of  society. 
Thus,  lor  instance,  the  most  refined  gambling  is  not 
merely  confined  to  the  pui ileus  of  St.  James's  Street  in 
London,  or  of  the  Palais-  (loyal  at  Paris  ;  but  it  may  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfrctiun  in  the  filthv  camp  of  the 
Mahrattas.  In  the  camp  oi  triesehigh'min'le(i  warriors  there 
is  a  regularly  organized  corps  called  S/io/idas^  comnuuided 
by  a  chief  named  Fazil  Khan,  who,  in  addiiion  to  their 
other  honourable  functions,  have  the  eon;  roul  and  super- 
intendence of  the  gambling  houses,  where  they  are  said 
to  employ  all  the. arts  '  of  accomplished  villany  to  decoy 
and  impose  upon  the  unwary.' 

Whilst  our  author  is  encamped  near  Soopoor,  in  the 
month  of  January,  he  mentions  the  weather  aa  extremely 
cold  ;  and  speaks  of  his  enjoying  with  as  much  relish  as 
il  he  had  been  many  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole,  '  a  bottle 
of  old  port'  '  over  a  large  chafing  dish  of  live  coals.' 

•  Before  the  Mahrattas  removed  their  camp  from  Soo- 
poor to  Kiitolee,  on  the  river  Parbultee,  iMr.  iirou^hton 
accompanied  the  acting^  reiident  to  an  audience  of  Sciiuli% 
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w  hom  they  ibimd  seated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
tent, 

*Uiia  la r^e  square  cushion  covered  with  *^oU\  brocade;  his 
back  i>up|>oi  ted  by  a  round  bolster,  uud  hh  urms  resting  upon 
two  flat  cushions ;  all  covered  with  the  same  costly  material, 
and  forming  together  a  kind  of  throne,  called  a  mmtnud,  or  gud- 
dee.  He  is  turned  of  thirty;  about  five  feet  five  inches  in 
height ;  and  inclined  to  be  fat,  but  not  largely  made.  His  coni> 
plesion  is  rather  dark,  and  his  features  agreeable:  but  his 
whole  appearance  strongly  indicates  a  debauchee ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  does  not,  most  certainly,  belie  hiui.  He  was  dressed 
very  plainly,  in  a  purple  turban,  an  old  yellow  silk  robe,  called 
ilkabkf  and  a  laded  Idac  shawl  thrown  carelessly  over  his  shoul- 
ders. He  wore  several  strings  of  valuable  pearls  and  uncut 
emeralds  r(»und  his  neck  :  of  the  former  he  is  particularly  vain  ; 
and  even  affects  to  be  styled  Motee  Wala,  or  tlie  "  >rim  of 
Pearls."  Some  horse  cloths  wcr^ spread  upon  the  (ioor  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  gud(it'c,  which  on  irrol  occasions  are  ex- 
changed for  carf»ets ;  and  un  Jhese  were  seated  the  Snrdars,  or 
cliicfs,  and  others  who  l>ad  business  to  transact  at  the  Durbar. 
U  is  contrary  to  etiquette  for  the  Muha  Raj  to  speak  oftefi  him- 
self; but  when  he  does  his  voice  is  soft,  aud  his  address  pleas- * 
ing ;  indeedhe  is  universally  allowed  to  be  naturally  a  mild  aud 
a  good-natured  man.' 

Our  author  describes  Scindia^  in  this  and  other  parts  (sf 
his  work,  as  involved  in  great  financial  embarrassments^  * 
and  as  constantly  in  want  of  money  to  pay  his  troops.  In 
the  f<dlowing  we  have  a  description  of  the  ciiriotts  process 
called  dhumoy  to  which  recourse  is  had  in  this  part  of  llie 
East,  in  order  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  to  ex- 
tort money  from  those  who  are  not  willing  to  part  with  it 
except  from  imperious  necessity. 

*  Tne  man  who  sits  the  dhmma,'  goes  to  the  house  or  lent  of 
him  whom  he  wishes  to  bring  to  terms ;  and  remains  there  till 
the  affair  is  settled ;  during  which  time  the  one  under  restraint 
is  confined  to  hjs  apartment,  and  not  suffered  to  communicate 
with  any  persons  but  those  whom  the  other  may  approve  of. 
The  laws  by  which  the  dhuma  is  regulated  are  as  well  defined 
and  understood  as  those  of  any  other  custom  whatever.  When 
it  is  meant  to  be  very  strict,  the  claimant  carries  a  number  of  his 
followers,  wlio  surround  the  tent,  sometimes  even  the  bed,  of 
his  adversary,  and  deprive  him  altogether  of  food:  in  wfiich 
case,  however,  etiquette  prescribes  the  same  abstinem  e  to  him- 
self: the  stronjTcst  stoiiiacii  of  course  carries  the  day.  A  cus- 
tom of  this  kind  was  once  so  prevalent  in  the  province  and  city 
of  Benares,  that  Brahmuns  were  trained  to  remain  a  long 
time  without  iuud.    They  were  then  scat  to  the  dour  oi  some 
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rich  individual,  where  they  made  a  vow  to  remain  without  eating 
till  they  should  obtain  a  certain  sum  of  money.  To  preserve  the 
life  of  a  Braiimun  is  so  absolutely  a  duty,  that  the  money  was 
generally  paid  :  but  never  till  a  good  struggle  had  taken  })lace 
lo  ascertain  whether  the  man  was  stauiicli  or  nut  :  for  money 
is  the  life  aud  soul  of  all  Hindoos.  In  this  camp  there  are 
many  Binhmuns,  who  hire  tbemsdves  out  to  nidhuma  for 
those  who  do  not  like  to  expose  themtelveB  to  so  greet  an 
iDConvenieoce/ 

Scindia  is  said  not  to  be  much  discomposed  by  the 
strictest  dhuma  which  can  be  placed  at  bis  tents,  unless, 
during  its  continuance,  be  should  hear  of  a  tiger  being  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  as  the  hunting  of  that  animal  is  one 
of  bis  &vourite  amusements* 

Mr.  Broi^hton  describes  an  entertainment  wbidi  a 
Mahratta  chief  gave  to  a  party  of  Brahmuns  at  a  feast 
called  StmkriUf  when  each  of  the  holv  guests  was,  aooord- 
ing  to  custom,  actually  crammed  till  be  could  eat  no  more* 
We  have  a  lively  engraved  representation  of  this  satur* 
atiog  festival,  where  the  Brmimuns  appear  to  be  giving 
veiy  satisfiictory  proof  of  their  gormandiaing  powen* 
Tiie  author  remarks  that  the  Brahmuns, 
'  after  eatmg  till  they  are  readv  to  bursty  will  souMtinies  con- 
sent, at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  iheir  hos^  to  enun  down  a  littTe 
more ;  receiving  for  each  successive  mouthful  an  increasing 
number  of  rapees,  till  nature  revolts  at  the  oppressive  load ; 
aud  instancies  have  not  nnfiequently  occurred  of  this  being  re- 
peated till  the  poor 'gorged  wretch  tempted  by,  perhaps,  some 
hundred  rupees,  has  forced  another  morsel  into  his  mouth,  and 
expired  on  the  spot.  In  this  case  no  kind  of  blame  attaches 
to  the  feeder,  while  the  fed  goes  straight  to  heaven,  ex  of' 
ficio* 

The  whole  labour  of  grinding  the  com  in  a  Mahratta 
camp  is  assigned  to  the  fair  sex.  The.  process  is  per- 
formed by  a  mill  of  very  simple  construction.  It  con- 
sists 

'of  two  flat  rircular  stones  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter; 
the  upper  onv.  of  which  is  turned  by  a  handle  upon  a  pivot  fix- 
ed in  the  lower  one.  The  woman  sits  on  the  ground  with  the 
mill,  which  is  called  a  ckukkee^  before  her ;  and,  if  she  works 
hard,  may  grind  from  forty  to  lifty  seers  of  corn  in  the  day. 
Servants  and  others  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  have  their  wives  in 
^amp,  earn  something  in  addition  to  their  wages  by  employing 
them  in  this  manner  at  their  hours  of  leisure.  An  indnstrmoi 
woman,  when  not  indiiMBd  to  sleeps  will  axtse  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  and  busy  herself  with  the  mill;  and  any  person  lying 
awak^  would  be  sure  to  hear  two  or  three  women  so  employed, 
singing  over  their  work  in  a  strain  whioh^  if  not  positively  liean- 
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tiful,  is  far  from  being  unpleasing;  and  accords  weii  with  the 
stillness  of  (he  hunt 

The  progress  of  the  Mali  rat  tas  from  one  place  of  ert- 
caropment  to  another  usually  presents  a  track  of  indiscri- 
minate de.-olation.  The  author  often  mentions  these  ra- 
pacious plunderers  as  foraging  on  the  green  corn,  while 
men,  wo  nu  n,  and  children  were  busily  employed  in  tear* 
ing  it  up  by  the  roots.  This  merciless  horde  oferratic  war- 
riors seem  always  on  their  march  to  threaten  a  desert  in 
their  van  and  to  leave  one  in  their  rear. 

As  we  have  at  present  some  jugglers  from  the  eastern 
eninsuia  in  this  country,  and  have  witaebsed  their  won- 
erfui  feats  we  can  the  more  readily  believe  the  follow- 
ing. 

*  A  s€t  of  jugglers  called  Bhajnn>ffecs,  came  into  our  camp 
this  morning,  and  exhibited  some  sur})i  ij3iiig  feats  of  activity. 
One  woman  in  particular  astonisiied  me  :  slic  rested  on  her  head 
add  feet,  with  her  back  toward  the  earth ;  two  swords,  with 
their  blades  Inwards,  were  croswd  vpon  her  ■  ofaio,  aad  Iw6 
others,  the  Made*  also  mwaids,  uadsr  her  aeek :  she  than  tnih 
Tenedimmdihi 41  with  mat  rapidity;  kaepiog  bar  htad 
always  ined  hrtibe^eantae^  and  leaping  over.tbe  poMs  of  the 
swords  whenever  her  breast  ohaiioed  to  be  downwasds*  The 
JBhmmitteea  are  of  the  lowest  olasses  of  tbo  people,  and  support  . 
themselves  by  travelling  aboat,  and  exhibiting  their  tets  in  the 
towns  and  vilhiges  through  which  they  pass/ 

The  author  says  that  the  common  mode  of  execution 
nmong^st  the  Mahnittas  is  to  break  the  head  of  the  culprit 
witii  a  Inrge  wooden  mallet,  which  is  kept  with  great  care 
Ibr  tlw  purpose.  Mr,  Broughtoo,  at  p.  87,  describes  the 
curious  ceremony  or  amusement  of  what  is  celled  the 
Hohleei  which  was  performed^  tfk  a  large  tent  erected 
fcr  the  purpose,  and  or  which  the  fdlpwing  are  some  of  the 
,  principal  particulars. 

'  Playing  the  Hoblee  consists  in  throwing  about  a  quantity 
of  flour,  made  from  a  water-nut,  called  singara^  and  dyed  with 
red  sunders :  it  is  called  aheer,  and  the  ]>rinoipa!  sport  is  to 
cast  it  into  the  eyes,  mouth  and  nose  of  the  players,  and  to 
splash  them  all  over  with  water,  tinged  of  an  orange  colour  with 
the  flowers  ot  the  dak  tree.  The  abeer  is  often  mixed  with 
powdered  talk^  to  make  it  gUtter;  and  then,  if  it  gets  into  the 
eyes,  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  pain.  It  is  sometimes  also  enclos- 
ed in  little  ^^lobes,  made  of  some  congealed  gelatinous  fluid, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  which  a  good  aim  can  be  takeu  at 
tiiose  whom  you  wish  to  attack ;  but  they  require  to  be  dex- 
teronsly  handled,  as  they  yield  to  the  slightest  touch.' 

In  the  krge  tent^  in  which  our  Author  witnessed  thie 
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&^or^,  Am  wisattaipaniiT  ftiutam  uil»  mUAmmbht 
the  cooitien  of  the  Muha  liaj  were  plunged  for  Ae  aaivie* 
neat  of  tbe  eontpusf ;  and  at  butts  for  the  Joke  of  the 
flOfeitig*.   If  Ais  soirt  of  duekiii|f  were  praeined  on  Hie 
niuneroiM  cImb  of  the  wme  descnptien  in  mone  nortfaem 
eottrts,  it  might  tend  to  moderate  tne  servile  ardomr  of  Ae 
Ikwning  race.  When  our  author  and  his  party  had  taken 
their  seats,  in  order  to  partake  ofthe  joyous  festivity  of  Ae 
Hohlee^  he  sa^  that  each  individual  was  provided  witt 
a  large  silver  squirt,  whibt|  in  addition  to^  a  vase  of  vello w 
cdoured  water,  large  brasen*  trays  were  introdncea  IQled 
wiA  o&eer,  anu  wiA  Ae  little  balls  or  globes  whicb  are 
mentioned  above.   Everv  one  now  began  in  good  earnest 
to  squirt  Ae  water  or  to  Arow  the  abeer  in  his  neighbour's 
free.  The  Muha  Raj,  however,  had  taken  good  care  not 
ifi  he  vanquished  in  this  contest  of  good  fellowship  in 
wateraaddust;  Ibr  he  had  provided  himself  on  the  oosa* 
sion  with  the  pipe  of  a  larse  fire  engine  filled  wiA  jfellow 
water,  «kid  wewed  hf  lialf-»<do9en  me%  wiA  wmch  he 
squirtMdbout  him  so  dexlenMislj  Amt  there  was  veiy 
soon  not  a  peraon  m  Ae  teat  who  was  not  wet  to  the 
akin. 

'  SemsAnes  he  directed  it  agsiast  Acts  who  sat  near  him 
wiA  such  fefoe  Aat  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  ooe'is 
scat.  All  ^npesidea  to  this  fonaidabk  cQgme  was  Intile; 
whole  shovel-nills  of  mkeer  were  cast  aboBt»  and  instantly  foU 
lowed  by  a  shower  of  the  yellow  water ;  and  Aas  we  wcfe 
alternately  powdered  and  drenched,  till  the  floor  on  which  we 
mt  wasoofcied  some  inches  in  depth  wtA  a  kind  of  pink  and 
erangc-ooloared  nnid.   Such  a  sceae  I  never  witnessed  in  my 
life.    Figure  to  yourself  successire  groups  of  dancing  girls,  be- 
decked with  gold  and  silver  lace;  their tuudry  trappings  stained 
with  patches  o(  abcer,  and  dripping:,  like  so  many  naiads,  with 
orange-coloiircd  water ;  now  chauuting  the  Hohlee  songs  with 
all  the  airs  of  }>ractised  libertinism,  and  now  shrinking  with  af- 
fected screams  beneath  a  fresh  shower  from  the  Muha  Raj's 
engine :  the  discord  of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles,  and  cymbals^ 
sounding  as  if  only  to  drown  the  other  noises  thai  arose  around 
them :  the  triumph  of  tliose  who  successfully  threw  the  abeer, 
and  the  clamours  of  others  who  suffered  from  their  attacks ; 
Ac  loud  shouts  of  huigbter  and  applaoac  which  bnrst  on  idl 
sides  Irom  Ae  joyous  crowd ;  ligure  te  yourself^  if  you  can, 
fQcli an  asseiahiii^  of  egifraoidittary  objects;  then  paint  thenb 
all  in  two  glowing  tints  of  pink  and  yellow,  and  you  will  haTC 
formed  some  conception  of  a  scene,  which  ahsouitely  beggars 
an  description/ 

The  festival  of  Ae  Hohlee^  whidi  is  celebrated  in  the 
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Ujst  montli  of  Ike  Hindoo  year  and  the  conmicneenieBl  of 

the  spring,  r 
'is  coserved  b^r  all  classes  throughout  Hindoostan:' it  is  the 
season  of  universal  merriment  and  joy;  and  the  sports^  that 
take  place  at  its  celebration,  bear  some  resemblance  to  those 
whjch  were  alh)wed  in  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia.  The  ut- 
most licence  is  permitted  to  all  ranks  ;  the  men,  old  and  youof , 
parade  about  the  streets,  or  the  camp,  in  large  groups,  singini^ 
Ari/irrr*,  extemporary  staTizas,  full  of  the  grf>i»sest  indoIicacY  ; 
into  which  they  freely  introduce  ihe  nn?!ies  of  their  superiors, 
coupled  wiUi  liie  most  abominable  allusions;  the  whole  party 
joining  in  the  chorus,  and  expressing  their  deliglit  by  loud  peafs 
of  laughter,  hallooing,  and  almost  frantic  gestures.  An  indi- 
vidual sometimes  exhibits  himself,  dressed  in  a  most  grotesque 
and  indecent  manner,  as  a  personification  of  the  Ilohlee,  and  is 
followed  by  crowds  throwing  about  the  abeer,  and  singing  the 
P,  hag:oon  wag!&t  to  the  great  annoyance  of  such  women  as 
they  may  happen  to  meet^  whom  they  delight  to  attack  with  the 
coarsest  ribaldry/ 

On  the  last  night  of  the  month  P,  kagoon^  which  is  ibl* 
lowed  by  the  expiiatiMi  of  the  old  jear  and  we  conniettee* 
ment  of  the  new,  the  joyous  but  diaofderlj  rttee  are  ter- 
minated by  ^  burning  the  HoUee/ 

'  A  quantity  of  wood  having  been  collected  for  the  purpose, 
a  lucky  moment  is  fixed  upon  for  setting  fire  to  the  pile:  every 
family  has  a  small  one  witliio  their  own  premises ;  where  they 
bum  little  balls  of  cow-dung  strung  upon  a  rope,  called  bulha: 
and  a  larger  one  is  burned  in  every  stre<  t  or  "markeUplace, 
around  which  all  the  neighbours  assemble.  Id  the  'morning, 
when  the  fire  has  burned  out,  they,  who  have  watched  it 
through  tfip  ni^:^t,  enst  the  ashes  upon  one  another,  aiifl  tijrow 
them  into  tiie  air,  la  niching  and  hallooing,  and  repeating  for  the 
last  time  their  favorite  krivecrs.  This  concluding  ceremony  is 
allusive  to  the  demise  ol  the  old  year,  now  just  expired,  and 
expressive  of  their  joy  at  the  approach  of  the  new  one  now 
conimencins:.  I'he  riotous  crew  then  bathe  themselves,  put  on 
clean  clotlies,  and  tjo  about  to  compliment  their  friends.' 

The  author  considers  the  Mahrattas  as  divided  into  two 
grand  classes,  of  w  hich  the  first  consists  of  iirahmuns,  and 
the  other  is  made  uj>  of  almost  all  the  inferior  castes  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  principally  '  of  AkeerSy  or  shepherds,  and 
Koormees^  or  tillers  of  the  earth.'  The  Brahmuns  confine 
themselves  to  vegetable  food  ;  but  the  castes,  comprised  in 
the  second  class,  eat  without  scruple  anj  species  of  animal 
food  except  beef.  The  following  is  the  account  which  the 
author  gives  of  the  physical  appearance  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  Mahrattas. 

*  The  Brahmuns  are  fair,  have  prominent  features,  and  come- 
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ly  persons;  ibi?  rest  are  dark,  with  broud  fiat  traces,  smali  lea- 
turesy  and  sbort  square  persons ;  but  arc  very  seldom  if  ever 
stottt.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  quality  or  pro^ 
peusity  tbey  possess,  which  niiglit  be  construed  into  a  fitness  for 
the  enjoyment  of  social  life.  They  are  deceitful,  tteachetotts, 
narrow-minded,  rapacious,  and  notorious  liars:  the  only 
quality  they  are  endowed  with,  which  could,  according  to  our 
systems  of  ethics,  be  placed  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account, 
being  candour:  for  tliere  is  not  one  of  the  propensities  I  have 
enumerated  to  which  a  Mahratta  would  not  immediately  plead 
guilty:  in  his  idea  of  things,  they  are  requiste  to  form  a  perfect 
character  :  and  to  all  accusations  of  falsehood,  trearlicry,  ex- 
tortion, &c.  hp  Ins  one  coniuion  answer. — "  Mahratta  durbar 
hue,"  'tis  a  Mahriitfa  court/ 

Whilst  Mr.  F5roughloii  \va«?  in  the  camp  of  Scindia,  that 
monarch  made  a  change  in  his  councils,  and  Surjee  Rao, 
the  father  of  the  Baee,  his  favourite  wife,  became  his 
prime  minister.  Tie  had  been  before  in  office,  when  he  in- 
curred the  abhorrence  of  his  countrymen  by  his  cruelties 
and  extortion.  The  author  furnishes  several  details  of 
his  profligacy  and  injustice,  lie  aj)pears  to  have  been  at 
this  period,  as  otlier  ministers  as  vvefl  as  their  sovereigns 
have  soTuetimes  been,  under  the  imperious  domination  of 
a  dancing  girl  of  as  little  principle  as  himself.  Mr. 
Bron^hton  represents  this  'IS'ach  girl,'  as  having  socotn- 
pletely  captiv  ated  theaftcctions  of  the  prime  minister,  that 
he  was  *  miserable  when  separated  from  Iter  even  for  the 
shortest  spare  of  time.  Slie  lives  at  his  tent,  accompanies 
him  in  a  palanqnln  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  and  her- 
seh  attended  by  a  ^  more  numerous  train  than  that oi' her 
venerable  lover.' 

Surjee  [{ao,  says  onr  author, 
*  has  so  nHich  injured  his  constitution  by  excess,  that  he  has 
constant  reronrse  to  provocatives  to  excite  Ids  appetite  and  sti- 
mulate his  failnif^  powers  ;  dishes  of  youn^^  piireons  and  goat's 
flesh  stewed  down  to  rich  jellies  are  daily  berved  up  at  his  table, 
and  Ihe  female,  or,  as  she  is  generally  termed,  the  queen  of  the 
white  aiiu,  a  sovereign  lemedy  in  cases  of  exhausted  vigour, 
is  caielully  sought  after  and  preserved  for  his  use.' 

We  pass  over  the  details  which  the  author  has  given 
respecting  the  sieije  of  Doonee,  which,  though  a  weak 
place  and  defended  by  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  ditch 
and  a  mud  wail,  defied  the  whole  power  of  Scindia  for 
nearly  two  months.  This  siege  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  total  want  of  military  skill  and  energetic  activity  in 
the  army  of  the  Mahrattas.  But  we  are  to  recollect  that 
the  operations  of  the  army  and  the  measure^  of  the  camp 
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were,  at  this  time,  directed  bj  a  besotted  and  imbecile  vo« 
liiptnary,  wbo  bad  no  conduct  when  he  was  sober,  and  no 

courage  except  when  he  was  drunk. 

Thoug  li  the  affiiirs  of  Scindia  at  this  period  were  in  no 
very  prosperous  train,  though  his  troops  were  ready  to 
mutiny,  or  to  desert  for  want  of  pay,  and  his  financial  em- 
barrassments were  aggravated  by  the  disgrace  of  his 
suresand  the  failure  of  his  plans,  he  bore  every  species  of 
mortification  and  shame  with  that  sort  of  non-chalance 
which  marks  some  of  the  great  personages  of  the  present 
day ;  and  is  the  product  either  of  callous  depravity,  or  of 
torpid  indiQerence  to  the  good  of  others  and  even  to  their 
own.  Whatever  dissatismction  Scindia  might  feel  for  a 
moment,  it  was  readily  diverted  by  some  new  pastime  or 
bauble. 

'  A  tiger  or  a  pretty  face,  an  elephant  fight,  or  a  new  supply 
of  paper  kites,  Ivive  each  sufficient  attmction  to  divert  bis  cha- 
grin, and  restore  him  to  his  wonted  thoughtlessness  and  good 
humour.  It  b  only,  however,  upon  such  occasions  as  the  siege 
of  Doonee,  that  he  tastes  of  almost  unalloyed  happiness.  Under 
the  pretence  of  attending  to  the  operations  of  the  siege,  he  di- 
rected a  small  suit  of  tents  to  be  pitched  for  him  in  a  ^uden  in 
the  rear  of  the  trenches,  and  there,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  para- 
sites and  bufl^oons,  he  passed  his  time  in  one  constant  round  of 
the  grossest  debaucheries.  Emancipated  from  bis  two  greatest 
plagues,  his  wife  and  ^jis  ministers,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any 
business;  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  frrsli  modes  of 
whilingaway  bis  hours,  and  indulging  his  ownprnllii^ate  propen- 
sities. Women  and  low  company  have  been  liis  Ikifr,  aud  ap- 
pear to  have  quite  corrupted  a  heart  and  mind  originally  meant 
for  belter  things.    Virgin  charms  been  diligently  sought 

for,  and  almost  daily  sacrificed  upon  liie  altar  of  his  lusts  :  and 
in  the  coucidve  of  bis  wretched  miuions,  scenes  are  said  to  be 
enacted  for  his  amusement,  so  gross,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ri- 
Unions,  as  would  stagger  belief,  and  call  a  blush  into  the 
cheeks.of  the  most  d^raved  European.  These  miscreants  are 
systematic  in  their  miamy ;  tbeir  sports  are  regularly  classed 
«id  organized:  but  as  common  language  is  inadequate  to  their 
description,  iancy  is  called  into  their  aid,  and  to  every  new  di- 
Tcrsion  is  given  a  new  and  unheard  of  desi|natiott.  Yet  Seeud- 
biya  has  no  less  than  three  wives  with  him  m  camp  ;  all  of  them 
young  and  emioentiy  handsome.  To  one  only,  however,  the 
daughter  of  Surjee  Rao,  does  he  ever  dispense  his  favours. 
The  others  pass  their  time  in  a  wretched  state  of  penury  and 
neglect;  objects  at  once  of  aversion  to  their  hnsband,  and  of 
scorn  and  contempt  to  their  favoured  rivals  emphatically  caiied^ 
as  I  before  observed,  the  JJaee/  / 

The  Hying  of  kiteS| which  is  a  veij  princely  occupation^ 
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is  one  of  the  favourite  diversions  of  Scindia;  and  we  wish 
that  all  his  diversions,  as  well  as  those  of  oilier  sovereignsj 
\*ere  erpuilly  innocent.  When  the  seiison  for  iij'ing  kites 
arriveil,  thi*  Mnha  Raj,  according' to  our  author,  was  'to 
be  seen  every  evenini*',  attended  by  large  bodies  of  caval- 
ly/  part.ikiiig  ofthis  noble  sport. 

*tt  is  a  favourite  amusement  iri  every  |>ait  of  ludia.  The 
kites  have  no  lail^,  and  hear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
ace  of  clubi.  Matches  arc  fought  with  theai ;  aud  frequently 
f4tr  ierge  sains ;  which  he,  whose  string  b  cut,  loses ;  and  his 
kite  is  reckoned  lawful  plunder  for  the  erowd  assembled  to  see 
the  sport.  A  composition  of  pounded  glass,  catled  munfun,  is 
rubbed  ow  tbe  string  to  enable  it  to  cut ;  and  for  this  purpose 
•II  the  empty  bottles  of  the  residency  have  been  put  in  requisi* 
tion  by  the  Muha  Raj  ;  who  also  goes  to  the  oxpence  of  having 
kites  and  strings  brought  for  him  mm  Delhi,  which  is  celebrat- 
ed fbr  their  manufkcture.  I  can  assure  you  that,  ridiculous  as 
it  amy  appear  to  you,  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  expe* 
rience  is  requisite  to  manage  one  of  these  kites»  and  gain  a 

victor  V.' 

Atter  quitting  Doonee,  the  Mahrattas  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bunas.  Mi*.  Eroughton  describes  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  Mahratta  women  as  less  strict  than  amongst 
the  other  natives  of  India.  He  is  speaking  of  them  whilBt 
tbe  army  was  on  its  march  to  the  Bunas. 

*  Snrh  as  can  ati'ord  it  here,  ride  on  liorsehaclc,  without  tak- 
ing any  pains  to  coTicral  tlioir  faces  :  {\\r\  rraliop  about,  and 
make  their  way  through  tlie  tiirong  with  as  nuK  ii  lioluness  and 
perseverance  as  the  men.  Among  the  brttei  son,  it  is  common 
to  see  the  master  of  a  family  riding  by  the  side  of  his  wile  and 
children,  all  welt  mounted,  and  attended  by  half  a  dozen  horse- 
men, aud  two  or  three  female  servants,  also  on  horseback  :  and 
I  have  often  seen  a  woman  seated  astraddle,  behind  her  hus- 
bUBd,  and  keeping  her  seat  with  no  small  degree  of  grace  and 
denterity,  wMie  he  was  exetctstng  his  horse  at  a  good  round 
gallop.  Tbe  Mahratta  women  are,  generally  speaking,  very 
ugly;  and  have  a  bold  look,  which  is  to  be  obwrved  in  no  other 
wmisen  of  Hihdoostan/ 

'  The  poorest  women  tie  their  miants  in  a  bag,  which  they 
ilittgover  their  shoulders;  and  so  trudge  along  a  whole  day^ 
march,  without  appearins;  to  suffer  tbe  slightest  inconvenienee ; 
imd  this  is  often  done  when  the  child  has  been  actually  bom 
upon  the  road.  They  must,  however,  be  very  poor  indeed  who 
have  neither  a  bullock  nor  a  tut,  hoc  to  carry  their  baggage. 
These  tut,  hoos  are  a  breed  of  small  ponies,  and  are  the  most 
useful  mul  hardy  little  animals  in  India.  It  is  surprising  to 
them  getting  on,  during;  a  long  march,  at  a  quick  walk,  under 
loads  which  appear  sulhcieut  to  break  their  backs ;  and  which 
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commonly  consist  of  ail  the  goods  and  cbattek  of  thefamilvt* 
iDcluding  the  tent ;  with  the  mistress  seated  on  the  top,  a  cbikl  • 
in  her  lap»  and  a  pet  kid,  or  a  little  do^%  tied  on  before  her*> 
They  are  generally  vicious,  and  H'ill  fight,  after  getting  rid  of 
their  load,  with  as  much  vigor  and  spirit  as  if  just  loosed  from 
their  night's  pickets/ 

The  body  of  a  Mahratta  Surdarj  was  burned  near  the 
£Dglish  tents  whilst  our  author  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bunas.  The  funeral  procession  consisted  of 
the  elephants  and  horses  of  the  departed  chief  ^  gaily 
painted  and  caparisoned/  a  train  of  friends  on  foot  *  weep* 
ing  and  lamenting  aloud.* 

'  Some  pieces  of  money  were  scattered  over  the  corpse,  which 
with  the  clothes  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  become  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  H,  hu?i^ces  ;  a  set  of  men  ofthe  lowest  casfr,  or  ra- 
ther of  no  c/7«/e  at  all ;  who  perform  the  vilest  othces  for  the 
living,  and  are  remunerated  by  receivinj*,  after  death,  that 
which  no  one  eis.e  is  permitted  to  touch;  ev«»ry  thing  that  has 
been  used  about  a  corpi>e  being  deemed  unclean  by  all  classes 
of  Hindoos.  His  most  intimate  friends  and  relatioi^s  bore  the 
coucli  on  which  the  body  wds  laid,  and  the  nearest  leialiou  set 
lire  to  the  pile.' 

The  following  exhibits  another  proof,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  before  adduced,  of  the  dignity,  deco- 
rum, and  neatness  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  Mahratta 
court. 

<  I  went  yesterday  with  the  resident  to  the  Durbar,  which 
was  held  in  a  small  tent  made  of  kus,  and  being  kept  constantly 
wet,  was  exceedingly  cool  and  pleasant.  While  Captain  C — 
was  conversing  with  Surjee  Kao,  one  of  the  Muha.Ri^i's  favour- 
ite companions  came  into  the  tent  and  stood  before  him;  and 
his  highness  immediately  began  to  amuse  himself  by  making 
most  indecent  signs  and  gestures,  and  winking  at  him,  whenever 
he  thought  himself  unperceived.  As  the  man  was  directly  be- 
hind my  back,!  could  not  observe  whether  these  extraordinary 
communications  by  signal  were  replied  to  by  him,  but  rather 
suppose  they  were  not,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  this 
pobtc  court  to  retabatc  any  of  the  prince's  jokes  at  the  Durbar, 
especially  in  the  }>rt  ^(  nceof  foreign  ambassadors.  The  stench 
arisin<;  from  the  iiunifrous  carcases,  which  lay  strewed  about 
the  Razai ,  \nus  almost  nitolerable  ;  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  any 
people  showid  pi  t  fer  submitting  to  such  a  nuisance,  to  the 
Ihtle  trouble  of  removing  it  from  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood/ 

The  author  describes  the  Fuqeers,  who  are  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious mendicants,  Uh  very  numerous  and  very  trouble- 
some in  the  camp  of  Scindia.  They  consisted  of  men,  wo- 
meO|  and  children ;  and  were  not  easily^  to  be  diverted 
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tVoni  their  turbulent  ini|)(>rt unities  to  those  from  whom 
they  thought  that  any  thing  was  to  be  got.  Theise  Fu-  ' 
qeers  were  composed  both  of  MohinintH'dans  and  of  Hin- 
doos ;  and  the  Moliainiuedaus  are  represented  as  exceed- 
ing the  Hindoos  in  the  pertinacity  and  impertinence  of 
sturdy  beggary.  Mr.  Broiightori  indeed  intimates  that 
their  sanctity  was  estimated  by  the  degree  of  their 
effrontery. 

^  When  we  first  came  to  c  amp,  we  were  so  much  annoyed 
crowds  of  these  fellowi>,  that  we  were  obHged  to  give  our 
sentries  orders  to  prevent  all,  but  two  or  three,  from  entering 
the  lines.  Ooe  of  these  lives  dmost  entirely  upon  opium ;  who 
Is  said  to  have  been  once  a  leader  of  borse  in  thu  very  army:  he 
exists  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication ;  and  In  his  diurnal 
found  through  the  camp,  breathes  forth  the  most  curious  vows 
for  our  individual  prosperity.  A  month  or  two  ago,  one  of  our 
officers  gave  him  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  an  old  military  jacket, 
and  a  cocked  hat  and  feather:  and  in  this  equipment  he  used  to 
inake  the  tour  of  the  great  camp,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
and  entertainment  of  the  Mahrattas ;  till  the  things  were  all 
stolen  from  him  during  his  state  of  insensibility.  Another  of 
onr  licensed  Fuqeers  sinijs  his  petitions,  and  dances,  in  a  most 
ridiculous  manner,  ton  pair  of  dry  sticks,  which  he  usrs  like  cas- 
tanets. Many  go  about  in  t^roups,  and  earn  a  livelihood  by 
singing  old  Hindoo  songs  m  a  maaner  that  is  ffM  itaux  being 
disagreeable/ 

The  financial  svstem  of  the  Mahrattas,  as  it  is  described 
by  the  author,  ap[)ears  to  be  one  of  the  most  wasteful  and 
destructive  kind,  and  to  threaten  the  dissoluliou  of  this 
once  powerful  state. 

*  Tlie  usual  mode  of  raiding  money  here,  is  by  making  out 
ui  bUilemejils  of  the  suuis  required  for  the  public  expen- 
diture, which  are  negotiated  with  the  bankers  of  the  camp ;  and 
letch  a  price,  regulated  by  the  value  set  by  these  bankers  upon 
,  the  security  olBfered  by  the  government  for  repayment.  These 
securities  are  generally  either  assignments  of  the  revenues  of  a 
province  actually  under  the  authority  of  the  Mufaa  Raj,  or  aboiit 
to  be  attacked  :  or  else  bills  upon  difierent  states,  from  whom 
a  claim  of  tribute  is  set  up.  The  Pats  are  always  sold  at  a  con- 
siderable discount :  and  when  the  bargain  ,  is  concluded,  the 
purchasers  accept  bills  drawn  upon  them,  generally  at  a  long 
date,  which  are  called  Burats :  and  which  are  issued  to  the 
troops  as  pay.  They  who  receive  them  are  commonly  so  much 
in  want  of  ready  ca^li,  Ihat  they  are  obliged  to  sell  the  drafts, 
oftpn  at  a  discount  of  t\u  lit V  or  thirty  per  cent,  to  j>vorure  a 
present  supply  of  necessaries  :  and  the  bankers,  on  whom  they 
are  drawn,  (ami  not  unfrequently  the  agents  of  the  Mnha 
lidj  himself,)  eagerly  purchase  them  agam  al  ihis  rato.' 
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By  the  a})0\f:'  .^jsleiri  a  lew  individuals,  by  whoM 
ai*^ency  it  is  conducted,  are  enriched,  but  the  mass  are  im- 
poverished. Scindia  appears  to  have  no  regard  to  punc- 
tuality or  truth  in  his  pecuniary  promises  or  enga^ments. 
From  this,  rather  than  frojii  any  other  cause,  mutiny  and 
desertion  were  very  common  durinir  the  abode  of  our  au- 
thor in  his  cantp.  But,  w  hilst  SciiJuia  seems  to  have  made 
no  payment  except  from  compulsion,  the  apprehension  of 
force,  or  the  influence  of  superstition,  anci  toe  public  trea- 
sury was  apparently  in  the  most  impoverishea  state,  the 
sovereign  himself  had  u  pri  v  ate  purse,  which  *vas  compat- 
ed  to  have  contained  not  less  tlian  fifty  lacks  of  rupees. 
But  it  was  the  maxim  of  Scinch'a  that  no  consideration  of 
honour  orjustice,  no  exigency  of  the  state,  and  no  distress 
of  his  subjects,  should  ever  induce  hi!!i  to  make  any  dis- 
bursements out  of  this  royal  hoard.  Avarice  may,  some- 
times, be  almost  a  pardonable  fiiling  in  conunon  u<en  ;  but 
it  is  a  most  destructive  vice  in  kin^s  ;  as  it  is  wont  to  oc- 
casion the  most  extensive  mischief  l»oih  io  individuals 
and  to  the  community,  and  to  occabiou  the  most  ilagr<MPit 
violations  of  justice  and  humanity. 

We  have  often  heard  of  savages  handling  the  most 
venomous  reptile  without  fear  w  injurv,  proij;i!/  v  by 
means  of  some  artificial  preparation  liv  which  tht  ir  poi- 
sonous powders  were  annihilated^  or  they  were  rendered 
incapable  ot  exerting  them. 

*Itis  not  uiicomiiion  to  soe  men  who  will  take  up  the  most 
venomous  aiiakeis,  and  allow  ihi  ui  to  creep  about  then  pcii.orjs, 
with  impunity:  they  pretend  to  du  this  by  a  certain  munturj  or 
charm ;  and  iC  we  xmat  ibeM  tbdr  daim  to  supematoral  pow- 
ers, we  mHBt  at  least  acknowledge  aoine  art»  by  which  tbey  teoe- 
der  so  duDgef ous  a  creature  quite  liarKkas.  I  bave  knewo  a 
Sapoliee  dig  out  one  of  tbese  saakes^  and  keqi^faim  for  sevexal 
days  io  a  doth  tied  about  bis  loins ;  feediag  bim  daily  wilb  the 
utmost  care  and  assiduity.  Scorpions  are  easily  rendlered  inno- 
oest  by  [inching  their  tails  just  below  the  sting ;  u-hich  de- 
jirives  the  animal  of  the  |»ower  of  darting  it  forwanL  It  is»  to 
be  sore,  rather  a  nice  operation ;  but  all  that  is  neqaisite  is  to 
keep  the  hand  behind  und  below  the  creatare»  who  can  only  in- 
flict a  wound  forward*?  and  over  its  back.' 

Our  author,  more  than  once,  adverts  to  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  betw  een  J^cindia  and  his  prime  minister, 
which  gradually  increased  in  violence  till  they  wet  e  ter- 
minated by  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  whoto  atrocities 
had  excited  general  detestation.  We  shall  extract  the  ac- 
count of  his  death,  which  though  it  was  one  of  those  sud- 
den and  unexpected  catasti'ophes  that  are  wont  to  act 
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-forcibly  on  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  produced,  in  * 
this  instance,  not  even  a  faint  symplora  of  grief  or  commis- 
eration, if  the  plunderers  and  oppressors  of  mankind 
would  occasionally  anticipate  the  sensations  of  joy  which 
tkeir  end.  whether  the  viYeci  of  natural  means  or  of  vindic- 
tive violence,  will  sooner  or  later  occasion,  they  might  he 
tempted  to  alter  their  course,  and  to  cultivate  those  qua' 
lities  which  are  more  Hkolv  to  coiiciliate  the  love  than  to 
provoke  the  abhorrence  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

*  The  minister  had  gone  to  tiro  Durbar,  and  was  earnestly 
pressing  Seendliiya  to  accede  to  some  ot  his  proposals;  to  which 
the  Miiha  Raj,  as  usual,  returned  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
plies, and  ordered  his  equipage  to  be  got  ready  to  go  to  au  ele- 
phant fight.  As  he  was  about  to  depart,  Surjee  Rao  repeated 
his  remonstrances,  and  at  length  had  the  temerity  to  seize  the 
skirt  of  his  gown,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  forcibly  in  bis 
seat.  Some  of  the  Hwzaarivas  present,  incensed  at  such  an 
salty  ftbrnst  him  hack,  and  Seendhiya  escaped  from  the  tent ; 

*  giving  an  order>  however,  to  secure  his  person.  The  mioisler 
snatched  his  sword  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  and  resisted 
those  who  attempted  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Muha  Raj.  A 
violent  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  some  individuals  of  both  parties 
wefe killed, and  several  wounded;  and  Surjee  Rao  at  length 
effected  his  retreat  to  his  tents,  after  having  killed  two  men  with  * 
his  own  band.  He  was  followed  thither  by  tlie  enraged  party 
from  the  Deoaree,  headed  by  Anund  Rao,  and  a  son  of  Manna- 
gee  Fankra,  two  distant  relations  of  the  Muha  Raj's  family, 
in  one  minute  the  ropes  of  the  tent,  in  \\  hich  the  unfortunate 
minister  had  taken  refuge,  were  cut,  ami  he  hiiyself  dragged 
from  beneath  it;  and  in  the  next  he  kll  dead  in  the  public 
street,  pierced  wirh  a  dozen  wounds  iuilicted  by  his  pitiless  ene- 
mies, AnuncI  Rao  himsrit  Ijaving  set  the  example.  The  commo- 
tiou  excited  by  this  event  \\as  much  less  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Ai  lust  all  was  uproar  and  confusioa  ;  of  which  the 
Shohdas,  and  other  rabble  of  the  army,  took  due  advantage,  and 
piundered^very  thing  timt  came  in  their  way.  The  troops,  how<- 
ever»  were  almost  immediately  under  arms,  and  the  whole 
camp  was  speedily  siirronaded  hy  parties  of  horsey  who  receiv- 
ed orders  not  to  allow  any  individual  whatever  to  enter  or  to 
<|iiit  it.  This  morning  all  was  again  quiet,  as  if  iaodihiig  of  any 
conse(]^ueuce  had  happened.  Sonnlvetsallywas  the  very  name 
%i  Surjee  Rao  detested,  that  none  were  found  even  to  feel  a 
moment's  pity  for  his  sudden  fate;  much  less  to  think  of  rcveng* 
ing  it.  Thus  has  iallen  the  most  vnpriacipled,  sanguinary,  and 
daring  public  man  tfctat  has  for  mmy  years  figored  in  Hin»  % 
doostan.* 

Our  author  informs  us,  (p.  291)  that  the  odes  ofllafiz 
are  consulted  at  the  court  of  Scindia,  for  the  same  purpose 
of  developing  the  secrets  of  futurity  as  the  works  of  Vir* 
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^il  once  were  in  this  an^  other  countries.  The  Brrih 
111 u us  are  said  to  have  turned  the  propensity  of  the  Muha 
Raj  to  believe  in  omcu^  to  a  good  account, 

*I  reinember,'  saysi  be,  *oiice  the  Durbar  bein^  thrown  into 
contubioii  ci  Li  ow  flying  through  the  tent :  it  was  said  to  pre- 
dict sooie  fatal  event ;  and  to  avert  it,  the  Muha  Raj  was  enjoin- 
ed  to  construct  a  crow  of  gold,  with  a  chain  of  pearls  roand  its 
Beck,  and  present  it  to  the  Brahmuns ;  an  iojuuction  with  wbick 
he  literally  complied.'  > 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  Mahratta  mode 
of  passing;  life  iir  a  camp  must,  in  particular  circiuii'- 
stances,  be  productive  of  the  most  poignant  distress  to  the 
softer  sex.  The  following  is  an  instance  in  point..  The 
author  mentions  that,  on  one  of  his  marches  with  this 
itinerant. nation  of  warriors,  he  beheld  a  poor  creature 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road,  who  had  been,  just  de- 
livered. 

'  She  belonged  to  Muha  Raj's  own  camp,  and  had  been  pre- 
vented, by  approaching  labour,  from  keeping  up  with  her 
friends.  She  was  quite  alone,  and  had  performed  for  herself  all 
the  painful  offices  of  a  midwife^  She  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  distressed;  and  they  who  passed  by,  merely,  observed  that 
a  child  was  born,  without  thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to  offer  as- 
sistance to  her  who  had  cjivoFi  it  birth.  Wlieu  a  little  recover- 
ed from  the  f!r>t  eftects  of  her  illness,  she  prol>*al>ly  took  up  her 
little  burden,  uud  walked  on  to  tamp;  or  it  lift  strniL'th  did 
not  allow  her  to  i;et  so  far,  took  refuge  in  somf  vill\t2;e  on 
the  road^  till  she  was  able  to  proceed  and  rejoin  her 
family/  * 

We  have  been  interested  by  the  penisnl  of  this  work, 
and  have  found  it  a  live! v,  and  wc  have  fio  tluubt  faithful 
representation  of  the  uianners  and  cuj»ioius  o['  a  very 
'singular  rare  of  people,  which  is  well  wortliy  tlie  ntU  ntion 
not  merely  of  the  ^enc'ral  reader,  but  particularly  of  those 
who  are  curious  in  examining  the  varieties  of  the  human 
character,  as  it  is  modified  by  peculiar  institutions. 

iiRT.  If. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Rei/nolds^  KnL  LL,D. 
.    F.  /i.  S.  F.  S.  A.  cS Late  President  of  the  Ro^al 

Academ  ij.  Comprising  ordinal  Anecdotes  of  many  dis' 
s    (Anguished  Persons^  his  Cotitenijyorarics ;  and  a  brief 

Ana hy sis  of  his  Discourses,  7o  which  are  added^  Va-  ^ 
-    rieti(s  on  Art.     Br/  Jamf^   Noiihcote^  Esq*  It*  A* 

Colburn,  181^,  4to.  (i00  Pages.  £2.^. 

AT  no  period,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
^  would  the  public  have  more  thankfully  received  a  regular 
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and  well-digested  account  of  his  life,  and  a  judicious  es-* 
tiiiiate  of  his  genius  and  professional  character,  than  at 
the  present,  when  we  have  been  lately  *^ratificd  by  the 
exhibition  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  best  and  most  cele- 
brated works,  and  come  from  it  prepared,  in  a  greater  or 
leSs  degree,  to  appreciate  from  our  personal  observation 
the  justness  of  the  censure  which  taste  and  experience 
may  pasH  upon  iiis  uierits.  The  execution  of  &uch  an 
office,  at  such  a  time,  by  one  who  is  well  known,  not  only 
as  an  eminent  artist  hiinself,  but  as  having  been  the  fa- 
vourite pupil  and  intimate  a^^ociate  of  the  person  he  has 
undertaken  to  memorialize,  cannot  have  failed  to  excite  a 
very  consitierable  share  of  curiosity  and  high  hopes  of 
gratification  in  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  art:  and,  whatever  judgment  we  may  be 
compelled  to  pass  on  the  general  merits  of  that  execu- 
tion, it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  work  contains* 
enough  to  answer,  at  lea^t  in  part,  the  expectations  raised| 
and  alFord  tlie  ^  ratiHcation  it  appears  to  promise. 

Mr.  Northcote  announces  himself,  in  his  prelace,  to  be 
of  opinion  that  an  artist  is  alone  quaiiiied  to  give  to  the 
world  the  faithful  memoir  of  an  artist;  and  that  it  i^ 
owing  to  the  general  inexperience  of  persons  of  that  pro- 
fession in  the  arts  of  literary  composition,  that  the  lives 
of  painters  have  generally  been  written  with  ho  much  ig-  , 
norance  of  the  subject,  and  consequently  with  so  little 
practical  utility.  To  have  set  the  example,  under  this 
impression,  of  bringing  back  this  branch  of  the  history  of 
science  to  its  proper  channel,  deserves  acknowledgment, 
if  only  for  the  attempt  and  the  motive  which  actuated  it. 
We  might  perhaps  Lave  wished  for  more  method  in  the 
arrangement,  more  selection  in  the  choice  of  anecdote, 
greater  felicity  of  expression ;  yet,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  consume  it  in  general  censure  or  barren  criticism, 
and  we  therefore  proceed  to  notice  such  particulars  as 
appear  to  us  most  novel  or  best  deserving  of  attention. 

The  low  state  to  which  the  arts,  particularly  that  of 
painting^,  were  confessedly  reduced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
*  last  century,  is  conceived  by  our  author  to  be  attributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  I  lie  want  of  sulhcient  encouraoemcnt^ 
and  this  cause  lie  imagines  to  be  itself  '  a  natural  couse- 
quence  proceeding  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  Uitf 
preceding  ages.*    Thus  he  continues, 

•  What  the  fury  of  Henry  the  Eighth  had  $})ared  at  the  refor- 
matioD  was  condemned  by  the  puritans;  and  the  art9»  long  di&^z 
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totbed  by  civil  e^otrimotions,  were  in  a  manner  etpelled  from 
Great  Britain  or  lay  neglected  iu  the  sensual  gallantry  of  tbo 
Restored  court  of  Charles  the  Second ;  nor  were  its  hopes  re- 
vived by  the  party  conteDtioDs  that  imniedt^tely  followed,  aiMl 
wMljr  occupied  the  «lteiitk»  of  all  nea^  ifBnderio^  tbem  unfit 
lO^lish,  a^id  without  the  leirare  to.j^rotect,  the  fmt  uta/ 
.  From  this  state  of  depre^Bioo  into  wbicli  the  art,  inm 
whatever  caus^,  had  eertainlj  ftllen,  the  autgect  of  thia 
Bieipoir  was  destined,  alone,  and  by  t|ie  unassisted' e9er> 
l|ies  of  his  own  mind,  to  relieve  it  The.  hlstoiy  at  hia 
ife  is,  tberefore,  so  iar  as  it  extmda^  the  bistoiy  of  4ho 
moderii  English  achc^l  of  jpaioting,  and,  as.  suc^  pos« 
Besses  higher  claims  to  the  mterest  and  attention  6f  bis 
l^ow-poujDtrymen,  than  that  of  anjr  other  artist  either  olT 
older  or  la^r  date  than  himself. 

.  It  woald  be  nnjust  tathe  county  of  Deyon  not  to  notice 
fke  constdlation  of  talent  to  which  Mr.  Northcote,  with 
the  generous  partiality  of  a  native,  prides  himself  ' on  its 
having  riven  tiirtb,  in  the  art  to  which  he  is  personally 
attacbe£ 

<  Of  that  cdupty/  be  say^  /  was.  Thomas  Hndsoi^  the  b^st 
portrait  paSl^  of  bis  day^  in  the  kin|^eni,  and  famoiti  for 
being  the  master  of  Reynolds;  alKj  IVnicis  Haynmo,  the  first 
hi8t6ricai  painter ^f'hjs  time ;  afad  Ikf  r.  Co8Way»  'l(i>A»  Kf  ir^ 
Humphry,  R.'A< :  lMr.  (an,  Downmanf)  Mr.' Cross, 

ail  eminent  in' their  prol^sstdn.  Or  that '-coiinty  also  was  Sir 
Joshua  Reynofds,'  eVniki^lit  \a  the  highest  degree 
^mil  to 'this  list  S^e  hdfe  the  satisihetion  of  adding  y^t 
indiSier  *liame,yhich  the  dUthor'fittkn*IM<Mesty  'has  in  uiie 
•place  omitted,  "but  ivhich  tnUSt'  ever  stand  next,  in  the 
opinion  of  t(io  ^iil^lic,  to  that  6f  Sir  Jgshua  himself  In 
the  e^t^log^jip— ^vre  'fai^n  Mr.  NoitheoteWbut  to  prD^ 
teed. 

Sir  Joshiia  Was 'born  at  the  town  of  ftympton,  ne^r 
Ply  mouth,  oh 'the  '16th  of  July,  17S3,  three  months  (ds 
the  furious  in  ihbse  Matters  hdve  Observed)  before 'the 
)9totb  of  Sir  Godfrey  Knelter.  'His  father'we^  tike  cf^i^- 
^rman  of  l^ymptoo,  and  lin  e^tfeAoiely  Avorthv  and 
ipettallle  personage.  We  do'  nbf  fifWit  £a<innoibetit  dii  us 
to  do' more  ihan  refer  our  t^defs  to  tile  ATork  beO^^ 
ibi'lbe  tfA'rticularsVhieii  iti'Ao&tiains  f6latite't0  bis  pater-* 
lial  aWd  ttUterdel  corinettions,'^ttdfor'  the  notkUe  contrit 
with  Mr.'M^lone  ^pectWfh^*fol^n"tirhi<ft  ia^n^itfcidd 
his  p^^rents  in  the  choice  ofUfe  'good  cddwiptoral  oaitf^ 
«fc«h'ua,  for  his  prsnbm^n.  , 

The  fieru'sal  of'Ri<Aafd^f6nV  Vreatite  dn  the  TlS^.^ 
it  P&ihting  is'  inentii6ned  as^be  clircniimtance^vrhich  (ac*' 
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teordlnar  to  Mr.  Nortbcote's  favourite  hypothesis)  first,  or 
at  least  principally,  stimulated  the  rising  genius  in  t|i.e 
path  whicn  it  afterwards  followed ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  tlie  effect  it  is  said  to  have  produced.  No  book 
Y^ds  ever  written  with  more  enthusiasm  or  a  more  honest 
Ec^  in  fevour  of  the  cause  it  espouses,  none  that  tends 
ipoi^  directly  to  the  elevation  of  the  art  which  it  is  de- 
sigrned  to  prompte  and  encourage. 

^Vhatever  was  the  immediate  cause,  however,  the  bent 
of  TOm^g  Heynolds^s  genius  soon  became  most  evident 
kna  mpst  decided,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  ruling 
pf^sion,  which  it  would  probably  have  been  in  vain  fo 
counteract,  he  was,  on  the  14th  of  October,  lt41,  beings 

Shen  not  quite  eighteen,  launched  on  the  ocean  of  a  Loii* 
Ion  life  under  the  tuition  of  Hudson  the  portrait  painter^ 
Im  artist  who,  although  the  most  renowned  in  his  ivtofi^ 
was  altl>gether  unequal  to  the  task  of  fashionine  8a<4i  ft 
genius  as  thaj  which  was  now  contiiitted  to  his  banag^e- 
liient.  As  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  ^  arts  at  that 
period)  it  48  related  ,  that  the  talent  pf  this  oboe  fii8hiona)>le 
>  pointer  was  confined  ^to  the  production  of  g  good  like- 
nesis,  tl^^t,  after  having  painted  tJie  |iead,  his^niufl  fiiiled 
lnm^tf)gother,  and 

*  he  was  ohlt^'cd  to  apply  to. one  .Vanhaaken  to  put  it  on  the 
shoulders  and  tinibh  the  drapery,  of  both  which  he  was  himself 
tofally  incapable.  Unluckily,  Vanhaaken  died,  and  for  a  time 
Hudbon  was  driven  almost  to  despair,  and  feared  he  must  have 
quitted  his  lucrative  ^niployjUQUt :  he  was,  however,  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  another  drapery-painter,  named  Roth, 
wlio,  though  not  so  expert  as  the  foroacr,,was  yct.s^fficicmUjf 
.QUali6ed  to  carry  on  the  manufactory/ — P.  ,12.  ' 

To  the  credit  of  Hudson,  however,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, tjuit,  be$id^i8  Keynolds,  Mortimer  amd  Wright  of 
Derby iWere  among  the  number  of  his  pupils;  aiwi  these 
^;git  that  time  formed  a  matchless  triumvirate.'  His  mode 
l>f  instruction  ^appears  to  be  deg^rvedly  stigmatized ;— • 

*  probably  from  pure  ignorance,  instead  of  directiqg  him 
N    (Keynolds)  to  study  from  the  antique  modeh,  he  recora- 

meuded  to  him  the  careful  '  copying  of  Guercino's  draw- 
ings, thus  trifling  his  time  away.'    This  serves,  adds  our 
author,  as  an  addiiiouai^pecimea  of  the  state  of  tfje  -{urta  ^ 
^t  that  period ; 

'*  however,  tlie  youthful  and  tractable  pupil  executed  his  task 
with  such  skill,  that  many  of  those  early  productions  are  now 
preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the .  curiods  in  this  jKiogdom ; 

\ 
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most  of  which  a^e  ac^ally  co^^idered  as  originals  hy  that 

(Qu.  what  master  \  Guercino,  Rejndds,  or  Hadson  ?) 

No  wonder  tiiat  the  pupil  should,  in  no  long  space  of 
time,  have,  by  the  display  of  his  natural  genius^  excited 
the  jealousy  of  such  an  instnictor.   He  remained  willi 

him  studying  in  London  for  two  years,  during  which  his 
biographer  thinks  it  worthy  of  record,  that  he  ona  day  had 
the  great  happiness  of  touching  the  hand  of  Pope  at  an 
auction-room. 

The  three  following  years  were  spent  by  him  in  Devon- 
shire, but  Mr.  Norlhcote  refuses  to  admit  with  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  that  this  time  was  wasted  or  un profitably  spent.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  produced  a  portrait,  which 
,  is  still  esteemed  among  his  happiest  productions ;  that  of 
'  a  boy  reading  by  a  reflected  light,' — '  and  several  others, 
which  are  undoubtedly  very  fine,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged on  seeing  them  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years, 
when  he  lamented  tliLit  in  so  great  a  leugtli  of  lime  he  * 
had  made  so  little  progress  in  his  art.' 

The  appointment  oi  his  early, and  firm  friend  and  pa- 
tron, the  Honourable  Augustus  (afterwards  Viscount) 
Keppel,  in  the  year  1749,  as  commodore  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station,  may  l^e  justly  accounted  the  most  fortu- 
nate circumstance  of  Sir  Joshua's  life,  as  it  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  he  probably  would  never  otherwise 
have  enjoyed,  of  visiting  Italy,  *  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
the  arts,^  and  there  imbibing  iVoiii  the  fountain  head  that 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  whicn  in  the  then  corrupted 
state  of  the  science  in  his  own  country,  he  could  never 
have  hoped  to  attain  by  any  course  of  study  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  pursue  at  home.  The  manner  in 
which  he  Employed  his  time  at  Rome,  as  delineated  by  his 
biographer,  it  is  important  to  notice  for  the  advantage  of 
future  professional  travellers,  especially  sanctioned,  as  the 
.account  here  is,  by  the  experience  and  taste  of  Mr. 
Northcote. 

*  When  arrived  in  this  garden  uf  the  world,  this  great  temple 
cf  the  arts,  (where  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  pleasure,  now  almost 
fading  from  ui^  memory),  his  time  was  dilif^tiitiy  and  judiciously 
emploved  in  such  a  manner  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  Of  his  talents  and  virtue.  He  contemplated^  with  onweariedb 
attention  and  ardent  zeal,  the  various  beauties  which  marked 
•the  styles  of  different  schools  and  different  ages.  He  sought 
im  Inith,  taste,  and  bcanty  at  the  fooatain  head.  It  was  witb 
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no  common  eye  that  he  beheld^  the  productions  of  the  great, 
masters.    He  copied  and  sketched  in  the  Vatican  such  purts  of* 
the  works  of  Raflaollc  and  Michnel  Angelo  as  he  thouglit 
would  be  most  conducive  to  his  future  excellence:  and  bv  his 
well-directed  study  acquired,  whilst  he  contemplated  the  best 
works  of  the  best  masters,  that  gruce  of  thinking  to  which  lie' 
was  principally  indebted  for  his  subsequent  reputation  as  a 
portrait  painter.    In  attending  more  particularly  to  this,  he' 
avoided  all  engagements  for  copying  works  of  art  for  the  va-* 
jlous  travellers  at  that  time  in  Rome;  knowiog  that  kind  oi^ 
employment,  as'l^tf  kflel'warda  said  in  a  UHttr  to  Barry,  tot  be 
totally  useless.      Whilst  I  was  at.  Rome,  1  Was  very,  lilfia  en. 
ployed  by  them,  and  tlmt  little  I  always  considMd.as  so  mudi' 
tkne  lost.'"— P.  24.  .      .       '  3 

'  It  U  a  remarfcable  circumBtanee,  wbich  Sir  Josbua.  baa 
recorded  in  bis*  own  writings,  tbat  tbe  first  sight  <>f  Ra-*! 
pbad*6  works  in  the  Tatican  affbrded  lum  onlj  disap*^- 
pointment,  and-tKat  tbe  admiration  be  afterwilrd^  con(^ 
ceived.fQr  them  wa^  .t)i^  result  of  long  iptudv. '  Itfr^ 
Nortbcpte  is  disposed  tb.aoconnt  for  this  f  ifx>tn  me  iQil^i 
ence  in  Ithe  dispositions  of  tbe  two  painters.*  Tbe  seirerer 
grandeur  of  Raphael  disdained  tbe  allurenents  of  co- 
&!iiring  :%n4  of  the  ehiaroscuroy  '  parts  of  the.  art  wh^ch' 
Afligbted  Reynolds^  whose  natuiH' disposition  incUHed 
Moi  solely  to  tbe  cmtivation  bf  -iis  /gifaces,  and  of  whose 
works  softness  and  captivating  dw^^ess  are  the  cldef 
cb'aracteristics.''^P.  S8.   *  •     .  * 

,  Another  curious  circumptance  is  here  recorded,  whicb 
(wis  imagine)  is  not  generally 'known.  There  are  6w,  at 
legst,  who  imagine  that  the  gemus  of  Ileynolds  le4  him^ 
at  any  period  of  bis  professional  1lik.jU>  the  art  of  carica-^ 
ture.  Still  less  slioaid  we  suppc^se  inat  ke  cultivated  ther 
practice  of  \t  at  ,  Rome,  and  .our  asionishment  becomes 
greater  when  we  learn  that  he  en\ploYe4  -it  in  a  ^  sort  of 
parody'  of  ^  school  of  Athens  of  Kapbi^. ;  This  very 
parody  still  exists,  however,  as  an  ^viide^ice  of  the  fact, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Henry, 
of  Straffan,  in  Ireland.  The  good  sense  of  Sir  Joshua- 
taug'ht  him  soon  to  abandon  an  amusement  which  may 
easily  be  imagined  destructive  of  true  taste,  or  at  least  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  necessary  to  awaAoBa  and  exalt 

Reynolds  returned  to  England  in  175S,  and^  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  took  up  his  residence  in  St; 
Martin's  Lialnej  London,  '  at  that  tim©  the  favourite  and! 
^faionable  residence  of  artrstft.*  ■  Mis 'first  pupil  waa 
Giuseppe  Marchi^  a  young-Italiun  whom  bd  bad  Jn^ougb^. 


With  him  frdm  Rotae,  and  who  continue  to  reflidril>iAf 
lAm>  ii^  the  qutOit/  of  an  awiataritt  iMnf  tM  ptiM^ 
part  o^  hia  lifb. 

The  year.  17 53  wa^  a  period  of  great  ^lebrity  to  Sh 
Jorotia  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  no1l|^  rcmotea  to'  th#' 
liouae  in  Great  Il^ewport  Street,  wheire  he  lived  for  the 
next  eight  or  nine  years.  In  this  CQniiaeaicieinent  6f  hil^ 
feshioqahie  career,  he  had,  ifaweyer,  to  struggle  wit^  ai 
rival  in  eveiy  respect  |Uivorthj  of  him,  John  Stepheii 
Uotard,  whose  rank  as  a  painter  Sir  Joshua  himself  apr 
.  pearo  have  justly  estimated,  when  he  and  o/hfm, 
*  The  only  nlent  in  Liotard's  pictures  is  neatneii^  whidiy.as  a 
general  rule,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  low  genius,  or  rather  n^. 
geohis  at  all.  His  pictures  are  jest  what  lidies  do  when  they 
pathi  for  their  amusement ;  nor  is  tliere  any  person^  how  poor 
soever  their  talents  may  be,  but  in  a  very  few  years,  by  dint  of 
practice^  may  possess  themselves  of  eveiy  quaUfi^atioii  ii^  the 
art  which  this  great  man  has  got/ 

It  is  one^of  the  most  mortifying  trials  to  which  rising  g^e- 
nius  is  exposed,  to  be  placccl,  by  the  blindness  of  popular 
.  opinion,  even  fi>r  a  moment  io  (:ompetiticin  with  $uch  pre- 
^j^flders  in  art. 

The  noble  portrait  of  Commodore  Keppel,  *  in  which 
ie  appears  to  be  walking  with  a  quick  pace  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  a  storm,'  allusive  to  his  wreck  in  the  Maid- 
stone frigate  in  1746,  ^ms  an  era  in  ^e  history  of  thi^ 
-a^rt  in  Great  Britain. 

*  The  novelty  and  expression  introduced  in  this  picture  were 
powerful  stimulants  to  the  public  taste ;  and,  li  has  htkit 
well  observed  b:y  one  of  his  biographers,  he  "  sdon  sAvr  how 
much  animation  niight  bo  obtained  by  d(;viating  from  the  in- 
'sinid  manner  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  henc^,  in  m»ny 
01  his  pdrttttits,  particularly  ivhtn  combined  in  family  groupesi 
find  much  of  the  variety  and  spirit  of  k  high^l-  species  of 
art.  Instead  of  cbn^ning  himself  to  mere  llkeneb^,  ki  Wbich^ 
hbwifev^,  hk  wata  iniiti€%tiy  hitppy^  be  ditedy  as  it  ^ere,  iate  the 
irifMliv  kiid  ttjCdaer^.  sUd'liabits,  of  tMe  aihe  Mtd/lma}  kni 
tfbMHiagly,  ike  'mj/$nif  'fii  bis  portlaM  mfe  .eo  appropir^ate 
itfA  cieiaoiteiMK  tiist  the.  many  iUullr««is.  pe^soal  wh«!m;he 
kasiMlMtid,  be  ahiicBt  asiWell  kif^iM  t^  posterity.  p9  it 
tfie?  inlLatea  M,  oomr^r^  with  theia//'^^.  .9?. .   ..^  A  n 

It  was  about  this  period  that  his  acqtmrntanee  with  Div 
Idhiabii  oamiMfctQi.  ftr  it^hioh  Im  hepp^  prepared^  in( 
tke  wiiMr'  tet  .JBbsfrell.  baa  meiitioii^  hjrei^diflfi  th^ 
M&nat  Simge.  ^»Of ^Ae:  maQjr  «a|KKli0l<^  g>vea^  rir 
lirtnig  to  4ici;>  in^m  m6miMi>  4^  f^e^^lT.  ^^^  JS 
pAMMiaBofcwellaiiA#lli«^  W<| 
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AoM.wliiali  Mbw  Noftbcoite  battadd^  on  fhaMllioriiy  of 
Ut  om  lecoUetftioiLor  of  private  aonMBnaiQiiliOK 
>i^4  Biiidmiia» .  the  laavHit'iculptor,  desked  of  Sin  JD«luii.tiiil 
ht  woald  iatrodoce  him  to  Rr»  Johnaoo;  at  tha  thae  nrhaa  Iht 
dPl^C  KvM'm  Gougfi  SqaM^  FM^Stmt.  object  nai  to 
c  prevail  o^Xobosoo  to  wxi^  aa  epttapl^.  for  a  mooaatea^  fn 
vbi^h  Rooh^iaio  was  then  engaged  for  WestmiaVt^r.  Abhej^ 
Sir  Joshiia,a9COiduigly,ia)troduoed  thf;  sculptor  to  the  doctor, 
tbe;i^  bei'n^  strangers  to  each  oth€r,  apd  Johnson  received  bin^ 
Math  aiach  civility,  and  tooh  thjeip  op  into  ^  garret/ which  ho 
considered  as  his  library;  iii^ whichf  besi(]es  his  books,  all  co- 
vered with  dust,  there  was  an  old  crazy  deal  t-^ble,  and  a  still  - 
worse  aud  older  elbow  chair,  having  only  three  legs.  In  this 
^hair  Johnson  seated  himself,  after  having  with  considerable 
dexterity  and  evident  practice,  first  drawn  it  up  agaiubt  the 
wall,  which  served  to  support  it  on  that  side  on  which  the  leg 
was  deficient.  He  then  took  up  his  pen,  and  deiiianded  what 
they  wanted  him  to  write.  On  this,  Roubiliac,  who  was  a  true 
Frenchman,  (as  may  be  seen  by  his  works,)  began  a  most  booir 
hasiic  and  ridiculous  harangue  on  what  be  thought  should  h« 
the  luiid«  oi  epitaph  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  all  which  th^  > 
dboUff  wai  to  amte  dova  for  him  lu  comotitongoage  t  whaa 
iahpaoa,  wko  oonid  aot  safbn  aay  ooe  t»  lAptate'to  Vm^ 
quickly  interrupted  him  io  aa  angiy  itoe  of  ymss^,  «»ying» 
fft  fikMKi  ooa^/SSh-,  lei's  havo  no  moia^of  this.hpmhi»tio»  H4»> 
buloaB,  Todomoatide,  Imt  Vet  me  knoait  ia  «!mpte.  language,  tha 
hhm«^  chaiaotei^-and  quaUly,  o^the  panoa  whoat  apHaph  yaa 
intend  to  have  me  write«'"--«iP«40U  >• 

^  i  ha\^  hekrd  Sir  Joshna  lapoali  a  spmh  SrWfik'An  dQPtor 
Iim4^  about  this  time,  a|B^  in  which  he  giive  himself  credit  for 
t|yO;li9rticul/^cs,  ^  Thfrf  a^a  two*  thii^gs/'  s^j^  be,  which  I 
ain  conJ&dent  I  can  do  vei;y  well :  one  is  iutrocjnctiou  to  ^ny 
literary  \york,  slating  wb^t  it  is  to  contain,  ancj,  how  it  should 
Jie  cxecute(|  iu  the  ujo§.t  pjQvfiect  manner ;  the  other  is  a  cou- 
clU;>ion,  shewing,  iVom  various  causes,  why  the  execution  baa 
not  beeu  equal  to  whajt  t^c  ^utho^  jgfrp^iscd  to  l^iiuself  aod  to 
the  public' — P.  49.  '  .c.  -  v  . 

^ '  Tj^ir  tour  to  Plynpouth  together  the  autumn  ojt. 
lT6i2yCpntributed  greatly  to  strengthen  the  intimacj  al- 
ready forjned  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua,  ^nd 
which  (as  is  well  known)  continued  ui^interrup^ed  througn 
life.  We  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  tribute  of  respect  aatj 
affection  wbicb  Mr.  Northcote  takes  the  opportunity  of 
p^iyf^g  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Mudge,  wlio  wf^re',  upon  this 
(M^^si^n,  th^  h9^ts  pf  §Iy  Joshua  ^.nd  his  fellow -traveller, 
jBut  qur  linjits  will  npt  aHow  us  to  dwell  on  the  subject, 
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wiUiiif  fiiih  on  subjecte  of  a  nij^teiiatil^  and  ■apeiwIMl 
natnrai  reeorded  in  f  •  67,  whiw  we  do'  nDt'renieaiber,«o 
kave  met  iritii  elaewbere.  Thm  laterary  Giub^  whkh  waa 
infttitnted-  in  Febniarif,  1761,  .^tiU  AirtW  -  cemedtod  the 
inendshf p  ofHhese  firttish  wortliiefi. 
«  The'  following  is  chai^cteristte  of  Jdhnson^'s  best  style 
of  thought  'An  eiigravc'r  wa^  c^nenlting  Sir  «f  oshua  on 
4he  title  to  be  placed  under  a  )>6rtr£iit  of  Rubens^  enquir* 
ing  into  all  the  pafttcular  dig  nitres  and  oiRees  enjof  ed 
the  painter,  the  honour  of  kuighlhbod  in  tbree:  difierent 
countries,  secretary  of  state  in.  Flanders,  ptnifteV  ilrom 
the  courl  of  M^dnd,  raajjistrate  Antw^rp^'&ci  &c..  .Dir» 
Jdhnf!Oii  happening  to  be  present  while  (ibis  ^iscusniori  was 
go'Aig  on,  interfered  rather  abruptly,  saj^mg,  *'Poohf 
japoh  !  put  his  name  alone  undar  the  print,  Peter  Paul 
jiubenB;  that  is  full  sufScietit  and  ^ore  than  all  the 

rest.'— P.  142.  I  : 

We  cannot,  afiWii  to  lose  a  i-ingle  fipecimep  of  John* 
son ian  gallantry.      •    "    '  ■        ^   ,  ..   I  ■ 

1  '  '  At  the  i'rme  that  Miss  Liuley  was  in  4he  highest. estesm  as  a 
|>uhlic  8in^'«*r,  Dr.  Johnson  cam«  in.  evening;  to  driali  tea 
mHk  Mn$  R^aalds;-an<|iwb€W  he-entared  th#  loonr,  she  lakl.to 
Md,  ^*S^e,  m:  JobD^DP,  wbst-a  p^efeiieace  1;  give  to- yopr 
Mopany,  IbrThad  m:  ofStt'  of  a  >pl8ce  inia  boa: at  the  oralofia 
«a  liear  MIm  Linley ;  bat  Fivoald  mlher  sit  vthk  ^fim  tliaii  hear 
MUb  IMey  siag."  •*  And  f  ;'Msdaaip*'  replied  Joliimn/  ^  would 
aather  sit  !i»iih  >oa  tfaanjit  nf»on  r  tbfone."''  IHhe  doctor  woaid 
OOt  be  surpassed  even  in  a  rnftinji;  compliment/— lb.  ^ 

We  will  not  destroy  the-effeet^'of  this  hi^h  >  reinemeill 
of  courtesy  bj  producing  two  speechefs-whi^  ^fiiliow^'  of 
k  verj  diffc  rent  cast,  but  pass  over  them  to  two' sutceed^ 
Ing  ones.  ^  fVtend  was  lamenti ng  the  disagreeable  mttftt* 
tion  of  persons  eniinent  fbr  their  witticisms^  who  iire-al« 
ways'  expected  to  sav  something  good — *that  it  waS^'a 
heavy  tax  upon  ttiem/  It  is^  indeed,'*  said  Johnson,^ 
very  heavjr  tax  ujpon  them;  a  tax  which  no  man  <f^n  pay 
•|vh(i.does  not  steal/V-  A  .prosing  dull  oompanlon  w^is 
makiuj^  a  long  harangue  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Pi«i|tc 
zDafy  in  which  he  gave  nothing  new  or  entertfii^ing, 
Johnson,  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  circumstance  to  a 
Iriend,  said,  ^  Sir,  I  soon  withdrew  my  attention  from 
iuni,  and  thought  of  Tom  Thumb/ 

,  •  '  Pr*  Johnson  knew  notliipg  of  the  art  of  painting  either  in 
theory  or  practice,  which  is  ope  proof  that  he  could  not  be  the 
author  of  S|r  JoNlitm's  discourses;  indeed  his  imperfect  sight 
\vas  some  excuse  for  bis  total  ignorance  in  that  department  of 
ftudy.  pace  beio|j;  at  dion^  at  ^r  Joshua's,  in  compiny  with 
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many  painters,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Richardson's 
•Treatise  on  Painting  happened  to  be  mentioned,  "  Ah  I"  i>aid 
Johnson,  "  I  Mnienlwr  :I  wm  iat».^)A8ge,  I  by  cliance 
ftttQfl.  tlmt  iMok  .00  my.  ftteim:  I  took  .'it*tip.witift*iiie  *to  piy 
jBfamlier  imd  read'  it  rbroogb»  ai^d  traly.  I  did  ii#.llink  it  pdi* 
«bte.*tQ  |Say  so  mottb  upon  Ihercrfi-'  1  Sir'J<lifaiia»'WhoiK|cmld 
liot  fawr.  distinctly,  daiNd  of  one  tif  tlle.toiiipaiiy'to  b«  .«i; 
fdrmcd  fvhaf  Dr.  Johnson  bad  said ;  dad  it  beaog  Mpestediit 
hxm  so  load  that  Jolmson  heard  it,  the  doctor  seemed  hurt, and 
lidded*  but  I  did  not  wish.  Sir,  thai  ^ir  JjiiUiua  shoald  *iwvt 
Jk«ii  told  wbtit  I  then  saiH. 9.  146. 

T^e  latter  speec^i  of  Johason,  aa-  Mr.  Northcote  jastlj  . 
•rernafk«:,  (ienotes  a  delicacy  in  him^  aiid  an  unwillingness 
to^effrnd)  which  be  has"^  not  always  bad  credit  for  ^ios^ 
seRBing;.  • 

'   That  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  could  jilstiy  appreciate  the 
hiig^h^  dioral'  parpoM  of  the  arf  of  painting,  evidetil 
-A*ora  several  passages  of  his  works,  especially  wher^  h^' 
-S^utifnlly  toys,  "1  Bbould  greive  to'aee  Reynolds  tran§J. 
feir  to  heroes  and  to  goddesses,  to  en^pty  splendour  vind  (o 
^alfy  fiction,  "that  iirt,  which  is  noyi^'<^itiploy^d  in  .dififgsi^ 
friendship,  in  renewing  (enderness,  in  ai|iicKi^ningibe^ffe<> 
^tlonsof  the  absept,  and  continuing  tfi*e  pi;<i^nce  pf  Ui^ 
*dead«!''i  la  this,  and  al^.  in  anotliet  passage  cited  by  the 
•tnogiiipher,  the  defence  of  piDrtrait  painting fii^aa  jn^tta^d 
.jwnple  as  it  is  eloquent ;  and,  foroor  01Kn.par^|VI)ecaflS• 
«no|t  help,  thinking  t^t  thoe^whP  msaocuslouMxl  to:iai> 
tpent  timt  SirJotihua  and  other  greal:! painters  shaUd 
;!kKfi%  feceivedsuch  continual  oecttpalioii  feon  ^the  t little 
tmiity  of  the  day  in  paialing  portraite  aa:  tot  Wv^'iton* 
.iummlhat  valuable  time  wbidi  oofht  to  hate'  bei^n^H* 
aecmtiAl  to  the  higher  departments  of  art,  must  hav^*  l^h 
disposed  to  alter  their  language  while  coiltbaidlatio^  lift 
If^te  ezhilution  in  the  gfallery  of  the  British  mtitutidn^ 
or  at  least  to  entertain  some  doubt  whether  this  is  kltd^ 
jEetlier  so  much  a  matter  of  regret  as  they  have'  b^n  in 
the  habit  of  thioking  it.  The  ihct  is  that  portrait<{'^^hfn 
painted  on  thelpberai  and  intellectual  principle^j^aibfd^ 
iD^  to  which  the  art  was  prarti»ed  by  Sir  jfcbhuai  h^^i^Bfk 
'with  the  lapse  of  time,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  hif- 
jlorieal  pictures.  «.But  lliis  isasufjject.oa;whi<^  .raq^fsty 
jAioi^ld  forbid  lis  fronp  eiqpaliatipsr.m  .tbe  presence  of 
jforlhcote,  who  lias  treated  k  with  aD  t^e  feeling  that  we 
ourselves  experience,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the , art  t^ 
ipllich  we     not  pretend.  Be  shall  spea|^  &r  Jiio|se\f.  ; 
5  Uinidr  this  view  or  art  ae  well  descn^  by^o^nsofi,  i^'^ 
i^ibait  ipay  assuaie  a  dignity:  and  oertam  it  is  that  aU 


thoi>e  portraits  wbidi  have  been^  executed'  by  the  higlMr  order 
otf  painters  have  it;  as  lie  aia^  pen»«re  in  Ibem  bow  umob  the 
^HMtta  q€  UU  .^jillrtiiwi  batv  Mb^ln^dtrnt^^  aod  ftidiAilly  te 

H»fioaiwtie»<ig  liigb  poims,  Bvitite  imoo  mky  portnhis 
lMiad  «itb>aOi  Mudumteaift,  is-baofiiM  tkew  am  mot^  bai 
^iolsMptf  tAHs-  citfis  pi^sepf  ed  tbaa  of  any  otber  Imifdiiii'tha 
Mrt^  oa  acoountof  their  local  value,  being  Ibe  reMafthMea-df 
9mm  fiiwourite  object,  mkfnA*^  lJM*bai  |Mrfprmaiices  ib  -fliy 
0|beff  branch  of  art  havin^^  no  inhie^  are  neglected  and  |leffiBlK 
]t  luarjr  be  obsemred  aho,  that  mora  bad  portrait  painters'  get 
eniployniCDt  than  badf  painters  of  any  otber  ctess ;  which  adds 
to  the  comparative  plenty  of  those  works:  and  this  excessii^e 
plenty  of  bad  portraits,  from  the  above  causes,  has,  in  the  end, 
^ruen  a  def^rsided  rank  to  that  department.  But  comld  we  see 
in  portraiture  ail  the  quaiiti^s  displayed  of  which  it  is  capable, 
it  would  be  found  to  cipntain  many  of  the  highest  merits  qf 
even  history  itself;  and  those  who  treat  it  slightly  surely  can- 
not have  cxamiued  it  with  suflitient  attention,  nor  have  had  a 
clear  idea  of  uU  its  dilhculties  and  merits.  It  appears  to  ijue 
to  be  in  many  respects  similar  t;o^th^t  of  writing  a  distinct  (^ba- 
YUeler  of  an  hidividvial,' Vblcb,  wbeq  W  h  done  witb  instice  anil 
iroe  diacrimfnatian,  I  ap)^^6bend  iAhtz  greater  efibiit  of.  fi^bitta 
tbairloimte  f be  lift  ^or  memoir.'  Siif  the  d^psiftmei|t  or  p0r> 
knk  albpe  oray  be  dMdbd^  inh> .  different  ^i^s -as 'pfdj[!lM| 
•ky  dNIbMt  yroftMorr  aHiicoridig  to  their  aMIitieb  ifi^  W/mtih 
liana.  "Tbraa  ^  dMtaet  {fo^rlnstanccl' iftMl>*#Bt/ltloMi  p^gf-i 
liailt'wfaitb' aM  true  'ltor«»t  ingealoiM^'Wheae'tlteil^niirilwn^ 
filti  in  a  carelW  tmkavour  at  sinulNnde  lo' Ibe  >pera«i  aiMit  ' 
ani^^.biit  in  a  maaaer  dry,  laboured^  aad  ladteAMM ;  see omdijr, 
those  whicb^  are  ingcai<>^  bat  Ml  tfm  I  iti  tbcaa  aiuob  skill  is 
#flen  to  be  iowd^  but  tbeii  the  pure  iaiMat|o«  of  nMwei  hua 
^en  sacriticed  to  idt^al  graces  and  »dsctUti()U9  beauties;  i.el3r 
ancl  Koeller  aie  ifi^tauces  ;  the  consequfi^e  qf  whicl^  is.  that 
manner  and  sameness  hecou^  the  poor  ^t^bstitute  for  tcuth, 
variety,  and  nature.  Such  works  are  loo  mi^h  like  each  Q^hcx* 
to  be  like  any  thing  else,  and  create  np  interest ;  l*ut  that  ord^ 
of  portrait  which  does  honour  %o  thQ  depaitpaept  is  botb  \j^p 
ancf  ingenious,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  WQrk§  of  Reni- 
tendt,  Vcl^sjiHez,  V^iMdyU,  JReyqolds,  ^ud  Titi^'-.^  ,14^^ 

•Th^  y€*r  1758  is  noted  for  the  fir^t  atfeippjt  ?nbti- 
4|}(inff  an  academy  qf  arti,  but  jealousies  happened  whix^i 
tfcien  Drake  olV  the  de^SgiK  and  tlie  general  yearly  fexhi- 
Mtfefi  which  formed  part  of  tbat  project  did  not  take  rface 
till '1760,  at  which  time  Sir  Josnua  was  in  the  zeniyi  of 


Jte  f^utatiooj  and  bad  e^tabKshed  .hifuseljf  if)  J^Js. 
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*  a  handsome  house',  to  which  he  had  added  a  spiendid  ^Uerytt 
for  the  exhibition  of  hi6  workd,  and  a  coinmodfMi^  aod  elegant 
r^m  for  bis  sitters.  lo^  tbis*  spef^^ttlation,  I  have  bear4  him  con- 
fers, &e  tekl  oQt  alnost  the  wbolo.of  tbe  fropert;  bebad  rbeii; 
fffldiied.  lie  also  set  op  a  canfiage,  and  liis  flme.  ^  Uviag 
was  in  otber  respects  suitably  etegant/-^*  5S. 
the 

a^tablisnni^iit  of  t&ia  pubU^p  exMbitien  ar^  siiflSct^tiittj; 

.  ^  !the  arjasts  hare  institnted  a  jearty  *ei^6iBnEion  of  pictures  ^ 
atidf  stitues,  iq  ioiiiatfon/ 1  itn  tolit  of  tore^  academies.  TKh 
year  t^s  t%e  secotidf  exnil^ttidte.  '  Tbey  f^leafse  tftemselvea  mud^ 
yfith  the  nnittitucfe  of  spectator?^  and' imagine  that  the  Engihil' 
school  will  rf^e  Mudi  m  repntation.   B^eynotdv  i^withoqt' a; 
rtvAf  tsft  ebntinues  fbr  add  tboutfands  totltotisandr,  wbicb  bd* 
dPeiettes  aYttdri^  oth^  exijefMeies,  by  rMii^titg  bis  htndness  f<»r- 
Bttrfefti.   Thi$  etb^bit<io»  has  fifled  the  of  ^  anrtist9, 

and  Im^rTs  of  jfrt.    Sorely,  Kfe,  if  it  be  no4  lottg,  is  ftedions;- 
skiee  We  are  forced  to  Cdll  in  the  assistance  of  so*  many  tfifles»< 
■^tO  rid  ns  of  our  time — of  that  thne  whioh  never  can  retam.'  ' 

^Tbis  mixture  of  kindness  for  bis  friend  and  pride  tn 
tta  snperior  genius^  ,  witb  cynical  conteeipt  for  bis  art,  is 
sing-uiarlj  characteristic.  It  is  well  known  that,  notwitb- 
standirrg  tbat  contempt,  (which  must  have  partaken  of  a 
considerable  share  of  affectation,  as  it  so  ill  accords  with 
bis  sentifnents  so  deliberately  expressed  elsewhere)  friend* 
s^ip  Induced  him  to  compose  tb^  ^refine  to  Ibe  first  caitii*^ 
l6^ue  of  this  same  exhibition. 

Several  anecdotes  are  given  of  Garrick.    The  follqnr* 
^ig"  strikes  us  as  the  best  worth  recording.  ' 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  it  long  in  contemplation  to  paint 
a  picture  of  extensive  composition,  purposely  to  display  the 
various  powers  of  David  Garrick  as  an  actor.  The  principal 
figure  in  th^  front  was  to  have  b^en  a  full  length  of  Garrick,  in 
his  own  pirrtper  habit,  in  the  action  of  speaking  a  prologue, 
gurroundcd  by  groupes  of  figures  representii^g  him  in  all  the 
ditferfeiit  characters,  by  personifying  which  he  had  gained  fame 
pd  the  $t^ge.  Til  is  scheme  Sir  Joshua  desttibed  to  Garnck. 
at  Ibe'fiaie  Wds  p^tmg  his  pAdrtiiaC;  aqd  0atrh;k  expiessed 
giytt  pKasiit«  ifhfia  Ite  h«|td  lOUd  tfitmtd  to  enjoy  the  Mtea 
|iMknp(Hi%;  SHyltlg;  ffaat  Irffl'  bt  t|ie  very  thing  I  deshe 
^e  only  way,  by  O—r,  ti)at  I  ^an  be  bfuidea  f|owir  t6  pQiie-' 

It  'tt  'tautsh  to'te  regi^tted,  ad4s  bur  ^kiitlKuv  th^t  this 
co4j^tk^     H^r^  C^ned  ti}«i>  ei(bct»  Ive  dioul^ 
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question,  however,  whether  any  thing  very  g^reat  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  design  so  gigantic,  and  in  its  absence 
y/9e  may  be  \  ery  well  satisfied  with  the  noble  picture  ot 
the  actor  placed  between  comedy  and  tragedy  contending  • 
for  possession  of  hiiD,  which  will  always  rank  among  the 
first  masterpieces  of.the  artist.  * '  ' 

IVIr.  Northcote  gives  an  account  of  his  own  first  meeting 
with  Sir  Joshua,  Tidiich  is  interesting  as  aflbrdiiio;  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  early  enthusiasm  which  we  can  hardly  think 
reconcileable  with  theory  wliich  excludes  the  supposition 
of  a  natural  bias,  commonly  cslWq^  a  genius^  for  such  or 
8uch  particular  department  of  art.    It  was  at  a  public  as- 
sembly in  Devonshire,  on  Sir  Joshua's  visit  to  that  county 
with  br.  Johnson  already  related.    The  author,  at  that 
time  very  young,  and  knowing  nothing  of  Reynolds  but 
from  having  seen  a  few  of  his  works  at  Plymouth,  de- 
scribes in  lively  terras  the  feeling  which  actuated  him  to 
piress  through  the  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  touching  the 
skirt  of  his  iC04lt,^  which^^  adds  he,  'I  didy  with  great 
satisfaction  to  iny  mind,^ — P.  66.    It  was  not  till  many 
years  afterwards,  (1771)  that  Mr.  Northcote  was  placed, 
under  Sir  Joshua's  tuition,  a  circumstance,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  this  memoir^  at  least  for  ail  the  ^original*^ 
information  it  contains.         *  ' 
'  Mf  I  might  now  be  suffered,'  says  Mr.  Northcote,  *  to  say 
a  little  of  myself,  I  would  declare  that  1  feel  it  next  to  iraposr 
sible  to  express  the  pleasure  I  received  in  brenthing,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  in  an  atmosphere  of  art;  having  until  this  period 
been  eutirely  debarred,  not  only  trom  the  practice  of  the  art 
itself,  l^iit  even  from  the  sight  of  pictures  of  any  .  excellence, 
as  the  county  of  Dc von ^at  that  time  did. i|ot^ahoun,d  with  spe- 
cjiBei|8>  tind  even  those  few  which  are', scattered,  about  that. 
<^linty  t  had  'qo'  opportimify  of  eyer  seeing ;  and  as  firom  the.. 
^rliest  p?ripd.of  my  being  able  to  maM^  anyjobscrvation^J  had^ 
conceived  l|im  to  be  the  greatest  paiuter  that  ever,  lived,'  jt  may . 
li^,cpi\jecinred  what  I  lelt  when  I  fout^^  myself  In  his  house  at* 
Iti^'scholar :  but  as  the  admiration  s^d  respect  which  I  now 
honestly  confess  I  always  felt  for  hiin,  reader  me  liable  to  be^ 
cbnsidert;d  as  a  parti^,  judge,  of  bis  various  merits,  thb.  eim- 
s|deiui;i9ii  inciUnet .me .to  give  the  authorities  o^.otbers'^inJ.pre*,! 
fereiice  to  my  own,  whenever  it  will  suit' ii(ypuu><?t8e-T:of  such 
as  knew  hioi  well,  ^d  juaay^  he  .con^idoKd'  as^sprjyudii;^; 
encomiasts.  '  .       .       .  . 

*  As  one  prominent  cause  of  Sir  Joshiia's  cultivating  the  very 
best  society,  and  which  almost  may  he  said  to  have  lieen  do- 
mesticated with  hiui,  M.  Maloue  is  cc^uinly  correct  in  statin^,, 
that  finding  how  little  tiiiie  he  could  spare  from  his  ptofessieni ' 
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for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  adding:  to  his  knowledge  from  * 
book^,  lie  very  early  and  widely  resoUtd  to  paruke^  as  mucli 
as  possible,  of  the  society  of  all  ti|e  iogenious  and  le£urued 
nieii  of  bis  own  time^  io  consequea^  of  which*  and  his  unas- , 
samiiig  and  gentle  inaiuieri  and  leaned  habits,  l^is  table«for. 
above  thirty  years,  exhibited  aa  assemblage  of  all  the  talents  of 
Gr^t  Britain  and  Ireland;  theie  beu^,  during  that  period,' 
s^rce  a  person  in  the  three  kingdoms  distingnishcd  for  his  at« 
tftinments  in  literatnre  or  the  arts,  or  for  bis  exertions  at  the  ' 
bar,  in  the  senate,  or  the  field,  who  was  not  occasionally  found 
there/ 

The  deacriplioii  of  onr  autihor's  introduction,  at  this 
grand  place  of  rendezvoasy  to  another  very  celebrated 
|iersonage,  is  laaghable  enough. 

*  It  was  Tery  soon  after  my  first  arrival  in  London,  where 
every  thing  appear<ed  new  and  wonderful  to  me,  that  I  expressed 
to  Sir  Joshua  ray  impatient  curiosity  to  see  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
be  promised  I  should  do  so  on  the  hrst  opportunity.  Soon 
afterwards  Goldsmith  came  to  dine  with  him,  and  immediately 
on  my  entering  the  room,  Sir  Joshua,  with  a  designed  abrupt* 
ness,  said  to  me,  "  This  is  Dr.  Goldsmith,  pray  why  did  you 
wish  to  see  him]"  1  was  much  confused  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  question,  and  answered,  in  my  hurry,  "  because  lie  is  a 
notable  man."  This,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  was  so  very 
contrary  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Goldamitli,  tliat  Sir 
Joshua  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  said,  that  Goldsmith 
should,  in  future,  always  be  cdied  the  notable  man*  What  I 
meant,  however,  to  say  was,  that  he  was  a  man  of  note,  or 
eminence.' — P. 

In  p.  174}  Mr.  Northcote  corrects  an  inaccuracy  in  Cum- 
berland)  who  observes  that  the  idea  of  Sir  Joshua's  great 
picture  of  Hugolino  was  borrowed  from  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
It  seems  that  for  the  complete  picture,  such  as  it  now  is^ 
we  are  indeed  indebted  to  a  suggestion  either  of  GroId« 
smith's  or  Burke's;  but  the  head  of  Count  Hugolino  had 
been  painted  two  years  previously,  ais  a  stu^^  without 
anj  precise  object,  and  it  tfas  onlj  on.  its  beinff  exhibited 
in  this  state  that  die  hint  originated  which  Sir  Joshua  had 
afterwards  the  good  sense  and'thie  genius  to  improve  upon 
sons  to  produce  the  grand  result  which  the  public  has  so 
lately  had  ^afresh  opportunity  of  admiring.  Tlie  living 
moM^JiixgoYijkOy  as  we  haye  been  infermed,  was  a  pa-^ 
yiour  who  worked  at  that  time  in  Leicester  Square,  and 
whose,  picturesqtte  head  and  profile  caught  the  attention 
of  Sir  Joslinai  and  gained  bim,  among  the  artists  of  the 
day,  the  appellation  of  Sl  Pa^iariuf.  Supposing  this  to 
be  correct,  we  are  rather  surprised  at  its  not  hQing  no^ 
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tked  by  "Mr.  ^orlhcote,  biit  perhaps  vHMil* may  oufseflvcfi 
hove  confounded  two  distinct  anecdotes. 

It  is  a  cifciimstance  worth  noticing  as,  though  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  somewhat  illustrative  of  Sir  Jog|iua'g  cha- 
racter, that  having;,  on  a  visit  to  Devonshire  in  1773,  re- 
ceived the  compliment  of  bein^  elected  alderman  and 
itiayor  of  his  native  borough  of  Plympton,  he  frequently 
afterwards  declared,  (and,  we  doubt  not,  with  perfect 
sincerity)  '  that  this  circumstance  gave  him  more  plea- 
sure than  any  other  honour  which  he  had  received  diij^iur 
hi*  liie.'— P.  184.* 

The  Hev.  Mr.  Alcock,  vicar  ot  Cornwond,  presented^to  .  ' 
bim  on  this  occasion  a  distich  to  be  afllxed.tp: the- portrait 
of  himself,  which  lie  sent  to  the  corporation ;  it  was  one 
wbicii,  if  lie  had  not  rejected  fr€UVi  modeBty^  U  IB  to : be 
llOped: lie  would  iromigood  taste. 
I .       '  Laudat  i^fiinuQus  Raphaelem,  Qni^cus  Apellem^ 
Vlvnipton  Kc\  fiolden  jactat,  utrique  parem.' 

M a nv  of  <^^rr  readers  will  remember  a  fine  allegorical 
pictut^  ity  Sir  Joshua,  representing  Dr.  licattio  with  his 
£ssay  ofi  Truth  under  his  arm,  and  the  angel  of  truth 
going  before  him,  i)eating  down  the  vices,  Knvyj'Falsehood^ 
on  his  approach — and  they  will  doubtless  recollect 
the  likeness,  in  the  principal  head  of  this  latter  groupe,  to 
Voltaire.  This  likeness  is  so  stron^;  as  not  to  be  mist^ibea 
by  any  wjio  are  at  all  acquainted  witii  the^ery  uncpii^nibp 
Bod  striking  features  of  the  French  patrifirch,£  the  jnten<* 
tion  is  indeed  ackiiQwledgcsd  ip  e^cpress  lierpis  ^it 
Joshua.in  his  corre^oiidence,  and  Jie  gtrthe  ^me  time 
notices,  zoUh^ut  dentins  it^  the  desji^Jikeirvie  iaQ>|ited  to 
him  of  representing  ^  Hume'  in  the  ^p^tcsmi.  df. another  pf 
his  dcemons.  Can  it  then  have  be^|i.luikn.own  to  Beattle 
bimeelf  rat  the  time  the  picture  Wias  ^painting  ?  and  if 
inown,  was  it  not  a  piece  of  rather ,piMful  vanity  Jn. him 
to  siiffer  it,  and.  jet  more  pitiful  to  conceal  his  knowledlge 
of  it,  ina  JettMT  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  of  ^  preju- 
dice, 8ceptsdsip»  md  follv,  shrinking  from  .tfie  Ji^^lit  of 
the  sun  timt beams  on  ilie  breast ^of, the. nijge}?"  Jtjs 
eiogular  renough  that  Beattie^s  J>i98;rapber  AquU  jsiUQ 


*  When  Sir  Joshua  was,  eomc  time  afterwards,  mft  Ijv  the  kin^,  i>rho- 
toil)  him  ^  that  he  had  been  iftConutfd  of  the  oHicn  tbat  Ue  was  soon  to  be 
lAvcsteti  withiihat.^f  bQi«sff|»4etU)«  w^yor.ef  ^iJJi  waiiye;Vfti|a;pf  i?ijmp- 
top/  thc.paiQter  ifpUM  ltliat.<itvW  mi.  hQO(«nr iTMvb^^xe  I9p«» 
Pleasure  than  any  other  he  Jiad  ever  received  in  his  life/  l»ut,_  rccolloctini 
miuetf,^d<nl,  '  except  tJiat  whirh  your  -majatity  «raf  gntcifWly  pttjliwl 
to  bettow  ujpua  Oie^'  lUiudiugU)  Uis  kiitgbUiootL— P.  19^» 
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have  b^n  ignorant  of  ihe  painter'«  intention;  ttfaou^hiwe 
can  more  easily  ^ive  credit  to  the  honesty  of  i^noF* 
jRice,  than  of  the  Doctor*ti.  To  gpeak  candidly,  as  at  this 
^iidtance  of  time  we  may  well  do,  it  was  btft  a  sorry  in- 
■v^tion  in  itself;  and  the  painter  should  not  Bltog^ether 
^cape  tiie  eensure  wliich,  we  arc'sorry  to  «ay,  ranst  iriU 
'somewhdt  more'heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  Beattie.  But 
'ihe  angry  logician  had  done  irreparable  injury  to  tlie 
meek,  enthusiastic,  and  benevolent  poet;  and  we  may 
now  be  suffered  to  lament  thit  the  years  devoted  to  the 
'  Immutability  of  Truth,'  were  not  passed  in  the  calm, 
sequestered,  and  truy  philosopiilcal  retreat  of  the  ^  Min- 
strel.' It  gives  us  some  pleasure  to  observe  that  the 
-dimple  and  honest  mind  of  Goldsmith  w^s,  even  then, 
impressed  with  jBomewhat  juuuiar  to  ouir  »iMfii.al 

present. 

*  Wbtn  Dr.  Goldsmith  called  an  Swr  Joshua  and  -saw  this 
;pieturey  he  was  very  indignant  at  it,  aud  remonstrated  with 
hiflly  saying,  It  very  ill  becomes  a  man  of  yqur  eminence  ami 
character.  Sir  J  Odhua,  to  condescend  to  be  a  mean  flattejrer^  ar 
to  wish  to  degrade  so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean 
a  writer  as  Dr.  Beattie;  for  Dr.  Beattie  and  \m  book  together 
wiU,  in  the  spai^e  of  ten  years,  not  be  known  ever  to  have  been 
'in  exi^tenee :  but  year  allegorical  picture,  and  the  fdime  of 

*  Voltaire/ will  live  w  mr-^to'TCfur  disgrace  asa'flaterer.'** 

It  ^is  not  flattery,  ^InmeVdr, 'loPHvlitifli  *^ir  'JVMbua  ^de- 
mmA  to'beraccnsed,'  bdt  merely  6f  .fiAving^  jj^Mesd  io  this 
}ii8tanoe^to  idfliienoe  of ili^tpoleniieBl,  timt  nmt  mtU . 
'philosophic^,  spirit,  ^vhi^E  dtn'TOTer  appear  so  ju^j  the 
,  object*  of 'our  aversio^^^  -  iHum  we  Bee'  it  prevaTUn|;  over 
'tim  MtatnlflwaevoleilNf 'fladl  uprightness  of  siiA  snrids  as 
Ikv^Ms'rand  Bim 

In'Sjieakhig^oHB^  BoUeinga 
'drcunMeii^relatmg'^o  his'fimiiy/wtttdi  t>ttrre8U  irill 
%t  cnrioas  'to  hear.  The  only  brottier  x^f  Ghridsmith's 
"^o 'is generally  known  to  have  survived  him,  was 
<9fatrrice  Goldsniitb,  who  received  the  appointment  W 
*in^ector  of  licenses  at  Dublin  irom'ifte  Duke  of  Rat- 
ftand/vHien  lord-Keutenant  of 'Ireland,  and  has  been  homt 
'Uei^d  about  fifteen  years.  In  one  of  Oliver's  letters  to 
Maurice,  is  the  follo^ving  passage.    *  You  talked  of  bein^ 

*  my  only  brother — ^1  don't  understand  you.  Where  js 
*'Charie8?'  This  question,  as  Mr.  Northcote  Bays, 'Mau- 
*Tice  was  then  unable  to  answer;  but  Mr.  N.  himself. 
yasnswerii  it  l^y  relating  the  ibliowing^  part iculais ;  viz.  that 

It 
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a  friend  of  bi«,  (Mr.  N/s)  traveiliug  in  1791  in  the  stage 
coach  town  i  ds  Ireland,        *         *         ■  '  -  ♦ 

*  was  joiued  at  O^we^^try  by  a  ven^rahle  looking  genlUniaiip 
who,  iu  the  course  of  the  moruiog,  menltoned  ttat  his  .n»m0 
was  GMsmkh ;  when  ooe  of  the  f»rty  obtervcd^  that-  if  l)e  wat  - 
gokig  to  Ireland,  that  naoie  would  'foe  a  passport  for  bini*  Thp 
ftranger  amiM,  and  asked  the  teasoD  why  1  to  which  the  oth«r 
repli^,  that  the  oiemory  of  Oliver  .was  embalmed  among  hit 
countrjiBcif.  A  tear  glistened  in  the  straager's  eye»  whoim-'. 
^  mediately  answered,  "  I  arm  bis  brother."  The  gentleman  who 
bad  tir^t  made  the  observation  on  the  name,  looked  doubtingly» 
and  said,  **  He  has  but  one  hrother  living;  I  know  him  weli.^ 
"Triie^^  implied  the  stranger,  **  for  it  may  be  said  that  I  am 
risen  from'the  dead,  having  been  %r  many  years  supposed  to 
be  no  Ioniser  in  the  latn)  of  the  living.  I  am  C'rarles,  the 
yonn^pst  of  the  family.  Oliver  I  know  is  dead  ;  but  of  Hjnry 
and  Maurice  1  know  nothing/" 

To  cut  short  a  long  story,  of  which  we  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Norlhcote  himself  for  the  further  particulars,  Charles 
Goldsmith  had,  it  seems,  in  early  life,  being"  of  a  roving 
.  disposition,  strayed  to  Fjondon  in  the  yain  hope  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  grandeur  which  he  supposed  poor  Oliver 
to  be  enjoying  amon^j^  the  g-reat  circles  of  the  British 
metropolis:  but  bein<;  yery  soou  undeceived,  '  proceeded, 
a  poor  adventurer,  to  Jamaica,'  w  here  he  had  since  been 
fortunate  enoui>  li  to  acquire  some  little  propei'ty,  and  was 
then  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  with  the  purpose 
of  enquiring^  out  the  subsequent  fortune,  and  the  remain- 
ing idual?,  of  his  family.  Maurice  was  the  only  in* 
dividual  left,  and  the  account  of  their  meeting,  which 
Charles  afterwards  transmitted  to  his  stage  coach  com- 
panion, presents  a  most  interesting  and  pathetic  picture 
of  genuine  kindness  of  heart  and  family  affection.  We 
are  sorry  the  tale  ends  here,  and  wish  much  to  know  how 
the  poor  old  Jamaica  adventurer  ended  his  days,^  whether 
any  of  his  own  descendants  are  now  living,  and  what  are 
their  circumstances ;  for  we  omitted  to  say  that  he  had 
left  a  wife  and  children  behind  him  in  the  West  Indies, 
intending  to  send  for  them  to  Ireland  when  he  should 
have  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  comfortable  aettlenieni. 
These  arc  queittiona  wiiich  Mr.  Northcote  baa  pot  been 
able  to  find  the  means  of  answering. 

The  latter  part  of  Sir  Jovihua's  life,  during  which  Mr. 
Norlhcote  wa9  no  longer  an  inmat^  of  his  hooae^  dbe» 
not  course  furniah  him  with  so  much  matter  for  origia(l 
remark  and  anecdote  as  the  former;,  and  the, gaas^^ 
which  we  principally  re^t  that  the  contracted  'space  of 
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our  Review  preventsi  mfrom  hisertin^  is,  that  which  con»- 
tains  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Northoote  faikiiseir on  Sir  Joshua's 
general  character  fis  a  painter.  But  noro  of  those  who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  profes&iouai  pursuits,  are  most 
partteuiarly  interested  in  this  character,  will  he  long 
without  personal  reference  to  a  work  which  on  fo  many 
accounts  claims  the  painter's  re^rd  and  attention.  To 
the  general  reader,  we  are  obliged  in  justice  to  add,  that 
the  Diultiplit  ity  of  the  materials  of  which  this  work  ii 
composed^  the  s^reat  want  of  order  and  arrannfement  in 
their  distribution,  and  the  little  discernment  wliich  the 
author  appears  to  have  possessed,  (on  all  subjects  in  which 
his  art  was  not  im mediately  concerned)  of  what  is  really 
Worth  recording,  dud  what  is  too  trifling|»  op  too  dull,  or 
too  hackneyed  to.  convey  any  portion  of  interest,  aiuf»t 
of  necessity  render  ite^ perusal  a  task  of  ionie  irk80BM|« 
nefls  and  insipidity. 

The  analyses  of  Sir  Joskaa's  lectures,  with  which  the 
memoir  <^  bis  \lh  is  interspersed,  are,  (we  hare  no 
jdoubt)  worthy  the  attention  even  of  thcise  who  are  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  onginais.  It  is  impos* 
sibie  that  one  eminent  artist,  in  discussing*  the  opinions 
and  princ  iples  of  another,  should  fail  to  throw  upon  them 
new  lif^ht  and^dditional  importance.  The  miscellaneons 
|ia|>ers  at  the  end  of  the  volume  we  have  no  room  to 
tKHioe  any  l^rther  than  by  ohserving^.that,  however  useful 
w  interesting  some  parts  of  their  contents  may  also  prov« 
to  the  professional,  and  however  amusing  io  the  general 
reader,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  conformity  to  a  too 
prevalent  custom  of  these  book^ making  times,  which  has 
induced  their  author  to  append  them  to  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  uniiicilBlbtrod  wltl| 
IMlch  a  load  of  (mtirtiy  irrelevant  matter.  »  ' 


j4j|T.  I II, "^TablefUi  dela  Literature  Franqnise^  pendant 
.  It  DixktMkmkit  siiele.      iiondres :  Chez  Cdibitrn, 
1813. 

De  la  LiUirature  Franqaise  pendant  le  dix-huiticmc  sii- 
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«i^lMlk  CMitvijr^  It'-imnMili «  villi  ft  went  of  Mif 
ab0tt«ci  of-'llii  ititiitinitiwiltoinirtfc  wUdi  tuaphgi  to  pro^ 
dmat  ikattm^d  ikim^  oentury,  paft 

ticularly  om  religiout^ '  morli],  metaphysical,  and  polNioal 
^abjedii,  liflbidi  iliwirtiil  \}mHmtta.mfk\ikm  sympfttUMiif 
the  people-frem  Ae.ttMrfpgctyiir  Md<eecliiwil|cit«in<» 
ilutions ;  and,  .finaJlj,  occeimieJ.  Hte'igriioti<m  by  wiiieli 
jthey  were'  o veriKhelinedL  Thm  •FfeiNii.ftMvtiini,  tbeve^ 
fore,  incontefitably  proven  tlw  imglity  JnAiieiiee  wiiidiib 
pewefleed  amongst  tlie«ivOized  lMrtaDtif  csf  Etorope^  by  as 
•oHierof  men  who,  i»  a  political  point  of  view,  hamly  eve^ 
i&ntered  into  the^ouktioBB  of  goveniment,>er>ipFei«Meoii^ 
^idered  of  any  moment  or  interest  at  a  dkitilict  part  of  th4 
titate.    We  mean  the  men  of  letters,  iwho  may  *  be  called 
ihe  intellectual  aristocracy  ofa  country,  dnd  before  w^ich^ 
at  least  where  the  press  is  m  any  degree  free,  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  rank,  considered  merely  sis  such,  and'sepai* 
'Pitted  froni  the freqtient  concomitant  or  superior  mental  il- 
jumiaafion,  niui>t  finaiiy  hide  their  diminished  heads^  and 
yield  the  palm  of  Tictory.    Ever  since  the  inventkin' of 
printing,  which  rendered  bookii  more  cheap,  and  of  oourse 
j(nore  widely  ditfused  andi more  generally  read,  those  per> 
.sons,  who  nave  made  literature  their  pursuit  and  have  de- 
^  rTQted  themselves  to  it,  either  as  the  means  of  procuring 
.subsistence  or  of  obtaining  renown,  have  been  gradually 
increasing  till  during  the  last,  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  century  they  begmi  to  constitute  a  distinct 
clasii  of  society  ;  and,  if  we  may.  so  express  it,  to  perform 
the  office  of  thinking  tor  the  rest  of  the  Community.  From 
-ihis  period  public  opinion  became  by  a  slow  but  very  effec- 
ftiv0  process,  more  and  more  subject  to  their  controul ;  and 
the  influence  of  a  more   artificial  aristocracy,  except 
as  for  as  the  men  of  letters  were  marshalled  in  its 
ranks,  imperceptibly  declined, or  was  vigorously  ^counter,- 
acted  by  a  force  to  which  all  resistance  was  ultimately  vain. 

If  matter  be  subject  tomind,  or  if  that  portion  of  matt^ 
in  which  there  is  most  intellectual  power,  be  essentially 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  that  in  which  there  is  less,  • 
then  it  appears  certain  that  that  class  of  the  community, 
which  is  constituted  of  men  of  letters,  must  finally  in- 
fluence the  volition,  and  consequently  more  or  less  con- 
troul  tlie  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Physical 
strength  is  only  brute  agency,  unless  under  the  direction  of 
moral  force;  but,  where  moral  force  can  apply  its  power 
of  exaltation  to  physical  strength,  it  is  indeiiaittiiy  iocreafl^  * 
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H  t  and  in  particulsli^  circumstances  becomes  irreBtstiblet 
Eiithusiaem  is  one  of  the  exalting  and  a^s^randizin^ 
powers  #hich  Mindy  in  ifevoilrable  circumstances,  can 
communicate  to  what  maty  be  called  thid  material  stren^thr 
of  individuals.  For  the  religious  or  political  enthusiasm^ 
or  enthusiasm  of  any  other  kind,  which  has  wrought  such 
mighty  effects  in  particular  regions  and  periods  of  the 
world,  has  usually  been  in  its  origin  the  impulsion  of 
some  commanding  mind,  or  minds,  which  set  in  violent 
motionor'impaasione^  aotivity  the  less  reflective  mass  o£ 
the  eommunity<  )*•         m»«^  •  *  .  •  • 

'Thoui^h  the  men  of  letters  in  Prance^  who  were  instru* 
mental  in  ^odncing  a  turn  of  thinking,  which^  when  it  be- 
caitto  general,  excited  Kuch^a*  iviolent  concussion  of  new 
opinions  against  established dnstitutions  as  accelerated  the 
revolution,  were  very  numerous;  yet  we  may  select  three 
or  four  of  transcendent  intellectual  capacity,  to  whom  itho 
reat'tiiere'in  a  greai  measure  subordinate ;  arid  who  w^r^i  / 
thoughinot  etxclusiv^ely^tyet  priiKipally  active  in  dissipot- 
ing  thei^ni^regated  host- of  aircieiU  prepossessions,  and  iti^ 
|>reparing  the  way  for  a  now  order-  of  things.  Amongst 
tkixe  minds  of  the  highest  class,  who  w6re  thus  particu^ 
lariyiinfetramGntal  iuaccelecatingthe  pace  of  the  revolifr 
tion^  tile  author  partioubirly  specthes  the  names  of  V  ol- 
tinre;  of»Roufiseau,  of  Montesquieu,  and  of  HuH'on.  Of 
these  fOinrihtteilk:tual  agents,  whoso  powerfully  contribut** 
6dtO' ei:cite  the  spirit  ofi. opposition,  and  to  multiply  the 
opponents  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  French,  the  Uu 
tluence  of  V  oka  ire  embraced  the  widest  circumference^ 
and  operated  with  more  or  less  vivacity  of  impression  of 
ejftrbt  of  effect  on  a  m^ullitiide  of  all  classes  from  the 
prince  to  the  scavenger.  Rou^^eau  had  not  so  many  ad-i 
inirers  as  the  phiicisopher  of  Ferney ;  but  his  votaries  were 
gbneraliy  men  of  a  more* ian passioned  temperament ;  and^ 
what  the  citiTsen  of  (xeneva  wanted  in  numbers,  wassup-» 
4ied  hy  enthui^iasm.  The  fdlh- monarchy  men  Were 
irdiv  greater  z«alots  thrin  ^oine  of  those  disciples  whase 
'inciplo^  Were-  nurtured  aiid  whose  sentiments  were  sub^ 
limed  in  his  school.  What  Buffon  wrote  tended  particu- 
l&Hv  to  ii^pr^s^' the  nioi*e  strictly  philosophical  part  of  thef 
tonii^uinity  Vbtit  it  helped  to  discredit  the  system  of  Moses^ 
and  to  disturb  the  creed  of  Christendom.  The  writings  of 
Monte^q^uieu,  in  the  then  state  of  thiugs  in  France^  had  a 
stropo^  revolutionary  tendency  ;  and  contrary,  probably,  to 
Ihe  CK^lief,  or  concealed  from  the  consciousness  of  the? 
VK^^Sf  ihSf'f^^m^k^P  small  ^uuAer  of  j^rsons  with 
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tke  exiting  political  institutiong  of  their  country,  and  ex- 
Clted-fl  vague  and  indetinite  desire  of  liberty,  which,  wht  n 
ft'had  once  got  rid  of  a  sjRtem  of  opprpssion,  did  not  well 

^  kVlow  what  to  ^ubstitiit^  in  its  place.  In  political  changes 
nothing     more  pernicious  than  a  rertle^s  solicitude  after 

"  #6me  phantom  of  abstract  pc  rfection  without  any  definitd 
object  of  pursuit,  which,  though  terminating  in  imperfect 

'  tion,  may  nevertheless  comprise  a  great  aggregate  of  prac» 
tical  political  good.    The  Spirit  of  Laws,  tielped  to  put  in 

'motion  a  great  m«iss  of  the  thinking  power  in  France  on 
the  hi^jh  subjects  of  government ;  and  the  coviparisons^ 
which  it  excited,  probably  led  many  to  specnlite  on  some 
airy  scheme  of  policy  which  might  eclip&e  all  the  codes  for 
fhe  distribuiion  of  political  power,  andfor  the  preservation 
of  )n)erty^  which  had  been  known  in  any  period  of  th# 

'World.    •'•        *  .      -  '  .  '  -  * 

-  The  writers,  whom  wo  have  mentioned,  with  their  tin* 
merous  auxiliaries  and  partisans,  ail  panting  for  change, 
or  teeming  with  hopes  of  halcyon  days,  when  philosophy 
ihoilld  be  paramount  over  every  obstacle,  ultimately 
combined  an  aggregate  offeree  in  opposition  to  the  old  es- 
tablfshments,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  France.  Th« 
Atnerican  revolution  proved  the  mean  of  giving*  a  foroibl« 
imptifsTOn,  and  a  vigorous  activity^  to  the  mass  of  discord**  , 
ant  opinions  which  had  been  long  collecting  in  that  coun- 
try against  the  then  order  of  things;  and  the  defick  in  tl^ 
faxes  occasioned  by  the  American  war,  and  either  aided 
by  the  imjirovidence  of  Neckar,  or  rendered  incurubW 
by  the  pt  oiiigalitj  of  the  quee%  compifiled  the  ea^Ua^ 
trophe. 

We  will  now  exhibit  some  ftpecimens  of  the  author'a 
sentiments  on  some  of  the  great  men  wh<»e  w^ntings  had 
a  powerful  etleet  in  bringing  on  the  revolution.  The  fol* 
lowing  11^  part,  but  only  part,  of  what  the  author 
,Mijs  on  V ol taire.    We  have  not  room  for  more. 

*  Voltane  wdb  endowed  bv  nature  with-  astonishiue  fjcultltf*. 
So  much  force  of  mind  couki  not  be  entirely  the  product  of 
education  and  circuaisliinces.  iiut  il  would  uoL  be  po^iible  to 
prove  thut  the  employuunt  of  this  ^lent  was  pousUiutW  dire.C^- 
ed  by  the  opinions  of  hb  time ;  and  tlml,  tlw  detjfie  of  mccett 
imd  of  applaaiey  which  is  the  firsi  motive  of  aloMwt  all  wnters^ 
infliieiBOed  Voltaire  in  every  period  of  his  life/ . 

TheTrenchi^  . 
?cepmaot  ne  serait-il  pas  'possible  de  montrer  ^ue  I'evplof 
ile  €6* laie^t  fut'coDstamme&tdirig^^  par  les  opinions  du  temps^ 
«t  f|jtte  la  besoin  dereussir  et  de  plaire,  preniier  mobile  de  presque 
toas  les  terivslns  a  gaid4  Voltaire  daos  tons  jesinomeiis  d«.M  vie/^ 
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Pendant  le  dixiJiuiticme  Siccle,  "*  SIS 

•  .  » 
We  mimi  eonSem  that  we  cannot  preeiseljF  define  whfil 

,  this  DDf  ans ;  and  we  must  here  remark,  that  M  lum 
..'fofind  some  otiirr  passages  in  ihh  work  which  ere  eqval^ 
vague  and  indeterminate.  Even  th^  best  of  the  Gauk  li* 
terati  occa^iionally  resort  to  the  notable  eoalrivanee  ef 
treating  their  readers  with  phrases  instead  of  ideas,  and 
with  sound  instead  of  sense.  But  to  proceed  with  oar  aa* 
thor's  remarks  on  the  character  and  writing  of  Voltaire. 

*  At  the  same  time  no  one  was  more  susceptible  of  «ue!t 
impressions.'    (The  reader  will  perhaps  ask  wliat  impres- 

^  ^ons?  and  we  can  only  tell  hiui  that  we  suppose  the 
writer  means  *  Us  opinions  du  temps,  ct  le  besoin  ae  reussir 
jtt  de plaire  i*  but  how  the  besoin  de  reussir  et  deplaire  can 
^properly  be  called  an  impression,  we  do  not  see.  But  vre 
must  not  stay  strictly  to  scrutinize  the  sense  or  the  accfU- 
racy  of  particular  phra«»es  in  this  or  in  any  other  French 
work.    We  will  therefore  puisue  our  course.) 

'His  genius  appear:*  to  me  to  exhibit. the  singular  phenome* 
oon  of  a.mau  who  is  frequently  deprived  of  that  faculty  of  .flie 
mind  which  we  eall  feflectioo,  whilst  he  is,  at  the  tame  time^ 
j^re^minently  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  f^eling^  and  of'ei|Hre»- 
eine  what  he  feetsV'with  extraordinary  Vivacity.'  ' 

The!  we  may  n  ^t  do  an^^  injustice  to  the  author  in  the 
remark's,  which  we  are  goingf  to  make  on  the  abo?e|  we 
wilt  first  qM.ote  it  in  the  original. 

'  *Sod  gfnie  pr4sent^&  ce  qu'il  noas  semble,  ce  aingulicr  ph4- 
noni^iie  a'un  'homine  te  pluft  souvent  d^peunru  de  cette  faculty 
de  TespHt  qu*<m  nomine  reflexion,  et  en  mkme  temps  doa^.  ttl 
frtoa  hant  degr^,  de  la  faadtt  de  jraftV  et  d'exprimer  aVec  nne 
■Mrveilleose  vivacite.' 

^  We  ha  no  objection  \o  tb6  aulhor^s  calling  reflection  a 
Iheui^  of  the  mind,  though' we  should  rather  term  it  ah 
0|>eration,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  mind  as  oee  and 
Indivisible;  but  we  cannot  admit  his  ^JkcUltS  de  senHr^^ 
his facuiiy  of  sensation.  For  |l  faculty  is  |hat  which  we 
frtaj^ejcerisi^e  tt|)on  deliberation  or  choice,  or  in  which  TOt 
Irolifltjir  is' more  dt  less  concerned;  ^  in  moving  the 
l^nffile  and  talkinTg  dtl  a  given  subject,  or  moving  the  lifegi 
apcTwalkihg  to  a  given  point;  but,  sepsation  is  not  a 
**  yhc9f/i(y  of  thin  kind,  for  it  has  no  dependency  upon  the 
Wilf.'  Oar  sensibility  is  not  optional*  We  cannot  emt 
it  as  we  will»  and  when  we  will ;  possefls  itat  oneti«fey 
juid  keep  it  in  suspense  or  abeyance  at  another.  We  can- 
not  feel  according  &s  we  are  inclined,  nor  help  feeling 
%hat  we  may  be  disinclined  to  feel.    Sensation,  therefore,  ^ 

i^Aot^a^tb^litttborieei^^lotUnkya/Sietift^  Ul^iaMl 
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«*T]ie  attlhor  soes  on  to  tell  usllMt  tUft-  To|« 
taifie  hmd  <de  sealir et  d'expriiwr  ai?0a  wie -Minslleiiae 
*¥i?«€itV  was 

;*iiadottbte(Uy  the  caute  of  bU  ivcgcm  and  of  bN  defbols*  This 
'  aMide  of  oAastderiog  every  thin|^  only  ID  f  a^  poiQt  of  view,  and 
yieldlag  to  tlie  actutil  seaMttoQ  whipb  no  olgect  excites, 

wHbottt  beeding  those  which  it  may  occasion  io  other  cif cum* 

stance*,  filled  the  writings  of  Voltaire. with  numerous  oontra- 
«dictioas,  caased  him  often  to  deviate  from  justice  and  from  rea- 

ton,  and  proved  injuriotis  to  the  plan  of  bis  works  and  to  theif 

perfect  unity.' 

We  have  rendered  the  above  more  clear  than  it  is  in  the 
briffinai,  but  it  is  still  rather  indefinite  anA  obscure.  We 
ratneir  conjecture  what  the  author  mean^,  than  see  it  dis-t 
tinctlj  determined  or  perspicuously  developed.    The  first 
beauty  of  writing  is  perspicuity;  and  this  beauty  is  com- 
bined with  the  highest  degpree  of  usefulness;  for  no  lite^^. 
.raiT  work  can  be  useful  except  in  proportion  as  it  is.  in-? 
.lelfigibie*   But  some  of  the  sentences  in  this  writer  are 
\  alpoost  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  some  of  the  responses  of 
.  an  heathen  oracle.   Tbefiuiti%  that  be  has  become  ob^ 
eciire  by  an  elaborate  endeavour  to  appear  deeper  than  be 
j9t   But  a  very  shallow  stream  nay  sometimes  ajppedr 
,  deep  where  tbe  bottom  is  muddy^  or  where  the  surrace  is 
darkened  by  some  contiguous  shade.   The  writer  of  this 
« *  Tafaleaii/  has  marred  many  of  his  remarks  by  endeavour^ 
in^  to  seem  profound  where  he  is  only  shallow  and  super* 
Hcial.     Profuadity  is  not  his  characteristic  excellence, 
though  he  has  painfully  toiled  to  maUe  us  mistake  the  af-^ 
fectation  for  the  reality.    The  writer  is  'certainly  often 

•  aente  ana  discriminating;  but  we  can  seldom  bestow  lipon 
him  any  higher  praise.-— Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
work  before  us,  we  will  now  resume  the'  remarks  of  the 

.  writer  on  the  character  of  Yditairei  and  prosecute  them 
'  without  any  farther  interruption,  thoi^  even  pairt  of  the 
'Rowing  would  furnish  iis  with  sufficient  specimenis  of 
verbu^j  or  of  phrases  to  which  no'  definite  ideas  are 

*  annexed. 

'Mais  cet  abandon  entier  k  son  impression;  cette imp^taos* 
it£  de  sentiment,  cette  irritability  si  delicate  et  si  vive,  a  produit 

ce  pathetiquc,  cet  entralneiuent  irresistible,  cette  verve  d'felo- 

Suence  on  de  plaisautrrie,  cette  grAce  contiiiuclJe  qui  dccoiile 
'utie  facility  sans  bornes  ;  rt  quand  ia  raisonetla  verite  vien- 
nent  A  ^tre  revetues  de  ces  brillaiis  deliors,  alors  elles  acquier- 
ent  ie  chiiruie  le  plus  seduisant ;  il  semble  qu'eiles  uaissent  sans 
effort,  toutes  brillajites  d 'une  lumiere  directe  et  naturelle,  et 
leurinterprete  iaisse  loin  derriere  lui  tons  C£ux  qui  les  recher- 
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fieace/ 

*  Voltaire  would  certainly  have  been  more  modest  and  reserv- 
ed ft,  instead  of  bursting  into  fame  ia  tlic  commencement  of  his 
career,  his  success  had  been  more  gradual  and  he  liad  nuf  nil  at 
once  acquired  such  a  degree  of  celebrity  aj.  made  him  courted 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  fortune.  The  style  of  his 
€^ly  productions  shows  that  be  was  not  bora  with  any  remark- 
able indepeodence  ofmind.  In  some  of  tbem  we  discern  tbH 
levity  of  principle  and  frivolity  of'  thought  on  every  subject' 
which  bia  contemporaries  poss^sed  in  such  a  high  degree;  but 
nevertheless  we  may  trace  sometbing  homble  and  even  liko 
conrtly  deference  to  every  species  of  authority.  But  when  the 
young  author,  intoxicated  by  the  applause  which  his  dramali^ 
writings  had  inspired,  and  still  more  by  the  flattering  familiarity* 
of  the  great)  perceived  that  he  had  imposed  snperflttous  res- 
traints upon  his  licentiousness ;  and  that  the  more  be  made  s 
joke  of  every  thing  the  more  be  was  sure  to  please  those  by 
whose  friendship  he  felt  himself  honoured,  he  gradually  threw 
off  tin?  reserve  which  he  had  at  first  practised,  and  hdd  the  ef- 
frontery to  treat  every  subject  with  irreverence.  Sucli  is  t^e 
/  spec  les  of  progression  which  is  particulrii  K  visible  in  his  fugitive 
poetry,  those  uiaster-pieces  of  elegant  trifling,  in  whiidi  we  are 
incessantly  stroek  with  the  seductive  and  dangerous  eontrast  be- 
tween the  wtJ^iity  seriousness  of  the  subject,  and  the  airy  frivol- 
ity of  the  execuUon,  but  in  which  tlieie  ia,  at  the  ^ame  time,  a 
show  of  reason  and  of  truth/  '  " 

The  author  remarks  that  Voltaire  was  the  first  persoa 
who,  in  his  writings,  professed  an  admiration  of  the  En- 
glish. But  lie  supposes  that  Voltaire  and  otlu  rs  who 
praised  £n«^land,  did  it  only  as  a  covert  means  of  blam- 
ing France.  Few  authors  have  written  on  such  a  variety 
of  subjects  as  \'oltaii  e  ;  and  perhaps  few  have  altooether 
written  so  will.  Nor  is  it  hardly  possible  to  read  a  page 
ofhis  voluminous  works  without  being  convinced  that  we 
are  conversing  with  a  man  of  high  intellectual  powers  and 
great  copiousness  and  diversity  of  infonnation.  If  we  are 
not  made  wise  by  his  reliections  we  are  dazzled  by  his  wit, 
and  where  his  wit  Hags  there  is  no  dearth  of  thought.  The 
aixuberance  of  his  ideas  does  not  terminate  in  ban  eiuiess  ; 
and  his  prodigality  does  not  occasion  want.  His  mind 
appeared  to  the  last  to  be  a  reservqir  incapable  of  ex* 
baustion. 

The  author  of  this  woi'k  first  endeayours  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  V  oltaireas  a  tragic  writer.  Here  he  stands  on 
lofly  ground;  and  there  are  few  whose  heads  tower 
above  bis*   I  a  his  tragic  comp<^itionS|  though  be*  isf  pfted 
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too  declamatory,  yet  he  often  shows  himself  in  possessjon 
of  the  master  keys  of  the  human  heart.  Zair^^,  is  men-^ 
tioned  as  the  first  successful  eWori  of  his  dranmfic  i^^enius. 
The  beauties  of  ^fz/re,which  are  characterized  nut  only  by 
Yirilliancy  but  by  rapture,  mav  be  truly  said  t(^  render  us 
insensible  to  its  defects.  Tbe  j^aire  of  Voltaire  haa 
not 

*  the  perfect  versification  of  Racipe,  nor  its  honeyeti  melody; 
it  does  not  exhibit  the  same  srruptdous  nicety  iu  the  tis- 
sue of  the  plot  and  in  ilie  gradation  of  the  interest,  ft  has  not 
the  lofty  trnaijination  or  diguitied  simplicity  of  Corneiile;  and 
yet  there  is  ii^  it  a  something  whic  h  is  wa  nting  in  other  tragedianSj, 
and  which  we  cannot  help  wishing  liiat  they  possessed.  There 
is  an  impassioned  glow,  an  nnaffected  negligence,  a  sentimental 
Itpture,  which  hurries  us  down  the  stream  of  emotSon,  wi^h  a 
giace  which  enchants  tb^  taste  and  captif  ates  the  heart  We 
are  convinced  that  a  man,  who  prodbced  such  verses  mast  hava 
bad  an  uuagination  Instinct  with  fire ;  and«  if  any  thing  can  gh^a 
US  an  idea  of  an  author  who  was  a  Yicttm  to  the  oeliriunt  of  pas^ 
mop  and  of  jpoetry,  it  is  such  a  work  as  the  Zaire.  Even  whe^' 
we  take  it  to  pieces  and  scrutinize  it  with  minvte  deliberation,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  energy,  the  facility,  aaal 
the  grace  which  are  respiendentiy  visible  in  the  tragedi^ 
of  Voltaire/ 

The  fugitive  ^poetry  of  Voltaue  is  not  without  ita  pMi«9 
liar  charms. 

'  One  of  its  principal  merits,  and  which  particularly  heightens 

its  inlerest,  is,  that  it  serves  to  mafce  ns  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  and  sentii  -  nts  of  theavithor.  We  love  lo  see  poetry 
lend  its  blandisljmt  iits  lo  real  inijirps  ions.  !n  many  rises  it  is 
only  a  vain  jingle  of  words.  But  here  we  trace  the  ^(  utiments 
of  Voltaire  tVom  his  infancy  to  tbe  closing  evening  of  his  life.  He 
'  ihade  his  verse  the  interpreter  of  what  he  thought  and 
felt/ 

In  the  first  historical  eilort  of  Voltaire,  the  subject  waa 
happily  chosen  and  as  happily  executed.  His  hera 
was 

f  the  most  romantic  and  most  enterprising  of  sovereigns.  A& 
refiechon  had  little  to  do  vith  tlie  life  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  it 
would  have  been  out  of  its  '  place  in  the  detail  of  his  achieve- 
meats.  What  was  wanting  was  rapidity  in  the  narrative  and 
-Ibrce  in  the  eoloniing.'  Profoupd  knowledge  of  men  and  nice 
dbcrhainatton  of  character  were  not  very  necessary  iu  deliaeatf 
ing  a  iovcreigo  who  shewed  himself  without  dbguise.  There 
Wm  ao  grand  coopeptions  to  criticise,  no  secret  motives  to  dis- 
cloie;  for  Charles  was  all  in  all  in  his  acts.   His  historian  had 

*  Attiy  to  iMiat;  aii4  painting  was  one  of  the  tfileiita  of  ¥0^ 

rtftfiw/   • «  • 
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.    Notwithstanding  the  eplendofir  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
X I V,  t^e  history  is  far  mmi  interesting  us  90  much  as  tkaX 

of  the  Swedish  Bo^ereign. 

*It  has  less  unity.  It  is  more  coiDplex:  it  comprehends 
more  personages,  more  causes,  more  objects.  The  facts  are  not 
ihe  iiniiiediate  result  of  individual  passion  and -character. 
It  is  less  dramatic,  and  has  less  hold  on  the  imai^ination/ 

The  nntlior  remarks  that  Voltaire,  in  his  history  of  the 
reigtt  of  Louis  XI V,  directing  his  attention  exclusively  to 
its  victories,  its  literature  and  its  arts,  paid  no  regard  to 
the  c  haracter  of  the  government  and  adminislratiou  of  the 
sovereign. 

*  He  did  not  remark  lhat  perhaps  there  n  uo  epoch  in  the 
French  history  in  which  more  important  changes  took  place  iii 
,  tke  MDners  of  the  people,  in  their  social  relalious  and  in  the 
•ncieiit  spirit  of  mt  coostitutioo/  'Dor  uobottoded  admira* 
tion,'  says  he,  '  for  tlie  reign  of  Loab  XI Vg  is  owing  to  the  brit- 
^     Usnteolonring  of  Voltaire.  He  made  ns  forget  that  a  king  has 
' ' '  otiier  dnfies  to  perform  besides  those  of  acquiring  glory  for  his 
I      people.   This  was  not  the  opinion  which  wss^  entertained  of 
Louis  XIV  in  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  his  deaths 
rwhen  the  delusion  of  prejudice  had  been  dissipated  by  the  nox« 

•  ions  policy  and  calamitous  events  i>f  his  reign.  This  had  bem 
followed  by  a  strong  and  even  exaggerated  feeling  of  resent- 
ment. Voltaire  was  the  firf?t  to  weaken  the  genera!,  and,  in 
some  measure,  unnu  rited  seutimeut  of  disaffection  to  the  me* 

r  BMry  ot  this  king/  •  •  ♦ 

Voltaire 

•  lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  want  of  morals,  at 
least  m  the  superior  ranks  of  seciety  ;  and  oioralily  was  no  ob- 
.ject  of  his  respect.    Envy  and  malevolence  assailed  him  with 

•  weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury  of  reiigion,  though  religion 
was  no  loiiger  revered  even  by  those  whose  peculiar  province  it 
was  to  defend  it.    He  regarded  it  only  as  a  means  of  persecu- 

'  tjon.   The  government  of  bis  country  was  witbont  energy,  with- 

•  out  respect :  wbipb  it  did  nothing  to  acquire ;  and  he  was  am- 
bitious of  independence  and  prone  to  opposition*  Tliis  was'  the 

^^real  source  of  ins  opinions/  ^ 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  Tather  yajeue  and  incon« 
'  dusiTe.  Nor  is  the  sta^ment  corroborateciDy  beta.  !t)ie' 
«s^uthor*s  remarks  on  Voltaire,  though  occafionally  ncule^ 
'  donoCkltogether  seem  the  product  of  a  verj  Tigoroua 
intellect.  '  - 

*     The  author  sm  ihat  it  is  the  Persian  Jettera  of  Mqn* 
tesquieU)  in  whi^iib  we  more  particolary  disceni , .   . . 
that  teiooerity  of  resrirch,  that  propensity  to  paradox*  thpse 
^  <;titicisms  en  manners,  laws,  institutions^  and»  if  we  may  so  ca« 
,  fiessit,thatlihertinisaofoplqioOa  which  ait  ft  once  pf^aCtef 
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the  vivacity,  fotce,  aDcf  inconsideratioo  of  iiis  roifiH.  In  thi$ 
^ork  reiigioo  is  oot  treated  witii'tiiy  more  respect.    Under  the 

~  transparent  veil  of  pleasantries  levelled  a^imt  the  Mabometan 
hltk,  or  ev«u'bj'  nove  direct  Attacks^  Mont««qui«a  laWurp  t» 

,  tiin  into  ri4iciiJe  the  whole  inethod  of  tbeologiQU  veatonin^  and  - 
doctrinal  creeds  of  evenr  kiod.  It  nay  eveo.be  said  that  there 
is  more  bitterness  in  .the  raillery  of  Montesanfett  than  is  that 
of  Voltaire;  and  that  it  is  eapable  of^fodueiag  more  mis* 
chief ;  for  it  is  more  often  a  direct  attack  •  upoa  priii 
ciples.' 

,  1^  following  remarks  upon  the  writings  of  Montes* 
auieu,  evince  as  much  discrimination  as  we  ustiaUj  find  ia. 

tnis  writer.  ..." 

'  His  .books  discover  a  vivacity  and  animation  which  study: 
and  reflection  could  hardly  restrain  within  due  bounds.  As, 
soon  as  an  idea  takes  the  fdrm  of  an  image,  or  particular  facts 

may  be  thrown  into  picture,  Montesquieu  is  ensily  induced  to 
exhibit  them  iti  this  point  of  view.  His  mind  had  ah  invincible 
fondness  for  brilliant  and  poflical  conceptions,  whilst  his  pur*, 
suits  and  his  cir(  umstances  ied  him  to  devote  himself  to  ques« 
tions  of  morality,  ot  policy,  and  of  government.  AH  the  works 
of  Montesquieu  manjfjest  traces  ot  tins  double  directioa  oi  im 
mind/ 

Montesquieu  was  certainly  uiway  s  btudious  of  trutk. 
Truth  was  the  object  which  he  constantly  sought ;  but,  if 
lie  never  wiKuily  deviated  irom  truth,  he  often  involun* 
tarily  lost  sij^ht  of  plain  ?ense  in  a  certain  injudicious 
fondness  to  give  his  sentences  an  epigrammatic  torn,  or  to 
produce  a  picture^ue  elVect.  The  author  very  justly  say« 
that  the  march  of  genius  is  not  tardy  and  circuitous,  hut 
prompt  and  direct :  that  hence  general  ideas  almost  ex- 
clusively occupy  its  attention  :  and  that  it  readily  supposes 
a  capacity  '  to  comprt  hcnd  iinrl  modify  vviiat  it  says,  so  as 
to  render  it  true  and  applicable  in  e\  ery  particular  cir- 
cumstance.' Some  other  remarks  which  the  author  makes 
on  tlie  writings  of  Montesquieu  as  well  as  on  those  of 
other  }>er8ons  araong^t  the  gens  de  Ictires  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  prove  that  he  was  impressed,  at  the  tiine, 
y9\t\x  di  profound  reverence  ^ot  the  new  imperial  govern- 
ment which  has  arisen  out  of  the  voi  tex  of  the  revolutioi). 
The  revolution  itself  is  mentioned  with  execration,  not 
more  firom  an  abhorrence  of  its  crimes,  which  it  is  merito- 
rious to  feel,  but  as  an  indirect  means  of  payingr  court  to 
the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  ;  wUch,  if  it  quelled  the  repub- 
lican ferment,  has  nevertheless  only  substituted  one  ty- 
ranny for  another.    Under  such  a  jealous  despotism,  as 

4<>  vain  .ta.  ^xp^t  tUai  w^.f  ereoi^ 
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writing  witliin  the  precincts  of  Paris,  .or  indeed  of  the 
f>rrat  einpire^  will  dare  to  speak  what  he  thinks  on  politi- 
cal subjects:  or  to  let  hi.s  pages  glow  with  any  thing  like 
a  love  of  liberty.  The  terror,  with  which  the  sceptre  of 
Bonaparte  is  beheld  by  the  French  nation,  may  he  traced 
in  sH\  cral  passag^es  in  the  present  work :  and  indeed  in  all 
the  vapid  products  of  the  French  press  in  which  there  is 
any  show  of  political  remark.  The  direct  tendency  of 
denpotism  is  to  benumb  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  and 
till  the jjresent  tyranny  of  Napoleon  is  moderated  or  des- 
troyed it  h  vnin  to  expect  in  French  writers  any  bold  and 
manly  sentinients,  or  any  generous  expression  of  syiupa* 
^y  in  ikvour  of  llie  freecfom  of  France  or  of  mankind. 

liousseau  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  this  Tableau  de 
la  LittSrature  Fraiiqaise:  but  the  cnaracter  of  that  great 
but  eccentric  genius  has  for  some  time  been  well  under- 
stood, and  the  present  remarks  do  not  add  much  to  the 
elucidation.     Kousseaii  is  mentioned  as  possessing"  a  cha-* 
racter  more  distinct  and  original  than  that  of  all  bis  lite» 
rary  contemporaries.    Whilst  the  character  of  othevs  is 
niodilied  by  the  society  in  which  they  live  and  by  the  man* 
ners  and  opinions  which  form  a  sort  of  moral  atmosphere 
jarouiid  them,  Hon^sc^  appeared  lobe  aift  cted  by  this  in- 
fluence less  than  other  men.    It  seemed  to  operate  upon 
him  in  an  opposite  direction.    His  mind  seemed  to  imbibe 
fiot  a  resemblance  to  those  around  him,  but  rather  '  Ponie- 
thing  more  individual,  and  consequently  more  persuasive 
and  profound.*    His  language  abounds  with  '  force,  en- 
thusiasm, emotion,'  and  his  philosophy  is  at  least  recom- 
mended by  '  eloquence  and  sentijuent.'    The  vanity  of 
Rousseau,  unlike  that  of  other  authors,  instead  of  scin- 
tillating without,  retired,  as  if  for  more  powerful  concen- 
tration, to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul,  where  it  harass- 
ed him  with  perpetual  inquietude  and  for  ever  troubled 
his  repose.    This  vanity  could  never  be  sulliciently  grati- 
fied.   Jt  was  an  incessant  craving;  and  at  last  disordered 
his  understanding.    He  thought  himself  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  have  all  civilized  Europe  conspire  to  thwart 
his  views  or  hasten  his  ead.    The  author  says  that  ^  he 
feit  the  duties  ol*  Ufeonl^  as  a  chain,'  by  which  his  liberty  ^ 
was  oppressed.   The  ditsehttrge  of  the  common  offices  of 
life  had  no  interest  for  a  personof  hb  ardent  temperameiil; 
and  liras,  though  he  possessed  great  sublimtty  of  sentifneiily 
1l6  seems  to  have  been  destitute  of  any  personal  beneve^ 
k^nee.   Virtue  was  paiMed  in  her  highest  lustre  and  her 
most  capthrati&g  form  in^be  ibcas  of  his  iamgnnitiofr^  b«t 
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bevorid  thiit  rf^i^ion,  there  was  only  a  (Inrk  void,  where 
noneot  liir  ( liaritirs  were  ^r^en.  Our  author  savs  of  this 
prodigy  of  eloquence,  ibr  such  he  certainly  was,-^ 

that 

^the  lite  wliich  he  led  was  a  tissue  of  egorisro  :  that  the  p]<»a- 
•ures  which  he  sought  had  always  somethinj]^  exr  lusive  and  >o- 
,  litar\  ;  that  he  never  sacrificoH  Ins  interr^t  cxc*  |>i  lo  iiis  pride; 
that  he  was  envious  of  every  tiling  which  lie  did  not  possess  aud 
vhich  he  often  had  marie  no  effort  to  obtain;  lh.it  vwn  hii  affec- 
tions had  )  he  impre^is  of  selfishness;,  and  that  what  he  loved, 
was  for  his  own  gratilicatiou  rather  ihan  for  that  ^of  the 
object/ 

What  em  be  said  worse  of  any  man?  but  we  oival 
leave  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  it  is  deserved!/ 
said. 


Aet.  IV.— ilfi  Essav  on  the  Character  of  Henrit/  the  Fiflh^ 
,  uhen  Prince  of  Wales.    Bt/  Alexander  Jdukrs^  Esjf 
I^ondon :  Gadell,  J813>  8vo.  da. 

« I  SHALL  endeavour/  says  Mr.  Luders,  in  the  commence^ 
nuent  of  tliis  agreeable  and  instructive  essay,   *  to  reo^^in  the 
truth  of  history  for  ffie  character  of  this  great  pi  iiu  e  in  his 
^outh,  because  it  has  been  hidden  in  cbscurity,  or  represented 
m  fable.    Not  having?  been  able  to  tind  sufhcient  authority  for 
the  wanton  and  dissolute  chnractt  r  assigned  to  him  in  the  plays 
of  Sbakespear,  and  that  older  pUy  which  he  seems  to  have  fol-* 
lowed,  I  suspect  that  thev  ;fre  almost  as  fabulous  as  Ovid*8  Meta- 
morphoses. Wiiai     to  he  tuuad  m  real  find  <julhentic  history  is  so 
fncoosistent  with  ihobe  scenes,  that  I  l^elieve,  if  one  of  that  gene* 
lation  could  revive,  and  behold  the  person  represented  on  our^ 
ffage  for  young  Henry  of  Monmouth,  be  would  be  «»  much  pu;;^v 
iled  td  know  bim  there,  as  to  trace  Daplioe  in  the  laureL  .  Yet- 
the  earliest  chroniclers  of  those  times  agree  In  their  story  of  tlie-' 
young  man's  excesses ;  although  they  relate  no  particular  facts,; 
as  some  of  their  followers  do*        *  .1 

'Theatrical  and  poetical  perversions  of  history  are,  indeed^^ 
very  common,  and  being  generally  ranoceorl  aire  Ibrgiven  or  uq-V^ 
noticed.   Either  the  ainlicnce .  and  readers  are  not  knowing 
enough  to  discover  them,  or  their  effect  is  not  lasting  \  and  they.^ 
afe  seldom  carried  so  far  as  to  give  a  wrong  turn  to  our  judg- 
ment of  well'known  events  or  characters.    But  in  the  present 
ii9#taoct*,  the  fame  and  jrrnkis  of  the  pnet,  and  llic  popularity  of 
his  scenes,  have  perverted  our  aatioaal  history  in  an  important 
article:  so  deeply,  that  1  fear  it  will  be  thought  a  vain  attempt 

441  JiijQyy  i^  tsu^      remove  4|s  ini{Nresiions,  X  want  to  4i>p«li 


a  Yuist  that  his  delicate  band  has  made  us  wish  to  keep  before 
otir  eyes;  and  must  raise  a  contention  between  two  great  favour-  - 
ites  of  the  nation,  the  prince  and  Sbake*pear.  It  shall  be  iny 
Mudy  to  carry  it  ou  without  ofl'endiug  their  admirers  ;  to  distin-« 
gMi&h  the  priiico  uf  history  from  the  prince  of  poetry,  and  the 
natural  character  froia  the  worH  of  art.  ^nd  so  to  cUau  away 
th^  tariiiab.fymD.tOiie  of  the  brighteft  on(iaineiits .  of  the  Englbb 
tbrooe,  that  our  baro's  glory  may  become  more  splendid^  witb- 
«y|  leneuin^  the  poefa.faroe.  ... 

'His  cbaiaoMt'^f  Falataff  baa  been  received,  ^itbout  any 
•donbt>fiara'woirl(of.||iveDlioii2  buttbatof  the  dissolute  yobng 
'"llrilice  as  his  coiupaQiony  haa^  generally  passed  for  true;  not 
QUly  with  those  who  hear  or  read  the  plays,  but  with  those  also 
whose  dpiy  itia  to  inquire  iuto  tbje  truth  ol  what  they  relate,  our 
historians.  It  is  for  them  my  correction  fs  intended.  But  I 
would  leave  .the;j|beatre  in  full  possession  of  its  delight, 
and  be.rea4y;4o  jpiuniU  ^^iqtarie^  there  iu  aifilaittkmf  ^£rrar$ 
malim* 

The  above  show^ii,  in  the  author's  own  words,  the  de- 
sign which  he  had  in  view  in  writing  the  present  essay 
and  we  must  confess  for  ourowii  parts  that,  though  wetook 
it  up  with  great  repugnance  to  be  convinced  that  Shakes- 
pear  had  misrepresented  the  character  of  Henry  V,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  our  conviction  was  complete  before  we 
laid  it  down,  that  the  character  of  the  prince  has  been 
grossly  libelled  bj  the  poet  and  hj  Ibe  chroniders  from 
l^hom  he  drew  his  information. 

Mr.  Ludcrs  has  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
that  Prince  Henry  exhibited  in  very  early  life  a  character 
very  different  from  that  which  is  commonly  imputed  to 
him;  and  that  his  conduct  and  habits,  instead  of  being  in 
tbe  highest  degree  disorderly  and  intemperate,  were  sin- 

gularfy  distinguished  by  the  opposite  qualities.  Tho 

proof  of  the  prince's  early  profligacy  i*ests  primarily  on  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  by  Thomas  Elmhamy' 
prior  of  Lenton,  who  was  contemporary  both  with  Hemy 
the  Fourth,  and  hi.s  son,  but  who  survived  both.  This  Tho-^ 
mas  Elmham,  discoursing  *o/  the  prince's  vatural  temper 
and  disposiUottf  and  baiaviour  in  bis  ^outh^  describee 
bim  •  ' 

*  as  much  given  to  lasciviousness,  and  very  fond  of  musical  in- 
Struments.  Passing  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  burning  with* 
the  fire  of  youth,  he  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  Venus  as  of' 
Mars.  Wiien  not  engaged  in  military  exercises,  he  also  induU 
ged  in  olher  exeesses^  which  uarestraioed  youth  is  a^t  to  £m 
iflto.'  '  i 

Ueafterwiirda  talka  of  bis  conduct  at  a  more  aatitre  pe^ 
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riml  as  ^  predentin s;  the  sudden  Change  of  mghl  into  da^y^t*. 
ami,  in  aiiotlier  place,  tells  'a  tale  of  Henry  the  Fourth's 
calling^  his  son  to  bis  bed-side,  when  at  the  point  of  deaths 
In  order  to  kiss  and  bless  him  as  Isaac  did  Jacob,  and  of 
the  prince's  retiring;  to  penitent  reflection  like  the  prodigal, 
'  son.'  &c.  Sec,    In  this  book  of  Elmham,  '  * 

,    *  Youujj  Henry  is  made  to  retire  to  coufebhion,  after  receiving 
the  benediction,  where  "aH  alone,  he  revolves  and  brings  back 
in  bitterness  of  spirit,  with  sharp  reflections  and  a  contrite  heait^ 
the  pidt  ycai^  of  his  >oiith  f  cooclodiiiig  with  *  ^  tpeech  nf  In* 
tended  refonmilton,  ( wktkh  ntm  hiH  tkt'  Mi«e  €eM hMW^)  aMtf* 
'*8heddiQg  a  tivier  of  teafs  that  flowed  the  whole  day.** 
night,  add  while  the  stream  still  flowed,  hefindtfoota  holy  mad' 
tft  give  him  absolution,  from  whence  he  'retiirns  ^decently 
ad^^rncd  witha  roheof  ?ihtte8,^  * 

'Then  comeSoil  (^Oer  many  wise  sayings  and  doings  of  liis-y 
the  feast  of  the  coronatioti;  in  which  the  yoUng  man  witl  ndt  paf«^ 
'  ti^ke  ;  for  he  resolutely  betakes  himself  to  fasting  for  three  dv<|F#  x 
and  ni^rhts,  that  he  may  have  time  for  reflec'tinj^  cooly  'upon  his 
exalted  station.    All  nfyicli  the  autlior  would  have  his  read^r# 
believe  ujion  tlie  faith  ot  very  credibit  testimony,  which  hiid  in*, 
duced  him  to  write  it.    Hicn,  in  the  next  chapter,  (8th)  tiia 
nobility,  who  were  before  afraid  of  his  accepsiou,  appear  to  have 
undergone  the  same  sort  of  conversion  as  lie,  and  by  the  sanie 
sodden  impulse  ;  for  tliey  inimediately  make  hini  an  oficr  tu 
swear  alieuiance,  by  a  precipitait  and  uiiusuai  mark  of  rejrard 
and  unprecedented  ceremony,  and  are  delishted  to  think  of  hiia 
Ipr  their  king.   Not  a  word  here  of  his  out  companions^  or  of 
their  dismlsial.*  .  I 

^  As  the  delineation  of.  Prince  Henry *9  Jiivenile  qbarac- 
|er  bv  succeediBff  chroniclers  and  historians  may  be  uUk- 
mateiy  traced  to^mtiam,  us  their  primary  source,  there( 
19  less  occasion  to  dwell  on  what  fhejr  Mve  'said ;  for 
if  what  Elmham  has  reported  on  the  subject  can  be  showii^ 
on  very  probable  grounda  to  have  been , false,  it  is  nolC' 
very  likely  that  what  later  writers  have  advanced  i^ 
true.    .   _         '  .     *^     '. ..    ?  "  ,  -  ^  . 

Mr.  Luders  has  produced  several  particulars  w  hich  tcni 
to  shake  the  credibility  of  Clinham,  and  to  demonstrate  tlVe^ 
defect  or  the  inaccuracy  of  Bis  information.  This  writer 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  some  meinorable  tran^ac-* 
lions  in  the  early  life  of  Henry  the  Fifth>  or  while  he  wa^  . 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  first  feet  of  this  kind  which  Mr*. 
Luders  notices,  is  the  singularly  early  period  at  whicl| 
Henry  was  knighted,  Tnis  honour  was  conferred  upon^ 
him  (June,  1399)  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  by  Hichardi 
Hf,  who  took  him  in  Lis  suite  whea  he  j^ag#$td;.  9Vpr 
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Molf^atid,  in  drder  to  Subdue  the  ia^dirge^ts  in  tbal 
^ttiintrj;  '  .  ^  * 

'The  next  mJirk  of  inattenfion/  says  M"r.  Luders,  Mo  his 
Stibject  which  I  charge  upon  the  author,  is  his  manner  of  writ-  ' 
ing  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  although  he  ascribes  the  sue* 
c^ss  of  the  day  to  our  youhsj  hero.  This,  in  niy  opinion,  provei 
that  he  did  not  know  his  ai»e.  He  could  not  have  omitted  to 
mention,  as  an  addition  to  his  praise,  that  he  was  then  not  six*  ' 
teen  years  old,  if  he  had  known  the  fact:  and  aot  to  know  it  14 
blameable  ignorance  in  a  writer  of  his  life/  •>  . 

In  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  was 
fought,  the  king  appointed  the  prince  to  the  high  trust  of 
his  lieutenant  in  Wales,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Glendower. 

'  In  executiug  tbiscominbsion,  he  appears  to  have  been  active 
and  diligent,  and  to  have  givto  proof  of  great  abilities  attended 
with  success,  of  which  there  ace  records  ,feniauiing.  The  reader 
of  this  pact  of  bis  life  la  Elmban,  will'  bnve  oaly  a  laial  ami  x 
Very  imperfect  idea  of  bis  merit,  and  will  be  M  the  style  fla 
suppose  that  be  rwi^  bi.  the  foil  ▼igour  of  manhood  at  this 
tbne/ 

When  we  consider  ttipe  youthful  period  at  which  thit 
£iBcatt  and  momenteiqs  enterprize  was  confided  to  Prince 
Henryf  it  famishes  a  most  decisive  proof  tiiat  bis  eoodoct 
at  tba^t  time  could  not  have  been'  sueo  as  to  have  inctirrei 
the  reproof  or  excited  the  displeasure  of  his  Ikther.  Ia« 
ft(^  of  bavinji;  been,  according  to  the  common  acoount9| 
a  tissue  of  levity,  improvidence,'  and  profligacy,  or  a  wMa 
career  of  fi>Ify  and  of  crimes,  it  mrust  . have  been  remark- 
able  for  serious  attevtioB  to  the  duti^  of  his  station ;  ani 
§at  a  steadiness'  of  eond^t  by  which  the  j^outK  of  princ^ 
is  seldom  diaracterised.   Mr.  Luders  has  inserted  in  tbif 
•essay  a  letter  wticb  Prince  Henry  wrote  to  his  '&ther  ia 
order  ,  to  acquaint  hiin  with  the  victory  whicb.  be  bal 
gained  over  superior  ,iuimber9  in  the  second  year  of  bis 
command  in  Walps/  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this 
letter,  thoiigb  contained  in  R^itfer'sKoe^era  in  flie  original 
French,  has  b^n  left  unnoticed  by  onr  bistdri^ns^  Xherf 
is  npt'only  the  absence  of  all  ostentation  in  tbis  lettisr,  bii| 
it  if)  pervaded  by  1^  tone  of  seriousnefs,  very  incompatible. 
'  witb  the'turh  of  mind  wiiich  is  usually  but  erroi^toudly 
fliscribed  to  Prince  Henry  in  this  sepsliQ  pf  bi^life.  :  iTbe 
IbUowing  is  Mr.  Lu4er8'a  translation: 4>f  this  valuaMe 
diwsument.  * 

'  ^Most' dread  Sovereign,  l!ord»  and  Father^  :  t  . 

'  ''In  the  most  htimble  manner  that  iWy  Wmy  heart  devise^ 
I  Kcommend  myself  to  your  royal  majesty,  humbly  }>rayjj^ 
your  gracious  blessing.  Most  dread  Sovereiga  Lord  aad  Father, 
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» 

JLmnmeiy  befcedi Ood graoioufly  to itrniTi Ju»  pmiteide*  tfH^ 
wards  yon  in  aH  bliGes :  pnitie  be  to  biai  in  alt  hit  worbtl  Fq» 
on  Wedtiesdn^r  tne  JLlth  of  tbi»  instant  moatb  of  March.*  yoar 
leb«b  of  the  parts  of  Ghimorgaii,  Moi^sanmif  Ut&y ,  Netfam^ 
fN^Df,  and  Overwent,  dtew  toj^etber  to  the  number. of  BOpO  oM 
by  their  own  account ;  and  went  in  the  morning  of  the  sani^ 
day,  and  burnt  parf  of  your  town  "pf  Q^osmont  within  yoiae 
T  ord^liip  of  Monmciutii  and  Jeunoia. 

*  *  ouly  my  Well  brioved  cotisiu  ilie  Lord  Talbot, <and  the  iittlo 
troop  of  m  v  household  ;  nnd  there  joined  them  your  brave  and 
faithful  kiii::hT  .William  Newport  and  John  Greindre,  who  made 
l>ut  a  very  small  powor  altogether.  Bnt  true  it  is  that  t/ie  r/c- 
tort/  isnof  in  the  muUllndt  of  people,  (aqd  thus  waa  w.eii.  seeM 
tber<')  butin  (he  mighl  of  the  Lord. 

"  And  thure  by  the  aid  of  the  ble>,se(]  Trinity,  your  men  wan 
the  fteld,  ;iih1  ovfrciunH  all  the  said  rehc^is ;  of  whom  they  slew 
in  the  field,  by  tan  reckoning  upoii  our  return  tVom  the  pursuit, 
some  say  eight  hundred,  and  some  one  thousand,  being  question- 
ed  upon  pain  of  death.  Nevertheless,  (»e  it  one  or  the  other  In 
this  account.  I  will  not  dispute.  ' 

''And  to  give  yotf  fdll  infbrmtftioh  of 'the  whde  affair,  t  send 
youapetson  worthy  of  credit  therein,  one  of  my  faithfnt  ser« 
vants  &e  bearer  (ereof;  who' was  ib  thi^battle  and  very  satisfac* 
tforily  perfortted  bis  duty,  as  he  has  ever  done. 
'  Now  such  amends  hatit  Qod  ordained  you  for  the  bur^iA^tf 
four  bouses  in  your  towa  afoMsaid.  And  no  prfsotier^^'^wem 
taken  except  oOe  who.was  a  great  chieftain  among  them,  whom 
I  would  have  sent  to.you*  but  tbat  be  isjwt  ye$  alrie  to-bear  tbi 
journey.* 

And  with  respect  to  the  course  I  propose  to  hold  hereiipoit, 
please  your  highness  to  L'ive  entire  credence  to  tlie  bearer  here- 
of, in  wliat  he  will  biniseii  iuiorm  your  highness  on  my  part. 
And  pray  Go  i  ever  keep  you  iu  joy  and  honour,  and  ^raut 
that  I  may  shortly  have  to  comfort  you  with  more  goofi 
news.  '      •    ^  •  I 

•*  Written  at  Hereford,  the  said  Wednesday  at  nigbt.. 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  Sou, 

«  HENRY."  ; 

Though  Prince  Henry  is  almost  universally  represented 
as  having  incurred  the  ill-will  of  his  father  by  his  vicioiia 
and  licentious  conduct,  yet  this  supposition  appears  to  be 
totally  destitute  of  truth.  For  facts,  which  are  the  most 
cogent  arguments,  demonstrate  that  Henry  IV,  instead  of 
evincing  any  relaxation  of  regard  for  his  son^  or  any  want 
of  confidence  in  bis  virtue,  sedateness*  or  diligence,  gave 
him  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  coAJ^deoce  aad  regards 
Xlius>  March,  1^10,  • 
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OmracidR  of  fienry  the  lifih.  38^ 

'  ^  Prince  Heiiry  i^as  made  Wardett  of  the  Cmqite  Ports,  aud 
teott  «fter  ClqiteHi  of  Calais,  upmi  ^  d^th  of«the  Earl  of  So^ 
teerseU  This  wasa  gNtterappointaient  alid  iiioi^'  iinportanl 
tnwt  thaa  ^of  Liwtcqam  of  Walet;  and  the  tfaeo  uocer^ 
laia  state,  of  peace  brWar  with  France  doubted  its  iuiporU 
ance.' 

<  The  Captainsbiti  of  Calais  Might  be  called  the  best  thing  itf 
tbe  king's  gift^  if  emolument  and  power  were  in  view.  It  waa 
t]kh  station  that  enabled  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  next  genera* 
tion,  to  turn  tbe  fate  of  tbe  kiagdoilii»  and  to  make  and  unmaker 

kings' 

Mr.  Ludofs  refers  to  sevm'al  other  documents  which  in- 
contcstably  prove,  that  the  prince,  instead  of  beiiio^  an  ob- 
ject of  his  father's  distrust  or  disapprobation,  had  a  higb 
place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem^  and  wasacoiistaat  00* 
Jectiof  his  favour  and  beneficence. 

The  conduct  of  the  prince  in  civil,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  less  distin<^nished  than  in  military  matters. 
His  capacity  and  his  dilig-ence  were  as  exemplary  in  tbe 
cabinet  as  in  the  field  ;  and  there  are  several  traits  which 
exalt  our  ideas  of  his  justice  and  humanity  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  That  part  of  Mr.  Luders  s  essay,  which 
IS  entitled  '  of  the  princes  conduct  in  state  affairs,*  contains 
sufficient  details  to  establish  the  character  of  the  prince  as  a 
|>olitician.  . 

Mr.  Luders  has  examined  with  much  diligence  of  re- 
search and  nicety  of  observation  the  common  stories  rela« 
live  to  the  excesses  and  misconduct  of  Prince  Henry* 
Mr.  Luders  thinks  thnt  the  story  of  his  striking  the  judge^ 
^  came  from  the  stage  and  play  books  into  the  history  books,' 
as  he  says  that  he  ^  can  find  node  of  them  in  which  this 
choice  morsel  is  preserved  more  aticient  than  the  coarse 
old  pby  of  Henry  the  Fifth.* 

*  This  adventure,' the  author,  'afforded  a  droll  panto- 
mimicai  scene  for  vulgar  entertain?rif nt  in  that  play.  The 
actor  of  the  clown's  part  there  bcini;  a  ^rc-di  favourite  of  the  au- 
dience, and  tiie  piece  a  popular  one;  as  Malone  has  shewn, 
thouffh  Stecveus  had  iuiagine<l  the  contrary,  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing title,  **The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  tlie  Fifth,  cou- 
taioitig  the  honourable  battle  of  Agin-court,  as  it  was  acted  by 
the  Kinges  Majesties  servants."  1  use  the  collection  of  JSix 
Old  Plqys  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his,  S^c,  by  NicboUs 
177^'  'We  ave  not  told  when  it  was  first prufted.  The  King's 
Majestjfla  the  title  page  of  tbe  edition  folloifed  there,  proves 
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Luders's  Essa^ 


Urtittobe  of  JaiDes  the  1  iist'fC  time.  Mr.  Malone's  iaduJtry  has 
found  iu  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  an  ordtr  for 
priuting  it  in  IQMi*  which  is  carlimr  IImb  the  printing  of 
Shake 8p«at's  Hfiiiry  i  V.  ^ni  V:  Bm  It  play  acted  and 

well  kBowd  belnrv  1388 ;  for  TtrHoa  tite  lavownle  actor  >wm^ 
tioned  above^  is  related  to  have  been  clown  and  chief  justice  fife 
H,  and  he  died  in  that  year.f  Therefore  thoa|h  Holhnhed's 
€%rronicle  iras  printed  in  IhlS,  the  prohahility  Is  ill  ftvonr  of  the 
priority  of  the  play.  The  internal  evidence  of  ita  langnage  ani 
asannen  confiraw  it  sttMilyy  thenglr  the  .  spelling  and  mai^ 
phrases  have  been  modernized.  But  such  stuff  as  this  piece 
consists  of,  could  not  have  been  composed  for  the  stage, 
even  by  the  down  himself,  after  S^kespear'a  had  got 
abroad.' 

Mr.  Luders  protlures  a  sample  of  the  play  of  '  the  fa- 
mous victories  of  Henr  v  the  Fifth.'  The  Chroniclers,  frorn 
wlioge  works  Mr.  Luders  has  extracted  various  passages 
respectin^^  the  early  proflig'acy  of  the  prince,  appear  to 
have  shown  more  fondness  for  what  is  raarvellotts  than  for 
what  is  true.  The  following  little  trait  of  Caxton  in  hia 
additions  to  the  Polychronicon  in  very  characteristic  of  the 
dispoaition  of  the  writers  of  chronicles  to  stimulate  atten- 
tion or  to  gratify  cnriositj  with  other  ingredients  than 
those  of  truth,  Caxton  says, — '  if  I  could  have  Ibunde 
moo  stories,  I  would  have  sette  in  it  moo.'  '  More  storiesy 
as  Mr.  Lttdmremarkiy  ^  made  the  exoeUenceof  one  atiOTe 
aDother.* 

•  The  Chroniclm,'  says  the  author,  'bavins^  once  caught  hold 
of  the  new  birth  of  the  peuitent  it  was  too  good  to  be  given  up, 
and  descended  from  one  to  another,  as  it  were  by  unction.  But 
Holinshed,  writing  while  a  popular  comedy  on  the  subject  was 
in  vogue,  gave  a  general  currency  to  the  fable  past  all  cure. 
Thus  are  chronicles  compiled ;  and  length  of  time^  whicU 
helps  tu  couiuuud  liiem  all,  serves  Aho  to  make  them  veoer* 
able.' 

J^Ir.  liuders  allows  that  the  prince  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, hav  e  excited  the  ill  will  of  his  fatner;  but,  if  thia 

were  the  case,  it  was  not  by  his  licentiousness  and  debauch- 
ery, but  by  the  lustre  of  his  fi^reat  and  amiable  qualities, 
and  the  popularity  which  they  occasioned.  The  Jiuthor 
remarks,  that  the  reader  might  be  startled  if  he  were  to 
maintain  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  '  hh  father's fa^ouT* 
Uesonj  but  that  he  could  maintain  this  by  a  piece  of  eyi* 

*       •  '   ■      I  ' 

*  Reed's  Sbakesp.  v.  2.  pp.  129, 9S6i  291. 

-f  \h.  V.  12.  p.  2^2  and  note  to  the  title  of  Henry  V.  There  appetn  ta, 
hftTe  b«ea  aqiotber  play  of  He»ry.  V.  aoM  ifi  16d7,  tbatjs  ^osi  ty  «•*  ^ 
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tifiice  m  mdte  mt^MsfionaMe  authoHt?  fbaii'Anj  which 
has  bci^li  adduced  to  prove  tet  lie  was  mi  a  peedliar  maii^ 
Iker  the  object  of  hiaikther^s  wfet&m^  owing  to  Ms  taftoas 
Immoralities;  ' 

<  Tbe  will  of  |t«nry  tlie  Fourtli»  datdid  tl  Jan:  1408, 
N.  S*)  after  Um  priaoe  bad  left  lus  eamuaod  h  Wales,  sad  may 
be  supposed  to  have  resided  mere  ia  Londoii  aud  to  have  beea 
^Uty  of  irregularkies»  if  ever  he  waa»  this  will  names  him  in 
an  affectionate  manner,  and  him  only  of  9X\  the  children.  The 
king  particularly  recorameitds  to  his  care  to  provide  for  three 
of  bis  servants  who  had  deserved  well ;  and  then  makes  him 
his  exc^culur  in  the  follovvinfr  words  (in  modern  spelling.) 
**  And  for  to  execute  tins  le^hniuiit  well  and  truly,  for  great 
trust  that  t  have  on  my  sou  the  })riitcc,  I  ordain  and  make  him 
tny  executor  of  my  testaineiit  foresaid,  tallius:  to  him  such  as 
he  thinketh  in  his  discretion  that  can  and  \\ ill  Ubour  to  the 
soonest  speed  of  my  will  comprehended  in  this  my  te&tament. 
And  to  fulfil  truly  all  things  foresaid  I  charge  my  foresaid  son 
Upon  my  blesstng."' 

We  nave  thiis  put  the  riteder  in  possession  of  the  prin- 
tipd  eVidencii  by  whidi  Mr.  Luders  has  shown  that  the 
diaracter,  which  has  been  tisualljr  ascribed  t6  Pk*ince 
Henr^bmre  he  came  to  the  crown  is,  fo^  the  most  part, 
a  mere  Ihhulous  reM*^ntation,  and  is  dUproved  by  in- 
disputable &cts.  But  though  this  essay  demonstrates 
that  ^e  theatrical  chanuiteir  of  the  prince  liv'  Sliakspeare 
is  a  misrepresentation,  it  by  no  means  dedfncts  from  the 
hierit  of  the  piece.  For  Shakspeare  gave  such  a  repre* 
mentation  of  the  character  as  was  agreeable  td  the  com- 
mon opinion,'  and  common  histories  of  his  time;  and, 
it  he  had  given  a  different,  he  would  not  only  have 
violated  what  was  then  considered  as  historical  truth,  but 
would  have  deprived  his  play  of  some  of  its  most  inte** 
t*estin^  scenes. 

Aet.  V. — Lives  of  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  CormmSf 
and  TUus  Pomponius  AUicm.  The  latter  from  Hie 
JLatm  ^  Cornelius  Nepos,  With  Notes  and  Illustra" 
tims;  4o  which  is  added  an  Account  of  the  Lives  of  the 

*  Five  first  Ccesars,  Bj/  the  Rev.  Edward  Berwteky 
Authit  of  the  Tramlaiton  of  the  Life  of  Ap^Uoniuaaf 
Jj/ami.    £dinbnrgl»:  1813; — ^ibr  iiongmaa  and  Cob 

.  <Lendoa)  small  8vo»  pp;  184.  7b.  ... 

.  CLASSICAL  Biography,  which  Mr.  Berwick  has  se- 
lected for  the  <»Mpatioii  of  his  peii|  seeiBS^  at  the  first 
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Tieij^  to  be  a  line  of  writing,  that  adiuit9  of  little  or  no 
addition  which  can  lay  claim  to  novelty.  The  little  vo- 
lume now  io  our  hands,  whatever  its  literary  merits  may 
be,  proves  that  such  an  opinion  is  not  altogether  well 
founded.  We  are  presented  in  it  with  a  memoir  of  a 
man,  known  indeed  to  all  scholars,  or  all  readers  of  ge* 
neral  history,  by  name  at  least,  of  whoui  however  no  ^ 
biographical  sketch  descended  to  the  revivers  of  useful 
and  eleijant  learning  in  Eui'ope.  Bayle,  and  all  other 
compiler^)  of  biograpny,  such  at  lea^t  as  have  completed 
their  labours,  are  silent  on  the  actions  oi  Messala,  and 
consequently  all  that  we  can  know  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  on  the  political  theatre  of  Rome,  at 
the  most  interesting  period  of  the  history  of  that  city,  * 
must  he  gleaned  scrap  by  scrap  from  the  incidental  men* 
lion  made  of  him,  in  writins^s  that  relate  to  the  period 
when  he  lived,  or  in  discussions  of  antient  writers  on  li-  ^ 
terary  subjects,  where  his  name  is  cited  to  exemplify  soma 
peculiar  species  of  excellence.  In  aucient  history,  and  iu 
ancient  belles  lettres,  the  name  of  Messala  is  never  men* 
tioned  without  respect,  seldom  without  panegyric ;  it 
cannot  be  considered  then  as  an  useless  occupation  of  the 
leisure  of  a  literary  man,  to  attempt,  in  the  form  of  bio* 
graphical  narrative^  to  collect  and  arrange  such  notices  of 
ao  odebrated  a  personage^  as  may  be  able,  by  a  conoea* 
iralioa  of  rays,  to  show  the  true  edoura  of  mcbaractery 
on  which  only  a  few  and  scattmd  beams  have  bitherto 
.shed  but  a  partial  light.  As  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  an 
orator,  and,  we  may  add,  as  a  practkal  moral  philosopW, 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  never  can  be  considered  an  ^ 
iiiaiastruelive  model  to  the  youth  of  any  a^e  or  country ; 
his  dainig  Io  disinterested  patriotism  are,  m  oi|r  opinion 
at  least,  of  a  much  more  ei}uivocal  nature.  Mr.  Berwi& 
would  willingljr  decorate  his  hero  with  tlie  insignia  of  this 
Tirtue,  but  it  is  the  perpetual  ftilip^  of  bioffraphers  to 
become  apologists  and  eulogists :  it  is  possime  also  timt 
there  may  be  a  radical  difimnce  in  the  opinions  which 
our  author  and  ourselves  entertain  of  the  composition  of 
a  true  patriot  The  Earl  of  MoirUj^  is,  it  seems,  by  tho-s 
dedication  to  ihis-  v<dume,  the  man,  whose  spotless  pa*  * 
'  triotism  is  an  example  to  his  countrymen ;  far  the  sake  of 
moceeding  on  good  terms  with  our  author,  we  will  not, 
•  oy  stating  our  own  political  predileetions,  show  a  wish  to 
controvert  his,  and  that  we  may  prooeed  in  good  temper 
'together,  we  allow  that  Messala  may  have  been  much  such 
upther  patriot  as  the  object  of  the  dedication.  To  aa 
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)y  and  Him  PohgpMtiui  iilMrw;^  ' 

artuA  who  iraints  m  COeofmte  or  a  Hdeo,  we  aUow  the; 
license  of  designing  according  to  his  own  iniaginatioa^i 
whttt  18  most  beautiful  tn  the  feawle  form ;  the  only  te^ 
tftriction  i^^  that  should  cofcenpoRuy  wntera  untfbrmljr' 
liftie  ag^re^d  in  any  one  point,  as  in  representing  either] 
the  eye  as  black,  or  the  hair  as  auburn,  the  fiction  of  th^i 
brush  should .  not  violate  the  tradition  of  bktory.  Shalt 
we  not  then  call  that  Critic  too  fosCidiouS)  who  WQut4 
deny  some  such  similar  license  to  the  author  who  is  poiap^ 
trajing  mental  q ualiii cations  ?  If  this  latter  indulges^  in^ 
invention  or  contortion  of  facts,  he  is  inexcusable ;  buti£ 
from  an  anxiety  not  to  offer  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  cha-^, 
racter  to  our  view,  he  attempts  tp  iill  up  the  deficiencies' 
by  describing  the  capacities  and  virtues  of  a  mind,  such  asr 
he  infers  them  to  have  been  ifi  gejieral,  from  ihe  particular ^ 
actions  on  record,  the  exercise  of  the  biographer's  judg-.; 
ment  is  surely  venial  as  the  painter's  exercise  of  ima-^ 
ginationy  and  in  case  of  successfiil  delineation  as  com*- 
moDdable  also.  It  is  time  to  see  what  success  ia  ,exociirr 
lion  attends  the  present  attempt.  ' 

Om-  author  informs  us  that  the  idea  oi  first  collecting 
the  scattered  notices  of  the  life  of  Mesaala  was  t»uggesteiV 
to  him  by  a  note  in  (xibhon's  history,  in  wliicb  that  writer? 

*  in  his  peculiar  manner  gives  the  leading  feat  in  es  of  it^^ 
Mr.  B.  allud(  s,  w  e  presume,  to  a  note  at  chap.  17,  vol.  3^ 
p.  46,  ol  tlie  octavo  edition^  where  he,  who  referfii  wiUi 
read  tliese  words.    "  ?  ^ 

•  The  fame  of  Messala  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit 
in  iiis  earliest  jouth,  he  was  lecumtuended  by  Cicero  to 
friendship  of  Brutus ;  he  .fioUowed  the.  standard  of  the  repubiia 
till  it  w9»  broken  in  the  fields  of  Pbilippi :  he  then  aceept^d, 
and  deserfcd  the  fiivour  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  eonque^! 
rorSy  and  nnifonnly  asserted  his  Irtedom  and  dignity  at  the  court 
«f  AngttStas*  The  triumph  of  Messala  was  justified  by  tbA 
|M»ni)U^t  of  Aquitaiue ;  as  an  orator  he  disputed  the  palm 
«l0qne|ipe  i^ith  Cieero  himself,    Messala  cultivated  everj 
muse,  and  was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.    He  spent 
his  evenings  iti  philosophic  conversations  with  Horace,  assumed 
hit  place  at  tin-  table  between  Delia  and  Tibullus,  and  amused 
his  leisure  by  encouraging  tlx-  jxietical  talents  of  young  Ovid." 

This  may  be  a  very  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 

*  peculiarity  of  manner/  but  Without  offering  an  opinion 
here  on  the  merits  of  that  manner,  we  may  be  allowed  tibi^ 
Tvish  that,  In  this  instance,  he  had  sacrificed  the  alluring^ 
flowers  of  rhetoric  to  sober  accuracy.  In  the  first  place, 
the  expression  '  in  his  earliest  youih^  is  not  merely' 
Tague,  but|  even  if  received  witlr  some  latitude^  ^^ardljf 
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losCifiable.  No  one,  sureiy,  call  iwid  the  rwi«eiiial»ty 
Ifittef  of  Cicera  alluded  to  above,  ^itbowt  presnming^ 
that  Messala  was.at  ' that  time  a  tried  Mni»  whar 
IigmI  occupied  a  very  proannent  station  in  polities  and 
tke  bar.  It  will  also  be  reooilectad  that  Mp^sala  was  %m4  ' 
oiuded  in  the  .sasiie  bloody  proscription  with  Cicero,  whid^ 
l^roecription  caused  the  death  of  the  latter  very  shortly 
sifter  this  letter  appears^  to  have  been  >vntten.  This  api^ 
fbtids  another  presumption,  that  before  the  introdQCtion 
to  Brutus,  he  had  obUiined  some  public  eminence,  or  he 
Would  hardiy  have  been  marked  out  for  such  sii^nal  veo-» 
gi>ance.  We  find  likewise  from  Plutarch,  that  on  Mes- 
salads  arriva?  at  the  l  epublican  camp,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  cointnaiid  of  a  leifi'on,  n  very  serious  trust  in- 
deed to  repose  in  a  man  yet  in  ^  his  rarlie^t  ycjuth.'  Wei 
s?tv  little  ot  the  poet iml  flourish  which  luiorms  ub  that 
<  M es-;.hi  ^pent  his  evenino^s  in  philosophic  conver^tiont 
^rith  Horace:'  possibly  he  di<l  so;  but  we  know  of  nothing  - 
that  tav(Mirs  sueli  a  presumptiun.  On  the  contrary,  the 
solitary  invitation  to  Messala,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the 
odes,  does  not  lead  m  to  conclude  that  the  interrotirse 
was  very  constant.  We  *  do  not  quarrel  with  the  expres- 
sion that  Corvinns  took  hi*  place  at  the  table  between 
D^i'a  and  Tibuilus;'  her^^  >ve  are  well  assured  of  si 
firiendship  equally  firm  and  creditable  to  both  parties. 
But  the  greatest  fault  in  this  iremorable  note  is  the  fault 
of  omission,  for,  under  the  cover  of  a  sonorous  phrase, 
JWr.  nil)bon  f  as  concealed  the  tei^giversations  of  Mesfiala, 
who  not  only  desei-ted  the  fortunes  of  the  republican 
party,  aiul  i  Mned  himself  to  Antony,  but  afterwards  de- 
serted Aiitoiiv  also  to  side  with  Auijustus.  Messala's 
fame  as  an  orator,  a  soldier,  and  a  maji  of  every  eleg^ant 
acquirenitiit  fully  entitles  hitn  to  a  niche  in  the  gallery  of  , 
fame;  as  an  historian  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch  fre- 
quently, and,  if  we  recollect,  by  Suetonius  mow  than 
once,  as  a  person  whose  writings  were  entitled  to  high  . 
credit.  His  oth^r  labours  in  the  field  oi  literature,  as  in 
elo<^uence  also,  are  duly  and  very  highly  appreciated  by 
'  TacHus  and /QuiutiUan.  Hut  Messala's  conduct  twQ 
^  T<^y  fllc^morable  periods  of  his  life,  must  always  render  ^ 
ihe  purity  of  bis  public  conduct  at  least  a  subject,  of 
dificufision.  A^er  the  deaths  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  the 
epmmaDd  of  th<f  republiean  party  was  tendered  to  Mesn 
sala  by  the  survivors  of.  ^he  partial  clefeat  of  Philippi :  n 
question  *  henci^  arises^  wbether  tbp  fortunes  of  this  part^ 
^ere  so  deqierale  as  to  xwiw  rejection  pf  thipi 
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Qjriakmt^  and  Tilm  Fmnp<mi^  }  .  SSI 

offer  not  merely  politic,  bat  cofiflonant  to  sound  principles 
of  humanity.    But  allowing  that  this  refusal  was  justifi- 
V  able  on  the  double  grounds  above  states!,  it  will  be  asked, 
whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Messala  to  have  retired 
altogether  from  public  life,  instead  of  countenancing,  by 
bis  accession  to  their  party,  the  subVerters  of  the  tiber- 
tics  of  their  country.    O  !  but  says  Mr.  Berwick,  such  a 
retirement  might  have  !>een  very  unsafe — granted :  and 
pray,  Mr.  Berwick,  was  it  not  very  unsafe  in  ralafox,  with 
a  few  ragged  Arragonese,  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  the 
great  French  Leviathan,  who,  as  we  lately  were  taught 
to  pray,  was  ready  to  swallow  him  up  quick,  so  wrath- 
fuUy  was  he  displeas^ed  at  him  ?  Yet  he  did  so,  and  by  so 
doing)  and  thus  actin»r  in  a  cause  then  apparently  despe- 
rate, he  kept  alive  a  spark,  which  rekindled  to  his  coun- 
try's freedom,  though  he  naay  have  perished  in  the  at-  ^ 
tempt.     Messala's  conduct  on  this  occasion  may  have 
been  patriotic  ;  much  testimony  on  the  subject  is  wanting 
to  form  a  sound  decision.    On  one  point^  however,  the 
simple  fact,  unaccompanied  with  evidence,  does  enable  us 
to  pronounce  judgment,  it  is  this^  if  this  Romati  was 
a  patriot,  his  |>atriotism  was  of  the  cool  deliberative  cast, 
and  had  none  of  that  chivalrous  romantic  character  which 
Ibrcibly  «rre«it8  tho  attention,  and  commands  the  admira* 
tion  ojr  mankind,  while  it  ofl^  ensures  success  b/  the 
collateral  impulse  it  .iexcites  in  the  exercise  of  lis  own 
eneinfies.  .  MessaTa  had  the  alternative  of  suicide,  so  ofi^a 
resorted  to  by  the  vanqnished  great  in  Roman  annals,  and 
^    of  which '  such  splendid-  examples  had  been  eidiibit^d* 
within  the  fiieniory  of  a  few  weelcs.  If  his  indeed  was  an 
alternatire,  which,  on  the  princides  of  sound  sense  only^ 
be  did  right  to  i^J^t ;  but  we  conms  it  excited  our  amile^ 
when  we  read  thii  hpology  entei«d  for  him  by  his  biogra- 
pher.   <  MessafaV  txpaicHee  of  ike  red  sUuafHm  .o/[ 
/  Hdngs  advised  tiim  hgainst  siding  with  thd  bh>ken  fer*  4 
fUnes  of  the  repUbfie;  and  kU  vtrtue,  we  hope.*  against 
fliuicide.*   It  were  cruel  to  check  such  comfortable  oopea 
iti  a  venerable  divinie,  but  he  baa  read  a  great  deal  toq 
mueh  of  Roman  manners  and  morals  to  be  ignorant  that 
virtue  was  not  likely  to  be  the  feeling  consulted  00  such' 
an  occasion  by  a  Roman  patrician  m  the  prime  of  life. 
The  next  period  of  Messaia*s  life  in  which  the  puri^  of 
his  conduct  is  equivocal,  is  one  which  relates  more  to 
private  tbui  public  moralityi  we  sdlude  to  his  secession 
mm  the  party  of  Anfoi^>.  and  accession  to  that  of  An* 
gUiliMU  HMcNry  gtvaa  wi  no  iigbt  lo  fuUe  m  m  our 
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search  after  the  true  motiyes ;  but  analogy  would  incline 
us  to  believe,  that  that  sort  '  of  experience  of  the  real 
situation  of  things  y  as  Mr.  B.  expresses  himself,  which  has 
justified  many  a  modern  politician  in  the  mutability  of  his 
political  attachments,  was  not  without  its  influence  on  this 
occasion.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  suppress  the  hio- 
gfrapher's  ideas  on  this  occasion,  and  we  are  the  more 
anxious  to  display  them,  as  they  contain  a  specimen  of  a 
new  kind  of  logic,  the  use  of  which  may  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  many  persons  in  public  l^e.  Mr.  writes 
thus : 

.  *  It  b  Bot  to  be  supposed,  that  Messala  could  veUib  the 
4isseliiie  lile,  vln«b  AnlM  1^    tliecMt»«Ml.tiH*itMi  ofii- 
wm  ne  n)|l|i-liBfe  tomm*  mm  JM  m  fwf  had  lAe  cml  . 
eifl/Grw      imtht  likj^  tells         him  ft  last  s^diigiirtt4 

with  his  servile  meaoness  to  the  '^(giffliaum  queea,  that  som  tine 
before  the  battle  of  Aptium,  he  frarnuy  espoused  the  interests  of 
Csesar,  which  h/t  c^piioued  to  support  during  the  femilydcr  e( 

This  new  logic,  it  will  be  observed,  assumes  as  |in  axiom 
that  Messala,  like  the  monarch  abstractedly  considered  in 
our  constitution,  was  incapable  of  acting  ijrrong,  and 
therefore  Messala  proves  that  his  motives  of  leaving 
Antony  were  p^re,  by  leaving  him.  A  summarj^  mode 
of  proof  enough:  and  to  place  this  line  of  reasoning,  by 
which  an  event  proves  a  motive,  ii\  the  most  £imiliar  view, 
we  had  better  suppose  a  case.  A  nobleman  or  other 
public  man  of  presumed  sound  whig  principles,  a  friend 
of  the  people,  a  patron  of  the  oppressed^  i»  on  a  suddei^ 
found  to  have  acted  in  a  manner  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  public  opinion  formed  respecting  him.  Now 
according  to  the  logic  in  use  at  the  upiversities  in  our 
older  times,  the  premises  elicited  fforaf  this  fact  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  tlie  supposed  patriot  had  been 
guilty  of  a  mean  tergiversation  irom  his  former  princi- 
ples. But  Mr.  Berwick's  new  system  of  proof  by  erenty 
teaches  us,  not  that  the  conduct  of  tiie  agent  was  wrong, 
but  the  system  of  action  on  whiph  he  previously  went, 
independent  of  any  abstract  idea  of  right  and  ifFrpogy  is 
proved  to  be  erroneous  by  his  desertion  of  it 

Fortunately  for  Messala  some  actions  of  his  have  de- 
scended to  posterity,  in  which  he  proved  an  integrity  of 
conduct  and  independance  of  action  under  Augustusj* 

.  ...  '  ■  1^ 

*  An  iMtiace  of  thif  natnte  eeepn  in  the  pamge  in  Gibbon,  whidi 
fim  file  tathsaola  of  idkichirs  bare  flMds  8i«Qtioa«  Oibboo  tows  bis 
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wliieh  will      much  farther  to  obliterate  the  impressions 
made       his  coaduct  at  the  two  periods  of  his  liib  to 
which  we  have  referred,  than  the  apologies  or  the  logic 
of  his  biographer.    We  should  not  have  entered  into  the 
question  of  the  patriotism  of  Messala,  which  may  seera  to 
feoiiie  readers  to  belong  more  to  the  province  of  school 
-declamation,  than  of  periodical  criticism;   but  for  two' 
rea>ions,  the  one  because  it  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
showing  something  of  Mr.  Berwick's  manner  of  treating^ 
so  essential  a  point  of  character  ;  the  other,  and  the  prin-^ 
eipai  one,  that  we  might  add  one  more  example  in  proof 
or  the  very  exaggerated  idea,  which  many  well-meaning 
persons  entertain  ^  Roman  patriotism  in  general.  ^To* 
caU  this.  uMe  -  feeling  ^  the  Roman  virtue,*  '  Ms  ^hl  •  * tli^ 
oovrarof  ovr  «ritMi^  cmer  we  We  seen'  it  called,  doetr 
Indeed  to  ns  appear  one  of  the  meet  rMfcoloiis  tfaih^s  otv 
earth ;  and  is  an  expression  mncli  lietter  suited  to  li  imhoi^ 
boy  (Bomposing  his  theUte,  witii  a  string  «of  luteknef 
examples  at  his.  iinsper^ii  eads^  than  to  a  reader  end  \ll«> 
sester  of  histoiy.        their  union  against  escteiliiil  foes^ 
8w  Roriians  becaine  masterg^of  the  -  woAd-;  hnt  in  tlna 

airitHf  union,  tbe^  Imve4ieen.eqttali^dv' though  not  with' 
a  same  sncoessfoi  resUit,  by  other  ^niluons.  They  have 
fikei^isej  as  other  countries  have  also,  the  names  of  somef 
distinguished  personages  to  liecord,  who  have  sacrificed 
'  life  and  property  for  the  land  of  their  birth  i  but  candour 
must  confess  that,  in  no  country  have  so  many  instances 
occurred  of  persons  breaking  through  all  the  sacred  ties' 
of  citizenship  for  the.  purpose  of  {)ersonal  a^grandize- 
meut.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  calamity  to  which  repub- 
lican ferms  of  goyemment  always  must  be  subject;  but 
in  Rome  the  recurrence  of  it  was  perpetual.  And  is  this' 
patriotism  ?  After  all,  if  we  examine  the  lives  of  those 


inforaiation  from  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  6.  cap.  11 — Hut  the  words  of  Ta-, 
>citii8  are  of  ^  very  ambigupus  meauing.    *  Primus  Messala  Corvinus  eam. 
|ioteftt»te»  (prsefecti  urbis)  et  paucM  intr^  diegfiuem  accepit,  quasi  nes- 
«iitl  exercentlL*    Gibbon  says  ^at  Messala  resigned  this  office  ffom  a  very 
honourable  motive;  which  he  explains.    Gordon,  the  translator  of  TaciK 
tus»  on  the  couiraryf  renders  ^he  passage  ihu4 :  *  Messjda  .was  dismissed^ 
llroin  this  olBce  in  a  few  daysy  ataman  ]ncapab!e  of  exercising  ito  duties.* 
From  a  consideration  of  the  style  of  Tacitus,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  in- 
terpret the  words  *  quasi  nesoius  exoro»^ndi,*  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  done,  *  con-.' 
^idjLring  the  otfice  a  dishoDuurabk  one'       ouute  from  metnory  ouly}i 
butr'tbe  wordA  *  finetn  accepit/  savour  mare  of  Gordon's  translation,  an  j( 
do  not  look  like  vuluntury  rengnation.    It  should  be  added,  that  Gibbon  hat 
ftron^  authorit}'  in  his  favour,  that  of  Eusebius,  who,  although  so  late  a 
yfuiki^  as  hardly  to  be  called  a  writer  of  antiquity,  is  no  mean  testimony.  ^ 
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persons  among  tbem,  who  claim  the  highest  honours  for 

this  virtue,  we  shall  find  tliai  a  very  great  majority  of  j 

them  exercised  it  only  aei^tivelj,  by  which  .we  mean, 

that  having  the  power  4o  dmtMrb  ih%  tran<}uillity  of  the 

state  they  refrained  from  doing  so.  'm.  * 

To  retam  io  .M€88ala-M)ur  ipadm  will  fisd-  WKOfumkm  ^ 
tere^tinff  luiecdotet  of  Um.  iiii  IHiitarch!A.life'of  ilr«tii% 
mkvsk  taw/bemi-  of  ooune  placed  ctnder  requbiftiofribr 
tilis  voitiii^w.  -Steb^pioMML  jit  \M  *'  JiiKot  Gttiar^.  dmm 
IhHB  Pliitarch'e  iimAiM  of  Meiida,  in  Hkm  wtrdi'  wMdi 
lie  puts  into  tlie  -moiith'  of  .tlmt  chiinustef4'<  Either*  Ito  • 
llMAlatioit  whidi  cftiml  wilfaia  lis  Muii  was  a  wry  gei^ 
VM  oae^  .OS  .he  wtolefiKNariMssorf  of  winrt'lie  haaradi 
m  ihore  is  miicli  unpscooasry  tnbnqposkioii  of  JmIb> wltli* 
OQt  »ny  adfontage  in  -  dramaitie'oibet;.  but  tfaeio  oieoBMnv 
ports,  especMly  tet  liotwfioii  Ottsms  and  M essala,  wiiisn 

K he  (traced:  to  the  soum  we  have  meatioood.  But  il  ^ 
ano^tluit  wedosooarobservatioOBi  oi  tbo  importaaod 
of  tids  litilf^  volanie  will  not  justify  as  in  oxtoidkif 'Aeeii 
mttcdi  ArttePt 

Mr«  Brnvick^iuM  fitted  op  on  Uativ  in  classical  biogra<i  ^ 
phy.    He  seemt  to  be  w<dl  veiiBedid  thif  Latin  writers  of 
the  best  aj^es,  sod  thon|^b  few  writ'ers  ha^e  imposed  upon  ^ 
'Hiemseives  a  less  labonqos  task,  ke  has  not  been  idle  in 
osanchiny  for  ^ucb  ooUiiteral  lalbmiatiofi  as  nitgiit  oait  hk 
Burpoae.'  As  he  stales  that  he  is  cooipillag  some  mor^  ^ 
live^  on  a  Bimilar  fdao,  we  will  point  ont  some  possible 
improvement,  iu  case  he  may  cboose  to  avail  himself  of 
the  hint.    In  the  work  belbre  as  the  passages  which  ore 
taken  from  authors  or  tranglators  remain  in  their  own 
words,  although -perhaps  they  form  a  part  of  the  general 
Uto^ion,}  this  prodtioes  a  strange  farrago  of  style,  and 
Aows  a  great  want  of  neatness  and  finiah  in  the  depart-  ' 
ment  of  the  literary  joiner.   Nor  is  the  awkwardness  of 
style  the  only  fault  arising  from  this  neglect,  for  it  breaks 
itt  upon  that  continuity  of  narrative,  which  is  neoessftry  to 
preserve  the  interest  of  biographical  composition.  We 
are  fully  awnre  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  the  chain 
perfect  in  a  life  wbich  is  made  up  of  fragments,  but  the 
pearer  the  approach  to  this  excellence  is,  the  greater  is 
the  merit  of  the  execution.    In  the  next  place  we  could 
wish  that  our  author  would  always  consult  oris^innl  works, 
and  not  rest  contented  with  translators--,  as  ho  occasionally 
does.    Where  transla'.ors  disagree,  he  niii^ht  ofter  his  own 
interpretation,  or  place  the  passa^  lit^li'  in  the 
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lldtAs: '  Some  other  hints  he  pasaib}^  laajr  (x>lkft  Qmi- 

lather  parts  of  this  article. 

As  the  life  of  Poniponins  AUicus  is  a  translation  from 
Coraelius  rse|i5os,  we  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  examino 
it  here.  There  are  some  entertain injif  notes  attached* 
The  Bamc  reason  is  su4ficiont  for  not  eutering;  on  ge«i 
Aealogtcai  accouut.of  the  Caesars.  .:  - 


1 — ^  — — ^ — :  , — ~  . ..   r»—*^  ....»...>*-..  I  .  ■II  -111  111  .^i-i-. 

VIn — Sicily Mtti.iu  Jtthajmm^^* Olapn^atums  niiia49i 
^-iktring  a  .Rtsidenc^e  in        .(5>ifftfiy.     J9/i^  W.*  -Ma 

AKBtovQ  seyeral  bojj^  of  trav^  in  Sicily,  99^  fiw4l 
the  present  stale  of  our  ^oilBeCflioil  li^ith  thiit  'eountl^ 
Ijre4ik«ly  to  have  many  more.;  apd  much  of  Hie  infornEUN 
tip^  which  (if  «Q|||#i|ied  in  one,  roust  he  expected  to  be 
Ttjl^mktA  t|i»thiBr.  But  as  dif^reat  indtiriAiali  wilt 
ifiew  the  same  suhjeot  m  di^eot  lights,  ^eiut  .M  one  will 
ixmkf  fiB  fitiiitereilklg.txr.$3vol<Mi9)  wteft  .woiher  will  iitt 
sert  as  deserving  of  coDsideration,  we  are  likely  to  #iid 
something  in  etim  wMdi  is  not  iQ  be  fomstk  m  the  feet. 
AjBon^t  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Thompson  made  dnring 
his  residence  in  SicOy  we  shall  particularly  attend  to  those 
which  relaie  to  men  or  manners,  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  or  to  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  country, 
if  tlie  Sicilians  should  be,  in  any  degree,  regenerated,  or 
improved  in  theii*  sentiments  and  conduct  by  the  recent 
change  in  their  government,  their  country  is  likely 
once  more  to  acquire  a  place  ot"  distinction  and  inliuence 
amongst  the  powers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nature  has 
done  so  much  for  her  801I,  has  rendered  it  so  rich  in  its 
products  and  so  exuberant  in  its  fertility,  that  nothing  isi 
panting  but  industry,  science,  and  virtue  in  the  natives  to 
convert  it  into  the  abode  of  affluence  and  of  happiness. .  Its 
union  with  this  country,  if  that  union  i.s  preserved,  which 
we  hope  will  be  the  case,  wiU  te<^id  greatly  to  accelerate 
her  progress  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts,  which,  if 
they  add  to  tlie  stock  of  our  desires,  make  a  propor- 
tionate addition  to  tliat  of  our  industry;  and  give  oew 
fittractions  to  tite  variegated  tissue  of  Bocial  li^. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  very  happily  expressed  the  benign 
influence  of  the  air  and  climate  of  Sicily  on  the  nerves  of 
%  fitraoger^  wheju^l^  sajfs  t^t  ^  it  luakes  hua  feel  mo^e 
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inclined  to  love  Rnd  assist  his  fellow  creatures.*  Merely 
to  respire  in  such  a  region  and  under  such  a  sky,  is  to 
possess  a  degree  of  pleasureable  existence  beyond  what 
the  tenants  of  a  more  inclement  aUnosphere  can  readily 
conceive. 

*  Thouffh  we  have  a  high  idea  of  Sicilian  fertility  and  of 
the  proauctive  powers  of  the  soil,  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  p.  18,  that  if  certain  lawts  were 
reviBed  or  abolished,  atid^if  '» 
'  the  government  set  tlie  exaipple,  h"^  giving  due  encouragenient 
to  industry,  theris  i|  np  di^obt  that  «veii  tiow'lhis  eotintry  might^ 
fonibb  ^11  Burope  fvitfa*  grain ;  parli^ialarly  as  -it  is  a  well-fni- 
tfa«itia|tcd  lijstoiioal  tiiot,  tliat  Sieily,  evMi'  when  it  M  many 
more  inhabitants  thav  It  docs  at  present,  was  consideied^ji^t^ 
witbstaQdittg^  as  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.' 
The  goVerhitient  might  encoura^  industry;  Imi'OveA 
.  indostiy^  <HinnoC  effect  knponibilities.  Sicily  wa»iKrt) 
our  author  Supposes,  ^  gt^ari^  bf  the  Roman  empire^ 
thouf  li  at  ei^ported  lar^e  supplies  of  grain  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  fertility  of  this  Ta«i 
luable  island,  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  owing  to 
their  habitual  indolence,  «ppem  to  jiat^  all  ijm  diarae* 
leristics  of  wretchedness. 

*  It  will  hardly  br  concp?ved,  that  althoti  j;h  in  this  fertile  soil 
it  is  onlv  necessary  (o  put  the  grain  into  the  ground  to  insure 
pieutiful  crops,  yet  still  in  most  of  the  villageii  there  are  sel- 
dom or  never  to  be  found  the  necessaries  of  life;  meat  never 
to  be  found,  often  not  bieiul  \  the  \\o\>\.  wine  (auti  tbi^t  nut  in 
abuncJance),  burnt  peas,  aiui  sometimes  nfiacaroni,  were  the  only 
Sustenance  the  wretched  inhabitants  had  to  live  on. 

*  How  Isnientalile  to  see  so  $ne  an  island  sp  totally  neg-? 
Jected  I.  fieqneiitly  'for  twenty  miles  together  I  have  not  per* 
ceived  any  appeiirance  qf  the  country  being  inhabited,  or  cul- 
tivated; and  etea  u  here  it  is,  the  population  is  so  smallj|  ,and 
the  habitations  so  thinly  scattered,  as  sufiiciently  to  proipe  the 
oppressed  state  of  its  inhabitants/' 

'  The  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  partiet 
in  Sicily,  during  his  residence  in  that  coun^^  lie  di- 
tides  them  into  four, 

'  The  first,'  says  he,  *  was  very  small  in  numbers,  and, 
chiefly  composed  of  men  who  wished  their  country  to  be  de- 
pendant on  no  forcif^n  power.  The  second,  by  mi  the  most 
numerous,  was  formed  of  those  who  wished  the  interference  o^ 
England,  to  give  them  the  blessings  of  a  frtM^  government. 

*  The  third  consisted  of  persons  who        desirous  of  seeing 
Sicily  a  province  of  France.  v    '  ^ 
\  Apd  th^  foiirth,  and  las^  cqiBypfi^d  all  t^^se  who  h^ve 

•  *  •  ■• 
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lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  ftinnly  ;  all  ihose  French^' wh^r 
are  attached  to  their  intereiti*,  mauy  of  whoui  have  great  Iih. 
^ueiice;  and  those  SicUi^siwho.  approff^  or  suppdrt  the  pre* 
tent jovemmeift/    •  vyc  j   '•:«•/  - 

*  The  e^eond  party,  whMXcali  ibe  iiiiglbli;'  comprises  tikecr 
pnrla  of  the  population  of 'the  country not  merely  men  oC 
nnk  and  edncadon,  wha  esteem  os  as  a  nation^  and  wish  their: 
CMMintry  the  same  advantages  that  we  ourselves  enjoy,  bot^ 
nearly  all  the  middling-classes  of  society,  who  labour  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  government  that  wants  energy  to  attend 
to  the  happiness  of  its  subjects :  in  shorty  all  those  who  like 
our  lawS)  and  would  wish  to  en  joy  the  benefit  of  them.  And 
here  I  must  be  pailicularly  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  good  faith 
of  our  own  government,  and  endeavour  to  disprove  an  asser* 
tion  so  general  at  home — that  we  are  compromisinsr  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  our  country  by  our  conduct  towards  the  Sici- 


.  '  W[e  originally  pronuaed  the  roval  fiunily  of  Naples  that  we 
would  not  take  possessioB  of  Sicily  for  oorsilves*  but  hold  it 
ui  trust  for  them^  and  that  we  would  assbt  them  with  men  and 
money* 

'  For  semal  years  we  haTe-  supported  an  army  in  Sicily,  aH 
an  jmmens^  eipenoe :  we  have  paid  them  four  hundred  llion** 
sand  pounds  per  annum,  and  have  honourably  fulfilled  evetj^ 
promise  we  made.  Had  we  wished  to  lako  possession  of  Si- 
cily, no  difficulty  would  have  arisen.  I  can  dec  hi  re,  from  ac- 
tual observation,  and  the  sentiments  of  others,  that  we  need 
only  to  have  hoisted  the  English  standard  at  Messina  and  Ma- 
tazzo;  to  have  issued  proclamations,  declaring  that  we  would 
give  them  our  goverumeul  and  our  laws,  and  would  not  inter- 
fere on  points  of  religion,  and  they  would  have  joined  us  on 
every  Me ;  nor  could  the  Sicilian  goyemment  ha?e  prevented 
this.  The  populace  at  Palermo  were  equally  ready  to  join  us, 
equally  attached  to  us.  And  why  did  we  not  take  advanta^ 
nf  thial  Why!  because  we  estimated  publia faith  above  pubtie 
advantage :  and  I  should  hope  such  conduct  has  had  the  haf^y 
effect  of  removing  all  jealonsy  from  the  mind  of  a  very  ex* 
alted  personage.  It  will  be  said,  that  we  have  at  last  inter* 
fered,  and  that,  in  fact,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  country. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  case:  some  interference,  indeed,  was 
become  absolutely  neuessary.  Public  dissatisfiaiction  at  the 
measures  of  governmeut  was  so  great,  that  a  revolution  would, 
in  all  probabilitv,  have  been  the  consequence  of  our  remaining 
inactive;  and,  cveu  when  I  was  there,  the  copumon  langua^ 
was—"  You  are  come  Into  this  country  to  protect  us*  Of 
what  use  is  your  protection,  if  we  cannot  derive  any  advantage 
from  ttt  .We  are  labouring  under  all  the. evils  of  a  bad  go- 
ya(nment:  any  idtaratioa  would  be  for  the  bistler;  and  we 
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%v  uUd  rkiber  Im^  withbut  vbti,  if  ^oo  will  not  produce  a  cliarige 
ill  the  mmiem  prntmbAr  What  nmm  can  te  made  to  tbb  i 
Aikkid  Id  Mftidit  the  kte  tMnbiieBl  of  ibM  of  tile  prfateeay 
kaen  deserf«dly  popular  In  tlie  couolryi  and  in  tM  laM 
^jaittimciit,  asscttod  tfa«  rights  of  HMTpeoplei  pradneed  «ttch 
genofffii  indigDation^  tbat  I  am  cbnvkiced,  had  we  acted  dii^ 
tently,  from  the  iiae  of  conduct  since  adoptai^  the  French 
,  IronlH  now  have  be^^n  in  Sicily.  And  can  my  ont  say  we  ought 
to  suffe  this,  and  allow  oiir  brave  army  to  be  driven  out  of  it^  - 
aftpr  fliti  enormous  exppncp  we  liave  hwn  at  in  defending  tlj^ 
isiaiui  for  **o  lonj^  a  penoti  ?  1  am  certaiu  they  cannot.  It  will 
be  seen  heiealtei  that  I  have  a  mu'  h  better  opinion  of  the 
royal  family  than  in  iny  of  mv  eounirymeo;  but  I  do  not  con- 
ceive we  could  have  uvlcd  oliiervvise  than  we  have  done.  If  the 
king,  or  the  queeu  (no  matter  which),  were  misled  by  men  whom 
they  both  conceived  their  Inends,  but  who  in  reality  were  in 
the  French  interest*  were  we  to  be  equally  blind  to  our  own 
ailercat  as  well  as  tbeir^st  i  am  certaw,  Mt  for  the  Bnglisb^ 
the  foval  lamiljr  would  long  since  hnre  been  dispossessed  of 
their  cKominiDOs/ 

The  author  does  not  beliere  that  the  qtieen  had  §.nj 
iMention  of  delivering  up  Sicily  to  the  French ;  bilt  hie 
•Uowa  thftt  she  was  jeMOua'of  the  English.  The.repre^ 
nentation  of  her  character  in  our  pubfic  prints,  wfaetlier 
true  or  false,  may  have  contributed  to  rnromice  that  effbct ; 
imd  may  have  led  her  to  believe  that  ^Iie  ^as  hated  bj  our 
oooRtry  men.  This  belief  would  naturally,  produce  a  reci«^ 
procal  didike ;  and  this  may,  in  some  measuffe,  aceouDt 
jov  her  conduct. 

'  l^e  education  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Sicily  appears  to 
have  been  deplorably  neglected ;  and  this  seenis  to  have, 
been  in  9qme  measure  owing  to  the  despotic  nature  of 
the  governments  For  what  despot  would  wish  to  have 
his  courtiers  more  virtuous  and  enlightened  than  himself? 
Despotism  is  jealous  of  knowledo^c  and  of  virtue,  as  tlu^ 
worst  enemies  to  its  power,  and  as  the  niost  likely  means 
of  procuring  its  fall.  Thou«^h  the  Sicilian  nobles  are 
represented  as  deficient  in  all  useful  knowledge  and  all 
solid  acquirement?,  yet  they  are  described  as  possessed 
of  those  quahficatir>ns  which  may,  ^vitb  impunity,  belong 
even  to  slaves.-  ^  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  Sicilian  who  doc^  not 
play  or  sing.'  Despotism  delights  in  tliose  accomplish- 
Ments  whicTi  tend  to  relax  the  vigour  of  'n>  subjects;  and 

^    to  soften  the  mani^  character  into  a  sort  of  tj&uiinineijap 
becility.  v. 
Our  well-meaning  author  appears  to  consider  the  sjs^ 
of  female  ediMKUion  in  Sicily  as  preferable  to  that  in 
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use  amongst  the  other  sex*  Indeed  Mr.  Thompson  repre* 
sents  the  education  of  the  Sicilian  women  as  '  excellent 
and  '  infinitely  better  than  our  otm.' — This  education,  how- 
ever, wnateTer  may  be  its  excellence  in  other  respects, 
does  not  seen  well  oontriVed  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
llhe world  in  wliidi  die^^ftre  to  live;  to  arm  them  against  its 
temptations  or  tt«  lares  ;  to  fit  them  for  the  important  re- 
latiopns  of  mothers  and  housekeepers^  cmt  for  anj  of  the 
mctical  duties  of  Ufe.  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  as  foUows  of 
oicilian  female  eduicatibn. 

*  lo  Sicily,  girls  areplaced  at  a  very  earlv  age,  for  educatiou 
hi'coDventSy  which  difler  in  expencie  accoroiDg.  to  >  the  rank  of . 
tiie  person  admitted,  but  which  are  all  the  same  in  priaciple. 
Here  every  thing  that  sunounds  a  young  person  is  good  and  vir« 
tuous :  she  has  no  intercourse  with  the  world,.at  least  she  is-ex« 
eluded  from  the  vicious  part  of  it;  nor  can  any  one  have  access 
to  her  excepting  her  own  fkmily.  Her  whole  life,  is  of  such  a 
tiuture  as  to  make  her  virtuous :  it  is  scarcely  possiule  an  impro^ 
per  sentiment  can  e  nter  her  mind. 

*  Early  rising,  and  early  retirement  to  re<it,  give  her  health 
and  cheerfulness:  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Catholic  religion 
give  her  habits  of  temperance  and  forbearance  :  her  time  is  coik 
atantly  employed,  aod  her  amusements  are  innocent.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  visit  her  IHcods  moi^  thanonee  or  twice  a  ^ear :  and 
even  then  she  mnst,reoelve  permission.  At  these  times  i^be  is 
always  with  her  mother;  if  noti,  with  some  coverncss^  who  nevei 
leaves  her  uilgnBrded.    She  is  never  left  alone  in  miied  socie« 

'  ties^  nor  early  introdaced  into  them ;  and  she  is  taught  every  ao 
compiishmenty  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  so  as  to  render  lier 
an  intelligent,  amiable,  and  agreeable  companion. 

*  I  cannot  hna^ririo  any  thing  more  virtuous,  more  innocent, 
than  a  \uung  woman  who  has  been  thus  educated,  leaving  her 
convent  to  return  to  her  friends/ 

The  nuptial  cereinoiiv  in  Sicily  does  not  appear  to  be 
preceded  by  that  mutual  knowledi^e  of  charactpr  and 
that  reciprocal  cidor!  opinion  and  esteem,  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  productive  of  ipatrimonial  fidelitj  and 
happiness. 

'  *The  moment  a  Sicilian  lady  is  arrived  at  that  age  when  she 
can  be  married,  her  family  (it  such  is  their  intention)  look  out 
for  some  suitable  match  in  rank  and  fortune  :  the  parents  con» 
•ult,  and  the  parties  themselves  are  married  before  they  havf 
hUk  time  t6  neooma  acqaaintedt  with  each  otfaer^  ' 
'  *  If  both' parties  were  equally  amiable,  equally  vvtaoatf  thU 
Iri^f  not  be  of  much  consequence:  love  and  esteem^  in  that 
nasa^  nngfat  follow  after  mamage  ;  but  where  virtue  and:  •^jo^ 
Aieet  tc^ether,  the  consequence  is  inevitable.  The  pursuits  of 
the  husband  are  incompatible  with  those  of  the  wife:  he  takes 
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DO  paiaf  to  gain  \wt  affectibtifl^  or  study  licr  diipositiMi :  ste 
becomes  disgusted,  and  finding  some  other,  of  more  refined 
DiannerSy  who  treats  her  witb  kindness,  delicDCy^  and  afiectioOf 
she  chooses  bimfor  her  lover,  and  thinks  berseiV  excused  by  the 
example  of  others,  and  the  conduct  of  her  husband  :  and  I  must 
think,  if  cbnjitgal  infidelity  is  ever  capable  of  an  eiucnse  it  is  un- 
der such  circimistances/ 

What  are  we  to  think  of  marriages  formed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  campulsioil  or  disparity,  which  almost  ne- 
cessarily defeat  the  object  for  which  maniage  was  desigfn-* 

ed  ?  A?  a  proof  of  the  respecJt  in  which  ihe  Eno^iisii 

character  is  held  amongst  the  Sicilians,  the  author  inform^ 
liSjtliat  ^at  their  conversatioiien  they  never  refuse  cre- 
dit to  an  Eaglisbmaiiy  even  when  they  will  refuse  it  to  a 
Sicilian.' 

The  author  dravrs  a  more  favourable  picture  of  tlie 
king  and  que^n  than  has  been  done  by  some  other  wri- 
ters, thougA^he  cannot  mention  any  positive  virtue  becom- 
ing a  sovereign  which  is  possessed  by  the  king;  and, 
though  the  queen  has  paid  more  attention  to  public  affairs 
than  her  aui^ust  consort,  we  leave  it  to  history  to  describe 
liow  far  that  attention  has  had  for  its  object  the  puWiC 

food,  or  the  great  interests  of  justice  and  luHiianity.  We 
o  not  blame  the  king  for  his  attachment  to  field-sportp, 
but  for  his  preferring  the  pastime  of  a  sportsman  to  the 
duties  of  a  king,  Everjr  king  is  amenable  for  his  conduct 
to  a  king  greater  than  himself;  and  when  a  king  spends 
his  time  in  fishing  or  fiddling,  in  hunting  or  card-playing. 

*  he  is  guilty  of  the  same  breach  of  dut^  as  a  judge  wouui 
be  who  should  amuse  himself  in  playing  marbles  or  push^ 
pin  when  be  oagfat  to  be  eeriotislj  atteiidio(|p  to  more 
Weighty  iDterests,  afllectiiig  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
feUow  creatures.'  .  r 

Sir.  Thompson  speaks  of  the  aueen  as  an  ^afl^ctionatok 
mother,  and  thoroughly  attached  to  her  children  ;'  but 
these  maternal  qualities^  though  of  high  importanfse  and 
great  usefulness,  may  bdong  to  a  washerwoman  as  well  as 
to  a  queen ;  and  when  we  consider  the  dimeters  it  kings 
^d  queens,  the  domestic  Tirtuee  aqe  not  Ihose  by  whidi 
.the  merits  of  soweigns  ought  to  be  principally  appre« 
dated. 

The  following  hi  Mr.  Thompson^  aioooimCof  tke.heredi* 
larrprince. 

'  Tne  hereditary  princey  in  penon  and  appeataiioe.  If  like- Ml 
£Uber,  only  much  fatter ;  and  in  his  eottntelifUice  he  strongly  re- 

*  iwmbies  his  mother*  He  does  not  appear  much  in  puhfiCy  a| 
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least  he  did  not  when  I  was  in  Sicily;  but  from  what  I  saw 
of  hiiu,  he  appeared  to  be  extremely  pleasing  and  open  in  his 
waiiuers*  '  , 

*  His  wif^  ttic  bmditary  princess,  is  a  daocliter  of  the  King 
•f  Spain  X  she  Is  a  cbamiiiig  woman;  and  I  never  saw  anj 
eoQiiteBance  whicb  note  sttongly  ftiarked  goodness  of  licaiti 
I  have  seen  soiye  handsomer,  bnt  none  which  the  eye  felt  more 
plea^ace  in  looking  at.  Her  person,  without  being  very 
large,  has  that  sort  of  en  hm  point  wjiich,  I  think,  adds  to 
fcmate  beauty.  ^She  has  several  childreni  and  is  a  most  excellent 
mother/ 

The  author  describes  the  Sicilians  as  ^as  fine  a  race  of 
^  men  as  any  in  the  world,  not  excepting  my  own  country- 
men.'   Mr.  Thompson  proceeded  from  Mazzara  to  Paler-^ 
mo  by  sea,  in  a  small  open  boat  called  ^  a  spai  onaro.* 

'  We  ai  1  ived/  says  he,  *  at  Palermo,  early  in  the  raortiing  of  the 
second  day,  havinsr  thus  been  only  two  nijrbts  and  one  day  in 
coming  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  in  a  sm  lU  op<»n  boat,  ten 
hours  of  which  we  were  at  anchor  under  the  rocks  of  Trapani. 

*A  great  part  of  this  di^tatjce  we  wore  obliged  to  row,  there 
being  hardly  any  breeze ;  but  the  lutigue  a  Sicilian  sailor  will 
bear  is  astonishing :  they  >vill  row  a  whole  day,  with  short  in^ 
tentals  of  rest,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burtiing  «in»  wUk  large 
,  iKavy  oars,  at  each  stroke  of  which  they  rise  and  sit  down  so  as 
tognre  the  whole  strength' of  the  body^  and  to  support  fbis  fo« 
tigue,  coarse  bread,  bad  wine,  and  a  little  cheese^  form  their 
chief  food :  notwithstanding  which,  they  are  .»  general  large 
inuscular  men,  with  limbs' of  the  finest  shape,  and  of  a  great 
size.  The  contour  of  their  countenance  is  expressive^  and  theif 
features  marked:  the  Grtek  or  Roman  nose  appeared  to  me 
most  common,  with  fine  teeth,  ^enevrdlly  d^rk  eyes,  and  thick 
curly  hair;  and  though  their  complexions  were  dark,  it  was 
more  the  effect  of  exjiosure  to  the  sun  then  any  tliin*^  else.  I 
confess  I  had  tormed  a  very  ditterent  idea  of  the  Sicilians,  con- 
ceiving that  they  were  a  small,  weak  race  of  men;  but  thi'i  iy 
only  jjo  where  luxury  or  dissipation  has  enervated  the 
constitvtion,  wbieh  is  net  often  the  case  aniongst  the  lower 
classes/  ' 

We  select  the  lbllo1viiU|'  details  respecting  the  mode 
of  living;  at  Palermo^  and  the  manners  of  the  place. 

*  la  btriiig  apartnents»  a  stranger  is  always  obliged  to  fnrnish 
them.  When  I  was  tbere,  r^nt  was  very  moderate  to  what  it  is 
in  England;  but  I- understand  tliat  smce  our  army  has  garri«» 
soned  Palermo  it  is  much  dearer ;  and  now  there  is  hardly  a 
bouse  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  also 
reasonable,  and  in  great  plenty.  Meat  is  now  not  very  cheap, 
and  milk  and  butter  are  very  dean  still  iionsekeepinjj  does  not 
cost  half  so  much  at  Paienno  as  it  does  lu  this  couutry. 

CaiT.  Rev.  Yq\.     October,  1813.         J>  s 
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*  Servants  are  also  a  great  ciieaper ;  for  ten  dollars  a 
month,  a  stranger  may  hire  an  t  xcellent  man  servant,  and  iie 
will  keep  aiul  clotbe  hiuisch  :  Uiis  h  equal  to  about  tliirty  pounds 
a  year  English  money.  There  is  aUo  some  difference  in  keep- 
ing a  carnage  :  if  9  person  occu|Ne»  hi»  own  ttable  it  irill  cost 
about  one  hundred  ponndB  perann^m,  as  a  teiy  fiiandsome  car- 
riage can  be  procured  for  about  one  bunclred  and  iiiaty  ounces, 
(one  bundred  pounds),  and  if  not  of  the  very  best  kind,  for 
much  less ;  whilst  a  pair  of  good  horses  nay  be  bad  hofa 
•eighty  to  one  hundred  ounces,  about  sUty  or  seventy  potinds. 

*If  a  carriage  is  hired  it  is  very  dear,  almost  as  mucbaiB  in 
London :  they  charge  an  ounce  per  day,  or  twenty-five  ounces 
per  month,  which  is  equal  to  about  oue  bundled  aud  eighty  per 
annum. 

*  Wine  is  of  course  cheap:  the  best  sort  costs  about  sixpence 
per  bottle  ;  liqueurs  a  dollar.  They  have  no  malt  liquors; 
some  kinds  are  said  not  to  keep  in  this  hot  climate,  but  En- 
glish porter  retains  all  its  goodneis.  I  conceive  therefore,  by, 
proper  management,  all  kinds  might  be  made  so  as  to  bear  ihd 
beat.  , 

*  Fruit  is  in  the  greatest  abundance:  and  everyday  tbe  fipeit 
dessert  may  be  procured  for  a  mere  trifle. 

*  Tbe  Sicilians  are,  I  think,  good  cooks,  at  least  I  have  sat 
down  to  excellent  dinners.  They  are  fond  of  good  living,  but 
are,  at  tlie  same  time,  very  temperate  and  moderate  in  tbeir  ge^ 
neral  habits, 

*  The  manners  of  the  Sicilians  are  extremely  pleasing:  they 
are  open  and  friendly  in  conversation,  and  many  of  tliem  keep  ^ 
open  house.  The  Indies  that  mix  in  society  are  in  geneml  mar- 
ried, but  occasionally  a  stranger  may  meet  with  families  who 
hie'dk  throut'li  tlie  rule  of  kecpin;^  their  daughters  at  home  till 
liial  €v»  II  lakes  plate;  and  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  li- 
berty allowed  in  this  respect  between  the  two  se\cs  than  lu  any 
other  part  of  Italy*  < 

.  *Tbey  are -extremely  gay  and  animated  In  converstition,  and 
few  people  carry  gallantry  further  than  tbey  do,  and  that  of  tbe 
most  delicate  sort*  There  are  instances  of  attachment  wfaicb 
have  continued  seventeen  or  ^ghteen  yean.  Coi^ugsl  infidel- 
'  ity  is  not  attended  with  the  same* fatal  consequences  as  it  is  in 
other  countries:  it  seldom  separates  tbe  husband  and  wife^  nor 
does  it  disgrace  children,  as  with  us :  whether  this  is  a  wise  . 
measure,  or  one  which  should  be  reprobated,  T  will  leave  to  bet- 
ter judges  to  determine ;  but  it  certainly  does  prevent  an, iubnite 
degree  of  misery. 

*  In  the  interior  decorations  of  their  houses  some  of  those  of 
the  nobility  are  \erv  niagiiiliceot,  but,  in  general,  the  furniture 

'  .  would  be  considered  bad  if  in  England,  yet  an  Englishman  soon 
gets  reconciled  to  the  habit  of  receiving  company  in  a  bcd- 
ropm ;  but  this  Is  by  no  n^ans  a  general  system ,  npr  is  there 
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Any  thing  in it  tlint  ^liocks  dtK^y  aH^  •the >e5^  is  once  accus- 
tomed to  it.  The  bedsteads  are  made  of  it^n;  with  boards  iaidi 
flat,  and  upon  these  are  rhu^M  thi:  tuattrasses.  This  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  cieanlmes^,  the  rxtiemc  heat  of  the  country, 
prodiicin":  every  kinJ  of  vcrnuii  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is 
only  by  great  attention  they  tan  be  kepi  away:  and-  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  tliaJ  tli(  floors  are  always  made  of  tiles  or  mar-' 
We.  The  best  kind  of  flooring  is  that  which  is  waxed  all  over/ 
and  then  {)iiinted,  which  forms  an  even  surface,  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  and  om  be  more  easily  kept  ckaa  tbui  any  oSier/-  .. « 

'  When  our  author  was  at  Palermo,  the  numfaier  of  En«« 
glishmen  intbiit  town  did  not  exceed  'forty  or* fifty:  but 
at' present  >  there  is  a  ^arriton  of  seveiU' thouBlhnds/ 
This  circumstance  must  have  materiatlly  alfected  the  ha.- 
Mts  of  the  place,  and  raised  the  prices  of  alihbst^every  arti- 
de  of  coiisumption.  We  say  nothings'  qnr  .the '  revolution 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  the  goVernteeht  of  Sicily. 
Time  Will  hest  nrove  how  far  the  new'  constitution*  is 
practically  beneficial.    '  .  '  .  . 

The'aUAor  allows  thai  the  grtetest  crimes'  ate  com- 
mitted with  impunity ;  and  tluit  assassinations  are  fre* 

*  Several/  says  he,  *  occurred  whilst  I  was  fit  Pdermo,  bat 
ehtefiy  amongst  the  lower  tiasses*  From  whatever  cause  A 
arises,  a  Sicilian  is  undoubtedly  revengeful :  when  6nce  provok- 
ed to  a  certain  degree,r  he  will  attempt  to  kill  his  oi^aent  with 

the  first  thine;  in  his  way.  I  saw  several  instances  of  this. 
One  day  in  particular,  I  was  s^Dinir  to  pay  a  visit.  The  street 
was  very  narrow :  T  perceived  all  the  houses  were  shnt,  and 
people  looking  out  of  ttjt  li  ilconies,  and  1  had  only  time  to  put 
my  back  against  a  dcjorway,  before  two  dragoon  soldiers  passed 
me  witliout  swords,  running  Very  last  ;  they  had  large  stones  in 
their  hands,  winch  lliey  threw  at  another  soldier  who  pursued 
them  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  who  was  very  near  cutting  one  of 
them  down  several  times ;  luckily  fi»r  those  pursued;  they  got 
Into  a  place  of  shelter  at  the  top  of  the  street.  I  did  oot  hear 
the  reason  of  the  quaniel;  but  the  consequences  would  certainly 
have  been  fatal  if  the  pursuer  had  overtaken  the  others :  what  is 
most  remarkable  is,  that  the  houses  on  these  occasions  arc  all 
shot,  ai^d  every  body  gets  oat  of  the  way.  In  England,  was 
such  a  circumstance  to  occur,  the  passers-by  would  endeavotir 
to  separate  the  parties  un<l  v»»cvent  mischief;  but  at  Piilermo 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  similar  occurrences  without  any  one 
interfering. 

'  I  was  also  witness  one  day  to  ao  instance  of  the  strong  ellect 
of  religious  prejudices. 

*  f  had  been  lidiii^  oil  the  Marino,  and  was  rcturuiug  home 
by  the  i'orio  Felice  to  the  Piazza  de  Marino.    At  a  coruej,  on 
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the  rijht  hand,  where  it  turns  into  the  square,  is  a  church,  hut 
of  which  I  do  not  remember  the  name,    Round  the  steps  were 
a  great  crowd,  and  in  the  street  a  party  of  dragoons.    I  rode 
up,  and  perceived  a  man  in  a  naviil  unitorni,  holding  by  tlie 
iron  j^atcs  whicli  ied  into  the  portico  of  the  church.    To  get 
up  to  these  gates  it  is  necessary  to  ascciul  several  steps.  Here 
the  man  stood ;  iio  one  attempted  to  seize  hiu).    1  inquired 
wvbat  was  the  matter,  and  was  informed  that  goverameot  had 
taken  up  this  man ;  timt  they  were  carrying  him  in  a  aedan* 
cMr  to  prison ;  that  as  be  passed  tliis  church  he  contfivad  to 
dait  out  of  the  foot  window*  and  get  hold  of  the  iion  raitings 
•  that  endicle  it  This  beeane  an  imiiMdiale  sgiMstuary :  no  «mo 
dared  to  tpuch  hiin :  hie  crept  round  to  the  g|ates  1  belora  nm- 
tioned,  and  there  lamained. 

'  In  the  interim  a  party  of  dragoons  were  sent  for,  bat  all  to 
no  purpose ;  and  after  parading  before  the  church  a  .short 
time,  they  left  him/    ♦    *  ♦ 

The  author  mentions  tlie  above  as       stroni^^  proof  of  > 
the  respect  paid  to  religion;'   but  is  it  not  rather  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  iittle  respect  which  i9  paid  to 
Jaws  I 

Art.  VI T. — An  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature^  in* 
eluding  a  Sj/^tem  of  practical  Nosolo^-y.  Intend*  d  as  a 
Cuick  to  SiudentSf  and  an  AsFisla/d  to  Practitioners* 
Together  with  detached  Essays^  on  the  Studi/  of  Phj/* 
jtc,  on  da'ysification^  on  Chemical  AJfinitieSj  on  Animal 
Chrjnifitr^y  on  the  Blood j  and  on  the  Medical  Ejfects  of  * 
Climate.  Bf/  Thomas  Younp^,  M,  JJ.  F.  R.  and  L.  S, 
JFelloiD  of  the  Roi/al  Coliegt  of  Physicians^  and  Phy 
sician  to  iSi.  George's  HospUaC  8vo.  Underwood,  ISl^i 

188. 

IT  is  impossible  to  ima^^ine  a  Wider  contrast  tlian  ex- 
ists between  medicine  considered  a^-:  it  is  really  pracfisedj 
and  medicine  as  ii  is  found  dressed  out  and  decorated  in 
the  writings  of  its  professors  and  teachers.  Cicero  in  his 
^  didactic  treatises  on  Oratory,  labours  to  persuade  bis 
readers  that  the  attainment  of  almost- all  human  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  excellence  in  his  favourite  art.  The 
writers  on  medicine  imitate,  in  this  respect,  this  great 
master  of  ancient  eloquence:  medicine,  according  to 
tbem,  if  to  practice  it  with  success,  does  not  demand  uni- 
versal knowledge,  reouires  at  least  an  extent  u(  iiiKunia- 
tion  which  can  be  ootained  only  by  t!)o  application  of 
jearsy  and  talents  which  &li  ouij  to  the  lot  of  a  chosen 
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few.  A  library  whicli  from  the  number  of  books  it  should 
contain,  and  the  expensive  nature  oi' parlicuiar  works,  re- 
quires considerable  funds  for  its  .formation,  is  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  learn^^  physician.  He  must 
pass  some  years  at  our  own  universities,  and  perhaps  com-* 
plete  his  education  by  learoing  the  doctrines  or  mastef'- 
ing  the  practice  of  the  most  distinguished  foreiga 
teachers.  .  ^  ^ 

But  medtcine  as  it  is  actually  practised  is  the  very  re- 
Vtmie  of  all  this,  Ti)e  poor,  tlwt  is  to'say,  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  fturmed  out  at  ft  price  ^tbat  probably  does 

'  BOt  amoant  to  axshilling  per  head  per  smhiiiny  to  a  set  of 
tben  niio  have  hardly  rec^ved  the  rudiments  of  a  rejpilm^ 
^uoation*  Even'  mudi  of  the  practice  among  th^  Settsr 

.  orders  of  the  people  is  engrossea  hjr  mjan  of  the  rank  of 
tradesmen,  and  whose  acquhrementB  are  confined  to  a 
lillle  Latin  ptched  up  at  school;  whose  libraiy  consists  of' 
a  Dupensalpry  and  two  or  three  elementary  books,  and 
whose  practice  is  the  routine  of  an  apothecary's  shop. 
And  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  even  of  tne  best  educated 
part  of  th^  medical  pofession,  many  have  been  raised  to 
cekbrify  move  by  their  polished  manners,  or  the  power  itf 
friends,  than  by  the  depth  pf  their  learning,  or  ule  proiof 
of  pre-e.minent  skill. 

.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  the  solution  of  theso^ 
anobnlies;  though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  the  arcunistaiioes  which  have  given  rise  to 
them.  It  will,  hoWever^  be  universally  allowed,  tiiat  the 
functions  of  medical  men  are  of  no  trifling  importance, 
and  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  they  should  be  duly 
instructed ;  and.  therefore"  the  student,  who  is,  anxious  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  conscientious  dischargpe  of  his  pra« 
fessional  duties,  is  under  no  small  obligation  to  writers 
wbo  will  point  out  to  him  the  best  works  in  the  various 
l)raiiches  of  the  science,  to  which  he  intends  ;to  devote  his 
life.  Several  such  guides  have  been  from  time  to  time 
presented  to  the  aid  of  the  medical  scholar,  fiut  many 
of  them  are  in  a  measure  antiquated,  many  are  trritten 
in  Latin,  and  still  more  in  the  Creroiao  lang ua^«  The 
JSnglish  student  will  certainly  congratulate  himself  on 
iKMrnsing  a  safe  director  of  his  stodies^in  his  native 
tons^ue. 

.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Young's  work  was  formed  many  years 
ego,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  much  labour  an4 
very  extensive  reafting.  His  own  account  of  it  is  as  Uk^ 
lorn  I 
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*  About  twelve  yem  ago^  I  bad  oooceived  and  was.  preparing 
tQ  }>ur9iie,  tbe  design  of  executiDg  a  detailed  and  general. work 
pa  the  actual  state  of  the  practic-e  of  pbjfsic:  mv  plau  was  I 
iaterrupted       the  delivery  and  subsequent  puMication  of 
fsoiirse  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy ;  after  thih^  however* 

'  it  was  so  far  resumed,  as  hcr  ame  neccssarv  for  the  preparation  ! 
of  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  ihc  elements  of  tlie  medical 
sciences,  which  was   read,  for  U\'^  sntcessive  years,  at  the  *  1 

Middlesex  Hospital.     'IMie  chibsititations  wiiich  are  h«Me  at- 
tempted, were  the  result  of  the  consideration  necesstinly  re- 
quired, in  such  a  general  discussiou  ot  the  dillt rent  depart^    ^  ,  ; 
Boents  of  the  subject.'    "                     '     #                       '  ' 
*  The  first  article  of  the  collection  is  ^ery  properly  a 
Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Physic.    The  student 
will  find  in  it  some  useful  advice  on  the  course  he  ought 
to  pursue,  not  unmixed  with  some  wholesome  maxims  of  ^ 
worldly  prudence.    If  he  is  young  and  open  to  impres- 
sions, he  will  imbibe  no-  huinble  nottona  of  the  dignity 
and  utility  of  his  future  avocation.   Dr.  Young  conceives 
it  to  be  our  duty  not  to  depreciate  the  advantajge  of  pro| 
lessional  assistance;  and  that  we  otight  not  to  omit  to 
assign  their  proper  value  to  th^  few  steps,  which  the  la- 
bours of  ages  have  in  reality  enabled  us  to  advance  with' 
security  and  frith  confidence.   There  is  little  hazard  of 
men  bein^  unwilling  te  perform  their  duty,  when  it  hap- 
penS)  as  m  tbe  present  case,'  so  nearly  to  coincide  with, 
their  hiterest.  -  The  difficulty  isr  when  these  prindplea 
happen,  unfortunately,  to  draw  diflerent  ways.   The  real 
path  of  duty,  lu>weter,  obviously  lies  in  estimating  things 
according  to  their  retfl  intrinsic  value.   On  the  utility  of 
many  practices  in  the  art  of  medicine,  physicians  ai^  not  '  ^  ■ 
entirely  impartial  umpires.   Their  own  credit^  character, 
and  emoluments  are  all  on  one  side;  circumstances  whidi 
are'  apt  to  bias  even  an  upright  j  udgment.   The  diflereni 
and  varying  feshions  of  different  a^s  and  tountrieS)  give  } 

I  lis  ground  to  suspect  that  many  opinions^  which  pass  cur- 
rent as  undeniable  truths,-  do.  not  rest  upon  so  secure  a 
Ibundation,  as  is  imagined.  >      i  k 

We  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Young  hta  loaded  his  book  with 
some  jniatteir^  which  seems  to  lis  cxtraneous>  and  nearly 
Ibreign  to  his  proper  object.  Such  we  deem  to  be  the 
[second  article  of  his  collection.  What  has  a  medical 
student  to  do  with  '  Aphorisms  relating  to  Classification,* 
extracted  principally  from  the  Philosophia  Botanica  of 
fjiiina^us  ?  A  student,  we  presume^  is  not  going  to  form  a 
new  system;  nor  is  it  btgfalj  important,  an  the  butscft  of 
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bis  career,  tbat  he  should  be  a  very  critical  judge  of  those 
which  he  will  fiud  formed  to  his  hands.  All  surely  that 
be  wants  is  to  Mve  the  most  useful  set  before  him,  with 
some  remarks.eDabling  him  to  judge  of  their  respective 
•xceUencies  or  defieiences. 

Redunikncies  of  a  like  nature  we  have  observed  in 
passing  a  cursory  glance y  through  the  bodj  of  the  work, 
ne  fiudp  for  e^ample^  several  pages  filled  with  a  cata- 
logue Qf  diemical  mibstances;  several  more  with  a  ta- 
bular enumeration  of  arteries  and  veins;  and  again, 
several  more  with  a  similar*  enumeration  of  the  nerves. 
Such  thiuffs  are  very  proper  in  theif  proper  place ;  but 
here,  we  think  them  mere  eiicrescenciesy  adding  to  tiie, 
buiOc  of  the  volume^  .without  giving  it  an  iota  of  propor-' 
tional  value. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Young's  work,  containing  catalogues 
•  of  writero  on  medicine  in  genera!,  its  various  branches, 
and  the  sciences  intimately  connected  with  it,  is  from  its 
nature  incapable  of  analysis,  and  is  hardly  an  object  of. 
criticism.  To  form  such  a  catologue,  after  the  voluminous 
labours  of  Ploucquet,  it  is  not  necessary  to  possess  great* 
stoves  of  original  erudition.  The  German  work  of 
Rothe,  on  medical  literature,  is  that  of  which  Dr.  Young 
acknowledges  to  have  made  the  most  use. 

A  catalogue  which  is  extremely  extensive  is  to  the 
mere  student  as  uninstructiv  c  as  one  that  is  too  contracted ; 
'  jfor  amon";  such  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  how  is  he  to 
select  ?  We  think  that  Dr.  Youn«^'s  catalMpue  errs  on  the 
side  of  excess  rather  than  of  deficiency.  He  neither  does 
nor  can  pretend  to  have  read  himself  very  many  of  the 
works  quoted.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  line  df 
praise  or  of  censure,  sometimes  original;  but  more  fre- 
quently from  Rothe.  As  some  guide  to  the  student, 
works  that  are  deemed  the  most  necessary  are  marked 
with  aa  asterisk.  But  the  reduncancy,  we  have  mention- 
ed|  is  npt  without  its  use ;  as  it  frequently  happens  ttiat 
upon  any  given  subject,  it  is  important  to  possess  copious 
references,  and  occasionally  to  consult  works  that  are  not 
in  every  body's  hands. 

.  The  part  of  the  volume  on  which  Dr.  Young  must 
hnve  bestowed  most  labour  is  obviously  his  classincation 
of  disease.  Of  the  nosology  of  Gullen  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  very  little  estimation.  Dr.  .Young  nas  made  five 
classes,  three  of  which  have  received  two  or  thi^e  subdi- 
Tisions  or  orders.  Diseases  lire  consi4ered  as  of  two  kinds : 
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I  fit,       dpyiemVnvj;  on  tlie  vital  powers;  and  Sdlj^  me- 
chanical artecliona. 

If  seated  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  system,  Dn 
Voung  classes  the  disease  amon^  tl.e  paranf t/rLmd,  or 
nervous  diseases:  if  in  the  sanguiitious  system,  it  is  one 
of  the  parhasmasice^  or  sanguine  diseases:  diseases  of  the 
secretions  are  partccrisrs^  or  secreloiy  :  and  those  of  the 
nutritive  powers  paramorphiccy  or  structural  diseases, 
'The  raecbauical  affections  ai*e  termed  cctopicPy  displace* 
ments. 

The  orders  are,  of  tlic  parhoemasifP,  two  :  affecting  the 
minnte  blood-vessels  only,  phloguniiy  flushes :  affecting 
all  kinds  of  functions,  pi/rcsia:^  fevers.  The  pareccrises 
are  subdivided  into  three  orders.  Jst,  the  secretions  being 
diminished  ;  epischesesy  retentions.  2.  The  secretions 
being  increased;  npocheinoses^  elTusions.  3.  The  secretions 
being  vitiated ;  cacoch^miccy  cachexies.  Of  the  paramor- 
pbiee,  there  are  formed  two  orders.  The  first  compre- 
fiends  single  or  nearly  single  changes  of  structure :  thejr 
are  denominated  paraphymatay  local  changes.  The  second 
contains  changes  frequently  repeated ;  which  are  called 
epiphwnatay  eruptions.  The  first  class,  paranenrismi^  and 
tae  wti^  ectopiie,  are  not  subdivided, 

is  needless  us  to  enter  linrther  into  this  diibnbii*^ 
tUm  of  diseases:  those  who  thiidi  snch  attempts  at  ar- 
rangenient  of  moeh  importanee  dr  utility,  will  oonsiilt 
the  work  itself  ibr  the  more  minute  ramifications  of  ttiA 
system,  the  genera,  the  species  and  varieties.  For  our 
own  parts  we^  think  very  meanly  df  all  these  attempts  at 
a  regular  classification  of  disorders.  They  may  be  scmie 
little  help  to  a  student  in  finding  out  what  he  wants  in 
any  system  he  may  wish  to  consult,  or  in  determining  the 

Snonyms  used  by  diflerent  writers  to  signify  tlie  same 
ing.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  as  to  any  real  piactical 
utility,  such  as  will  assist  him  in  distinguishing  any  case 
which  may  be  presented  to  him,  or  may  suggest  a'rational 
mode  of  treatment)  or  finaUy  such  as  may  lead  him  to  a 
due  appreciation  of  danger,  and  thence  to  form  j  ugt  prog* 
nostics,  wc^  are  satisfied,  we  say,  that  on  these  important 
points  a  ^oung  man  may  be  wholly  in  the  dark,  though 
lie  has  his  nosological  system  at  his  fitiger's  ends.  llr, 
Forifyce  used  to  say,  verv  justly,  that  certain  ingenious 
youn^  nien  knew  perfiicuy  enierUiSy  and  carditis^  and  ne^ 
pkritu;  but  bring  them  to  the  bed-side,  and  It  quickly 

appeared  that  tbe^  eopldnot  (ell  one  iKf  from  another 
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Re^rdin«^  therefore  a  nosological  arrangement  as  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  rahonnSe  of  namr^,  more  or  less 
convenient  as  a  help  to  the  meinorv,  accordiiii:  to  the  skill 
with  winch  it  is  drawn  iin,  we  hardij  think  it  wortii  while 
to  submit  its  principles  to  the  examination  of  rii^id  criti-* 
cisra.    Otherwise,  that  which  is  before  us,  offers  abundant 
room  for  observation.    Noihin^  certainly  can  h^  more 
completely  artificial  than  the  sort  of  system  on  which  it  is 
founded.    It  is,  in  fact,  any  thing  but  a  transcript  from 
nature.    It  supposes  that  the  various  functions  of  the 
body  are  isolated  and  independent;  that  some  of  the  most 
important  can  be  diseased,  whilst  the  remainder  are  un- 
affected; whereas,  in  truth,  each  one  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  others,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  should  suH'er  alone,  iind  without  all  the  others 
partaking  in  its  derangi  ment.    There  can  be  no  local  ^ 
inflammation,  in  the  liver,  for  example,  without  the  di- 
gesting organs  suffering,  the  functions  of  the  bowels  being  • 
disturbed,  the  muscular  strength  being  depressed,  the 
aanguiferous  system  excited,  and  perhaps  the  sensorium 
deranged  in  the  form  of  delirium.  And  we  may  extend 
these  observations  to  almost  every  disease  of  the  system. 
It  ifl  therefore  we  think  utterly  hopeless  to  atteiupt  to 
•define  diseases  by  limiting  their  seat  to  a  single  organ;- 
'  tbougli  it  be  often  true,  mat  the  afiection  af  a  pariiciilar 
organ  ipay  b^  deemed  primary,  and  the  attendfamt  symp- 
.  toms' may  be  secondant:  and  sympathetic.  ^ 
'  1o  the  nosological  arran«fement  of  diseases  is  added 
under  ibe  title  or  Pharmacology,  an  enumeration  of  the 
.  instrnmentB  of  medicine,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations  which  form  the  basis  of 
'  inodem  praetice.   The  list  given  bjr  Dr.  Young  is  suffix 
ciently  abundant;  and  if,  oat  of  this  exuberance  of  me- 
du^nes)  even  a  few*  regularly  an&wered  their  professed 
•objeet  and  intention,  we  hardly  see  what  symptom  of 
disease  could  remain  unsubdued.  '  The  medicines  are 
das^d  according  to  their  properties,  real  or  supposed; 
and  in  his-  lists  are  placed  indiscriminately  the  simple  ar-  ^ 
tides  of  the  materia  medica,  and  the  prepamtioas  of  the 
pharroacopioBia*  We  believe  that  in  his  arrangemeat  Thf 
Young  hat  aet  follawed  dosely  the  system  of  any  partis 
xokr  writer.  Some  of  bia  dii^pctieiu*  are  perkaps  mom 
imafiiaary  than,  iseak    Tbas-  wie  have  ej^ergefacieniSf 
0Xciianii\  caHefadjenUf  and  nuhrUcs*   CSertainly  many  m 
the  substances  whioh  are  dmsed  under  aiw  eae  of  taese 
'  liOadi  might  wj|k  ec|Ual  propriety  be  itmAmi  to  almost 
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any  other  of  tEem.  Thu8»  cinnamon,  meflerenniy  pineBAOi 

pepper.  muBtard,  gin^r,  are  called  excitants.  But  is  aol 
eaon  of  them  also  calefacitnt  ?  And  the  ffithereal  li(|uoi% 
to  which  nearly  exclusivelj,  the  term  calefacient  is  ap«. 
I^ed,  are  tliey  not  the  most  powerful  excitants?  This 
part  of  Dr.  Young's  work  is  principallj  a  copy  of  oin; 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  pt  rluip^,  if  it  was  necessary  to  intron 
4iice  it  at  all,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  ^llowe4 
the  order  of  that  work.  » 

The  -  fourth  article  of  the  collection  are  chemical  tables* 
They  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  are  tables  of  simple 
affinity^  and  of  splubility  in  water  at  60"  F«  The  second 
are  ,taUes  of  miscellaneous  attractions,  not  exhibited  in 
water  only*  The^  third  is  a  table  of  double  jdecompo* 
sitions* 

Some  extracts  from  the  works  of  Beraelius,  particularly 
from  his  View  of  the  Progress  and  present  State  of  Ani- 
mal Chemistry^  form  a  very  laige  additional  article,  and ' 
which  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  Dr.  Young'sjplao 
to  introduce.  /  The  work  itself  has  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  and  will  no  doubt  come  into  the  hands  of 
students,  much  more  to  th^ir  advantage  than  by  partial 
extracts. 

The  Sixth  can  hardly  be  called  a  medical  article,  though 
it  is  entitled  ^  Remarks  on  Blood  and  Pus.'  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  an  instrument 
of  the  Doctor's  invention,  and  called  eriometer,  from  its 
utility  in  measuring  the  fibres  of  wool.  This  same  in- 
strument may  howf  ver  be  used  to  measure  the  globtiles 
both  of  pus  and  blood.  Pus  may  be  distine^uished  from 
mucus,  being  composed  of  solid  pai  ticU  s  floating  in  a 
fluid,  whereas  mucus  is  of  an  homogeneous  texture. 
Dr.  Young  says, 

*  It  has  rojinnonly  been  asserted  that  these  coloured  particles 
(of  the  ai»   leadii)  s<tKibIe  in  water,  but  this  opinion 

appears  to  be  cemi  lelel^  erroneous,  and  to  depend  partly  on 
their  passing  readiiy  through  a  filtering  paper,  a  circumstance 
indeed  already  0' served  by  Bcrzelius  ^Djurk.  11.  p.  3.)  and 
partly  on  the  extraction  of  a  great  part  of  their  colouring 
matter,  together  with  which  th^  lose  much  of  their  specific 
gravity,  so  that  instead  of  snbsidiag,  they  are  generallv  sns* 
peaded  in  the  fluid ;  their  presence  may,  however,  still  be  de- 
tected by  a  careAU  examinatimi,  and  they  seem  in  this  state  to 
have  recovered  in  sonw  measure  their  original  fonn,  which  they 
had  lost  when  fint -immersed  in  the  water/ 

From  an  examination  of  Uie  fflobales  of  pus  Dr. 
Young'  coocludas^that  they  are  of  the  same  sm  as  the 
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globules  of  the  blood;  from  which  circumstance  there 
'can  1)0  litde  duubt  that  the  « lobules  found  in  pn.s  are  the 
identical  globules  of  Che  Wood,  although  probablj'  some- 
what altered  hy  the  process  of  suppuration. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  an  original  essay  on  the 
medical  effects  of  climate;  to  which  we  willingly  give, 
the  praise,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  withold  \rom 
most  of  the  others,  of  being  botli  appropriate  and  useful. 

We  shall  extract  two  passages  from  this  essay,  which 
may  be  senrice^e  to  a  numerous  class  of  invalids. 
Ai^er  presenting  some  thermometrical  observations  on  the' 
cold  of  the  winter  in  differmit  places^  Dr,  Toung  says, 

*  It  appears  from  this  comparisoD,  that  none  of  the  situations 
,  here  enumerated^  north  of  Lisbon,  except  Pensance,  has  any 
material  advantage  over  London,  in  the  mildness  of  its  winter*. 
The  best  parts  oS  Devonshire  seem  to  be  about  a  degree  and  a 
half  warmer ;  Torquay  homrever  may  perhaps  be  a  little 
milder  than  this ;  the  account  uhich  was  kept  at  llfracombe, 
must  have  liccn  tal<pii  from  a  thermometer,  in  a  confined  or  a 
sunny  situation.  But  Penzance  may  be  fairly  considered  ns 
having  a  temperatnrc  4!"  hiirHer  than  Lon(]on  in  tiie  coldest 
months;  nor  is  the  journal  here  (employed  the  only  one  which 
allots  such  a  superiority  to  the  climate  of  this  extremity  of  our 
island.  It  is  remarkaljle,  that  the  temperature  of  the  three 
coldest  iiioDths  is  the  same  at  Paris  as  at  Edinhurgh ;  being  in 
both  these  cities,  about  three  degrees  lower  than  in  London. 
Tiwie  are  probably  i>articuiarjpotS/on  theeeutof  Hawpshire- 
or  Sussex^  whicb^  from  their  sheltered  situation,  must  be  con- 
siderably less  subject  to  the  efiect  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
winds,  than  most  other  parts  of  the  bland ;  and  Hastings,  or 
its  neighliourhood,  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
eligible  of  these ;  but  the  further  we  go  up  the  channel,  the 
more  remote  we  become  from  the  mild  gales  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  thf^  nrrvalent  south  westerly  winds,  in  passing  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  continent,  must  have  lost  much  of  their 
warmth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  both  Malta 
•  and  Madeira  present,  numerically,  a  mean  temperature  for  the 
winter  months,  as  fuvouruble  for  an  invalid  as  can  possibly  be 
desired.' 

Equality  of  temperature  is  another  great  object,  if  not 
to  the  health,  at  least  to  the  comfort  of  the  invalid.    Dr.  ' 
Young  has  expressed  the  result  of  many  documents  on 
this  subject  in  the  followingterms. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  Devonshire  possesses  any  decided 
advantages  over  London  with  respect  to  equability  of  climate, 
if  we  judge  of  the  climate  of  London  from  the 'observations 
made  of  the  a{)artments  of  the  Royal  Society  only*;,  bnt  in  so 
oentrai  a  situation,  the  changes  nnist^  be  rendered  much  lesa  ' 
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sensible  by  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  buildings;  and  they 
appear  to  be  considerably  greater  at  Graveseed,  and  ifill 
greater  at  Kuigbtsbridge.  in  this  respect  too  Penzaove  retaina 
Its  superiority  even  over  Devonshire.  '  1  Jsbon  seems  to  liaTe 

a  less  variable  teni])erati)re  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  and 
Hi  Maderia,  to  jud^  by  the  monthly  variation  only,  the  advan* 
tage  iu  this  respect  appears  to  be  still  greater. 

*  The  greatest  possible  equability  of  temperature  seems,  how- 
ever, to  he  obtdiiied  in  a  sea  voyage  to  a  warm  climate,  in  which 
the  variation  seldom  amounts  to  half  as  much  as  in  the  most  fa- 
voiiicible  situation  on  shore,  even  on  a  small  islanci  :  ai  d  in  j>ul- 
monary  cases,  the  luotioii  of  a  ship  would  prohably,  ingeneial, 
be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  w  iiile  the  fatiime  oi  tra- 
velling in  had  roads,  and  the  danger  ol  bU  ipiug  iu  ciaiap  beds 
present  au  alternative,  by  no  mcuu^^  favourable  to  a  jouiuey  by 
land/  ^ 

Thenatofe  of  this  undertaking  predodea  the  idea  of  its 
kaTing  proceeded  firom  the  hope  of  obtaining  celebrity,  or 
even  enidunient.  We  dare  say  that  to  be  uaefiil  to  •  re** 
.  pectaUe  order  of  young  men  luis  been  the  chief  object  of 
the  author.  We  believe  that  he  has  attained  this  end; 
tiiough  we  think  that  if  be  had  contrived  to  have  given  a 
leas  bulky  volume,  he  Sroukl  have  merited  still  more  the 
thanks  of  those  persons  for  whom  it  is  principally  in- 
tended.       .  ' 


Aut.  VIIL  The  Liberal  Cridc  ;  or  Memoirs  of  Tlenrtf 
Percuy  in  3  Volumes  ;  convcjfwg  a  correct  Estimalc  of 
the  Manners  and  Principles  of  (he  pfesent  Times^  By 
Thomas  Ashe y  Esq,  Author  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Book; 
Travels  in  America^  ^c.  London  :  Crosby,  181^. 
price  2ls. 

TO  mativ,  and  particularly  to  those,  whom  we  call 
right-do7o/i  novel  readers,  the  above  work  will  perhaps  ap- 
.  pear  rather  defective  in  anui^ienient.  But  those  persons  who 
read  with  any  other  view  than  the  generality  of  novel 
readers,wi!l  on  the  pcrtisal  of  the  Liberal  Critic  hnd  '  some 
room  for  meditation.'  Nor  will  it  altogether  ill  repay 
tTie  trouble  of  perusal;  for  there  is  some  information,  and 
much  spirited  remark  throughout  the  whole.  The  story 
is  a  minor  part  of  the  work  :  or  rather  it  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  various  episodes,  &c.  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal inoredients  in  the  composition  of  these  volumes. 

Thi^  kexo^  Henry  l^erc^,  i»  the  son  of  a  Mi^or  Percy^ 


<  t 
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who  s!Sfnali/A'd  hirusnlfiii  the  last  Ainericaii  war.  A  man  of 
k>iiiall  tbi  lune,  but  noble  birth,    flavin^  retired  from  tlie 
service  in  di'?<]fu^t,  he  umrrieH  a  beautiful  lady  of  no  for-^ 
tune,  but  of  eij^iialiy  no})ie  family  with  himself.  Some 
y6ars  ufier  their  mHn  i;i^e  ihey  retire  into  Walos  to  bring  , 
up  their  family  vvluc!i  is  nanierou^:,  and  to  retrieve  their 
embarrassed    circumstances.     Henry  Percy,    our  hero, 
when  at  a  pi  opr  r  a^je    atlniitted  a  niemlier  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  CasiibnJ^^u.    It  beems  that  Major  and  Mrs.  Percy 
^  were  for  some  time  undecided  >vhat  profession  to  fix  upon 
for  their  son;  and, at  length,  without  consulting  his  disposi- 
tion, mental  powers, or inclination,they  peremptorily  decide 
in  (kvour  of  the  church.    They  said  '  we  will  make  our 
son  a  parson.'    To  this  hasty  decision  on  the  part  of  pa^^ 
rents,  our  author  attributes  ^ 
'  the  first  cause  of  the  rise  of  fanatieunn  and  tli«  dieeUne 
ofthe  PrcrtestHnt  Church.   For  it  b  in  consequence  of  thfe 
dangerous  and  hastj  determination*  that  it  often  becomes 
the  concurring  opinion  of  a  numerous  congregation  that.  their 
parsOQ^*^  was  intended  by  nature  and  the  nature  of  tilings  for 
any  other  situation  iu  life  than  that  which  he  so  improperly  and 
pertinaciously  fills.   One  '  parson/  is  beheld  running  up  the 
steps  of  the  pulpit,  in  a  manner  denoting  a  jack-tar  climbing  the 
mdfii-rhains  of  u  man  of  wnr.    Another,  when  in  the  pulpit, 
iniit  ilc  s  tht»  nianuer  of  the  Britisii  Koscius,  and  exhibits  more 
di.sj)f),itioa  to  inflame  the  passions  than  to  correct  the  heart* 
A  third,  r!i(}oav<Mir^  t(»  c  xpress  tiie  hotie-it  feelinj^s  of  his  nature, 
but  they  do  lint  alone  lo.  tiie  audience  (or  the  obvious  defects  of 
a  declamatiuij  uinuii  slit>u  hi  have  condemned  **  liie  parson"  lotiie 
pursuits  of  solitude,  or  tiie  labours  of  a  merchant  or  niechauic, 
A  fourth,  denounces  the  peaceable  precepts  of  the  gospel,  as  he 
would  the  saagiiinary  dictji  of  the  iamr,  and  the  people  shrink 
appalled  from  a  man  who  should  have  been  a  minister  ofpoUcc« 
mid  not  of  a  church  wUch  inculcates  universal,  peace,  and  ge- 
neral charity  amongst  all  men.   A  fifth,  with  elegance  of  per* 
son,  melody  of  voice,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  emleavours 
tjhexert  his  feeble  eftbrts  to  perpetuate  the  memory  oi^  them  on 
the  minds  of  his  female  hearers;  a  clerical  coquette,  displaying 
in  the  pulpit,  uot  the  virtfi/^s,  not  the  divine  utfribiites  of  bis  Sa« 
viour,  but  the  happiest  combination  ot'  his  own  luent.d  and  per- 
sonal grace.1.    A  sixth,  l)v  a  levity  of  dispo:siUou,  an  openness 
of  character,  .\\\  inuiiVnsive  ii  regularity,  and  an  eloquence  com- 
mon to  the  court,  nianisteitly  expressed  lliut  ti.e  rigid  stoicism 
of  the  church  was  not  preferred  bv  luiu  k>  llit  gay  uud  inviting 
qualities  of  social  life.    A  seventh,  though  in  other  respects 
meriting  universal  esteem,  treats  his  cougregation  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  precedes  them  out  of  church  with  a  military  step. 
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and  iiuirdies  a  corps  to  the  rave  with  all  the  insensibtUt^  and ' 
gosticnhiiion  of  an  ordfnary  |>ioneer.*  *  * 

But  something  too  much  of  this. — That  such  clerical 
characters  may  be  seen  we  do  not  dou1)t,  hut  we  trust  tliat 
our  author  in  this  portrait  has  darkeueil  the  shade  too 
deep.  We  must  now  give  our  readers  a  description  of 
the  nero  ot  this  novel,  and  we  cannot  do  it  better  than  in 
the  author's  own  words.    He  was 

*  Majestic  in  person,  of  alivcly  understanding,  and  oi  mauncrs 

'  gneiou8,  afikble,  aind  sincere ;  he  is  ever  cbeeifui,  ever  light; 

<  ever  present  to  his  company,  never  absent 'to  himself ;  bis  voice 
all  harmony^  bis  words  all  sense.    His  actions  answer  to  hi^ 
nien,  and  what  be  looks  be  is.   Discreetly  daring*  modest  with 
becoming  boldness,  sprightly,  sedate,  easy  without  levity,  .solid 
without  solemnity,  good  by  approved  principle,  and  wise  by 
parts  anticipatin|[  experience.   His  virtue  not  stiflTcncd  b^  aus- 
terity,, nor  his  wisdom  foiled  by  any  fondness  of  shewing  it.^ 
Never  elated  by  prosperity,  adversity  cannot  depress  him;  al- 
ways sereue  in  every  vii^'is^itude  of  life,  not  from  insensibih'ty, 
but  from  thou^jht,  resolution,  and  conscious  worth.    His  unble« 
mished  conduct  proves  him  ihe  Cliristian  he  professes  to  be, 
and  tit  for  the  oflice  he  is  int(  !i(l< d  to  assume.' 
.  Nor  are  these  the  sum  total  of  his  amiable  qualities;  for 
he  possesses  a  thousand  others:  but,  what  may  prove  a 
<2^eater  recommendation  than  almost  any  other  to  the 
iadie^s,  be  it  known,  that  Henry  Percy  had  exlremely  line 
-   eyes,  ^ood  features,  aiid  was  besides  a  woi  dnriaily  hand- 
soiTie  raan  :  in  laci,     rura  mis.    If  we  tuouglit  that  our 
auUior  in  -pcakiiig  of  the  clergy  indulged  himself  with  too 
little  reserve  in  hia  jet-black  tir^s,  w  l-  suspect  that  our 
readers  will  be  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  portrait  of  his 
hero,  he  has  dipped  his  pencil  in  ver^  vivid  colours, 
indeed. 

Afler  Henry  Percy  has  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge, 
he  bids  farewell  to  a  college  life,  and  eiiters  into  thd ' 
'  church.  He  i3  appointed  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  who  is 
about  to  ^ive  bim  a  living,  when  his  patron  dies  before  the 
presentation  is  signed ;  and  the  living  is  bestowed  upon 
anoUier  gentleman^  for  whom  our  he^o  officiates  in  the 
quality ,  of  cttrate.  When^  Henry  preaches,  the  rector 
vnds  tiiat  he  draws  a  prodigious  audience ;  but  when  the 
rector  himself  mounts  the  fostray  the  congregation  was  so 
small  that  it  barely  justified  the  expression  of  ^wben  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together.*  The  rector  takes  in 
high  dudgeon  this  partiality  to  his  curate.  The  curate  ex- 
postulates wfth  the  rector,  who  denominates  him  insolent; 
when  the  former  throws  up  his  curacy  and  departs  for 
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London, furnished  with  letters  io  h\<  ( ^racp  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  otli'M*  irrent  men,  wliu  rec  eive  him 
with  marked  civility  and  atteiition.  The  duke  makes 
hini  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  gives  Uim  the  following 
advice. 

*  Obtain  ali  the  knowledge  yon  po^^bly  can  of  those  springs 
and  powers  of  the  human  he.ti  l,  which,  if  under  due  manage- 
ment, may  be  iiiade  productive  of  the  best  services  to  society. 
The  great  error  of  all.  our  churchmen  is,  that  they  are 
iDtimate  with  books,  and  ignorant  of  mankind*  They 
know  nothing  of  the  world.  They  pass  irom  the  cloister 
to  the  pulpit,  and  begin  to  teach  at  a  time  when  they  must  na? 
tiu-ally  be  less  informed  than  any  other  class  of  men.  I  know 
notliing  more  offensive,  nothing  mere  absurd,  than  to  see  a' raw 
youth  from  college  make  up  hisflEice  to  be  grave  in  the  pulpit, 
and  then  affect  to  instruct  a  congregation,  every  man  of  which 
must  of  nrces->ity  luivc  more  knowledge  of  nature  and  society 
than  he  liimself,  though  he  iJttcui))ts  to  instruct.  Do  you  learn 
before  you  teach,*  continued  the  duke;  'that  is,  study  men  and 
manners;  you  have  hithrrto  dwelt  among  the  (h^id  ;  Ikinv  is  such 
a  youth  to  instruct  the  hviiii^?  (}o,  be  not  iuji)at  i(  iit  of  prefer* 
ment  till  you  are  better  iuformcd  ihau  from  the  Gieek  and 
Roman  page/      '  •  -  ' 

As  the  author  proceed?  he  notices  a  variety  of  errors  in 
ivhat  he  calls  the  ^  established  educatu^n  hf  a  dergyman.' 
Bj  the  duke's  advice,  Henry  Percy  visits  every  mace 
public  reeort  which  ia  likely  to>  improve  him  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners  as  well  as  his  oratoiy ;  the  theatrei  tke 
pai&ment,  the  courts  of  law.  He  attends  siich  churches 
as  were  conspicuous  for  the  eloquence  of  their  preadiers, 
and  finally  takes  a  peep  at  the  conventicles.  Here  Mr. 
Ashe  has  evidently  taken  sreat  pains  to  exhibit  what  he 
deems  the  characteristic  defects  of  a  numerous  and  popular 
sect.  He  gives  a  terrific  detail  of  their  love-feasts,  as  well 
'as  the  rest  of  their  fevourite  rites;  whilst  he  inserts  a 
laughable  account  of  a  gamut  or  scale  for  eroaning,  which 
was  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of^Mr.  iHll;  and  he  con* 
dudes  with  the  horrid  story  of  a  Miss  Bernard,  who^  hav* 
ing  been  seduced  and  afterwards  married  to  one  of  these 
evangelical  preachers,  discloses  the  <  secrets  of  the  prison  . 
Iiouse.*  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  these 
Inoctomal  naeetings,  calleA  love-feaHs ;  but  we  will  just  lay 
belbre  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  opening  and  condu- 
sion  of  this  pious  ceremonial  according  to  the  description 
of  Mr.  Ashe.' 

•The  preachers  .address.  Preacher. — The  design  of  our 
thus  remaining  together,  after  the  exclusion  of  the  impure,  is  to 
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ob«y  tlw  cottnuuidi^  of  God^  to  ooafm  your  flMiIti  l»  «acfe 
<4ber»  and  pray  one  for  the  other  that  ye  may  he  heaicd«  T0  - 
this  end  spcftkeAch  of  you  as  you  feel  inspired;  speak  plainly 
and  iamiharly  the  true  btate  of  yoi|r  hearts,  with  the  faults  01 
thought^  word,,  and  deed,  and  the  temptations  you  have  heeu  in 
since  your  last  love-ftatiml.  Remember  too,  '  this  is  the 
feast  of  the  Lamb-  There  h  now .  no  constraint  or  tyranny 
there  must,  tliercfore,  bo  no  t  (»lHiies««  or  iiiHifferency.  A  lifeless 
\  outward  coiiipliaijce  h  !i<*re  nnsplaccd.  You  are  to  suppress  no  - 
inward  stirrings.  At  the  ft^ast  of  the  T.anib,  tfie  lovc-fffist,  ive 
are  to  encburdge  no  self-deiiial,  no  mortJiuation  of  bodily  ajtpe- 
tites,  no  annihilation  of  5>eu.sual  passions,  for  the  Lamb  presents 
**  the  rose."  There  is  no  "  ^.iiifulness  in  smelling  fhe  rose." 
Come,  my  brethren,  come  and  smell  the  rose  of  the  Lamb,  the 
rose  that  decorates  the  temple  of  the  Holy ,  Spirit — ^Is  no 
person  in  love  with  the  roset  is  no  person  in  love  with  the 
Lambr 

.  The  dialogue  which  follows  is  equally  absurd  :  one  of 
^  the  hdies  exclainu!^.  ^  my  dearest  Lord  when  shall  I  enjoy 
and  talk  wjth  thee  alone,  in  lang  unge  soft  and  tender, 
aweet^  and  clianning,  as  the  unreseryed  retirements  ana 
endearing  whispers  of  the  most  passionate  of  lovers  T  * 
^  Another  protests  ^  her  heart  is  sick  with  love,'  and  longs 
'  for  kisaee  on  her  lips :  at  length  the  signal  is  given  by  one 
of  the  meit  who  declares  he  sees  a  heavenly  i^Mi  ^  a  light 
that  manifests  God  in  the  middle  of  the  feast**  Upon 
which  the  preacher  exclaims, 

*  Ipapiratioo  I  Divine  inspiration  I  he  sees  an  angel  lights 
Pnt  out  them  candles.  Let  there  be  no  false  glare.  He  is 
wrapt  up  in  the  third  heaven.  Put  out  them  abominable  lights. 
Let  there  be  none  but  intellectual  illuniinafion.  I  shall  descend 
amoni^  you,  not  to  close  tiie  divine  entertainment;  but  toeivjogr 
the  obscure  glories  of  the  heavenly  report/ 

Our  author  asserts  that  each  nu  t  fincf  is  a  harem,  *in 
which  the  libertine  niiuisrer  can  eniov  tlie  most  unbound-/ 
ed  choice.    The  ni^:!^  of  l  i.e /oue-Ji^flA^  is  that  in  which  the 
handkerchief  can  b'^  thiown  with  tlieniysl  decency.'  We 
have  no  inclination  to  prosecute  this  tjubjfrt  aiiy  farther;  / 
and  we  shall  next  follow  our  hero  to  li  plant},  to  which 
place  he  embarks,  alter  charm  in   the  congregation,  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square  by  the  graces  of  his  theologiciil 
*  oratory.    We  pass  over  the  nunn  rou-  observations  vvliich 
^our  author  makes  on  the  political  btate  of  Ireland  at  that 
time  as  well  as  ti  c  present.    Our  hero's  liberal  senti- 
ments make  him  stT«;pectcd;  he  receives  a  hint  to  be 
silent;  but  be  perseveres ;  and  at  length  gets  turned  out  of 
his  post,  which  was  a  chaplaincy  to^thc  garrisou  of  Dublin* 
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Wc  shall  now  advert  to  that  chapter,  in  Avliicli  our  author 
coi)tra^t>  the  characters  of*  an  Eiii;lisb  and  an  Irish  wif^, 
and  very  justly  complimt  ats  our  lair  matrons  on  the  ad- 
vantafi^eous  light  in  which  they  appear  as  good  wives, 
attentive  mothers,  and  neat  liousf^koepore.  The  Ibllowiog 
is  his  representation  of  the  Irish  ladies ;  but  we  rcj^rct 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  first  to  extract  the  Eng- 
lish lover's  visit  to  the  loveljr  Litterinda's  tea-table— 
where,  if  you  ask  for  a  tea-spoon,  tliere  is  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  servants  to  know  what  is  called  for ;  if  you 
want  sugar  you  are  certain  of  th^  milk  pot,  with  the  com- 
Ibrtof  a  dirty  room,,  and  confusiou  ou  ail  sides*  But 
Xiiterinda  hS&  been  ^  , 

*  too  geot^ely  bred  to  be  able  to  give  any  direction  towards  tbe 
v«^r  anaogemeut  of  domestic  affiiirs,  and  too  indolently 
brought  op  even  to  exercise  tlie  commoD  industry  of  weodifig 
ber  own  raiment.  Carek>si)ly  sluttiidH  *be  could  iorm  no  id«a  3t 
English  neatness,  and  would  sooner  coax  the  holes  of*ber  stock- 
m^^  into  her  shoes,  than  iit  down  half  an  hour  to  repair  tliem* 

*  *  But  the  shade  of  frailty  which  Henry  h;)d  to  coodemnjtml 
to  reprol)ate  the  most,  wus  the  astonishing  mpidily  with  \vhic!^ 
an  Irish  lady  degenerates  when  married  to  an  Ku^zlishinhii  nf  too 
much  principle  and  sf'nsi])ilify  fo  "  whij)  her  about  tlie  luMi-e^" 
and  coiiijiel  lier  to  alterul  fo  l!ie  ecop.  hiv  of  dosm  mIo  affair^. 
An  oM  tt  ilow -student  of  lu  iirv  >,  a  p«>  i  urate'  in  Ihi  t,  married 
a  Dublin  liidj  ol  this  description,  lie  could  do  no  other  than 
invite  Henry  to  breakfast :  and  yet  bis  invit&tion  was  so  faint 
that  Hearv  might  have  esteemed  it  eqaivoeal,  bad  he  not  a  bi||h 
opmionortfaeintegrity  and  worth  of  his  fr^od.  On  his  first 
visit  he  discovered,  what  the  curate  would  wiUingly  have  ooiU 
Vnaled.  The  house  was  a  atera  olmameUhoase*'  'Rie  sarvant  too 
busy  ia  helping  the  mistress  to  litter  the  rooms  ever  to  b^  clean 
herself:  neither  was  it  fit  she  should  disgrace  her  mistress  by 
beiug  less  dirty  than  what  she  was.  The  dirty  disorder  of  Ihfe 
rwym  Henry  was  introduced  into,  oftenciod  liiin  less  than  the  ap- 
peari!!ice  of  the  family  poisoned  Ijira.  It  is  true,  be  was  forced 
to  stand  for  jjome  time,  ev<  r\  chair  in  tbe  place  beini:  tuken  up 
with  some  i;r<  as;*,  lieap  ;  on«'  with 'fold  pl.ues  ;  anotber  with  thte 
lady's  stays  i  anci  the  rc&t  nilii  rniNceiianeiius  dirt,  wbieb  he  had 
neither  talent  nor  disposition  to  uudersiand.  At  lejii'lh,  how- 
ever* be  was  hel}k:d  to  a  chair ;  auii  a  Uisii  of 'insipid  coffee 

.  from  a  slAvr  tea-tray  placed  on  a  larce  table  near  bis  old  ffitfad, 
and  jamhled  together  with  a  mangled  bone  of  beef,  a  womani 
dirty  night-cap,  a  comb-brush,  an  old  stocking,  Ac  Tbe  coi»* 
versatioa  he  was  entertained  with,  ^s  of  a  piece  with  tbe  per- 
sons Vho  held  it.  It  was  an  argua^nt  between  tbe  iadj  and 
4ier  husband,  who  would  filia  have  persuaded  Iter,  that  s  clean 
biaahfhs^^loth  a  week,  coutd  not  prejudice  hcff  health  or  fact 
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ineMW.  But  with  all  Iwr  »eeluiest»  she  had  beca  imt  Mt 
4>f  temper,  if  ''nuioiaia's  own  daughttr,"  had  wit  taken  up  the 
argumeot,  and  uubted  that  the  trovhle  was  needless,  when  the  j 

^irtv  dii)  just  as  vi  ell  as  the  clean.  It  must  be  thought  Henry  -  / 
could  not  be  fond  of  staying  during  such  disorderly  jokes  of  a 
house:  accordingly  he  took  his  leave  of  his  poor  friend,  whp  \ 
pressed  his  hand  with  a  sentiment  that  said,  "  xMas,  Percy»  you 
take  leave  never,  1  fear,  to  return  here  again."  Henry  did  not 
♦  return  again,  and  the  good  curate  followod  his  example  not 
long  after:  he  died  in  about  two  inontlis,  and  wa^  sent  to  rot  iu 
a  decent  tomb,  after  having  lived  many  years  buried  in  a  disnr- 
ly  sink  of  sluttcry.  However,  Henry  was  informed,  that  in  a 
little  space  after  this  happy  event,  tkat  this  lady  had  put  her 
children  in  a  terrible  fright,  by  turning  cleanly  at  last.*  They 
were  under  dreadfiil  apprehensions  of  her  marrying  again ;  and 
not  without  some  reason,  for  she  washed  her  hands  and  face 
twice  a-week  since  her  husband's  death,  had  the  dining-toom 
swept  ottti  aqd  had  shifted  herself  no  less  than  three  times  ihi  one 
fertnight.'  .  ' 

Soch  ifl  our  author's  captivatioe  description  of  Iriab 
wift;  and  dome  have  saicl  that  the  picture  is  not  over* 
charged,  as  the  domestic  economy  of  some  right  honour* 
able  ladies  will  evince.     Eng^lisu  women  will  find  a  mora 
ready  market  in  Dublin  than  they  do  in  the  East  Indies;       '  \ 
foan  Irishman  prefers  an  Englidi  wife  who  will  make   '  ^  ^ 
him  a  deanly  and  comfortable  home  to  one  of  his  own 
countryiiisomen :  however  prodigal  nature  may  have  been 
in  her  gifts  to  the  latter,  or  whatever  may  be  the  personal 
fiiscinaiion  they  possess.   The  foUpwiog  is  an  Irishman's  ^ 
calculation* 

*  if  I  marry  a  woman  of  beauty  and  fortune  at  home,  1  sbalt 
have  to  keep  a  carriage  to  send  her  abroad  to  be  stared  at ;  I 
shall  have  to  see  her  hands  every  hour  the  prey  of  whoever 
thinks  fit  to  seize  them,  to  hear  the  charms  of  her  wit  displayed 
to  every  ear,  and  those  of  her  bosom  to  every  eye;  to  see  her 
every  day  dressed  for  plays  and  assemblies,  attract  admirers,'  j 
and  listen  to  the  pert  adulation  of  every  coxcomb  that  thinks  iit 
to  approach  her;  while  I,  to  maintain  her  «n  this  prodigal 
vanity,  distress  my  tenants,  roh'  my  tradesmen,  and  allow  « 
chiidren  to  languish  in  neglect,  and  my  hou^^  to  )»e  a  disgmea 
to  my  family.   Whereas,  had  I  married  an  Englishwoman,  with* 
out  a  groat,  my  .fortune  would  daily  increase,  my  children  would  i 
Improve  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  my  house  improve  .in  ^ 
comfort  and  taste.  There  is  not  a  secret  of  domestic  manage- 
ment unknown  to  such  a  woman.   She  can  metamorphose  a  leg" 
of  mutton  to  a  haunch  of  venison,  make  a  lark  trans  migrateto 
an  ortolan,  and  transform  ho<»'s-flesh  into  Westphalia  ham.  Siii^ 
.    is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  making  butter  and 
^jbcese;  jeUieSf  eon^ei^es^  swe^toiaats«  oprdials^  and.  wiHit  not. 
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t^ardeiiiiig  she  is  quite  learned  in,  am!  at  ilie  needle  she  is  per- 
fect mfstrpss.  She  is  even  a  good  acconiptant  too,  and  instead 
of  sinking  my  property,  and  embarrassin.;  rji  v  i\liairs,  she  would 
restore  them  to  order  ;  and  above  all,  would  never  set  her  foot 
into  a  carriage,  if  it  caused  a  single  tradesman  to  go  unpaid 
Arom  my  door/ 

s  After  our  hero  quits  Ireland,  he  repairs  to  Bristol,  Uf 
'  nldeh  plaee  his  father  and  hmWy  had  removed ;  and  here 
the  reader  wiU  find  some  cnrious  particulars  in  the  picture 
•  Whieh  Die  auUio^has^dketehed  of  tne  conduct  of  the  Bristol 

ffentlemen  to  their  ladies,  add  of  their  treatment  of  the  ' 
,  ^^i|g7  who  ar6  compelled  to  reside  amongst  theni.  A  maii 
ifbo  IS  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  only  a  curate,  is  stigmatized 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  parhh  bird  and  idk^e^ier*, 
The  history  of  the  Millwood  tamilv  is^introduced,  and  ex* 
Ubtta  a  apeeimen  of  profligacy  which  is  well  coutrasted 
witH  the  dnnUiter  anil  history  of  Cleora^  in  which  mnek 
instrudioQ  is  contained*  From  Bristol  our  herd  goea  to  ' 
Bath,  wham  be  at  length  meets  with  the  lady  with  whom, 
be  has  been  in  love  from  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Thm 
character  of  Clara  Williams  is  extremely  if  ell  pourtrajed; 
and  forms  a  most  suitable  companion  to  our  hero;  On  bia 
marriage,  nb  ^  . 

*  leoouttccd  his.profession  and  abandoned  the  polpit^  as,  I  be* 
lieve,  every  honest  man  woald  do,  who  bad  the  means  of  inde*' 
IMfndence,  and  the  conscience  to  revolt  at  the  thirty-nine  articles^, 
the  Athanasian  cteed^  and  the  impudence  of  absolving  the  ati|S 

of  criminals/ 

In  the  slicfhtand  hasty  sketch  we  have  given,  wc  have 
passed  over  iill  the  love-busincs>,  as  well  as  the  intrigues 
of  the  Duke  of  Bellona:  the  machinations  of  his  Grace 

.  against  the  beautiful  wife  of  his  friend;  with  the  duel  be* 
tween  him  and  Colonel  Richhiond  ;  which  cannot  fail  to 
brine:  to  the  reader'^  remembrance  a  story  very  like,  and  a  - 
duel  exactly  similar,  not  a  hundred  years  ago ;  which,  at 
the  tinje,  made  a  great  noise  in  high  life.  Numerous  are 
the  remarks  upon  religion  and  politics  in  these  volumes  ; 
some  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  tollow- 
ing  is  the  description  which  our  author  gives  of  a  per- 
son called  the  iSatiristf  who  enters  the  pump-room  at 

,  Bath. 

*  His  cui  iovity  was  excited  to  an  extraordinary  degroe,  by  the 
appear ajict  ijf  a  person  of  uncommon  ferocity  of  countenaoce 
and  exlraorrlinary  elevation  of  stature.  His  face  was  a  satire 
on  the  image  of  our  Maker  ;  and  his  height,  which  exceede^ 
seven  feet,  appsaied  to  have  been  eoofened  open  falm  for  the 
dl^ilat  purpose  of  making  biai'  serve  as  a  saaKacrow«  whose  ex« 
'  • ,  •  ■        Mm  2 
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ample  ^vas  to  be  sUtioned,  an^l  \\liose  acquaiijtaiKe  was  ruinous 
ami  lataJ.    "  It  is  not  good  ;/<#//i/<«tf.  Sir,"  jjaui  Henry,  on  the 
appearance  01  tliis>  monster,     to  importune  you  witli  so  uiany 
quebtiou^  butroaonot  resi^a^kiog  yetu  ^bo  ttitt  pers^  is^ 
whose jiie%u9lity  of  beight  a^id  felony  of^aspcot,  mak^s  hint  90i 
atrociously  conspkuotis."   "  Manners  be  damiie(i !"  'ex«laiiiiai( 
tbe  c4d-g«iitleaiai]«  ft  Ittrle  piqued  at*  ^h^iy}f  eftrenony ;  fia 
spite  ofia&tidfousJNanM^TfJ  witl  inform  \ou^  ibiiN^at  istbe  Londfi^ 
Satirist,  a  meteor  in  tbc  constellation  o('  vices,  ai^d  ^a  niaa  lo^ 
mous  to  u  degree  beyond  tbe  concept i(>n  of  the  most  depraved, 
nature,  or  tljc  most  afrocious  heart,  ■  *  *  I       not  know  rhiit 
be  had  t!ie  andacify  to  anjii  nr  in  public,  for  in  LoQdpo.|ie  ifi^ 

compelled  to  live  in  a  den  in  lite  Hird-cuge  Walk  *  "  " 

Upon  the  n  hole  we  Have  btitu  agreeably  entertaioed  b^, 
the  perusal  of  tbe  above  work.        /  <  f       %    .         ;  v 

j^'T'i  if.  ''^»  i'  A        ■ '  '  '       "  t*^  t         "T"  »  "^'f^^?' 

ilBV,  IX.-^TA6  impending  Nuin  of  tbe  British  EykM  f 
«  U»  Gmse  and  Remedy  ^(msutcrcdJ'  '^Bu  'Hector  Cat^p^  - 
*  h€ll   London:  Wikon,  1813.   Ss.  6d.  ^   u  ' 

ONE  of  the  be^t  tosts  of  a  natir.n's  orcwVority  or  decline, 
is  the  increase  or  di  vi  t  ase  of  paupcn  in.  Compiu  td  with 
tbM,'the  custom-house  hooks,  and  the  value  of  our  exports 
and  imports,  fun.ish  a  very  faUuciousciiterion  of  the  grow- 
iiig  wealth  or  appioacbinjT  decay  of  any  state.  It  is  not 
impossible  for  a  nation,  owing  to  a  bad  and  impoiitic  sysf- 
tci.i  ui'domestic  governmciit,  to  can  y  on  a  very  extensive 
and  indeed  increasing  coujnierce,  anJ  io  have  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  great  wealth  and  happiness  in  its  ports 
and  iiarhours,  its  towns  and  cities,  whilst  a  large  mass  of 

population  is  siiiiviiig  into  the  gulph  of  indigence  and 
misery.    Indeed  the  two  extremes  of  prosperity  and  mis- 
fortune, afilueiice  and  bri;i;ar3  5  glaring  splendor  and  sfjna- 
lid  wretched nesss,  often  luect  in  tbc  same  ^eiigd.  and  i^. 
the  same  country.  .  "  . 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  revolutionary 
war  in  1793,  Great  Britain  has  been,  apparently,  proceeif- 
ing  with  rapid  ^tridew  in  the  cj^reer  of  prosperity  and 
wealth*.  Her  ships  have  covered  (ke  oceaa  \  and  her  ports 
been  filled  with  the  product^  of  all  parts  of  the  wprld., 
But,  has  aH  this  param  of  weidth  and  prosperity  been  ac« 
cpmpanied  wkh  .any  thinfp  like  a  proportionate  reaf  in« 
crease  in  the  stodc  of  national  happiness  ?  Or  ras  it  been 
only  like  tihe  flush  of  ebiriety  in  thia  countenance^  or  the 
hectic  ^k>w  in  the  cheek,  Ike  indication  of  disease  rather 
than  of  hedUh,  and  of  languor  and  debilify  rather,  tlnn  of 
fitreng^b  and  aniMtion?  0iiring^  ^1  Ihb  period  i^  wkidi-* 
the  exports,  and  imports  of  Iba' nation  have  risen  to  such 
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a  magnttiide  as  to  mock  the  sober  presage  of  former  calcu- 
Jation,  and  while  the  o»6tom-house  books,  which  kre  the 
Bible  of  the  iinaacier^  anri^  in  his  opinion-)  of  mnch  more 
weight  and  credibility,  have  bardlj  been  sufilcientty  capa- 
cious to  register  the  accumulating  millions  of  the  liational 
wealth,  has  not  pauperism  been  rapidly  progressive 
among^?t  us  ?  Ilnye  not  our  poor-houses  been  filled  with. ' 
a  more  than  double  number  of  miserable  inmates?  Have  . 
not  the  pale  and  emaciated  fiii;urcs  of  want  and  wo  be- 
come mure  common  amonn-^t  ?  Are  they  not  dispersed 
ia  greater  nanihoiN  over  th>'  country  ?  Are  they  not  seen 
at  every  turn  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  in  our  oitie» 
and  towns  ? 

This  increase  ofpauperism  and  wtetchedness  is  not  a 
fanciful  delineation,  not  an  ai^^n  e^^.ite  made  up  of  exdt*-- 
gerated  details.  It  is  a  palpable  reality  ;  and  open  to  the 
testimony  of  sense.  The  progressive  increase  of  the  paro- 
chial rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  furnishes  deiiion«tra-  - 
tive  proof  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  and  dependance 
amongst  us ;  and  consequently  of  misery  ;  and  probably 
of  vice.  For  vice  and  misery  are  often  only  two  names 
Ibr  the  same  thing  :  tor  if  \  ice  engenders  misery^  misery  at 
least  a?;  often  ens:enders  vice. 

The  increase  of  pauperism  in  this  country  must  bo 
principally  owing  to  the  increased  difficulties  ot  procuring 
the  means  of  subsistence.  And,  paradoxical  as  the  asser-' 
tion  may  seem,  we  believe  it  to  he  true  that  these  difficul- 
ties have  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tional wealth ;  we  mean  of  that  wealth  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  custom-house  books,  and  in  the  budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Wiien  the  crusade  against 
the  maniacal  Jacobinism  of  France  first  commenced,  the 
quartern  loaf  was  at  7jd. ;  and,  since  that  period,  it  has 
been  niore  than  three  times,  and  is  at  present  more  than 
twice,  that  sura.  The  auarmented  price  ma^  have  been 
occasionally  caused  by  unproductive  seasons;  but  the  con- 
tinually operative  and  permanentlv  efficient  cause  is  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxation  and  the  unlimited  issue  of  a 
factitiotis  currency.  ' 

Every  new  tax  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  mass  of 
pauperism  ;  for  whilst  it  makes  a  certain  definite  addition 
to  the  unproductive  class  of  society,  it  renders  the  labours 
of  the  productive  class  of  less  avail  to  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently, when  rightly  considered,  of  less  benefit  to  the  , 
community.  The  more  we  add  to  the  mass  of  taxation 
the  more  we  multiply  the  drones  in  the  hive  of  society 
till  they  becumt^  too  uumerous  for  the  labours  of  the  in* 
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dufltrioas  part  to  maintain,  withont  such  a  defalcation  front 
^  their  own  mean?  of  snbsistence  as  depresses  tlirm  below 
the  level  of  indepeiuloFu  e,  and  reduces  them  to  the  order 
of  mendicants.  Thus  a  system  of  continually  increasing 
taxation  like  t;uit  in  this  conntry  iTuiy  be  con«:if!prt'd  as  a. 
'  war  perprtnaUv  waged  a<^ain-i  I'le  iortunes  of  individuals; 
which  f^i  adually  sirdis,  o\)ii  ntlor  the  other,  thoRp  into  the  . 

f;ulph  ot  dependence  and  distress  who  v.wr  alittle  above  the 
eve)  of  indii^ence,  whilst  it  rolls  down  to  that  level  those 
who  were  placed  rather  farther  within  the  confines  of  wealth. 
A n  the  middle  ranks  gradually  disappear;  and  the  poor, 
who  once  maintained  themselves  in  comfort  by  their  indus- 
try,  finding  the  wages  of  labour  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
advanced  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  no  other  rer 
source  but  to  add  their  names  to  the  order  of  legalized 
mendicants,  and  to  become  burthensome  to  the  rest  of  the 
community.  But  this  system  of  continually  increasing 
pauperism  must  have  an  end ;  or  it  will  make  an  end  of-, 
every  thing  else.  It  is  an  evil  accompanied  with  ruinous 
powers  of  exhaustion  ;  and,  if  it  goes  on  increasing  in  the 
next  ten  years,  as  it  has  during  the  last,  it"  will  become 
ffreater  than  all  the  industry  of  this  country  can  supply. 
In  the  year  1803,  the  number  of  paupers  amounted  to 
1,039,716,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  ;  and  in 
1812,  they  may  be  estimated  at  2,079,439,  or  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  |)opulation.  If  this  be  the  ratio  of  in- 
crea?5e  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  it  bkely  to  be  less  in  the  next 
ten  ?  And  if  it  be  not  less,  how  can  the  pressure  ofsomil6h 
distress  be  alleviated  or  borne  by  the  remaining  wealth  , 
and  industry  of  the  country  ?  Or,  if  this  gigantic  evil  \h.  - 
the  shape  of  increasing  pauperism  be  not  sutbcient  to  im- 
press us  with  a  right  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
our  beloved  country,  all  persons  orilxed  incomes  or  only 
funded  property,  will  probably  be  startled  by  the  fact,  that 
the  pound  sterling  which,  in  1799  would  purchase  34 
quartern  loaves,  would  procure  only  24  in  1803,  and  not  " 
more  than  12  in  1812. — If  some  means  be  not  devised  to 
check  this  depreciation  in  the  currency  the  lime  must 
ere  \on^  come  when  the  proprietor  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  will  not  be  able  to  procure  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  above  reflections  in  our  minds,  appears 
to  be  awfully  sensible  of  the  portentous  national  cialamt*  . 
ties  wbidi  are  threatened  by  the  increasing  pauperism  of 
theeonntry,  and  has  endeavoured  at  once  to  probe  the 
^use  and  to  presprtbe  the  remedy.  His  work  la  dedicate 
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c(l  to  the  Duke  of  Kent ;  and  it  gives  us  g^reat  pleasure  to 
find  his  rojal  hi«;hness  and  others  of  the  royal  family  wil- 
ling to  lend  an  attentive  ejr  to  the  discnst?ion  of  the  im- 
mediate iateresbj  of  the  lowest  clas>  of  tfi*^  corntnunity ; 
and  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  holy  list  of  practical  phi* 
lanthropists. 

We  heiieve  thit  few  will  refuse  to  assent  to  the  following 
propositions  of  our  author. 

*  First,  that  the  applic  ations  for  parochial  relief  are  invariably 
regulated  by  the  price  of  Iw-ead  ; 

*  Secondly,  that,  in  the  lowest  state  of  its  price,  there  are 
persons  whose  iocoines  are  so  limited*  that  the  smallest  ad- 
vance on  a  loaf  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  purchasing  it ;  and 

'* Thirdly,  that,  as  the  price  of  bread  increbseSp  all  tiMMe  who 
tie  so  circumstancedj  are  unavoidably  reduced  to  a  dependence 
on  parochial  reiief»  without  the  least  chance  of  being  again  rfr> 
.stored  to  their  former  situations. 

*  The  first  of  these  propositions  cannot  be  disputed,  because 

,  the  fact  is  universally  known  to  all  who  have  served  the  office  - 
of  overseer  to  the  |)Oor.  The  second  hesirles  beinj»  dediicible 
from  the  first,  is  in  its  very  nature  self-evident ;  and  the  third  is 
equally  apparent,  hecause  no  fall  can  ever  take  place  in  the 
price  of  bread,  that  will  enable  paupers  to  recover  the  different 
articles  of  furniture  with  whicii  they  were  obliged  to  part,  before 
they  could  gain  adiuiitunce  into  the  vvi  i  kliouse.' 
'  At  p.  11,  Mr.  Campbell  inserts  the  following  table,  as 
*  e^iliibiting  at  one  view  the  depreciated  value  of  our  curreacv  ; 
the  diapro(>ortion  between  the  advance  made  in  the  price  of  ]a» 
hour  and 'the  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  monej ; 
wliib  its  consequeut  progressive  pauperism  from  the  Revolution 
in'iaBS  to  the  yewt  1812/ 
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V«rs. 


1785 

4883 
1811 
1812 


Price 
ot 
Bread. 
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it  is  more  easy  to  detect  an  evil  than  to  discover  the  re- 
medy. It  may  require  little  discernment  to  do  the  one, 
even  where  it  may  baffle  the  most  enlightened  sagacity  to 
perform  the  other.  The  increased  and  increasins^  mass  of 
pauperism  io  this  couiUry  i&  not  a  chimerical  supposition^ 
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CampbeWs  impending  liuin  of  ike^  Ssc. 


^ut  a  visible  und  tangible  reality.  Here  the  evil  is 
plain ;  but  \yliat  is  the  cura  is  verj  prc/blematicaL  Mr. 
Campbell  argues  that  the  evil  is,  in  the  first  place,  owing 
to  the  reduction  in  the  corn-paj  of  labour.  This  reduction 
has  not  been  oporttooablj  uleviated  by  au^^  increase  in 
its  money  price,  A  day-labourer  earned  more  auart^ni 
loaves  wfa6(iiifWi»iiLed  for  a  sUJling  a  day  than  be  does 
now  when  he  is  paid  twice,  or  more  than  twice,  that  soni. 
^^aveductionin  theqorn-ptiy  of  labour^  or  in  the  quantity 
of  bread)  which,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  ctreulat* 
iftg  medium,  any  particular  species  of*  indnstry  will  pro* 
care  at  praseiit,  compajred  with  what  it  would  nave  done 
&6w  years  ago,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  author,  ^  by  a  very  mtelli- 
geat  and  respectable  master  tailor,*  in  order  to  show  the 
mederatieu  of  die  journevmen^s  demands  for  an  increase 
of  wages  grounded  on  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  hj 
Ifae  depreciation  of  the  current^. 
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GatkMpk^s  Second  Letter^  Sfe»  ASB 

'  '  N.  B.  No  advance  having  taken  place  in  tbe  price  of  -  bre'ad 
from  1777  to  1793,  a  ]VM*io('  of  18  years,  no  increase  was  mndc 
in  the  pay  of  the  jouincymeu.— I^roni  1777  to  the  encl  of  18'Jl, 
the  priee  of  bread  is  taken  from  the  Town  Ckrk's  otiic«, 
Guildhatl,  London,  at  the  counnencement  of  each  ura^oralty. 
Since  then,  U  is  taken  from  a  yearly  average  of  the  weekly 
assize  ;  and,  i'l  taking  it  as  the  fairest  measure  of  value  of  their 
labour^  they  have  not  only  the  authority  of  ihe  be^t  writers  on 
political  (EcoDomy,  but  the  evideoce  of  reason  and  plain  soise 
ID  their  favour.' 

The  author's  grand  remedy  In  order  to  counteract  the 
alarming  increase oi' pauperism,  is  'to  majkb  corn,  in« 

aXEAn  OF  MONBY,  THE  STANOARO  OP  TALUS .  OV 
LAND  AND  labour;  ANA  PROVIDE  AORI CULTURAL 
EMPLOVMBNT  FOR  ALL  THOSE  TO'  WHOM  TRADE,  ME- 
CHANISM, COMMERCE,  OB  WAB,  CAN  NO  LONGER  TUR* 

NiRH  THE  MEANS  OF  suBSisTENOs/  It  wouhl  certfiiinly 
be  easy  and  might,  on  mapj  accounts,  lie  desiraUe  to 
have  a  corn-pfice  for  labour^  and ,  a  corn-rent  for  land* 
But  jt  would  not  be  w>  easy  to  '  provide  agricultural  em- 
ployment for  all  thos^  to  whom  trade,  mechanism,  com- 
merce, or  Var,  can  no  longer  furnish  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence'. But  we  mu$t  rerer  to  the  author's  pamphlet  fi>r 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  writer  who  appears  to  feeL  forcibly, 
and  he  often  expresstes  himself  with  force*  But  he  some- 
times suffers  his  indignant  feelings  to  carry  him  beyond 
the  line  of  moderation.  He  occasionally  indulges  in 
coarse  and  unwarrantable  invective.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  Campbell,  however  choleric,  is  animated  by 
philanthropic  sentiments;  but  v^e  could  wish  that  those 
sentiments  irere  less  tinctured  with  political  animoaity. 


Art.  X. — A  second  Letter  to  the  Reo,  Herbert  Marshy, 
D.  D,  F.  R,  S.  Marararet  Professor  of  Divinitj/  in  the 
Universiti/  o/*  Cambridge  ;  confirming  the  Opinion  that 

.  the  vital  Principle  of  the  Refunnahon  has  been  lately 
CfMceded  by  him  to  ihe  Church  of  Rome,    By  the  Rev. 

,  JPeter  Gandolphij^   Ptitst  of  the  Cathohc  Churdu 

/London  ;  Keatiiig,  ISl^.  3s, 

9 

TN  this  letter  to  the  Mnri^arot  Professor  of  divinity 
Mr.  Gandolphy  has  shown  tliat  he  can  manage  the  wea- 

fom  of  controversy  wilh  a  de:&teroua  hand.  Ihe  Mar- 
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im  GanMpky'i  Second  LetUr  to  the 

garet  Professor  oi  divinity,  whHtover  may  l>e  bis  other 
qualifications,  is  certainly  not  deiicient  in  dexterity  of  a 
similar  kind;  hut  w<>  think  that,  on  the  present  ocrasion, 
he  uiuvi  ho  contriitf\!  to  yield  th«  palm  to  the  skill  and 
subtlety  of  Catholic  anta2^(»ni4,  and  to  retire  divscom- 
fited  from  the  tield.  Jn  tins  controversial  letter  to  the 
Margaret  Professor  of  divinity,  Mr.  GMndolp'iy  has  din- 
played  much  good  humour  and  pleasnrjtr\,  blended  nith 
more  cogency  of  argument  than  we  otten  tiud  on  such 
occas^ions  in  the  wriungs  of  a  Catholic  divine.  The 
work  indeed  is  very  t  reilitable  to  his  talents :  and  he  ap- 
pears to  u««  to  have  thrust  the  Margaret  Professor  into  a 
corner,  where  he  looks  so  piti.'uliy  that  we  leallv  cannot 
help  compassionating:  liiv  situation;  and  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  alieiided  wuii  uny  unpleasant,  personal  conse- 
quences. * 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  churcli 
that  the  Bible  alone  is  inadequate  as  a  rule  of  iailh  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  liule  Tradition  to  help  it  out.  The 
Margaret  Professor,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  at  least  in 
the  wiiole  scope  his  reasoning,  makes  the  Bible  an  in- 
competent guide  in  the  way  of  oi  (iiodoxy  without  the 
amicable  sign-post  of  the  Dook  of  Coninion  Prayer  to 
point  to  the  right  interpretation.  The  worlliy  (Catholic, 
die  reverend  Peter  Gandolphy,  ari^ucs  for  the  necessity 
of  the  light  df  Tradition,  streaming  through  the  assera* 
bled  heads  of  the  doctors  of  the  church,  to  prevent  the 
student  of  the  Scriptures  from  plu!iging  into  any.  pit  of 
error,  or  stumbling  upon  any  rock  of  heresy;  whilst  the 
Marj^aret  Prcvfesior  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge contends  that  he,  who  reads  the  Bible,  should  read 
it  fnth  the  sptetades  of  the  established  liturgy  upon 
hw  DOie.  The  Gatholia  is  tauffht  to  see  his  way  throuj^K 
the  bibiical  labyrinth  by  the  light  of  the  doctors  of  de 
church;  but  the  Margaret  Professor  of  dtTtnity  asserts 
that  the  direct  route  is  to  be  tbond  only  by  holding  ^sst  ' 
to  the  due  which  is  fiimLshed  in  the  tissue  of  pious  for- 
mularies, which  are  twisted  together  in  the  service  of  the 
autioDal  sanctuary.  Tradition  is  the  sort  of  amour 
which  the  Catholic  puts  on  in  order  to  render  himself  i&« 
▼ulnerable  against  the  shafts  of  heresy ;  whilst  the  Mar- 
garet professor  of  divinity  thinks  that  he  has  found  m  * 
qiore  commodious  method  of  preserving  ^the  orthodoxy 
of  his  DLpils  by  the  akraeadfa  of  a  book  bound  in  morocco- 
with  gut  leaves. 

Both  the  Rev.'Dr.  Marshy  the  Margaret  Fkofessor^  aod 
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ifee  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy,  the  Catholic  pncst,  thinV, 
that  the  Bible,  a-  a  rale  of  faith,  requires  some  external 
aifl.  In  this  respect,  or  so  tar  as  the  M;H:;aret  Professor 
of  (iivinitv  tl\iiiks  that  the  ijible,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  wants 
any  external  lii^ht  or  any  foreign  assistance,  whc  titer  it  be 
that  of  a  book  of  prayers,  or  a  book  of  homilies,  hc^ 
coincides  in  the  Catholic  principle^  whatever  opposition  he 
itiav  express,  or  auimosity  lie  rnay  ieel,  to  persons  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion.  Wlictlier  the  Marg^aret  Professor 
encuml)er  the  Bible  with  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
establishment,  or  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
it  is  equally  a  deviation  from  a  Protestant  to  a  Catholic 
principle.  !For  the  true  principle  of  protestantism  is  that 
the  Bible,  as  the  iiiBpired  word  of  God,  wants  no  human 
auxiliary,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  the  reason  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Margaret  Professor  of  divinity  therefore 
making  the  Prayer-hook  an  indispensable  concomitant 
with  the  Bible,  or  a  human  composition  a  necessary  cor- 
rective to  a  Divine^  has  so  far  abandoned  the  basis  of  ft 
Protestant  church,  and  done  homage  to  b  principle  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  A  Protestant,  as  far  as  he  deserves  that 
name,  will  stoutly  nnintain  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  faitli ;  and  the  moment  he  abandons  this  strong  hold) 
and  has  recourse  to  authority  of  any  kind  in  the  way  of' 
orthodoxy,  he  becomes  a  Catholic  in  principle^  whatever 
he  may  lie  in  name. 

Mr.  Gandolphy  has  in  the  present  letter  incontestably 
demonstrated  that  the  Marfi^aret  Professor  of  divinity, 
by  his  zeal  to  prevent  the  Bible  tioai  contaminating  the 
wthodoxy  of  the  public  mind  by  the  preservative  powers 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  has  acted  on  a  Catholic 
principle ;  anj  has  accordingly  very  justly  and  very 
Handsomely  congratnhitcd  the  professor  on  the  flattering 
compliment  which  he  has  paid  to  a  communion  to  which 
he  prolesses  no  extraordinary  good  will.  We  will  now 
furnish  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner  iu  which  the  Rev. 
Peter  Gandolphy  has  brought  both  bis  raillerv  and  his 
argument  to  bear  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  till, 
^  as  vre  have  said  above,  be  has  finroed  the  profiHteofr  into  a 
*  coroer,  where  he  at  present  appears  in  a  rather  sorrow<» 
fid  plight. 

The  BAargaret  Profiraaor  seems  not  to  have  been  veir 
well  pleased  that  Mr.  Gandolphy  in  hb  first  letter  should 
suppose  hini  to  be  approximatihg  to  the  Catholic  principle* 
oT'Tbabition. 
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'To  this  conclusion,  however/  says  Mr.  Gandolnhy,  ad- 
dressii)*;  the  professor,  *  you  now  say,  you  had  nu  intciition  of 
proceeding-  but,,  i^ir,  as  you  vvcil  kuo^v,  piinciple.s  will  carry 
us  aioug  with  tiieiu  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  and  a  good  logician 
sees  no  alternutive  than  to  reoounce  the  principle,  or  follow  it 
tbroogh  its  long  train  of  coosequeiices.  Yott  must  thmfore* 
cither  admit  that  the  "  poor  of  the  EstahHahmad  do  not  re- 
quire the  Common  Prayer  Book,  to  keep  them  in  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  and  secure  them  against  tfie  delusions  of  ^ 
.  false  interpretation  "  wliilst  they  have  the  Bihlc,  or  acknow- 
ledge that  flwyf/f.  r  evidence,  an<  ili(  r  authority  or  clue  is  ne- 
cesr?firy,  and  I  fiat  is,  what  is  styled  in  the  Catholic  church 
Tradition;  the  WORD,  unwritten  in  the  S(ri))rures.  Else 
whence  do  you  make  a  distinction  of  orders  iji  (he  hierarchy 
of  your  church?  Klse  how  do  you  justify  the  practice  of  hcip- 
tizing  infaula  who  have  no  actual  faith?  EL?e  how  do  you  dis- 
pense with  the  olili^ation  of  waakiiigonvanofhtt'sfect  l  Else 
\?hy  do  you  keep  holy  the  first  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
Sabbath  day  1  Else  wiiv  do  you  ever  venture  to  eat  blood  or 
strangled  mefttst  I^se'^liow  dd  you  justify  ia  a  minister  of' 
Christ  the  possession  of  gM  and  iiver,  and  rich  livings  f- 
£lse  how  do  you  justify  the  tendering  and  taking  of  oaths  t  In  all 
these  points  the  Bible  is  either  against  your  practice  or  silent. 
Have  you  then  presumed  to  add  to  the  text,  or  have  you  ad- 
mitted Tradition,  as  *'  a  cbUE  to  lead  the  memben  of  Uie  Es- 
tablishment in  saftty  ?"  * 

The  professor  had  complained  of  Mr.  Gandolphj  for 
representing^  him  as  statin t!iat  '  true  religion  cannot  be 
found  by  the  $iblc  alone'  But  Mr.  G.  conteods,  and 
with  great  force  and  truth,  that  though  the  words  *  true 
religion  cannot  be  found  by  the  Bible  alone',  are  not  the 
precise  words  of  the  professor,  they  are  Beverthelese  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  inference  from  his  reasoning  and 
his  principles. 

'  You  are  not  unacquainted,*  says  ^Ir.  Gandolphy,  *  with  the 
universal  principle  in  logic,  quo'  sirnf  cadcm  uni  tcrtiOy  sunt 
eadem  inter  se:  and  therefore  I  did  conceive,  that  I  had  ascribed 
to  you  no  more  than  yourself  had  contended  for,  in  different 
words  only;  and  I  caiiiu>t  ihtiLibre  believe,  that  I  have  im- 
posed upon  my  readers,  nay  I  still  maintain  it  to  be  your 
principle  thai,  "  true  religion  cannot  be  found  by  the  Bible 
alone."  For  you  affirm  that  the  religion  of  the  Church .  ^ 
Bngland  is  tiie  most  correct  system, — ^the  correct  system  of 
religion,  (Inquiry,  page  11.  Serm.  page  33.)  Uie  true  system  of 
religion,  (page  4.)  but  that  those  who  have  the  Bible  alone, 
cannot  find  it,  (Inquiry,  pages  4. 8. 11.  27.)  therefore  this  most 
correct,  this  correct,  this  true  system  cannot  be  found  by  tho 
Bible  ahue — therefore^     TRUB  bbuoxon  cajthot  bb. 
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^ ,  •  Rifterend  Herbert  Marsh.         ^  40 

VQU^TD  1IT  THB  BIBLE  ALONB."  Indeed  if  tlie  religion  of 
the:  Ghireh  of  Rngla&d  be  fme,  and  if  yeu  beliere  that  it  caa 
he  found  hy  the  Bihie  aifofw>.  K  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  teat 
ohje<^  (li  your  writings  on  this  subject :  you  speak  tfarongbout 
of  the  necessity  of  accompaDying  the  Bible  with  the  IVayer 
Pook, — you  speak  of  4be  Bible  idme  leading  to  abstract  or 
gcfeiali^  Protestfoitisin  (note  p«  21.)-^  riiort;  if  expics* 
sioQs  are  sentimeilts,  aud  if  a  true  syllogistic  conclusioo  is 
always  identifiable  with  th-^  premises,  I  still  conceive  that  I  difl 
not  fieviate  from  the  tnit!.,  when  I  lUiirmed  that  a  Margaret 
Pioiessor  wit^  coiiteudiiiij;  (or  tliis  principle,  liiat  "  true  religion' 
caiiaot  he  foiuxt  by  lite  Cibie  ahne."  For  you  even  acknow- 
iedge  ill  the  j>iaiuest  langiiiiee,  that  men  may  tliertiu  seek  in 
vaifj  for  the  essentials  oi'  CIiiii»tianity ;  — **  that  even  iu  the 
(^beutials  of  Christianity  very  diiiereAt  conclusions  have  been 
.^'ftWn  froin  the  Bible,  and  by^uea  of  wfadtoi  it  would  be  vety 
iu||ust  to  say  that  tbfc^ihad  not  studied Jt  devmUl^**  *  ^ 

;/.¥0tt  deiclarcv  that  in  your  belief  4;he  true  religbn  and  the 
mif^iUkpd  ccliguMi.  of  this  country  are-  the  sanie.  New-  yow 
contend  tiiat  the  established  religion  cannot  be  found  by  tfaa[ 
BIMe  alone,  TUe  concluaion  therefore  is>  if  ever  ooadusiMt 
Was  fully  evident^  that  TROfi  religion  cannot'^ btl  foi7KA 
BY  THE  Bible  alonb. 

/  However,  although  I  complimented  yon,  in  my  first  Letter,' 
on*  the  njanly  umuneriu  which  vou  had  ?»iii  rcutlered  this  vitai 
principle  of  Protestantism,  1  observe  tliat  you  are  still  waver- 
ing between  tlie  right  aiid  the  wrong — still  hesitatin«x  before 
you  finally  renmuice  the  untenable  principle  oi  your  church, 
Vou  bcem  to  ijave  cloalbed  yourself  in  Catholic,  armour,  un- 
conscious of  the  banners  under  which  you  were  fighting.  But 
let  ua  take  courage  in  consistency,  and  our  cause  wHl  never 
j^il  1^  triumph— having  thrown  away  your  vown  arms^  as  it  i»  a 
Catholic  weapoja  that  you  have  seised,  it  is  from  a  CatfaoUc  yoii> 
should  learn  how  to  manage  it/ 

'  Our  author  then  adduces  as  applicable  to  the  state  of 
the  controversy  between  him  and  the  .professor,  the  fol« 
lowing  anecdote  of  a  dergjman  of  the  established  church 
who  was  proceeding  to  gratify  himself  with  a ,  sight  of  the 
Hons  at  ^^ris, 

*  In  the  society  of  an  EngHsb  .Catholic  priest,  aud  another 
countryman  of ,  ours,  who  happened  to  be  a  disaenting- mi^ 

nistcr.  As  Ihcy  visited  the  different  churches,  and  paid  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  ill  the  forms  and  ceremonicv  of  the  national 
re!i<»?on,  freely  expressing  their  opinions  upon  every  point,  the 
Charcli  of  England  clergyman  was  per})etnally  engaged  in  sup- 
porting either  the  argumcntr?  of  the  CanxWic  priest,  or  those  of 
the  dissenting  minister.  When  the  |)iopiiety  of  a  liturs^y-^ 
iilU4i  observances^  or  ccclcaid^iticai  iustitutious,  aud  the  sinfuli 
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MS  of  teltisn  tnd  heresy  were  diteiused,  the  Chnrell  cf  En^* 
iMid  Protestant  tmaiedately  dmaed  htniielf  ciut  la '  the  Mt 
livery  of  the  CatboHc  pnest,  aod  argued  noet  earnestly  agaliMit 
the  simplifyiiif  doetrine  of  tlie  Dissenter.    But  as  soon  as  the  ^ 
Dissenter  begao  to  maintain  the  right  of  private  judgUKiit  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  the  sufiiciency  of  the  Script urea« — aft 
soon  as  he  began  to  inveiirh  ;iwainsl  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
authority  of  the  churcl),  and  lier  ecumenical  decrees,  he  imme 
diately  stood  up  in  suj)|)<>r  t  of  the  Dissenter's  arguments,  and 
"contended,  that  as  they  were  two  to  one,  the  Catholic  priest 
was  in  the  minority,  and  thei  t  tore  lie  ought  to  surrender  at 
discretion.    As  the  conversaliuu,  however,  was  carried  on  with 
that  freedom  and  good  humour  which  should  distiu^^uish  all  ' 
idlgious  eontroversieSy  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  ^isseiitiiitf « 
anaifttert  koowing  the  cOnsisteDcy  of  their  own  pdnciples,  and 
aeeiDg  at  the  mine  time  the  mconMStency  of  those  professed  bj 
the  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  bbserved  to  him,    \Ve ; 
adinowledge.  Sir,  that  yon  have  shown  much  courage  in  this 
controversial  contest,  hut  you  have  fouglit  on  both  bides,  and  ^ 
jon  have  fought  with  weapons  which  were  uot  your  cwn — have 
you,  then,   none  to  arm  yourself  with,  which  are  properly 
yours?"  "  None  I  !  '   "  Really  then  you  are  to  be  pitied  ;  tor 
what  would  \ou  do  in  your  (irtciice,  if  we  both  should  come 
against  you,  chid  lu  the  armour  of  those  very  arijuments  in  ^ 
which  you  conceive  yourself  victorious?  uuarnied  and  de- 
fenceless, you  w  ouid  be  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to 
one  or  the  other/'*    *  V 
After  this  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphj  intimates  that  the 
time  is  coming  when,  if  the  Established  Church  mean  to 
maintain  her  hierarclij  against  the  overwhelm  in  «r  torrent 
of  fanatical  dissent,  it  must  be  accomplished  '  by  a  re- 
union with  the  church  of  Rome  and  a  concordatum  w  itli 
the  papal  see,^  If  such  great  ffood,  as  the  Rev.  Peter 
Gandolphy  intimates,  woufd  be  likely  to  arise  ^from  such 
an  ecclesiastical  coalition,  we  know  of  no  one  whom  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  employ  on  the  occasion  than 
the  Mar^ret  rroressor  of  divinity  in  th^  university  of  - 
Cambridge,  who  would  no  doubt  oe  very  graciously  re- 
ceived by  his  hcdineas  the  pope,  if  fqr  no  otiier  reason,  at 
kast  for  the  pains  which  he  nas  taken  to  prove  the  ne-  . 
cesstty  ofaAtfifum  accompamm^  to  the  BiUe.  AndiC  ; 
the  two  churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  should  tbu» 
be' ini:orpprated  bj  theipeta[)hysicaladdres8.of  tiie  Maiv 

Siret  Professor  in  this  spiritual  embassjr,  perhaps  dia 
o^  Father  might  adorn  the  brows  of  the  stremious  an- 
~  ta^poniat  to. the  Bible  Society  witb  a  cardinal's  hat  for  kw: 
^pains. 
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Art.  XI. —  The  Ytar,  a  Poem,  Bt/  John  Bidlake^  D.iy^ 
of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  Chuphin  io  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince^  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Cla" 
rtnce,    London;  Richards^  1813^  lOs.  6d. 

•• 

THE  scenenr  of  tbifi  poem  h  laid  in  the  vicinity  of 
Plyinottth  $  anid  Dr.  Bidraker^jrs  that  the  com|iositioQ 
served  to  -  leMen  the  affliction  which  he  sufTertt  from  the 
loss  of  sight.  We  presume  thai  the  doctor  could  not, . 
throuffboot  the  island^  hare  selected  a  more  charming 
spot  for  beautj  of  landsca|)e  than  the  environs  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  loveliness  of  which,  it  seems,  ^aflTorded  him< 
the  highest  delight  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and 
wnich  he  still  enjpjs  in  recollection*'  In  a  dedication  to 
the  R^v.  Thomas  Hughes,  D.D.  Dr.  Bidkke  says  that 
his  poem  has  the  ^  merit  of  inculcating  no  sentiment  bnt 
what  is.  religious  and  moral/  .To  this  we  most  readilf 
assent,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  which  is  not  in 
strict  unison  with  religion  and  morality;  andwetbinlL 
it  would  bave  puzsled  the  doctor  to  have' made  it  others 
wise)  tor  to  those  whor have  read  Thomson's  Seasons^ 
(and  who  has  not?)  it  will  appear  that  what  Dr.  Bidlak^ 
has  published  as  an  original  composition,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  transposition  of  that  charming  poet's 
Seasons.  The  Dr.  has  taken  extreme  pains  to  pick  tha 
SeasoAs  to  pieces;  and  in  this  he  han  succeeded ;  but 
are  sorr  j  to  saj  that  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  improved 
upon  that  poem  in  puttings  them  together  again.  To  our 
'taste  be  has  completely  spoiled  Thomson's  incomparable  . 
work;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  admirers  of  that  great 
bard  wilt  give  him  any  thanks  for  his  pains. 

The  Year,  like  the  Seasons,  i?  \\  riaen  in  blank  verse  ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  Dr.  Bidlake  versifies  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  Thomson  divides  his  Seasons  into  ' 
four.    The  Dr.  in  imitation  of  his  great  prototype,  de- 
dicates'each  division  of  his  work  to  some  frien^i;  and 
arranges  the  <^!]bjects  of  each  mouth  after  the  manner  of  » 
Thomson.  »Tbe  following  are  the  subjects  for  the  month 
of  January,  inscribed  to  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.   '  Intro- 
duction.— Reflections  suggested  by  the  commencement  of 
the  Year,  January. — A  lAnd  Storm.—A  Fail  of  Snow.-— 
Evening. — Morning^Description  of  a  frosty  Morning. — 
A  Tale.— Plants  in Tlower.— Care  of  Sheep— The  Wood- 
aian.'  Of  ibese  subjects  we  think  that  th&  description  of  , 
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a  frosty  mormng,  after  a  fell  of  spiow,  is  the  best  ezecttkad* 

This  we  extmot* 

*  In  mist  the  morotog  rose ;  hot  soon  diselos'd 
O'er  all  the  earth  a  tpreadtng  waste  of  white. 

Whose  purity  no  vagraut  footstep  staiu'd»         .  » 

Save  of  the  earlv  hind,  whose  faithful  care 

The  safety  of  the  herd  or  fiock  required  ; 

Save  of  tlio  Ijiiri*,  whom  nightly  hunger  call'd 

To  try  with  treacherous  feet  her  wonted  feed. 

Close  to  the  hedge  tlie  cattle  crept,  and  mute,         ,  . 

*  Expectant  stood  :  while  from  their  nostril*  broad 
Steam'd  visible  and   low,  tlic  lingerui^  bit.aUi,      ^      .  ^ 

'»      '  The  moss-clad  colt.i'^o  and  the  leafless  tree. 

Which  glossy  ivy  clasp'd  were  Imn^  with  tufts        ;  « 
Of  snow;  while  in  Tin  undistinguisli'd  glare. 
The  hollow  dale,  the  wide-spread  lawn  were  lost* 
Lost  too  the  mazy  brook,  and  every  pool,  * 
The  lately  besy  mill  all  sikot  stooa, '  " 

*  While  o'er  the  palsied  wheel  the  stn  am  enchtdn'd,  "* 
FantastieaUy  ffpst-worked,  ieagth'ning  hung/ 

*  We  have  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  description  of  a  traveller 
'  lost  iti  the  snow;  but  the  doctor  at  last  veiy  wisely  anil 

charitably  condu<^8  him  to  a  cottaee  and  a  ^'cheejrful 
eradklrng  blaze.'  In  the  month  •?  March,  the  ifloctpr 
rings  the  '  Passion'  of  the  Groves;*  a:nd,  like  ^Thoarson, 
^umerate^  the  various  instinct^  of  each  bird  ia  construct- 
ing its  nest,  from  th)9  ea^le  down  to  the  tom-tit.  We 
ecarcely  recollect  any  part  of  the  Seasons,  in  which 
Thomson  has  been  more  happy  than  in  his  exquisite  de- 
Kneattons  on  this  subject;  and  no  part  of  his  work  is  more 
calculated  to  delieht  Our  readers  will  doubtless  call  to 
ittind  his  beautiful  description  of  the  time  of  incubation. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Bidllake*s;  which  wiU  be  foundl  or  , 
Wee  as  Hke  can  be,  -  , .  . 

'  The  arduous  time  of  incubation  comes : 
Intent,  the  feather*d  tribe  the  tedioas  task  *  ' 
Begin.   Each  secret  nook,  each  silent  shade 
Of  mazy  ^rove,  of  tangled  bush,  or  copse, '        \     ,  ' 
So  seldom  trod,  iti  rendered  sacred  now 
To  brooding  patience  and  maternal  care:  * 
The  male  the  while,  perched  on  some  neighhourinf  ' 
branch 

'     Povirs  soothing  strains  upon  tlie  attentive  ear 
Ot  I  lie  poor  bird,  who  sits  the  live-long  day 
Unmoved  hy  hiin2:er,  scarce  eulic  d  to  pick. 
In  absence  biiort^  a  acaat  and  hasty  meal.' 
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It  will  be  needless  to  transcribe  tlie  same  picture  from 
Thomson,  beg  in  ni  tig 

*  As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits/  *  •  ♦ 
It  is  too  well  known  and  admired  not  to  be  preferred  to 
Dr.  Bidlake's  mutilated  transcript.  Numerous  are  si- 
milar imitations,  which  the  reader  will  detect  as  he  pro- 
ceeds ; — for  instance,  Partridges  in  the  Stubble^ — Cattle 
standino^  in  the  water  during  the  sultry  hour,  and  lashing 
off  the  ilirs  with  their  tails — the  Hare,  &c.  &c.  Indeed 
there  ure  scarcely  any  picturesque  minutiae  in  Thomson 
which  the  antlior  of  the  Year  has  not  dressed  up  again  ; 
but  independently  of  this,  which,  we  munt  own  has  given 
us  but  little  satisfaction,  there  are  parts  in  Dr.  Bidlake's 

?oem  which  are  far  more  gratifying.    The  scenery  around 
iy  mouth  appears  to  he  accurately  pourtrayed.    The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 
*  Where  Tamar  ocean  joins  with  wedded  waves 
Mount  Edgecumbe  lifts  his  free-clad  rocks  on  high  i 
There  groves  on  groves  ascendf  of  every  hue 
And  every  growth ;  the  glodmy  pme,  the  oafc» 
The  melancholy  'cypress,  and  Uie  fir. 
And  all  whose  ever  living  verdure  scorns 
£'en  winter's  darkest  froWn.   Sweet  interchange! ' 
Deep  shade,  and  sunny  lawn  where  fallow  deer 
With  spottefl  sides  disport :  now  browse,  in  herds. 
The  fragrant  tin  t,  now  rustling  through  the  glade. 
Climb  the  his^h  summit.    What  a  glorious  scene  1 
See  ocean's  l)iue  expanse!  how  lightly  glide 
You  barks  !  how  proudly  on  the  subject  waves 
Britamiia  s  navy  rides,  that  wait  the  call 
To  future  triumphs  I  See!  what  rocky  iihores  I 
What  castled  cMSs  arise  I  what  towns  and  docks T 
What  roral  sights,  with  riveis  sparkUng  clear. 
While  mountains  In  the  distance  blend  ^^ith  sky !' 
The  foUowin^  lines,  in  which  the  lespectafale  atvthor 
deplores  his  privation  of  sight,  cannot  ftu  to  exoiAe  sym* 
ftmj  and  interest* 

*  Full  of  celestial  fire*  the  nipt  eye  looks 
.  Unutterable  things;  the  sun  of  thought;  'i. 
Disclosing  all  the  radiance  of  the  mind,       •  i- 
The  herald  of  mute  passion,  whose  quick  glance 
Outstrips  the  slower  course  of  words,  and  tells 
The  movements  of  the  soul,  with  eloquence 
Beyoml  i^ll  i  lietoric  !  say,  ah  I  say,  how  sweet  ' 
Its  silf  nt  hiMcjuage,  ye,  who  rapturous  read 
The  smile  beuignant  of  consenting  iov^ 

C»iT.  Rbv*  October,  1818.  F  W 
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Ere  yet  the  hesitating  tongue  performs 

Its  task !    «    ♦    *  ♦ 

Thou  comprehensive  orijan,  wisely  formed 

To  drink  the  spk-nrioni  of  \\\v  ^]ono{]s  sun; 

Tliitu  wondrous  orb}  most  skiltuiiy  t<iinii\ed 

That  th%  dark  chainbers  mav  receive  lAxihiu 

.  In  vivid  tracer,  aU  crt  ated  tVuuit>.  ' 
The  silver  iuoon»  and  the  night's  spangled  arch 
To  ne  now  lo^t!*-*lo  me  bo  mote  the  mom  •.  # 
Displays  her  dewjr  brillnmce*  or  mlU  eve  -  * 
OlowB  with  her  pnrfhig  luRre  is  dif)  west        .  -/ 
Nntnie  to  me  ia  UnnkT  mid  diriueas  veils  .  /  ' 
My  wodted  joys«  and  saddena  every  bliss  I- .  ' 
P  Laippen  !  faithful  pnpil,  truest  friend^ 
Thou  saw'st  my  deep  amictios^  and  did'st  feel. 
And  wliispcr'd  kind  condolence  to  my  grief;     '  . 
More  sweet  thuu  Philomela's  dulcet  song^      .      :  ' 
To  the  quick  apprehensive  ear  of  night,  , 
When  glades  serene  rejoice  with  summer  njoous. 
And  nectarine  Hps  of  Imuey-suckles,  breathe 
Diffusive  fragrance  o  er  the  tri4ut|uii  scene; 
Thy  praibe  all  Lis  echoed  from  her  bauks> 
That  saw  th;^  more  than  filial  gratitude 
Sustain  my  tailing  steps,  in  deep  distress,  .    .  . 
Awl  ^tly  sooth  m;^  sad,  bemf^hted  miiid,*  .  ' 

.The  chi^  merit  of  this  poem  viU  be  lbao4  to  Wiiwi 
'  in  that  part  in  wUch  Ooptor  Bidlake  speaka.of  4ewm 
and  iihnts,  in  which  be  dispiaj^9  a  cttUivatq4  taati^  aiid 
botanical  faiowleclge^  ,  A$  wo  are,  {bnd  oiT  llmtjs^y  w» 
perused  these  d^Bcrlptions  of  the  Dr.  with  asudi  ^^tis- 
tution.  The  nnthor  of  The  Year  is  a  warn  jdviMte 
forearljfisiag;  and  gives  very  cood  advilDe^taolir'idr- 
eonntrvwomen  dn  Ihm  8ubje«t  He  ad? Isea  llmii  ta . 

*  lift  the  early  latch,  or  try  hetmies 

The  i^rden's  walk  delicious,  where  the  bean 

Gives  forth  its  firagrant  treasures ;  or  the  lose 

Glistening  in  purple  dews,  with  lilies  viess 

While  all  Arabia  bceathes  the  stilly  air.  . 

Ah  1  lost  to  every  finer  sense  arc  they. 

And  Ol  what  ij  imeless  beauties  lost  to  them*  * 

Who  in  oblivion  s  slumber  waste  the  priole 

Of  balmy  day,  and  all  the  prime  of  age; 

Pure,  lively  spirits  ne'er  are  their's,  but  slotfay 

And  heavy  loathing  of  a  listless  life. 

Strength  ever  flies  the  morn's  piotracted  sleep. 

Then  learn  to  prise  the  firit  heft  gift  of  jiesv^ ; 

Fos  he  who  lingers  on  the  wastelul  coaoh^ 
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Destroys  tlie  lirmDess  of  the  oems,  and  couHs 

The  slow  €»croach  of  treacherous  fell  d&e^^« 
•        •       «       m  .     0       «  • 

]     And  yoa  ye  Fair !  who  prize  the  native  chanas. 

That  b<»auty,  partial  to  Britannia's  isle, 

Partial  on  jou  bestows,  slight  not  the  gift.  !*  ♦ 

Ah  !  slumoer  not  within  the  close-Hrawn  shade  "  ' 

■ 

Of  curtain'd  sloth  !  where  all  the  loaded  air 
Teems  with  unwholesome  breath  and  vapour  foul,  ' 
Wake  witli  the  morn,  and  give  your  rival  eyes 
To  tutijli  its  rays.    Come  tread  the  upland,  warm 
With  roseate  tints.   Then  in  your  cheeks  shall  gldW 
The  delicate  suAision  of  ]rare-Jove. 
Blse  art  must  ill  sopply  her  ftuthless  afid^ 
Afai  how  imrifallea  aatnre^a'cbamit!  ualihcf 
Mad  duNpatioB's  meretricioas  trick, 
When  at  the  noon-tide  hottr^  and  fashion'^poUed^ 
The  faded  beauty  wakes ;  and  in  her  glass  " 
Beholds  the  pallid  cheek,  the  lifeless  eye ;  ' 
In  vain  she  courts  that  lustre  lost ;  in  vain  ' 
Cosmetics  lend  destructive  help  ;  or  rouge  ' 
With  glaring  falsehood  gives  a  transient  glaze/ 
Our  fair  friends  will  act  wisely  by  improving  upon  tbi# 
hint  of  the  good  jdoctor ;  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  advice  ; 
and  they  cannot  do  better  than  to  put  it  in  practice  as 
soort  as  may  be.    Early  rising  will  soon  enable  them  to 
didpenee  with  their  rouo^e  boxes  and  their  Olympian  dew, 
with  the  whole  train  of  milk  of  roses,  royal  beautifierS} 

to:  &c.    "   /  '  '  ' 

Our  various  extracts  have  given  our  readers  a  specimen 
.  of  tlie  above  poem,  which  we  could  have  wished  had  not 
be^n  so  close «  copy  of  the  Seasons,  Had  Dr.  Bidlake 
written  in  rhyme,  his  plagiarisms  would  not  have  ap- 
peared so  flagrant;  and  might  have  admitted  of  a  latUe 
extenuation. 


^   CRITICAL  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE, 

JUx.  J^AlWt  ieUeri  io  Hi  Children  t  in  which  ih^  M^UneHf 

JmUeet  mtd  J^ercy  of  God  mre  $ktwm  to  hmve  ever  exUtei  upm 

the  game  jFeundation  of  ffisdom^  Truthy  mtd  Love;  andtke  Mei" 

siah  thf  oyrfif  Saviour  of  f^erftif")^-,  Jru  ?,  and  Chrhltam^  from  the 
•beginning  of  the  fV^HA,   Sg  m  Ceunirjf  GeaUemAm,  Loa^oat 
*  Hatehani,  i8lj. 

.  THIS  country  gj^tlemaiy  who  signs  biraself  Biblicus^  fuE$ 
^  ^n  at  great  paini  to  render  orthodoxy  beitdittiy  htk 
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Diily,  at  lea>t.^^^upng  the  next  generation.  The  letters  ar* 
twenty -four  U|j,^(Q^ci'>  ^"d  all  full  of  what  is  comoioQl/ 
tlM^lwlit  tbe  *fnie  /irtkodox  Jaith,  Those  who  admire  thb  lort 
of  doctrine, ^^^.^  find  an  ample  supply  of  it  hi  tlie  pmtol 
daodeeimQ/'  Our  author  seems  to  intimate,  thouch' Im  does  not 
^iieolly  assert,  p.  that  tlie  oflRittng-  of  Abel  was  mora 

acceptable  tbf.^.^hat  of  Cain,  because  the  offering  of  Abel  tvaa 
fRXOmpanied  >i^Ith  '  the  sheddmg  of  blood/  whilst  that  of 
Cain.  who|^a|  a  filler  of  tbe  ground,  consisted  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth;  "^^r  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  offeriof 
of  Abel  ^jbpviQ  th«t  of  Cain,  was  not  because,  as  the  author 
4ays,  *  he  fhuK  bcknoirfi  rfg^ed  the  jv<ificf'  of  his  condtmTtafion  by 
the  sheidin^  of  blood,  i/urf  his  Jaith  in  a  Saviour  by  the  sub- 
ititution  of  a  iaoih,'  Imt  because  it  w*«s  made  with  a  more, 
grateful  heart,  uml  indicated  a  more  pnr(  Htjii  benevolent  state 
of  mind.     But  the  sacriHce  of  Cain  j)erformed  whilst 

seijaatioiis  pfjenvy  and  of  malice  were  lanklmg  in  his  hrea$t. 
It  was  not  ttic  sacri6ce  of  Abel,  abstractedly  considered,  nhicfa 
was  preferred  to  that  of  Cafu.  It  was  the  mhid  find  heart  #f 
the  one  to' which  tUe  Father  of  spirits  showed  mote  iavour  Ihn 
to  the  mind  aod  heart  of  the  other.  What  this  well«mtnmg 
writer  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking,  'say  abont  typca  nod 
^jiaip^uiatUytions,  is  more  visionary  than  rational  (  aodoan 
%ip^c  '''^'^^  without  pvomottng'tiie  gitwt 

kkrl^h^.-^ji  Sermon  preached  at  the  Jfeetivg-haufe,  Salter'g  IlaU, 
•yCiknon^reetf  on  the  Sth  of  Au^mt;  ISi^t  on  the  Dfaih  of  iiu 
,kmabhHw§h  WwUdngtofh  mlJto  WurMh  Ttar  of  hi$  Mkddrjf  iM. 

IT^^ins  that  some  offence  was  taken  and  some  dissatUfactioB 
eKpr^sMl  at  particular  parts  of  the  aemoa  whish  Dr^  Uidsay 
pnmcbodb  on  the  decease  of  Mn  Woithmg^on,  He  waa  tboufhl 
tiiMttanoticed  a  defect  which  did  not  exist,  and  to  hame  Imi 
rather  too  parsimonious  in  his  praise.  Though,  thcrefoif^  llila. 
sermon  was  a  hasty  production,  the  learned  author  wad  in  somo 
incasnrr  compelled  to  publish  it  in  his  own  deteee.  The  pas* 
lage  in  the  sermon,  by  which  mosUdi^leaamie  apptara  to  Wn% 
been  excited,  was  the  following: 

*  With  respect  to  his  devotional  services,  it  has  beenobserFed^ 
t|ia,t  his  manner  in  prayer  had  too  much  of  a  familiar  air;  pos- 
sessed too  little  of  that  solemn  dignity,  Ibat  measured  reserve, 
that  awful  reverence,  which  should  accompaay  our  addresses  to 
the  majesty  on  high.  As  1  am  not  to  speak  the  lan^^ge  of  un-  . 
mix^  panegyric,  but  that  of  truth  and  sincerity,  i  have  no  hesi- 
t4ition  in  admitting,  that  in  my  judgment  there  is  justice  in  thf 
l^mark/  •  ,      ^  .^^ 

.X     lurc  not  qualified  to  judge  wbethar  tUa  dife^  did  actnally 
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IbdoBg  Id  tlw  devotional  semees  of  Mr.  IMmb^tbYi  i^iAt  ifit 
«i»  w)diCil0(tf»kine  Dr.Xiadsay  for  oiitMtfglf 'ftl^'^iulHei^m 

lievernoreoiit  o(]^«C9^^p  in  o^^Addri^s8e3^b  ib^l>^.^%^^ 

Irfpreaching.  "       ^M.nlK^i:,./'  ^.f /r  .-r;,) „ 

• «  Wintever  of  excellence  ,^ere  niiglrt  h^;'9hd'  \ht^e'\i/i^^'cW 
tainly  much,  in  the  matter  apd  design,  it  cannot  be-d^iWd'^B^ 
Ihe  style  and  manner  of  the  preacher  p^ave  them  an  advantage 
which  they  would  not  have  liad  in  otiier  hands.  In  that  style 
and  that  mannt^r  there  was  a  striking,  j>ef;uli^rily,  a ^i^mejise 
something,  \\hich  rendered  listlessne^3i^\y;ery  diitiieull^  eveii^  to 
those  who  were  most  carelessly  iuclin4id,ii  ;Ofther  |jreaidlors.Me 
may  have  known 
•Ofcler,— cxbibitiMg 

iliOught,  with  hicSS?      ,         ^       _  ,   

-      . »  n^etjicKl  of  reasoning  '^re|'c\J^m^ 


^niiutratKms  ft  meliiqq  of  reasoning  more,  close  ana  mofe  con- 
«Healfve;!«i  9lQqi^^-e  altogether  Ao$  Vmy'  Me  cSitik^ 

*  log  :-.bttl  lio  ( Ih0  an^iaWe  talent  of  ^d&n^Unfca&ik'^fth 'e^^ 
lhat  fcaowledg^i^bicti  e^ifiiih  up T/o^  aVr'es'tV^ 


mPihliHrfiifi^^p 40  plain  M^piSi^^'^^^^ 
wripturfl.>upon  morals,  upon  Iife;^iF^|j«jlil^ 
consequence  interest,  to  the  maximJ'bf  \vfsWoi2,'ty  th'SlSlsons  oT 
piety  and  virtue:— in  this  enviatil^  tMtmj&^^MWe''/ ^ 
.^if^t*ll.^tt^r,aKiv^^^^^^ 


AaT.  14. — J  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  pr^aeH^et  'jugusi  t)ie  lit,  1813. 
mHfUtHgJk^fmpt^eri  of  the  DoaHne^oftki  T^-hity  f^immtii 

WE  cordially  assent  to  the  re%ll^)^:deniti^^    tH^  iij 
f  vMeiiee  of  tbia  dlicouise^  tbaVtb^Mf^^^^  ^Ictdr?^  ayl^^vf 
\  obtained  over  ignorance  an^  itttc/l^i%C^'y^d%l^,^ 
measure  whieh  Mr.  Siiy|b.wii^  afiPe     tiarry'succeSsfilHV  ?hU™. 
fK«  «-u,eida8I8,  was  attempted  'lri;v^iti'^t)y  »jfr.  Tdi'ixt^i^. 
riBtes  a  considerable  cbaM'f<irYh^1^tV^V*  ib'^fllg  ^Mrft 
imes,  andin  the  sentiiAM^V^sBWtiH^' r%ri^^^ 
Houses  of  Parliament,  *6nd  partic{darlY''(^rj'Wie  ^^jil^^'Mpal 

This  rliiinir**  ic  r»prl:iiiilV  ri  fit  i^:incn  r»'f^l>ri'iilrfii  liVr'.i. 't 'iVt-lil 


the  House  iti'18]3, 
This  evintes  a  consi< 
of  the  times, 

fn  both  Hou   ,  ......   ,      ...^  v.,.,^,,.,.^ 

>^^ncb.    This  chan^jje  is  certainl|^  a  fit  cause  orthanTifuliVc>s  V«^nU 
Mr.  Kentish  has  done  well  so  W  coW^dei^  it:    If  Ave,  Cilglit  Yd  tVe 
.'^ore  thankful  for  one  thing  tjib'ii  anofhs^r'  It  Vs  Yo^'iIk^  intjrbase 
Of  the  benevolent  principle  al)loi^'Ak'mi^iiiiind.'"  Th^i.^  i^rfJeiHfe 
''teodi  to  the  production  of  iudifidual  and  t)f  unWi^sal  ^bdcT; 
^^  and-tlie  pl«s«lt^4llMRfll^ngnei^'Wftft^li'^Hb^ 

'pHrtieiilarly  ioithji  country.  fe^ii^^iahit^yeiJt^^ 
'  Nl|Nnoiia,iM  only  on<  of  m  mmekm^^^^ 


'  Nlpinoiis^iM  only  oncf  of  tbB  hi  ,  

W«<to  not  agree  witii  lhMfm^t(ISHP«^at^^ 
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met  which  we  c<^iider  aa  indicating  a  better  9ifi  ipiore  lih^nl 
iptnt  of 'tbinkii^  'luBongst  as'  wi^s  not  nectseary.  ^<;nnse  it  was 
0ot  acted  upon.   Its  existence  was  a  disgrace  to  Xikt  »ta1utir 

"tvook  :  and  we  therefore  venture  to  assert  in  opposition  to 
certain  writrr,  that  tliose  wIjo  procured  its  erasure,  have  done 
what  was  hDiionrable  to  thenosclvos,  gralitving  to  the  periiOMtf 
for  whose  reiiei  it  was  detigned,  and  aito|^ether  scrTici^k  to 
the  country* 

'  poLmcs. 

Abt*  15^^^  f.effer  on  the  Condurf  ffrrfi  ^Ttvnthn  nf  Dermorktfi'Om 
a  Dane   to   an    En^ilshm'nu  n  rUUn   th4  SOtk  ^  Ms^,  181S* 

Loudoa  :  Kichardfou,  8vo. 

SINCE  the  wars  which  in  mournful  successioo,  hare  sprung 
r  np  in  Europe  out  of  the  calamitous  vortex  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, Denmark  has  Ix  c n  placed  in  the  most  emhHi  rassing 
iftituation.    Too  weak  to  rank  amongst  any  but  the  secondary 
powers,  she  has  bfpn  obli^^c d  to  tempori??e  rather  than  to  act  a 
decided  part  in  the  mighty  !jtrug£;le  which  has  agitated  all  the 
people,  and  shook  most  of  thetliiuiu  s  in  Europe.    The  coun- 
cils of  Denmark,  however,  were  conducted  hy  so  much  caution 
and  wbdom,  that,  till  a  late  period  of  the  revolntionarj  war^ 
.Hie  fDfeveigD,  notwithsCiniding  the  din  of  battle  on  hl^  fron* 
lien»  WIS  enabled  to  present  to  bis  people  the  blessing  of 
peace,  and  to  save  them  from  tbe  calamities  wbich  are  insepa- 
jaUe  frdm  war,  vbaterer  may  he  tbe  policy  on  which  it  is 
£)dnded>  or  tbe  causes,  bj  which  it  is  provoked.  Tbe  Danish 
.aovteeign,  tbough  ef  a  martial  turn,  has  nnifonnly  repressed 
jiis  military  pro^lenssties  for  the  good  of  Ifts  people. 

*  Our  present  king,'  soys  the  'author  of  this  pamphlet,  in 
^  which  there  is  much  good  sense,*  loves  his  subjects  like  a  fa- 
ther, and,  for  their  sake,  he  n voids  war  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  18(1],  in  the  niijlit  of  that  battle,  he  visited 
himself  tlie  outposts,  and  discovered,  by  the  glimmering  of  the 
moon,  on  the  sea-shore,  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  those  who 
were  slain;  and,  Overwhelmed  by  the  feelings  of  huiiiauity,  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  attended  him — 
TbaiA  God  that  their  blood  comes  ndt  on  me,  and  m^y  God 
leave  me  these  teeiings  to  the  last  boor  of  my  life  V*  It  h  on 
masitta  Hke  these  that  the  king  has  acted  ever  since  f 

The  sadden^  and  we  must  continue  to  thmk,  unjust  nttatek 
on  ])enmark  in  1807»  threw  that  country  into  the  arnis  of 
fhnice.  Before  that,  period,  though  Denmark  might  reflept 
with  some  de^ee  of  mortification  on  the  impetuous  attack  of  , 
Kelson  in  1801,  still  her  sentiments  and  her  interests  remained 
nlniost  entirely  English.  The  destruction  of  her  capital  and 
the  seizure  of  her  fleet  in  1807,  alimalrd  In  r  aficclions  entirely 

ftom  tto  fioiiauy;  tbou^  it  <;oui4     e^sc^ituUi^  4it^  in- 

w 
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'lerests,  rightly  coiisiui.'re(I,  for  iliey  li  iye,  and  must  hayc,  from 
physical  anr!  mora!  cuiisps,  a  moyo  (lirect  and  natural  i  vlii^- 
tion  to  r.ngian  f  ih  \n  to  France.  The  real  and  ]R'ruianent  iiite- 
rcbts  of  Swcdt  n  at  some  future  period,  inevitably  force 

her  into  a  renewal  of  lier  ancient  ut^\oi\  witlj  Iterance,  \vhatev|i|r 
inay  |>p  her  !m9)^(iiat^  views  or  ber  present  disposition;  bi^t  toe 
alliance  between  France  and  Denmark  is  quite  an  apo^naly  io 
politics,  aD4      ^  but  of  fugitive  continuance. 

The  author  remarks  that  though  to  the  mighty  hostwhich  Botii^ 
parte  last  year  led  beyond  the  Vistula,  Prussia*  Austria,  Saxon^^ 
Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberj?,  contributed  their  more  orlessnbmerous 
levies,  Denmark  did  not  send  a  single  soldier  to  swell  the 
train  of  the  destroyer,  or  to  violate  the  Russian  soil.  Den- 
mark indeed  in  ber  f)oliticaI  rrlHlioiis,  since,  the  era  of  the 
French  revolution,  has  been  more  j>inned  against  than  sinning. 
In  the  oiid.^t  of  a  war  of  the  greatest  extent  wnd  the  most  un- 
mitigated ferocity,  whtn  the  mo^t  furious  passions  blazed 
auiotig>t  all  the  belligerents,  and  when  every  principle  of  poK- 
lical  equity  and  moderation  was  universally  despised,  Denmark 
prei»erved  hjer  nci^tralitv  with ,  unshaken  constancy,  till  she  was 
.forced  to reltuquisJi  jt  oy  jtlie  unprovoked  a^t^uck  on  {).er  capitis 
^pd  her      in  mf. 

*  We  are  beamed/  says  the  Danish  authpr,  *  for  bavjnjg  jmt 
'f  alters  to  Flushing,  They  were  on  board  ti  four  shim  tif 
Jiae,  yihkh  t|)e  i;imperor  of  France  had  entrusted  lo  their  spitj^ 
qf  r^ven<^c;  but  they  l  oisted  Pani^^ih  colours*  apd  irere  coti^- 
.pianded  by  Danish  otjicers.    Can  this  be  censured  Still?  That 
,when  Eu^^land  took  our  armed  ships  in  time  of  peace,  that  we/  . 
in  time  of  w  ir  witli  her,  em})!oyed  our  sailors  in  a  manner  as 
>vould  bci^  answer  our  purpose  of  revenge  ?  When  we  offered 
our  hand  of  peace  to  England,  his  Dani<!)  iVTajesty  gave  a  proof 
of  his  ^ngerity,  by  requesting  our  sailors  to  return,  arul  the 
euipcior  did  return  llicui,  and  they  were  on  Danish  territory, 
.^hen  a  peace  niight  have  been  concluded.    But,  when  our 
.  minister  arrived,  Lo/d  Casticreagh  returned  him  unopened  the 
Jjetter  of  peace,  and  informed  him  th^t  Holstein  yrould  beoc* 
cnpied  l^y  Swedish  .troops !  affd  wished      Count  Bemtotf 
.  ipijght  jioqn  ^etui?i*  to  jgiv^  jfo  umbra^  to  th^  Cibwn  Priace 
]^weae^l  becausi^  Norway  w^  guaranteed  to  Sweden  at  Abq; 
and  though  great  c|iaiiges  and  many  reasons  had  siipc^  oypfBi^iied 
to  alter  ]tbis  gi^,  jjj^t  JBttglfnid  iBon^rmed  it  ^  Iftle  ^  the  month 
pf  March/ 

We  must  most  of  us  remember  tlie  admirable  speech  wlii^h 
Mr.  Fpx  made  in  1800  on  the  transfer  of  Hanover  to  Prussia 
against  tlie  will  of  the  Hanoverians  tlicmselves,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  JfcUigiish  governmentt  That  speech  made  a  ijreat  iui- 
presMQn  at  the  time  on  those  who  heard  it  in  lliu  house  m  well 
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appears  to  ob  that  the  icatitnenU  of  abliorreiietf  iMch  Mr.  Fei  t 
expressed  against  tliat  mipriiicipled  cession,  stt  af^ticable  tip 
the  late  agreement  of  England  to  transfer  Nofway  to  Sweden 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  wshes  of  the  Norwegians,  and  ia*- 

violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Danish  crown.  The  author  of 
this  painpblf  t  quotes  the  foltovvin<^  sentence  from  the  speech  of 
Mr*  Fox  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

*'  Chan;^e  one  field  for  another,  chanire  cattle  for  cattle, 
but  don't  barter  your  peopl*-,  t)i  voii  reujove  the  corner 
Stone  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  mutual  affectiuu;»  of  the 
subjects/' 

The  allegatKNi  of  Swaiau,  that  the  possession  of  Nomair 
'ih»nl<l  'tender  her  dominions  mora  compact,  is  a  pretsat  whicn 
if  it  were  generally  acted  upon,  wenld  aeon  leave  ootiiiBg  lilm 

«it»'  or  seeority  of  possession  amongst  the  natiooa  of.  Cnrapai 
atcTcr  any  nation  coveted  she  would  not  long  want  simiiai 
geometrical  reasons  to  enforce.  When  a  spiral  line  was  wanl^ 
fiigy  a  strait  would  be  deemed  sofficienjt;  and  when  a  circle 
eonki  not  be  established,  a  triangle  would  serve  the  turn.  But 
let  m  not  suffer  the  moral  rules  of  ri£»ht  or  wrong  to  basacfl^ 
ficed  to  considerations  of  geometrical  expediency.  » . 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  even  if  morality  did  not  oppose  the 
Tiolent  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  England  ought  not 
to  consent  to  that  annexation  merely  from  considerations  of 
policy.    For  as  every  statesman,  who  looks  not  oitTely  to  the 
present  but  the  future,  mu»t  regard  a  return  to  the  relalious  of 
amit^  between  France  and  Sweden  as  highly  probable*  is  it 
politio  to  put  into  the  hands  of  France  a  power  of  making  a 
descent  on  Scotland  from  the  coast  of  Norway!  The  IHend- 
jAap,  whick  has  so  long  subiisted  between  France  and  Sweden, 
may  experience  a  temporary  intamption.  but  must  ultimatdy 
return  to  its  ancient  footing.   For  water  does  not  more  'cer* 
tainly  find  its  level  than  the  alliances  of  states  are  sooner  or 
Jate^  determined  by  their  interests.    Russia  roust  continue  to 
be  the  object  of  jealousy  and  of  appreliension  to  Sweden  as 
France  is  to  this  country  ;  but,  where  can  Sweden  seek  for  an 
ally  agaiBst  Russia  but  in  France  ?  Surely  some  portion  of  pro- 
spective wisdom  ought  to  enter  into  the  cabinets  of  princes, 
and  be  mixed  up  with  the  constitution  of  politicians.    Yet  how 
seldom  do  we  find  any  of  this  divine  quality  either  in  kings  or 
their  ministers  1  The  present  exii^ency  is  every  thing  in  their 
eyes ;  and  the  future  is  as  oothiiig  compared  with  the  immediate 
gratification.— ^Though  individuals  are  short-lived  and  p^ 
^risliing,  nations  are  more  permanent  bodies;  and  it  seema 
'  fhererore  the  height  of  folly  as  well  as  of  wickedness  in  states^ 
^  men  to  let  considerations  of  present  etpediency  blind  tbeir 
;  eyes  to  the  greatest  future  good ;  and  to  suffer  the  pursuit  of 
^  some  momentaiy  advantage  to  prove  the  bane  of  their  po8t»> 
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tily.   Tliem  ahvays  is,  apd  there  always  must  be.  somethhig  of  ^ 
the  prophetic  character  in  the  mind  of  a  statesman  of  the  first 
rank.    There  was  much  of  ibis  rare  ingredient .      the  fir:i|^| 
Lorcl.Citifttliam  aod  in  the  iate  Charles  Fox. 

\  *  Pelius  iiupirat  vates^  apeiit^ue  futunu'  ' 

Akt.  16. — The  PampkMeert  reneef/kS^  itMuUd  H  ff<mte$^ 
of  ParUmmi,  L  II*  Itf,  londons  Oak,  1819»  ^.  ed.' 


THIS  work  is  designed  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  the  best 
pamphlets  on  various  subjects,  politicaJ,  literary,  and  scientific^ 
To  those  pamphlets,  whidi  m  eontvuatty  wWng.  into  pb->' 
livion,  not  so  ninob  Irani  tiieir  wuit  of  iniellectiud  metit  at  .^f. 
lolid  Mk,  it  will  alfoni  n  w»j/b  donUe  existoico  and  m  nioiv 
nttrnUHKnt  Ibm*  When  new  aattar  li  wantinf  ,  It-  ajppaani 
be  the  intention  of  the  popitetoit  to  give  a  new  birth  to  tfia 
Ai^tiYe  produetions  of  past  times,  which  have  baooma.Karcat 
biit  hove  still  claiaM  to  altoation  from  the  curious  or  in^resting 
matter  which  they  contain.  Pamphlets  exhibit  a  good  deal  of 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  times,  but  not  so  much  as  they  did 
before  newspapers  were  so  numerous,  so  widely  circulated,  and 
to  generally  read  as  in  the  present  period.  That  kimi  of  dis- 
eUBsion  which  formerly  found  its  wa^  into  pampljlets,  now 
\l8uaUy  makes  its  appearance  in  tho  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
We  had  intended  to  notice  some  of  the  new  matter  which  has 
already  appeared  in  this  work ;  but  are  at  present  prevented 
want  of  room. 

POETRY.  ^  ^ 

Irt.  n.— P(9«fli«,  hy  MU9  fMtem,   Iiondont  lK>Dgni8o,  I8|f, 

pfiot  Str  ad» 

VARIOUS  are  the  subjects  on  which  Miss  Present t  exercises 
Iter  poetic  genius. — Death,  Hope  and  Charity,  the  Moon,  the 
Rose  and  a  Grave-digger,  the  Old  Maid,  and  the  Rights  of 
Women,  are  among  the  number.  The  following  lines,  from  her 
invocation  to  the  Moon,  will  serve  at  a  little  specimen  of  Mist 
Pietcotf t  Unid  of  sente,  and  powers  of  vernfication.' 

TO  THE  MOON.  m  e 

*  Bright  orb!  thou  mak'st  ee'n  thit  worid  pleate, 

■  ^  .       As  o'er  this  peaceful  wave,  *  ' 

And  through  these  vnqffending  trees,  ^ 

V  Thou  beam'st  on  sorrow's  slave.* 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  lives  in  which  we  ever  heard  that 
^  trees  had  the  power  of  offending.    Miss  Prescoft's  frees,  how- 
\  ever,  are  unoffending  trees ;  and  we  congratulate  her  on  keeping 
^them  in  such  good  order  and  such  decorous  manners  and  be* 
Inviour.   We  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  be  good 
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•      CriUcal  Mo^Mjf  Catfi^o^if^, 

^ao(g^pdill|^  Mink  Pfcseott  ]ip>  Termed'  fW  oM  adape. 
ihlH  '  Wc  are  neter  tqo  old  to  le^m/  and  we  give  Imr  our* 
tbivikQ  for  her  recent  discovery  respecnn^  the  f  olitioa  of  fh^ 
licdge-row^  the  gro¥e»      the  iof est. 

9 

Art  18«  —  TToohum  Athey  Gedrgics ;  »r,  Ike  laH  f^atherittgt,  A 

AVE  would  advise  every  pentlemaii  who  attends  the  W6ob«ni 
eheep  shearifig  aod  cattle-sbow  to  atteuipt  to  read  thi:^  poem 
More  be  goes  to  hed ;  aod  then  we  wiU  assure  him  that,  what- 
ever lively  and  anti>9oporific  ideat  aiay  have  been  wliirNng  in 
iiU  Iwain  doring  the  day,  they  will  be  completely  expelled  bjr 
the  genittB  of  dullnete^  or  oppressed  under  a  material  ef^mncl 
greater  si^elfio  ^nirily  than  lend* 

laT.  19.— TV  Baittet     TdtMWrm,  StiammteMt  VUtorU^  mh4  thf 
Pyrenees.     With  9th er  Bnmt,     By  BUMHt '  Ptmfttnf  Jmm* 
\     liondont  Cowie,  i8rao» 

IT  has  \ipen  said  thai  liie  age  of  poetjy  is  past;  arid  we 
should  be  aluiost  tempted  to  tiiiuk  this  from  ob^erviug  that 
the  gi^at  exploits  of  Lord  Welliugloo  are  suug  only  by  minor 
poets.   Mr*  E.  Pearsoa,  Jun.  deserves  ipuure  praise  far  that, 
elvenj^h  of  bis  patriotism,  than  the  spirit  or  beantfr  «f  his 
«eine»  Tlie  following  are  bis  limes  no  the  battle  nf  Maiwoa. 
*. Say«  furions  Gaul,  could  not  thy  band  reMn^^  ; 
When  Science  pleaded  for  ber  peacefal  fanel 
Conld  not  the  silent  grove,  anci  solemn  spire» 
Comm^  respect,  nor  yet  tky  sotfl  inipivpl 
Alas  !  from  thee  not  £ven  Leaci^iug's  seat  ' 
Can  hctpe  for  safety,  or  indulgence  meet. 
But  Salamanca's  ikiy  siull  teach  her  foes. 
That  prfjfanation  not  unpunish'd  goes; 
For,  on  lii-  dreadful  bAnki*  of  Tokmes'  wave,        -  .sA 
full  many  v\ere  as^igu'd  a  condign  i^rave. 

Hail!  Salamanca,  hail  thy  bh)od-stain'd ylaii|5; 
•HVhilst  Mem'ry  is,  or  hoary  Time  remains,  ^ 
So  long  thy  name  shall  live ;  tfiy  $^cred  nacue, 
'The  dread  nf  tyrants^  and  the  Briton'?  fame*  « 
TJs  there  I  hear  Britakkia'^  thunder  roafv  « 
f        And  add  to  honours  tb^t  she  won  before : 
The  prancing  charger  listens  to  the  sounds 
Clmmps  the  strong  bit,  and  proudly  treads  (be  gronn^. 
There  brave  Le  Mabchant  heads  his  valiant  train^ 
And  stec|is  vi^tb  hostile  blood  th'  en9an|||iitt'd  plaip  s 
Tries  every  nerve  the  doubtful  cause  to  save^ 
Of,  with  iU  downfall  to  cim^re  ^  jgr^ve* 


« 
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A«d  ^«oqilei<ift  Oalua  siakt  i>«neftf|i  bis  spean  ' 

IJease !  Triiiippit,  cem  ?  ao^  Vicfry,  droop  tliy  iientl, 
For  thy  Lb  Marchamt  nuoAMsfs  with  tbe  deaxl. 

In  all  the  wishes  of  his  country  blest, 
^      His  hopour'd  he^id  now  see  ks  a  glomus  r^st: 

His  envied  soul,  dislodg'd  from  mould'iini;  day*  \ 

To  txaluis  immortal  shape*  its  halcyon  w^y* 
iiere  4chiMg  Pity  drops  the  jren'rous  tear. 

And  wrongly  thinks  his  hiissfiil  fate  spvere. 

Oiieaitb— in  Albion— thy  etcrniz'd  name 
Shall  stand  exalted  on  the  rolls  of  fame; 
Succeeding  iiges  shall,  with  rapture,  tell 
Tlhdr  rising  children  how  Le  Maechant  fell, 
ifi^foln'd  by  thee  to  bear  no  base  control,  *  ' 

Thy  doom  shall  fix  this  precept  on  the  soul ; 
Whefi  trampled  freedom  ami  their  country  call, 
Britons  resolve  to  ▼aoqiiisb,  or  to  Jhll. 

Nor  yet  shall  Fam^  anaz'd,  foi^et  to  state. 
How  uobly  Bowles  sobmltted  to  hb  fate;  * 
'   And,  as  she  tells,  iuflam'd  with  geh'rous  pr|de« 
Each  breast  shalt  burn  to  die  tbe  death  be  died. 

And  f hou  f  on  whom  the  hopes  of  ENGLAND  mt.  ' 
Receive  the  transports  of  a  grateful  breast;  ' 
^  For  prudence  fam'd,  and  plans  that  cheat  the  fp^         '  * 
Success  in  arras  to  Wellington  wo  uwe;  * 
Foremost  in  battle,  and  in  council  wi^c,  "  ' 

Thou  art  the  spring  from  whence  our  glories  rise : 
Thro' tbe  long  annals  of  revolvin;:  rirnp, 
Transeendant  chief !  renown'il  m  tveiy  clinie, 
Thy  splendid  feats  shall  dart  their  glitt'ring  rays, 
Sca«  usurpation,  an^  the  worid  amaze.' 

'  NOVELS. 

A»T.  90^Liberamy  mtd  Prejudice,  k  Tale,  ^Uz»,j^Coxe. 
9F0h.  London  s  Crosby,  t81S.  FriSs  l^i/  ^ 

THE  above  nov^i^  publi^h^  by  subw:fiwtiow,  aud,  as  we 
suppose  the  authoress  is  not  in  the  roost  envtal)le  circuuia»iii:e.s, 
4iiir  MeralH^  m  not  softer  ns  to  prmdm  the  pubdk  «gyinst 
»  work  l>y  which  «e  way  hope  to  H&m  h«r  4i»koKfis  or  a4d 
to  her  enjoyments.  We  therefoie  forbear  all  comwMHwelUier 
on  tiie  tale  or  the  execution.  . 

iflSC£LLAIIEOU6.  ^* 

4aj.  ^}'^'^re^e     English  Prosird^.  Bu  Richard  Edwards,  B.  ji. 
To  he  had  of  the  Author,  i^^^  Street,  Bluomsb^^rf , 
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Abt.  S9.— 5p«ejMif  ^  EngH$h  aeemOmaUi  f^erse;  wherekt  tk§  /«• 

.  lenstty  of  rrcnuneiatiOH  §oief$f  is  mem$ur0d^  MmdtktJUngih  of  ^is 
Skllable  i$  unmoiiced.  By  Eichnrd  Edwardt^  B,  A,  To  be  had  oF 
the  AoUiur,  No*  9^  Great  Huueik  Street,  BloomibiirTi  price  If.  44* 
181S. 

JkBT.  ^*^^pecimen»  qf  Englith  uon-aec^iuated  ifertf,  or  P^9r$€ 
wummrHi  wUh  «  rggard  Mtolefy  to  ike  fmgih  of  Tkke  refwir^ 

^  dm  the  PronuneU$iaH  ofSt/flabies ;  the  Jeeent  and  Emphmis  being 
entirely  unnoticed,  Bi^  Richard  Edwards^  B.  ^.  To  1>e  had  of  th# 
Author,  Mo.  9,  Great  Aottett  Street,  Bloonilbiirf,  pn4ie 'Sk 

■'1813. 

WE  have  given  the  titles  of  these  three  produetio|iS|  but  \^'e 
liave  not  found  it  so  easy  to  comprehend  the  contents.  They 
afe  indeed  of  such  a  natpre  as  entirely  to  elude  the  grasp  of ' 
-our  homely  understandings.    We  know  not  what  the  a^^tbor 
.means  ;  but  his  meaning  nevertheless  may  be  very  rerondite  and 
profound.    Two  specimens  will  suffice  to  show  the  impenetra- 
ble stuff  which  seems  to  be  lodged  in  the  \vrit«  r's  brain.  The 
following  is  \\\r  hrsl  sentence  in  what  is  denomiaaled  'Treatise 
on  En^'lt^ll  Prosody.'    'This  subject  must  be  naturally  brief ; 
for  a«  th  re  were  no  poetns  in  r<  rse  in  the  Ens:;iish  lan^^ge  be- 
fore those  wkiik  I  /lavt  rta  nllj/  wi  itleiif  no  ruka  ojf  Etigliih 
fTModif  ^'^^  needed,*   There  is  not  a  greater  vacuum  of  sense 
m  tlM  fi)ll<»rwig  than  In  other  parts  of  theae  notable  perlbrm- 

<  •  «  «  So  unperfect  is  the  idea  of  verse  in  this,  countr^^  that 
mn  the  Latin  versce  are  not  read  as  verse:  n<v 
thoee  ,who  nave  theniselvet  composed  them.     Who  would 
md» 

"  Tityre  tn  patnlae  recnbans  sub  tegmine  fagi/' 
as  a  verse  t  There  may  be  here  and  there  an  individual  who 
:  would;  but,  perhaps  none  but  myself.  The  sight  of  my  En- 
glish verse  and  my  remarks  upon  them  might  perhaps  open  the 
eyes  of  Latinists  upon  the  sutyect,.so  that  henceforth  evensacb 
a  d^Gult  line  as, 

•*  Arma  virur^ique  cano  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris," 
\  could  be  read  so  as  to  be  still  an  hexameter;  but  in  mentioning 
the  prevailing  ignorance  on  this  head,  I  mean  th^  it  ore* 
wied  till  the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  dale  of  4naie 
.pmeota/ 

These  tieatisei  are  not  nnwortb j  fhe  pemsal  of  Mr*  Haahun 
'  and  others  who  aie  curious  in  scmtinisuig  the  organiiatitikl*oC 
tbebnia.  «        e  . 

Aet.  24. — The  Good  Juvl ;  includius^  the  Story  of  Sif^ier  Atder§9n»  . 
im  and  his  Son.    %  Harriet  k^entum,  Author  of  Chark§  Lee$§n^ 
*'     die.  cVc^  ^c.  i.uadua :  Chapplci  1813,  price  Si.  6d^ 

THIS  is  a  very  good  aunt  indeed!  and  if  our  youth  had  the 
^44nmtagajofs»bscttsibierehaiposasMt«.  iU|thof|i>e  pmcd  to 
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iMsr  VitekB^  the  MtN  Bminih  nine  BlnvK^aat  lMHr«i  ipaog^iia* 
seificial  or  so  many  pfcttiklt  and  capricious  young  <«foiii^  iui'.we 
fieqtiebtly  me^t  wftlr'ftiflie  world.   Mrs.  Altborp«,  the  good 
lunt,  findhiff  her  nieces  nndcr  the  care  of  a  Mademoiselle  Tour- 
^Uk»^iscaVers.^at  Ibe  system  of  education  which  that  lady 
juirsues  is.  sncK  as  tptally  to  exclude  all  attention  to  the  re- 
^lalifo  of  the  passions  and  tlie  culture  of  benevolence  in  the 
mind  and  heart.    She  finds  that  pnde^  envy,  uncharitableness, 
and  ill-humour  predominate  in  the  youns;  ladies  ;  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  represented  as  having  entered  her  fifteenth  year.  As 
a  set-oif  for  these  ill  qualities,  she  found  they  could  speak 
■  French  pretty  wellj  play  a  lesson  on  the  piano-forte,  and  skeCOh 
a  landscape/  She  therefore  takes  them  front  their  Freaeb  ga- 
veri^ss  and  carries  them  with  her  to  her  country  scat;  wbefe 
by  her  wise  and  excellent  mtoagement  and  instmetion  she  malmt 
bifn  valuable  and  accomplished  women.  The  plan  which  t^ 
njpd  aunt  pursues  wittar  her  untoward  and  idle  nieces,  cknnot 
nil  of  succeeding.   She  appropriates  certain  portions  of  their 
time  cfnring  the  day  to  certain  eufpldyments  and  .  studies;  and 
by  jti^ciously  combined  tenderness  and  reproof,  when  reproof 
Wasniscessary,  she  conviuccd  the  young  ladies  that  "idleness 
is  the  root  of  all  evil."    The  stories,  which  are  interspersed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Miss  Howards,  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  toldj  with  the  most  winning  simplicity.    We  have  very 
rarely  met  with  a  work  of  this  kind  which  has  pleased  us  so 
much ;  and  it  so  admirably  blends  the  useful  witli  the  agreeable, 
and  is  altogether  so  sensible  and  pleasing  a  performance  as  4o 
eflect  great  honour  on  its  authoress.  Miss  Harriet 'Ventnni*  'i 

AAt.  25.-^JEsculapian  SecreU  revealed  f  orMenHjf  MM$  WMi  iJhh 
''i.  mMlUm  aUnMiei  to  GenUemmt  of  ihe  MeittMt  Fn/Mmh  ^  »t 
•  b§  general :  containing  Maxims  of  Miipentable  come* 

■  quence;  u>Mch  if  attended  to,  will  ejfectuall^f  conduct  the  Practi^ 
tioner,  by  the  most  simple  and  unerring  Method,  to  the  lughest 
Pinnacle  of  Fame^  Honour ^  and  Independence.    Bjjf  Peter  Mac 

-  Fl9gg'em,E$q.Jlf,D.  F.  R.S.  L.  L,D.  MdJ.&S*  FHhw^n^ 
\^  B»nnm9AuociaU^fQSl9fieMeM6ttiS9Mig9iht€^^  tfe. 

^p.. .  tondon»  Chappie*  181S.  ISmo.  6s* 

f  FROM  the  days  of  iEsculapius  to  the  present,  medical  men 
^  seem  to  have  been  thought  fair  game  for  wits  and  witlings, 
satirists  and  buffoons.    In  the  present  performance  there  is  not 
e  superabundance  cither  of  vivacity  of  remark  or  brilliancy  of 

-  wit.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  author  meant  to  make  us 
.  laugh »  but  if  he  did,  though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  jhfim* 

tion,  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  its  ticcomplishmentt^  Tht 
^.ffollowing  is  a  little  specimen  of  the' advice  ^ven  m  this  tpftfc  to 
2  the  medical  student.  <   "        '  i  '-^- 

« It  has  been  teiy  erroneously  suppoid|»  aad  '^poaaOjm^ 
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up    ^  Critical  Monthiy  Catahgtie. 

♦  ■  •       t  ■ 

wmeS  bffHimy  pmMh,  flnir  the  aUainments  of  a  ph  yskn^fi,  lifai' 
^Hhc^'obf^ts  df  hiitaitfq  pumH^  qan  only  be  acquired  bv  aivltti^- 
tyjr,  ivpei^dd^d  to  a  n  ttural  good  undersUndingf^^and  also  as  i  V 
▼#t^  ilaturat  and  forcible  conclusion  *  fhmt  a  imn  ^'ho  ts  stupid 
md  i^^mtaHt  in  othet  r/Mfters,  can  fiei^er  be  a  good  ph§^c%a3ikl*^ 
beeaO!«*  the  s«inp  irrpcdinients  which  prevent  him  from  becotn* 
in«f «  f»rofi(  ff'nt  in  othrr  hvHiirbr!<  of  science,  must  qf  necessity 
in<?iip«citHf'' hi  Hi  for  comprehending  the  just  ])riiu  iples  of  the 
pracfiff  f>f  phvsic.  This,  hotvf'ver,  you  may  rest  assured,  is 
d€d IK  in an  intVreiice  fmm  jahe  premises  ;  nor  is  any  thin» 
nwre  strikin!»!y  ev  idertt  of  its  fallacy,  (liaii  the  |)eculiai  Idi  ility  of 
successfuUy  combating  and  opposing  5o  prejwsterous  and  ridicu- 
lous a  position.  That  impudence,  vanitv,  self-importance,  and 
ignomc^,  wiH  ficqHenlW  supertede  luooesty,  and  jgentlem^ly 
MitviQiiH',  whhiicovipemtjiidgm  in  the  firofbsaioiiy  it  ao 
^Qr.^^gut*  tfkat  it  ^ouM  appear  superilootta  if  me.  to  attempt 
chicMftnit  by  realMm  or  argoment ;  yon  bbve  only  to  take  a  re* 
of  the  workb  and  daily  obaerve  the  vast  multitudes  of  fo^M 
2mddoiU  who  are  prescribing  themkhu  into  t^piiteilCie^  and 
their  pati«itt8  to  fAr  ifmV ;  and  this  accounts  in  ao»e  measure 
lb¥  that  dearth  of  intellect,  which  you  will  so  commonly  find 
amonu  the  mrdicfil  fraternity.  Learning  and  ability,  when 
weij^bed  in  tlie  mrciiral  balance  an;ainsl  ignorance  and  impudence 
will  seldom  require  \oa  to  kick  the  beam,  but  will  commonly 
preponderate  in  a  surprising  manner ;  and  carry  on  the  nnpU^ic 
to  those  situations,  where  a  man  of  diffidence  and  enlijriitened 
nnder^taodiug  would  be  almost  uuimtdated  to  m/uw  /as 
none.*  *        '  • 

<  You  must  never  feel  the  least  reluctance,  when  mlfAtdirul 
is  bt  Hake^  to  proatitiile  yoAr  laleiits»  or  biirter  yoiir  hmiour* 
i^^Wt  i^Ml  jMaHidtf  ^^tikti ,)  tn  iflMtleifbig  and  amctiioiiiug  tba  de» 
pr^V«B  «1Mi  t^Miipctelt  vkftt  of  any  faM^He^t  mjikpiHHOH,: 
aAdWeViV  prepare  to  tend  yonnelf  to  his  whim  aind  caprice* 
«<>.weaUhy  or  mMe  a  personage  as  fl^  let  m  aastasllc  sne^er, 
^rhm^^tictousmu  oiu^imderin^  world  ever  deter  yoU  from 
fidliug  m  with  his  permal  or  political  antipathies,  and  at  every 
hazard  of  rfjjMfaf ion,  manifest  no  disinclination  in  beiag  active 
to  undertake  and  complete  any  clii  ti/  work  he  may  wish  to 
konfyrymt  witli  ;  that  is,  ii  fu  requests  it,  you  will  ptjup,  in- 
trigue, whore,  getdrunk,  and  seduce  and  allure  every  virtuous 
#oWan  Jt>u  mefet  with;  and  tkm  consign  them  to  the  em- 
braces iw  5*our  nffbk  and  high  spirited  patron  and  debauchee. 

'  SlfcWilcl  yt)irt^*<iMeprole€tor  belong  to  the  number  ot  the  faitth 
fui,  and  be  absolute  pUhr  and  comer-stone  of  one  or  mor^ 
9f6atm&ik^i  gospel  i(kop»;  you  em  mtOtf  aurtimotphose  yott>« 
M^m  ft^kiXgm  rf'tbe m^mtfui  cawntinwa,  ««lbeoiM» 
great  a  hypocrite,  or  detomined  a  bigot  as  biliiaalf ;  and  by  tirii 
uilprilfm  egfcj'lUi  "gim^-^mkHit^jtm  my  evea  deoaite  tbe 
«ery  ele«f  thtnmh^  that  lo  vow  i|iay'  put  to  ^enee.  the:  iw 
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Alpiabiiicid  iJsl  of  books. 

babt>im^s  of  infidels  and  scoffers,  and  y4tikM^^^^9i^^^^tf9>p. 
cK^at,  lie,  dec^lve^  get  drunk,  and  find  a  more  rendy  passport  t0 
the  !>eds  of  the  fhnate  iainfs.    If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  be  be  ^ 
destitute  ol"  the- frwf  rtf/^iow  above  doscribed,  a  mere  brute: 
or  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  contending  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
man's  creation,  was  to  feed  and  fjiatilV  every  beastly  passion  > 
and  propensity ;  to  ?/()m  the  task  of  o!)edience  is  eqirally  fami- 
liar; you  can  in  this  case  lau<ih  rt7/:r/yn  out  of  countenance,, 
cry  down  and  despise  every  moral  and  social  tie  which  ottaches  ^ 
mankindlo  Cfli^h  oth^r ;  and  f^oin  Vh^  mof^rutid^putitttn^  iJtm 

ymmm 

C^^ttr  ml  ever  saw ;  stttl  nbt  altogethei\  unmii^df/ul  Hiat  a 
titbus  and  delosiveMlhiess  of  manner^  the  ii|emff;^n4eiieili  >r 
of  tketve,  i^nd liiellinlioiis  accents  of  the  tongui^  H  not  kiA)fU> 
tdii^Mi'^^d propel  diftgttised,  Ml  ftfy  fmjjU^tiy  ttini  to  ^ 
decent  ^ciitUlt;  yet  some  expcHence  on  thts  sabje^  will  he  ab- 
solutely required  to  render  itjas  |fjKqr<^tiV. 

M\Mq  Sir  Felix  Facinate*  i  i  .  *>  |fi>  . 

There  are  some  who  have  the  infii'inity  to  naistake  ihe  acfi^-^ 
'  mony  of  malevolence  for  tlie  power  of  ridicule.    We  leave  it  to' 
tlie  self  exaniijiati(^||^4|^^jrj|^ac  ^logg'eu^  to  deteriuiuc  whether 
thi^  |>e  his  ipaw*  Ji  "  .  vt  li-y--.  •  wmt 

Alphs^Heal  Oiialo(iue^  or  List  of  Boots  pubUJM 
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ADAIR  J.  M.  M.D.— An  Essay  Gold  F.  — Travels  iu  the  Pyte- 
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Abt.  I. — A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  during' 
'  the  Fear  18  is.  Bj/  Sir  Robert  JSSr  Porter*  Londo|if 
LoDg^naO)  4to.  ^1.  lis.  6d. 

TH£  fMidden  destruction  of  the  gigantic  armj  of  Bo- 
naparte in  Russia  at  the  commenceoient  of  the  last  winleii^ 
remiiuls  us  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
-Difine  Power  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  which  the  proud 
were  humbled  and  the  mighty  overthrown.  This  valiant 
host,  which  the  conqueror  led  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  appeared  to  be 
invincible,  and  invincible  it  would  have  been  to  any  hu- 
man adversary  ;  but  its  destruction  was  effected  compara- 
tively in  a  moment  by  the  reduction  of  the  temperature 
to  a  few  dei^t  ees  more  than  ordinary  below  the  freezing 
point.  Whether  this  awiui  catastrophe  were  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  the  i^reat  Governor  of  the  universe, 
or  whether  it  were  the  eti'ect  of  anvbition  degen^^rating 
into  mad  temerity  by  unexampled  sir  cess,  it  is  of  little 
diflerence  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  result  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  For  the  train  of  causation,  which  pu- 
nishes folly  and  pride,  cru;  Uy  and  injustice,  though  it  is  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  is  nevertheless 
the  appointment  of  the  Deity.  We,  wiio  have  always 
been  accustomed  lo  look  upon  (rod,  not  as  a  name 
for  a  non-entity,  but  for  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness perpetually  active,  cannot  help  r':'fe.  ;  ini^  to  the  Su- 
preme agency  the  meraorable  catastrophe  wliich  befel  th« 
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Freneh  amies  between'  the  Moskwa  and  the  Vistula 

We  i|o  not  believe  that  the  history  of  any  people  presents  . 
an  instancei  or  lather  a  mass  of  instances  of  greater  self-de- 
votion than  what  wis  exhibited  hy  the  Russian  people  bn 
tHe  invaabn  of  their,  country  by  the  French  army  tinder 
Bonaparte.   Patriotism  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  ^ 

,  the  product  only  of  free  states;  but  hm  we  find  it  alive 
and  active  in  every  bosom  undor  a  tepotic  goverament^ 
We  find  the  inhabitants  of  dl  descriptions,  both  bond  and 
fiee^  boors  and  nobles,  willtnn;  to  sacrifice  their  property 
and  their  homes,  all  that  thej  had  most  <  dear,  and  even  . 
life  itself,  in  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of  their 
conntry.  When  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Morcow  by 
die:  citizens  themselves  fijrat  arrived,  we  believe  that  the 
general  sensation  was  that  it  *  was  an  act  of  barbarous  te- 
merity and  infatuated  self-destruction,  rather  than  the  sober 
and  deliberate  result  of  patriotic  magnanimity  and  prospec- 
tive calculation.  But  the  event  soon  changed  the  aeneral 
sentiment  on  the  subject;  and  proved  that  it  was  less  t)ie 
effect  of  rashnte,  than  of  caution,  of  folly  than  of  fore- 
sight; and  that,  though  the  sacrifice  was  great,  it  was 
more  than  Exceeded  by  the  subsequent  Mnefit.  The 

'  temporary  evil  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  perina- 
<  nent  good.  The  Russian  empire  preserved  its  independ- 
ence ;  the  Russian  government  escaped  ^  humiliation ;  and 
Bonaparte  experienced  a  reverse,  which  gave  the  first 
siffuaf  check  to  his  un.bounded  ambition,  and  his  unparal- 
IcSied  success. 

The  desperate  resistance  which  Bonaparte  experienced 
.  at  Smolenwo,  or  Smolenzfc,  and  indeed  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  march,  after  passing  the  Russian  frontier,  was 
a  sufficient  presage  of  the  efforts  which  were  likely  to  be 
'  made  to  defeat  the  success  of  his  daring  and  fiagitious 
'enterprize.    Bl|t  still  he  little  thought  that  the  patriotism, 
of  the  Russiane,  and  their  determination  not  to  bend  their 
necks  to  a  fore^         would  lead  them,  as  an  act  of 
self  defence,  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Czars,  the  object  of  fond  and  lon^-cherished.veneration.'' 
At  the  battle  of  Borodino,  which  was  one  of  the  most  . 
,  obstinate  ever  fought,  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  stales  theloss  of  the  > 
Russians,  in  killed  and  wounded,  to  have  amounted  to 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  inen,  whilst  he  computes 
.that  of  the  Frendi  at.  more  than  fifty  thousand.    *  The 
borses  which  lay  on  the  ground  firom  right  to  left  num- 
bered full  five-and-twenty  thousand.   This  wide  destruc- 
tion post  both  armies  nearly  the  whole  of  their  ammuai-. 

-  .  "  •  • 
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don;*  Aflbr :  this  memorable  conilkt,  in  which  wliatever . 
.might  be  their  actual  loss,  the > French  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  boast  of  their  success:  the  Russian  general 
fCotttousoff,  finding;  that  Bonaparte  had  been  powerfully 
reinlbrced,  retired  to  Moscow,  which,  instead  of  sttaying 
to  defend,  he  passed  through  and  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
In  his  dispatcn  to  th6  Efnperor  Alexander,  on  this  occa«  > 
sion,  Koutousoff  having  mentioned  the  alternative  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  of  sacrificing  Moscow,'  or  of 
crouching  before  the  invader,  says, 

'  Moscow  was  left  a  mere  desert  of  walls  apd  houses,  n^ithout 
an  inhabitant.    Call  to  mind  what  thehninan  body  is  when  de- 
serted by  the  soul !  sa  b  Moscow  when  abandoned  by  its  citi« 
zens.    The  soul  of  an  empire  is  its  people;  and  t^herever  they 
are,  there  is  Moscow,  there  is  t!ip  empire  of  Russia/    »    i»    »  • 
*  As  long  as  the  army  of  your  imperial  majesty  exists,  (and  it  < 
will  ^exist  as  loug  as  there  is  a  Russian  alive  to  defend  bis  ' 
country!)  the  Io«;s  of  Moscow  is  not  tlie  loss  of  the  empire.' 
This  is  the  language  of  men  resolutely  determin*»d  to  en- 
dure every  extremity  rather  than  that  of  fbreisfn  subjuga- 
tion.   It  breathes  a  spirit  not  unlike  that,  of  lioine  in  the 
days  of  republican  heroism. 

Boiiaparle  halted  before  the  gates  of  Moscow  ^  about 
noon  on  the  14tli  of  Septenjber.'  His  advanced  guard 
under  Murat  ^nd  iieauiiarnois  entered  the  city  with  all  * 
the  pride  and  circumstance  of  ^^lorious  war.  But  the 
author  says  that  Bonaparte  deferred  this  ceremony 
I  until  the  authorities  of  the  city  shouhi  arrive  in  deputation  to 
invite  his  entrance!  He  looked  agaiu  and' again,  towards  its 
walls';  all  seemed  busy  there,  but  oothiog  presented  itself  in 
the  form  he  expected*  The  afternoon  came,  and  vet  no  person 
appeared*  He  then  took  the  resolution '  of  sending  a  Polish, 
general  into'  the  town,  to  suggest  to  the  citizens  the  desired 
deputation.  The  general  proceeded  on  bis  errand;  and  en* 
quiring  his  way  of  a  resident  foreigner  whom  chance  brought 
in  hts  path,  lie  was  conducted  by  this  stranger  to  the  palace 
whifh  had  been  the  seat  of  goverumeut ;  then  to  tlie  police- 
office,  and  afterwards  to  the  house  of  the  governor- general. 
In  ?>hort  he  made  his  guide  lead  him  to  every  place  where  he  - 
might  have  any  expectation  of  meeting  a  public  functionary; 
but  the  search  was  in  vain.  He  returned  to  Napoleon  with  the 
information,  that  uo  Ic^al  authoHties  remaiutci  in  Moscow  ;  that 
the  city  was  already  a  desert,  and  would  soon  be  a  heap  of 
ruins.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  tyrant's  expectations  had 
been  disappointed  in  the  homage  he  anticipated  fjrom  a  captive  • 
city.   No  iarce  of  a  deputation,  no  keys  presented,  up  plaudits 

the  moderation  of  the  conqueror,  nvere  oflfered  to  the  ad^ 
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>  vaoGiDg  Caesar  I  Not  one  shadow  of  respect  presented  itself, 
worthy  a  Bulletin  or  a  Moniteur  I  However,  the  invader  of 
Russia  would  not  quite  relinquish  his  preposterous  hopes.  He 
flattered  himself  that  on  the  next  day  the  resident  foreigners 
at  least,  would  collect  some  of  the  terriiied  natives,  and  uniting 
themselves  with  them,  in  the  form  of  a  representation  of  the  • 
city,  would  furnish  him  with  some  materials  for  publishing  a 
triuiii]>b.  Tn  tliis  expectation  he  took  np  liis  quarters  f<»r  tliat 
niglil  ill  tli<  Petrofsky  palace,  ahout  a  mile  liuui  the  St.  Peters-  •  - 
burgh  barrier.  The  wishcd-for  morning  broke,  the  noon  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  still  no  trace  of  a  coniincr  deputation  could  be 
discerned.  Incensed  at  ihis  double  disajjpoiutnit  iit,  lie  at  Imst 
gave  up  the  expectaliou ;  and,  giving  orders  foi  li is  guard  to 
proceed,  he  entered  the  town  in  sullen  silence.  Without  the 
beating  of  drums,  the  jdischarge  of  cannon,  or  anv  of  the  *  pa- 
'  rade  with  which  he  usually  gratified  the  pride  of  his  army,  be 
took  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Tzars  1' 

Bonaparte  had  scarcely  ei\tered  the  imp^ial  palace 
when  tne  conflaipration  began,  which  soon  destroyed  his 
.  *  '  hopes  of  providing  winter  quarters  for  his  army  in  the 
capital  of  the  Czars. '  What  would  we  not  have  given  to 
have  had  the  eonotions  of  Bonaparte  accurately  described 
in  this  awful  scene,  when  enveloped  bv  more  than  a-tiiou- 

'  sand  fires,  which  his  criminal  ambition  had  ibroed  the 
Russians  to  kindle  as  the  last  effort  of  patriotic  martjnr- 
dom,  in  order  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  menace  of 
bis  galling  ^oke  !  Are  tyrants  ever  agitated  by  the  senti* 
ment  of  retribution?  If  such  a  sentiment  ever  visited  the 
^nsory  of  Bonaparte,  surely  it  must  have  made  its  ap* 
pea  ranee  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  bf  unspeakable  horror 
and  desolation. 

'From  the  night  of  September  14th  until  that  of  the  lUth, 
the  tire  blazed  in  all  quarters.  It  first  broke  out  near  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  then,  almost  immediately,  on  the  side 
of  the  city  close  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tiio  place  which  the  King  of  Naples  selected  for  his  resi- 

,  deuce.    A  third,  and  more  extensive  fire,  burst  out  and  spread 
itself  along  the  face  vi  ihe  centre  of  the  town.    The  inhabi-  - 
'    V    tants  beheld  their  buniing  houses  with  a  resitinaiion  which 
could  ouly  proceed  from  the  belief  that  they  should  not  long 

,  survive  their  destruction.  The  ceuvictiou  tha^  their  losses 
would  be  deprivation  to  the  enemy  also ;  that  in  the  flames 
perished  his  most  important  tesourcei ;  was  the  tranquillizer  of 
every  regret.  New  fires  br6ke  forth  wherever  the  Freni;h  sol- 
diers directed'  their  ruthless  steps.  Wofaen  .cast  themselves 
into  the  flames  to  escape  violation  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  brave 
-Muscovite  was  vainly Jihed  to  extinguish  fices  kindled. by  his 
patriot  hands. '  »  ,  '  *.  * 

,'         *  *  '  * 
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- '  *  On  the  morning  of  tlie  third  day  after  the  entrance  of 
these  robbers,  a  violent  vind  arc^se,  and  then  indeed  the  con- 
flagration became  general.  \n  less  tlian  an  hour  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  cupital,  for  many  \\ersts,  seemed  a  sheet  of  flame. 
All  the  immense  tract  of  land  above  the  river,  whicli  used  to 
be  coverofl  with  houses,  was  one  sea  of  fire;  and  the  sky  was 
hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  triemeudous  volumes  of  smoke  '  ' 
which  rolled  over  the  city.*  >  ^  '  •  ^ 

BoHc^parto  evidently  expected  that,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Uussiari  capital,  tlie  government 
would  be  awed  into  proposals  of  peace,  and  he  was,  in 
some  measure,  the  dupe  of  this  expectation,    lie  lost 
that  time  in  Moscow  which  he  might  have  employed  in 
securing  liis  retreat  before  the  severities  of  the  winter 
commenced.    Finding  that  no  flags  of  truce  arrived,  Bo- 
naparte made  himself  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  open  a  . 
segociation  with  Koutbusoif.    General  Lauriston,  who 
ms  sent  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  was  told  by  tllQ  ^ 
▼enerable  chief,  that  'both  his  Imperial  Majesty  Alex- 
ander,  and  the  nation  at  large,  were  determined  nefer- to 
.listen  to  one  paci^c  word,  whilst  a  foreign  soldier  re-.  . 
main^  within  the  frontiers  of  tlieir  country/  Napoleon 
then  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  armistiee  upon  the 
condition  tiiat  the  French  army  shovdd  evacuate  Moscow, 
and  retire  upon  Wiazma ;  but  this  effort  proveil  equally 
.  abortive  with  the  preceding ;  and  the  mignty  conqueror, 
after-  this  &tal-  procrastination,  found  himself  eomoelied 
to  abandon  the  projects  of  domination  which-  he.  haa  con- 

^   oeiv^  before  he  left  the  Thuilleries  fifr  his  northern  ex- 

.   pedition.  ^ 

•  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  states  that,  before  the*  Frendi  re? 
treated  from.  Moscow,  the  part  of  the  dty  which  had  es^  . 
'  caped  the  flames,  was  abanaoned  by  Napoleon  to  the  in-,  >  . 
discriminate  liavoc  and  pillage  of  his  troops.  The  fol- 
lowiDg  is  part  of  the  anthor^s,  description  of  this  sceqe  of 
horror  ana  cruelty,. which,  for,  the  honour  of  humaii(  .na-, 
ture,  we  hope  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

*  The  demon  of  deattuctioo  was  let  loose  to  sAtiate  itself  with  . 
human  misery.  The  soldiers  of  the  camp  and  of  the,  town 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  pursue  their  devastating  task.  No- 
thing was  to  be  spared  ;  neither  church,  nor  palace,  nor  private 
dwelling,  was  to  he  left  unsacked,  undestroyecf.  The  Found- 
ling-hospital alone,  (having  been  made  the  asylum  of  the 
French  sick,  and  which  now  contained  several  thousand  ol  tlie 

wounded  soldiers),  ws  to  be  exempt  from  the  torch  of  aimilii-  n 

lation.'  ^         X  .  .  . 

'  it  is  not  possible  for  any  imagination  that  has  not  seen  the  ^ 

/ 

»  ,    \ . 
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acts  then  committedt  to  form  auy  conception  of  their  va- 
riety of  wickedness ;   of  their  demoniao   wantonness   of ' 

crucify/ 

'Thousands  of  ♦hese  French  ruffians,  almost  in  a  state  of 
complete  nakedness,  witliout  shoes,  or  any  clothing  on  their  # 
Jiinb^,  and  source  a  coverini;  but  a  few  filthy  rags  flyinj;  from 
their  bodies,  were  met  in  every  (iirection ;  mure  like  the  ban- 
dftto  their  deeds  iniiiated,  than  the  soldier,  whose  noble  profes- 
sion their  enormities  stigmatized  with  disgrace.  In  this  wretch- 
ed plight  were  all  the  followers  of  Buonaparte.  Hjs  own  per- 
sonal guards  were  not  better  clad :  having  nothing  in  their 
appearance  that  spoke  their  military  order /but  the  arms  they 
carried/ 

We  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  with  the  pe-  - 
rusal  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Borter's  work|  if  he  had  adopted  more 
precision  and  simplicity  in  his  style.  He  accumulates 
words  upon  wprds  till  they  cease  to  convey  any  distinct 
meaning*  And  this  kind  of  inflated  rhetorical  style,  is 
more  particularly  reprehensible  in  an  historical  worki  be* 
cause  it  tends  to  excite  an  idea  that  the  writer  is  more 
studious  of  ornament  than  of  truth.  We  believe  that  no 
amplification,  not  even  that  of  Sir.  R.  Ker  Porter,  can  go  ' 
beyond  the  sufierings  of  the  French  after  the  firost  bad  set' 
in  with  its  utmost  intensity  during  their  retreat ;  but  we 
cannot  BO  readUjr  believe  that  the  whole  army  of  Napo* 
leon^  before  leaving  Moscow,  were^  according  to  the  above 
representation,  ^almost  tit  a  stale  of  complete  nakedness^ 
without  shoesy  or  any  clothing  on  their  limhs^  and  scarce  a 
covering  intt  a  few  jUthy  rags  Jiying  from  their  bodiesj 
&c.  . 

We  shall  now  follow  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  from, 
the  Russian  capitali  and  exhibit  some  of  our  author's  de« 
cripiions  of  that  ever  memorable  catastrophe.  After  the 
battle  of  Wiazma,  on  the  3d  of  November,  in  which  the 
French  under  Davioust,  Ney,  and  Beauharnois,  made  a 
desperate  stand,  in  order  to  ffive  time  ibr  the  part  of  tlieir  ' 
army  in  advance  to  proceed,  and  were  thev  were  de*' 
feated  by  Miloradovitcfa,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  says, 
that 

*  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  only  finished  with  the  night,  and - 
such  anight!  In  that  terrible  darkness  afl  the  horrors  of  win- 
ter seemed  at  once  to  burst  upon  them.  The  snow  fell  unre- 
mittingly till  it  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every  object 
upon  it  that  w  as  not  considerably  above  its  surface.  The  cold 
was  iutoiti  able  ;  and  now  it  was  that  the  loud  complaints  of  hu- 
man nature,  buderiijg  under  every  ill,  burst  from  every  lip, 
Then^  O  Napoleon  I  were  thy  magnificent  titles  of  Conqueror ^ 
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King,  atid  Emperor,  forgotten  in  the  general  accusation  of 
Tyrant,  B€trayt  i\  Murderer  ! 

*The  Dioroiog^broke,  and  the  usual  track  of  their  march  had 
disappeared.  Tlie  weltering  bod^t  of  their  companions,  the 
'  stiffeoed'corpsesof  them  who  had  perbhed  by  famine,  all  were' 
hidden  from  their  sight  onder  one  wide  waste  of  soow.  The 
cry  which  broke  from  their  hearts  at  this  desolate  spectacle, 
this  whitened  world,  which  shut  from  their  cmaciitted  hands 
every  root  of  the  earth,  every  blade  of  grass  for  their  feinting 
cattle,  was  like  the  cry  at  the  judgment-day— all  hope  waa 
Tain,  and  the  direst  perdition  seemed  to  await  them  at  eveiy  « 
.  ^  point-' 

The  winter  set  in  more  early  than  uRual,  and  with  an  . 
intensity  seldom  experienced  in  its  comniencement. 

'The  wretched  fugitives  of  Napoleon  were  oblipod  to  bivouac 
upon  the  naked  snow,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  drifting 
sleet  which  drove  against  their  exposed  bodies  like  the  piercing 
points  of  arrows.  In  these  terrible  nights  of  more  than  mortal 
colli,  they  attempted  to  light  fires;  and  round  the  half  kindled 
sparks  they  huddled  together,  to  participate  th^  vital  heat  each 
yet  odntained.  Bot  it  was  so  small,  that  in  a  f^w  hours  many 
Jiuiidfeds  died,  and  when  morning  dawned,  their  surviving  con-  . 
lade^  beheld  them  in  ghastly  circles  of  death  around  the  glim- 
mering ashes/ 

*  The  Emperor,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  nobles, 
had  abundantly  ftimished  the  Russian  army  with  provisions  and 
winter  cloathing ;  and,  though  out  under  all  tfaeindemeocies  of 

the  season,  they  hardly  felt  its  fierceness. 

*  Not  so  the  French  army.  The  persons  who  composed  it% 
.legions  were  most  of  them  born  under  more  genial  sUns ;  their  • 
constitutions  knew  no  habits  answerable  to  the  attacks  which 
would  be  made  on  them  in  cold  climates,  and  as  no  fictitious 
means  had  been  prepared  ot  shielding  them  irom  such  inevitable 
evils,  the  consequence  could  not  be  but  fatal. 

'  Day  after  day  these  unhappy  men  dragged  on  their  wretched  * 
ealstience*  AU  military  ideas  were  thrown  aside ;  it  was  no 
Ioniser  an  army  that  was  retreatmg,  but  a  multitude  of  Amisb- 
ing  individuaU,  each  seeking  his  own  preservation,  and  careless 
of  all  other  objects  in  the  w^rid.  To  speak,  of  discipline^  or 
order,  was  mockery  to  them.  They  spumed  at  a  command 
so  impotent,  that  it  could  only  issue  its  decrees  to  their  perislh 
ins;  ranks.  "  Give  us  bread,"  they  would  cry,  ^*and  we  will 
obey  you  !"  Officer  and  private  tilike  contemned  every  effort 
of  the  Generals  to  maintain  sui^ordination,  and  the  visible  ap* 

Cearance  of  an  army.  They  broke  away  iu  bauds,  like  wild 
easts  howling  for  their  prey;  and  rushing  together,  or  in  des- 
perate solitary  attempts,  tore  down  every  obstacle  in  tbeir 
path  to  procure  food  and  raiment.     Friend  and  foe  were  assail- 
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«d»  self-prescratioQ  was  their  sole  motive,  and  when  no  Riil* 
iian  property  presented  itself  for  plunder,  they  fell  upon  their 
own  waj^gonSt  sod  pillaged  them  of  their  conleots.    A  horrible 

distraction  seized  upon  thousands,  and  wherever  they  moved 
thr  din     spectacles  tracked  their  steps.    Their  figures  now 
appeared  liardly  human  ;  the  faces  «f  some  .were  disfigured  by 
•  the  loss,  ot  various  fVafiires  from  the  inveteracy  of  tlie  frost; 
■  others  liad  lost  their  iiands  or  feet,  some  whole  limbs,  ))ul  t  ven 
these  injuries  were  small,  when  comp.in  il  \viih  the  combiualioa 
of  bodily  bufieiiiigs  (hilheito  unknown  in  liie  annab  of  the 
'  world)  which  fell  upon  many,  and  produced  diseases  for  which 
there  is  vet  no  neme/ 

The-borseii  which  had  lon^  been  without  sufficient  lb- 
rage,  and  were,  in  £ict,  emaciated  and  enfeebled  before  the  . 
frost  commenced,  were  the  first  to  perish  bj  its  inclemen- 
cy.   Death  seemed,  as  if  in  mercy,  sooner  to  contract  their 


.  /Instead  of  the  usual  complement  of  horses  to  diaw  a  heavy 
pi^ce  of  artillery  or  a  waggon,  twelve*  fourteen,  and  often ' 
twenty,  were  put  to  the  task«  But  even  M'iih  this  addition^ 
should  they  arrive  at  a  rising  ground  up  which  the  load  was  to 
be  drawn,  it  became  an  insurmounlable  barrier,  and  guns  and  . 
waggons  were  abandoned.  The  cavalry,  (all  excepting  the 
cavalry  of  the  guards;,  vu  re  hourly  dismounted  to  assist  with 
their  horse*- iri  the*;e  o^'tt  ti  vain  attempts  to  save  their  artillery 
and  baggage.  Sometimes,  to  preserve  the  horses,  the  baggage 
;^^as  left,  and  fuqueiiiiy  b(»lli  were  lost  together;  the  horses 
sinking  at  once  inider  the  unequal  labour,  and  the  abandon- 
ed waggons  aLiZAid  in  the  sight  of  iheir  owners  by  the  hovering 
Gossacs/ . 

^  The  author  remarks  p.  tS04r,  that  Bonaparte^s  generals, 
either  secretly  or  openly,  condemned  his  encumbering 
himself  with  such  an  immense  train of  artillery  in  his  re- 
treat, which  rendered  so  many  homes  neciessaiy  for  its 
trantoiort,  and,  from  the  effect  which  it  had  in  retarding  the 
marcft  of  the  troope  at  a  period  when  safi^ty  depended 
principally  upon  rapidity  of  movement,  contributed  in  no 
small  defi^ree  to  the  destruction  of  the  arnny.  The  eavaliy 
w0re  dismounted  to  provide  horses  tor  the  guns.  The 
bohes  perished :  and  the  jpins  were'  left  behind ;  but  not 
till  the  del^  nad  occasioned  disasters  which  could, not 


Bonaparte  with  his  chosen  band  of  satellites  arrived  at 
Smoli^nsko  o|^  the  9tb  of  November,  and  on  tlie  13tb  he 
departed  for  IjCrasnoy.   Here  he  found  that  his  pursuers 
•  weriiimudi  nearer  .than  he  had  supposed  i  and  he  aozioiis* 


interval  of  suffering, 
hundreds. 
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\y  awaited  the  cominn^  up  of  Oavoust,  who  had  been  left  to 
blow  np  the  fortifications  ai  ciuiid  Sinolensko  before  the 
•  evaci^atioii  of  the  town.    r)a\  oust  with  his  troops  having 
arrived  withia  about  thrte  wersts  of  Krasnoy  was  sur-     '  - 
prised  by  the  ainnj'  under  Miloradovitch,  and  assailed  " 
with  such  fury  that  all  resistance  w  an  vain. 

*  The  Great  Napoleon,'  says  our  author,  'from  aiiiidst  In's 
guards,  witnessed  the  comincDceiueut  of  this  terrific  route  ;  but 
not  waitiDg  to  ,behold  its  issne^  he  tUTDed  bis  horse  and  fled  at , 

eailop  with  fats  suite  towards  the  town  of  Laidy.   Thus  didt 
^  he  abaodoii  a  diirision  of  his  army,  to  which  be  had  hitherto 
affixedr«>  much  consequence,  and  leave  to  the  fury  of  an  incens- 
ed enemy,  a  Field-Marshal  whom  he  had  always  ameted  to  » 
tgard  witli  peculiar  esteem. 

*  The  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  corps  of  Davonst 
succeeded  tQ  the  acclaim  of  victory  from  the  Riissianiines.  . 
The  crif's  of  his  deserted  and  dying  soldiers  must  have  follow- 
ed the  liying  steps  of  Napoleon,  as  he  vanished  from  the  field. 
He  was  (leaf  to  the  appeal,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  wretch- 
ed creatures,  who  escaped  the  swords  of  their  conquerors, 
sought  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  woods  which  skirt  the  Daei- 

per,  for  an  extent  of  five  wcrsts.    There  these  desolate  beings,  .    ^  . 
wounded,  starving,  and  naked,  laid  them  down  uuder  the  fro-'- 
zen  t|iicket8«  and  soon  forgot  the  desertion  of  their  leader  and 
their  own  miseries  in  the  sleep  of  death.' 

The  author  aliowa  that  Dayoust,  instead  of  taking  to 
flight  like' his  master,  'manitained  his  character  of  general 
to  the  last,*  and  did  not  recede  a  step  ^  until  the  total  des- 
truction of  his  diirision  and  the  flight  of  the  few  who  sur- 
'  vived,  drew  him  along  with  them  into  the  woods/  The 
corps  ofl^ey  was  cut  off  by  th^  djestmction  of  that  of 
Davoust,  and  appears  to  have  experienced  nearly  a  siinl- 
lar  fitted  Ney  bad  pressed  forward  with  confidence  and 

*  arrived  within  hall  a  cannon  shot,  of  the  Russian  batte*  . 
ries,'  which  were  disposed  so  as  to  command  the  only 
passage  to  Krasnoj  by  the  highway^  when  he  .reoeiv* 
ed  a  '         * " 

*  summons  to  surrender.  At  this  he  laughed,  still  believing  that 
the  troops  he  now  saw  were  at  the  best  but  a  smaH  detachment. 

Je  sanrai  me  faire  jour exclaimed  he,  and  rushed  to  put  in- 
to execution  his  determination. 

*  The  answer  to  this  reply  was  immediately  made  by  the  Rus- 
sian guns,  and  then  indeed  was  he  convinced  of  his  mistake. 
He  saw  his  men,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces  from  the 
cannons  mouths,  fall  in  whole  ranks,  but  the  instantaneous 
slaughter  did  not  check  the  resolution  either  of  tlie  soldiers  or 
their  commander.  The  surprise  only  seemed  to  elicit  the  full 
blaze  of  their  couiage,  and  they  charged  upon  tbe.hattenes  with 
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tli<»  most  furious  iijip*  t  uositv.  The  cfirnaj^e  was  dreadful: 
sliowrrs  of  grape  mowed  down  Ir.indi cds,  but  still  the  vacuum 
was  filled.  A  valour  worthy  of  the  uobJest  caii  >e  was  exhibited 
by  columu  after  column  pressing  towards  the  buLlenes,  to  glory 
Qr  the  grave/  . 

«  •  Tbie  wretched  survivors  follovved  the  track  in  the 
mow  yet  left  them  by  the  fugitives  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
fled  iotothe  woods.  Ney  crossed  .the  Boristhenes  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  these  thickets,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  conquerors 
his  colours,  cannoDf  and  baggage/  ^ 

When  Bonaparte reach^  Orcha,  in  his  rapid  flight,  he 
leinted  that  hi8  magazines  at  Minsk  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Admiral  Tchitchagoff.  He  had  not  evacuated 
Orcbalongf  before  it  was  entered  by  the  Cot^'^^cks.  For- 
lane  fnv cured  Bonaparte,  personally,  as  much  in  his  flight 
tttm  Moaoow  as  in  that  from  Egypt ;  and  he  is  perhapls 
doomed  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  by  some  more  cere* 
monious  weapon  than  the  Cossack  spear.  If  Bona- 
parte escaped,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  vigilant 
pursuit  on  the  part  of.Platoff.  -of  Tchitchagoff,  or  of^ 
Vigtenstein.  Vi^lenstein  nearly  came  up  with  Bona- 
parte at  the  moment  of  his  crossing  the  Bere/ina  ;  over 
which  two  bridges  had  been  thrown.  We  shall  quote  the 
author's  account  of  the  passage  of  this  river  by  Napoleon 
and  his  suite,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  misery,  which 
overtook  thousands  of  his  followers  at  this  point.  The 
.  description  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  in  the  present 
work.  The  horrors  which  it  details,  and  the  sufterings 
which  were  endured,  were  so  great  as  to  render  all  exag- 
.geratioii  impossible;  and  therefore  we  here  give  our  au- 
thor credit  for  fidelity  of  repi  esentation. 

*  The  instant  the  work/  (nieauing  the  bridge)  '  was  passable 
ih^  im^^Xmui  Emperor  of  tht  French  ordered  over  a  snOieient 
number  of  his  guards  to  render  the  way  tolerably  sale  fiuui  im- 
mediate tiiolestation ;  and  the  moment  that  was  ascertained  he 
followed  ^vilh  his  suite  and  principal  generals,  a  promiscuous 
crowd  oi  soldiers  pressing  after  him.  The  bridge  was  hardly 
cleared  of  his  wc;ight  and  of  that  of  his  chosen  companions^ 
when  the  rush  of  fugitives  redoubled.  No  order  could  be  kept 
with  the  hordes  that  poured  towards  its  passage  for  escape  and 
life,  for  the  Russians  were  in  their  lear ;  the  thunder  of  «;  Vigten- 
stein wiis  rolling  over  their  heads^  No  pen  can  describe  the 
confusion  and  the  horror  of  the  scenes  which^ ensued*  The- 
French  army  had  lost  its  rear-guaid,  and  they  found  themselves 
at  once' exposed  to  all  the  operations  of  the  vengeful  enemy. 
On  the  right  and  on  the  left  there  was  no  escape;  cannon,  bay- 
onets, and  sabres,  menaced  them  ou  every  side;  certain  death 
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'  .       *  •  • 

wai  on  Ibeir  rear ;  io  their  front  alone  was  there  any  hope  of 
safety;  and, frantic  with  the  desperate  alternative,  thousanrts 
upon  thousands  flen  to\v^ii(!s  th<»  Rerezina,  some  plunging  into 

v  the  river,  but  must  ilirectin^  tin  ii  step^  to  the  newly  construct- 
ed bridges,  'which  heenaed  to  otler  theru  a  passage  from  their 
enemies.  Misery  had  lonij  (iisitriianized  the  French  army,  and 
in  the  present  dismay  no  voice  ol  order  was  heard  ;  the  tumult 
was  treineudous,uas  destructive  of  each  other,  as  the  despairing 
wretches  pressed  forward  and  struggled  for  precedence  in  the 

'  momenrof  escape.  - 

'  VigteDstein  stood  in  horror;  Tiewiiig  this  chaos  of  human 
misety;  to  dose  it  at  once  in  death  or  in  oajNtuJatiott  was  the 
wishof  his  brave  heart:  but  the  enemy  was  Ihwtic;  nothing 
could  be  heaid  but  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  cries  of  despair*  ' 
The  wounded  and  the  dying  covered  the  surface  x>f  the  gronnd 
the  survivors  ruslied  in  wild  fury  upon  their  affrighted  comrades 
on  the  bridges.  They  could  not  penetrate,  but  only  press  upon 
a  crowd  at  the  nearest  extremity  ;  for  the  whole  bodies  of  these 
passages  were  so  filled  with  desperate  f  ugitives  that  they  crush-  * 

/  ed  on  each  other  to  suffocation  and  to  death.  Trains  of  artil- 
lery, baggage,  cavalry,  and  waggons  of  all  kinds,  being  inter- 
mixed and  driven  pell-mell  to  one  point,  hundreds  of  human 
beings  were  trodden  down,  lrani])ied  on,  torn  and  mashed  to 
pieces.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  mingled  in  one  mass  ;  self- 
piesemition  was  the  only  stimuins^  and  seeking  thatp  many  a 
despairing  wretch  precipitated  his  comrade  to  destruction,  that 
he  might  find  his  place  on  the  bridge.  Thousands  fell  into  the 
river,  thousands  threw  themselves  into  the  hideous  streomp 
hopti^  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  hut  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  jammed  amidst  the  blocks  of  ice  which  rolled  along 
its  floods,  and  either  killed  in  the  concussion  or  frozen  to  deatb 
by  the  extremity  of  the  cold.  The  air  resounded  with  the  yells 
and  shrieks  (it  was  something  more  horrible  than  cries)  of  the 
dying,  wounded,  and  drowning ;  but  tliey  were  only  heard  at 
intervals,  for  one  continued  roar  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens,  of 
the  Russian  nriillery  pouring  its  floods  of  dcatbful  retribution 
on  the  heads  of  the  desolators  of  its  country.  Welcome  indeed 
were  the  deaths  it  sent;  few  were  his  pangs  who  fell  by  th|e  ball 
or  the  sabre,  compared  with  his  torture  who  lay  mangled  be- 
neath the  crowding  feet  of  bis  comrades,  who  expired  amid  the 

.  Crashing  honors  of  a  world  of  ice.  But  the  despair  of  these 
ftted  wretches  was  not  yet  complete.  ■  The  h^  which  had 
planned  all  these  evils  might  yet  be  amongst  them :  and  the 
bridges,  groaning  beneath  the  Weight  of  their  loads,  were  to  be  > 
lired !  The  d^d  was  done ;  and  still  crowd  upon  crowd  conti- 
•  sued  to  press  each  other  forward,  choking  up  the  passage  amid 
bursting  flames,  scorched  and  frozen  at  the  same  instant,  till  at 
length  the  whole  sivik  with  a  death-like  noise  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Berezina/ 
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AtSmor^oni,  Bonaparte  resigned  the  command  of  the 
^  armv  to* Mural,  and,  havini;  put  on  a  disguise,  according^ 
to  the  statement  of  our  autiioi  ,  • 

*  stole  with  Caulintourt  into  u  wretched  sledge,  and  })roceede(i 
0vcr  the  snows  as  swiftly'  as  his  fears  would  ciur^  him  to- 
wards Warsaw*  On  the  I7tb  fae  passed  through  Wilna. with- . 
out  hardly  a  miJlatc'a  delay;  and  on4he  evening  of  the  lOfb, 
shtlfefed  his  head  in  safety  in  the  Polish  capital!  The 
final  escape  of  Napoleon  was  known  to  a  very  few  only,  for 
some  tliue  after  it  was  efiected  ;  hut  as  he  shot  through  Wilna 
he  fou^d  it  eipedient  to  see  Ma  ret.  The  conference  did  not 
last  many  minutes^  and  then  be  departed  with  as  nivch  secrecy 

,  and  haste  as  if  a  pursuer  were- in  every  gale/ 
#         Here  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  Robe?*t  Ker  Porter  ;^  but, 
at  parting,  shall  ju^t  remark  that  we  should  have  received 
much  more  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  his  work,  and 
should  have  thought  it  worthy  of  much  higher  commenda- 
tioD  if  it  had  been  less  frothy  and  declamatory.  The^ 
'  worthy  knight  has  all  the  bad  taste  of  the  Delia  Crusca 
school ;  and  we  know  not  a  worse  school  tliat  an  author 
can  frequent  if  lie  wish  to  write  pure  Enj^lish  or  plain 
sense.    We  w  ill  just  adduce  an  instance  or  tw  o  of  the 
aflinity  in  phraseology  between  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  .  , 
and  Delia  Crusca,  An?ra  Matilda,  &c.  Sec.    At  p.  133,  he 
saA's  that,  if  the  pacific  proposal  nf  I^ona|>Ln  re,  when  at 
IVfo^cow,  had  tx^en  accepted,  the  llu^siuu  people  would 
have  been  '  a  nation  f)f  slaves,  plunged  into  a  gulpJi  of  in- 
^  tcllcctual  darkness  more  barren  of  i^ght  lhart  that  of  the  re- 
viotc.^t  hyperborean  hordes.^    1  n  the  same  p.  133,  he  talks 
of  the  ^  sun  of  me7Hal  light  and  personal  libtrl?/ which  rose  • 
with  Alexandf  r'v  neUal  star,''    The  following  is  another 
notable  specimen  of  th(^  Delia  Crusca  foppery  of  phrase. 

*  General  Miloradovitch  ceased  not  to  press  upon  their  left 
flank  w  hile  he  proceeded  with  Piatoif  and  his  clouds  of  the 
Don^  which,  with  a  firrrer  fre  than  ever  shot  from  ihe 
Borra!  Morn^  hung  on  the  corps  of  }*eauharnois.' 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  will  probably   think  us  very 
sour  rurmudi^ooTr^  foi  iinding fault  with  his  ^  Boreal  Morn^ 
but  ue  cannot  conipliment  the  knight  at  the  expense  of 
taste  and  of  truth. 


Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  John  Home  Tooke,  interspersed 
with  Original  Documents.     By  Alexander  Stephens^ 
'  Esq.    Of  the  Jlonourtdde  Socidj/  of  (he  Middle  Teni' 
pie,    London:  1813,.byo. 2  vols.  £1.  48. 

W£  have  perused  these  memoirs  of  Mr.  Tooke  with 
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considerable  satisfaction.     We  ha  vis  not  indeed  been 
much  edified  by  the  remar  ks  of  his  biographer,  which  are 
trite  and  common-place  ;  nor  have  we  been  miichbciiclited 
in  point  of  erudition  by  the  display  which  he  occasionally 
makes  of  bis  learning,*  which  is  evidently  of  the  most 
superficial  kind;  nor  have  we  been  at  all  delii^hted  by  the 
beauties  of  his  st^le ;  for  Mr.  Stephens  oiien  excites  our 
disgust  by  the  inflation  t  ot  his  phraseology  and  the  gew- 
gaw of  his  rhetoric.    Mr.  S.  appears  to  have  profited  hut 
little  from  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Tooke  in  precision  of 
languaj»e  or  simplicity  of  taste.    But,  notwithstanding^  the 
numeious  detects  both   in    diction  and  in  manner,  in 
comp  sition  niul  an  angement,  which  will  readily  strike 
every  impartial  iiulj^e  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  we 
have  still  perused  it  on  the  whole  with  «o  much  pleasure 
as  to  be  less  disposed  to  censure  than  to  commend.  What- 
ever may  be  the  want  of  skill  in  Mr.  Stephens  as  a  mastei' 
artist, he  has  brought  together  a  variety  of  valiiable  mate- 
rials, many  of  which  are  very  important  in  an  historical 


*  In  a  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  90,  Mr.  Stephens  hnvin^  inentioneda  dissertation  on 
the  *  Essay  on  Woman,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kedfjell,  speaks  oi  itas  'written 
after  the  manner  of  SuetoniuB,  the  latter  of  whomtf  mtrfto  have  exposed 
the  brutal  appetites  of  the  Ca;sars;  with  all  the  licentiousnrss  and  ex- 
travagance in  wliicii  th' y  livci!.'    This '>:h o'.vs  Mr.  Stephens' intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  historians  otRumc.    But  the  most  notable  instance  of 
Mr.  Stephens's  clasrical  prnfundity  wilt  be  found  in  Vol;  ii.  992^  vhere  he 
tells  us  that  Mr.  WiHces  *  erected  an  altar  to  gratitude  and  the  city  qf  Lon- 
don, in  a  h«.autiful  and  romantic  inland  ^the  Isle  of  Wiir1<^)  not  unworthy  . 
the  praise  of  the  poet  Tiitu'Jus ;  an  tdilioa  of  uhose  sonneiSf  constituted  one 
'  of  the  last  iaboors  of  hU  varie^^ated  life.*   We  have  seen  an  edition  of 
Catullus  by  Mr.  Wilkes;  but  tiiis  is  the  first  lime  that  «e  ever  heard  of  his 
editing  TihuUus i  aad^  what  is  more  extraordinary)  that  TibuUus  was  a  wri- 
ter <i{  sonnets,        '    '  ^ 

f  The  following  Instance  amongst  many  others  will  show  how  happily  Mr. 
Stephens  can  avoid  any  thinjf  like  foppery  or  extrava^  aice  in  his  phraseology. 
*♦*  Perhaps  it  might  be  cany  ingthc  spirit  cf  spci  ulatiun  too  f.r,  to  suppose 
that  young  Hornc' bad  been  mutu/^W /;^  nvi>r(;a-tma/{o// luyuUyy  and  Jirst 
emghi  theKobfflameoffTetdamat  Leicester  Houfe }  the  altars  of  which  then 
smoked  continualiy  xviih popular  incmsc,  tohile  strains  were  chaunted  to  liberty  by 
the  best  poets  of  the  aj^c,  wortliij  of  the  days  of  ffnrmotUits  and  ArufiK-Jfon.* — • 
If  this  be  sense,  what  is  nonsensel  and  if  it  be  beauty,  what  is  deiormity  i 
In  vol.  t.  46—49,  Mr.  SUqpheos  affects  to  ponrtray  Uie  Character  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Chatham)  and  ft  rare  r^tt&  hehas  made  of  it,  as  the  following  touches 
will  prove.    *  His  nose  is  said  fo  hnve  resemhied  the  bcal;  of  an  eagle;  his 
.  look  was  fascination;  his  eye  suddenly  transjixing  with  its  li^/dningt  seemed  to 
.  destroy  the  vietim  htfere  At«  Itps hadpronaShc^  U*  final  ^wm?         *  A  tongue 
that  could  Iry  turns  drop  himcy  or  disHl  venom  } — a  voice,  the  varying  tones  of 
wlfjch  seemed  equaiiy  calculated  to  communicate  delight  by  their  music,  (ft 
oppulf  ierrifyf  and  overawe f  with  thtir  mimic  thunders.'    VVho  will  henceforth 
say  tbat  Mr.  Stephens  is  not  a  complete  master  of  the  renowned  art  of  ^  bom« 
hmi,  or  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  tpHt4ht,  eixrs  tff  the  grmndtn^s  f 
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point  of  view,  and  firom  the  light  which  the/  throw  m  th9- 

politics  of  the  present  reign. 

Though  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  ma^  not  be  dowpd  amongst 
the  principid  actors  on  the  political  theatre  diiriiig  ue 
last  half  century,  jet  he  has  certainly,  from  the  coomnence*.  ' 
roent  of  his  career  to  the  close  of  his  life,  been  the  means 
of  strong  and  vigorous  excitement  both  in  the  government  - 
'and  the  people.   His  influence  has  been  strongly  felt  and 
.   widely  aiffused;  and  has  successively  vibrated,  with  more  , 
, '  or  less  energy,  is  the  cabinet,  the  senate,  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  people  at  large.    When  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was 
Ae  auxiliary  of  Wilkes  and  unremittingly  active  in  pro- 
curing his  election  and  re-election  in  opposition  to  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  court  and  of  the  parliament  of  that  day, 
the  vicar  of  Brentford  at)peared  to  rival  the.power  of  his 
royal  neighbour  at  Kew.    When  the  corporation  of  the 
.city  of  London  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  mea- 
sures of  his  government  in  language  more  |dain  and  re- 
proof more  indignant  than  courtiers  often  use,  or  sove- 
reigns often  hear,  Mr.  Home  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  organ  through  whom  tliis  extraordinary  admo- 
nition issued,  as  it  was  the  production  of  his  pen*  And 
when. the  lord  mayor  of  that  day  answered  the  monarch 
fiice  to  face,  this  bold  and  unexampled  proceeding  was  sug- 
gested by  the  subject  of  these  memoirs;  and  the  very 
address,  which  Beckford  uttered .  on  that  ever  memorable 
occasion,  was  of  his  composition.  ' 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  may  be  considered  in  three  lights,  or 
under  three  characters :  as  a  divine,  a  politician,  and  a 
philologist.  In  the  two  last  he  is  better  known  than  in 
the  first,  and  his  name  is  the  object  of  more  resplendent 
celebrity.  But  there  was  a  period  when  he  made  no  con- 
'  temptibie  figure  as  a  nWni-ter  of  the  established  church  : 
and  when  the  vicar  of  Brentford  appeared  to  enjoy  more 
influence  than  the  bisliop  of  his  diocese. 

For  more  than  ten  years  Mr.  II erne  was  as  regular  and 
exemplary      raost  of  his  order  in  the  discharge  of  his 
,    spiritual  iunctions.    .And,  hence,  he  appears  to  hnvn  been 
selected  by   two  neighbouring  gentlenn  ii,  at  different 
times,  to  accompany  their  sons  to  the  continent.    Our  , 
author  mentions  that  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Horne  in  the 
♦   pulpit  '  were  plain,  perspicuous,  and  practical,  tending  to 
remind  his  audience  of  their  duties  to  God,  their  neigh-  , 
bour,  and  themselves.'    As  a  proof  of  the  popularity  ©r 
his  preaching  and  of  the  impression  which  it  made  on 
those^  by  whom  it  was  henrdy  Mr.  Stephens  says  that  on  ooe^ 
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•  occasion,  altar  officiating  in  St  FaaPa  chorch  in  Goyenl 
.  ijhtrden,  be  liad  no  sooner  ifeseended  from  the  pulpit  than 
two  vell-dressed  females  followed  him  into  tbe  Testij, 
ivben  the  dito  of  them  told  him  that  her  niece  had  been 
much  affected  bj  the  discourse  which  she  had  just  heard ; 
and,  as  she  had  been  troubled  with  doubts  on  particuhur 
topics,  ^'^ished  to  have  *them  removed  by  so  learned 
and  sagacious  a  divine*  Mr.  Home  exerted  himself  so^ 
successfully  on  this  occasion,.,  that  he  extricated  the 
lady  from  her  skeptical  perplexities,  and  left  her  fixed  in 
l|er  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England. 
^  Mr.  Stephens  tells  us,  voLi.  p.  87,  that  <  U  was  in  mih&» 
dox  and  doeirinai discourses  that  he,'  (Mr.  Home)  ^  chiefly 
excelled.*  This  at^unt  of  Mr.  Home's  preaching  is  not 
quite  in  unison  with  what  hisbiogmpher.had  said  a  little 

llAf}>wA*n   5t7   ^tin*  (Ilia 


perspicuous,  practical  dbcourses,*  are  usually^  very  di^ 
ferent things  6rom  ^orthodox  ^nd  doctrinal  discourses;* 
and  if  Mr.  Home  ^carefully  abstained  from  controversial 
points,*  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  also  abstained  from 
all  discussion  of  what  are  called  orthodox  doctrineS| 
for  those  kre  the  very  points  around  which  theological 
controversy  kindles  most  heat,'  and  flames  with  most 
zeal.  "  \ 

.  Mr.  Stephens  notices  one  printed  sermon  of  Mr.  Horne*% 
#hich  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  religious  tract  which  he 
ever  published.'  -  His  biographer  makes  some  extracts 
'  from  this  discourse. ^We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  peculi* 
arities  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  theological  opinions  in  a  later 
period  of  his  life;  but  he  appears  to  have  b^en  impressed 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity;  and 
as  this  was  probably  a  source  of  much  pledsureable  reflec- 
tion to  himself  and  was  productive  of  kind  conduct  to 
others,  we  should  deem  it  impertinent  to  enquire  whether 
his  creed  still  retained  any  of  the  fiivourite  dogmas '  of  any 
^  sect.  ^ 

It  was  in  1768  when  Wilkes  became  a  candidate  to  re« 
present  the  county  6f  Middlesex,  that  Mr.  Horiie  first 
.  appeared  in  good  earliest  as  an  important  actor  on  the 
political  theatre.  In  adopting  this  resolution  to  support 
the  cause  of  Wilkes  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  court 
s  JMid  the  whole  combined  efforts  of  the  government,  he  - 
made  a  sacrifice  of  all  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  promotion, 
'9t  of  personal  interest  on  the  altar  of  bis  patriotism« 
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And  that,  at  this  period,  he  enjoyed  a  fair  and  indeed  a  * 
brilliant  prospect  of  preferment  in  the  church,  and  probably 
of  attaining  some  of  its  higher  dio^nities,  wo  may  infer  not 
merely  from  the  abilities  which  he  possessed  and  froin  the 
reputation  vv  liich  he  had  acquired  as  a  minister  of  the  es-  ' 
taDlishment,  but  from,  what  is  usually  more  conducive  to 
clerical  advancement,  his  near  connection  with  a  person 
who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  sovereign.    One  of  Mr. 
Home's  sistei-s  had  man  led  a  Dr.  Demainbray,  who  had 
assisted  in  the  education  of  his  present  majesty,  'and  . 
was,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  'always  treated  witli  particular  - 
attention.'    While  a  boy,  Mr.  Ilorne  himself  had  been 
introduced  at  Leicester  House  by  means  of  Dr.  Demain-  * 
•bray,  '  and  was  accustomed  to  play  with  his  present  ma-  - 
jesty,  who  was  exactly  two  years  younger  than  himself, 
once  or  twice  a  week.'    It  is'  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hprne  Tooke  to  mention  this  circumstance,  because 
it  fornishes  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness ;  and  shows  that 
when  he  entered  on  the  path  of  politics^  he  relinquished 
prospects  of  comfort  and  afHueUce. 

Mr.  Home  proved  a  zealous  and  powerful  auxiliary  on 
the  part  of  Wilkes ;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
•f  his  election. 

'Scarcely allowing  himself  time  for  the  usual  refreshments 
which  nature  requires^  he  jwas  empioved,  sometimes  on  foot,  and 
sometimes'oo  horseback^  io  canvassing*  the  county,  enumerat- 
ing the  merits  and  the  safieriDgs  of  Mr.  Wilkes^  palliating  his 
enrofs,  add  apoloja;ixing  for  hh  follies.  Such  dai^ted  and  nn« 
ceasing  exertions  were  attended,  with  c<nrrespondent  effects ; 
but  so  notorious  was  the  poverty  of  th^  candidate,  .who  had 
been  lately  repulsed  in  his  attempt  to  represeut  the  metropolis, 
that  he  did  not  j)ossess  citlier'  money  or  credit  suthci  'it  to  open 
a  single  house  at  the  usual  place  (d  election.  Thi^  dehciency 
was  instantly  supplied  by  the  euthusiasra  of  Mr.  Home,  who 
pled  ged  himself,  on  that  occasion,  to  the  amount  of  all  that  he 
was  uoith  in  the  world,  and  thus  ohtained  the  two  best  inns  at 
BrenlloFd.  It  was  he  who  infused  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit 
and  ability  into  the  conuuittecs  for  managing  the  contest;  it 
was  he  who,  sometimes  in  company  with  the  popular,  candidate^ 
*  and  sometimes  by  himself,  addressed  mrge  bodies  of  the  elee- 
tbrSyWho  had  been  collected  in  different  places  for  that  purpose. 
In  short,  in  opposition  to  calculation,  and  as  if  to  set  experience 
and  precedent  at  defiance,  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  fortune  was  des- 
paiate,  and  whose  person  wasiiable  every  .moment  to  be  seized 
by  a  tipstaff,  proved  finally  successful.  In  consequence  of  a 
generous  burst  of  indignation,  excited  by  a  clergyman  of  the  - 
^Chansh  of  £ngland^  whose  whole  income  .arose  out  .  of-  a  small 
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liaiiefiae,  the  Utter  -Ikm-  suddenljr,  as  if  by  magic^  IoqmI 
aeassto  return  an  outlaw,  as  kmight  of  mt  tfaife  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  by  .votes  o£r  a  great  mi^ty  of  free- 
holders.' ^ 

After  this  period.  Mr.  Uoroe  seems  for  severs^  jearg' 
to  ha?e  been  tossed  on  a  son  of  strife ;  but  it  would  take 
vp  too  much  of  our  time  to.  enumerate  ail  the  details  of 
political  warfare  which  successively  ottupied  his  mind 
a&Ainflaaied  his  zeal.    In  1769  he  charged  the  Right 
Hon*  George  Onslow,  who  was  then  oiie<  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  with  having  accepted  one  thousand  pounds 
as  a  bribe,  in  order  to  procure  a  certain  lucrative  post  in 
America  for  a  Mr.  Bums.   This  accusation  became  the 
subject  of  a  proflecutlon  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Onslow  ia  the  « 
Ibllowingyear. 

*  The  trial  took  place  at  Kingston,  on  Friday,  April  6,  1770, 
before  Sir  William  Biackstone,  and  a  common  jury,  of  the 
county  of  Surrey.' 

On  this  occa^^ion  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  on  account 
of  some  legii  l  informaUties.  But  a  new  trial  was  granted, 
which  came  on  at  the  ensuing  Surrey  assizes,  before  Lord 
Mansfield  and  a  special  jury,  when  a  verdict  was  found 
ior  the  plaintiff  witn  four  hundred  pounds  damages. 

'  Undaunted  at  the  residt,  and  doublless  rejoicing  at  an  op- 
portunity of  eoiitending  with,  and  perhaps  ioilinff  this  learned 
and  eloquent  judge  at  his  own  we:ipous,  Mr.   iiorne  determin- 

.  e(i,to  appeal  to  a  superior  tribuual.  Accordingly,  on  November 
8j,  1770,  a  rule  was  moved  for  in  the  court  of  common  pleas» 
to  show  cause  whjr  the  second  verdict  should  not  be  8^  aside, 
and  the  d6th  of  the  same  m9ntfa  was  the  day  appointed  for  an 
argument  on  the  question,  before  the  twelve  j  udges*  * 

*Mr.  Serjeant  dlynn,  on  this  occasion,  re-stated  his  ibmer 
reasons  with  his  usual  ability,  and  insisted,  that  the  last  jury  had 
acted  not  only  under  mis-direction  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  but 

'  that  the  latter  had  delivered  a  charge  to  them,  in  express  viola- 
tion of  the  received  princij^les  of  law.  As  this  was  deemed  a 
point  ofi^reat  iiiiportance,  to  prevent  n  hasty  decision,  nnd  give 
ample  time  for  del iberation,  final  judgment  was  adjourned  until 
next  term.  On  the  recurf*  iice  of  that  peritid,  the  judsjes^  on 
April  17,  1771,  finally  and  unanimously  declared  in  favour  of 
the  defendantiL  in  cOnsetpience  of  which  the  second  verdict  wa» 
set  abide. 

/This,  of  course,  afforded  no  small  exultation  to  Mr.  Horne 
who  bad  directed 'and  superintended  the  pioeeedin|s :  a»  be  bid 
thus  pubHcly  proved,  in  the  fsuce  of  the  whole  nation^  that  the 
lord  chhsf  justice^^  great  and  able  as  he  assuredW  was,  could  mot 
be  considered  as  infallible :  and  from  this  day  rorward,  be  took 
every  epportunity  to  arraign  the  conduct,  underrate  the  talents^ 
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ind  oppose  the  opinions  of  that  celebrated  man.  Nor  did  hii 
reteDtaieot  oguost  Mr.  Ontlow  end  here ;  for  be  opposed  hini 
«t  the  next  general  election,  and  being  indefatiaable  in  his  can- 
vass of  tbe  county,  and  a  roan  of  no  common  innuenoe»  contribn^ 

ed  not  a  little  to  prevent  his  return/ 

The  '  Society  for  supportin*^  the  Bill  of  Rifi^hts,'  was 
f^^tahlished  in  1769.  Mr.  Stephens  says  that  ]\lr.  Home 
*  may  be  cwri-idered  as  the  founder.'  This  society  made 
a  salutary  and  powerful  imj>i  o>sion  upon  the  public  mind 
durinjj  the  short  time  of  its  continuance.  But  Wilkes 
wished  to  c  ontract  the  dispersed  streams  of  its  bounty, 
which  were  desi;;ned  for  the  laost  patriotic  purposes,  into 
a  reservoir  for  his  personal  emolument ;  and  a  fund  for 
supply in<^  his  wasteful  prodi^lity.  Tbis  attempt  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  society  :  and  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  occasioned  a  rupture  betweeu  Wilkes  and  tbe  subject 
of  these  memoirs. 

We  have  no  intention  of  analyzing  the  angty  corres- 
pondence which  ensued  between  Horne  and  his  formid- 
able antagonist;  but  we  must  say  that  the  impressioir, 
which  the  perusal  has  left  upon  our  minds,  is,  that  there 
was  more  patriotic  probity  in  Ilorne  than  in  Wilkes;  and 
tliat  liioiij^h  the  latter  had  more  agreeable  convivial  qua- 
lities, the  tbrnier  had  more  rii^id  virtue,  and  was  animated 
by  a  more  genuine  love  of  liberty.  Ilorne  considered  the 
great  cause  in  which  Wilkes  was  engaged  as  involving  the 
dearest  inteiT-ts  of  constitutional  freedom,  whilst  he  se- 
cretly lamented  the  want  of  integrity  in  the  individual. 
If  this  want  had  not  been  so  HarinsT,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  great  reform  would  have  been  effected 
in  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod. All  circumstances  seemed  to  conspire  to  favour  thig 
event.  The  people  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  ;  and  his  present  majesty  was  much  more  un« 
popular  tliaii  he  has  ever  since  been.  But  the  private 
Tices  of  Wilkes  operated  as  a  fortunate  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  court ;  and  the  profligacy  of  the  patriot,  whilst  it 
producf  d  a  fatal  schism  amongst  the  friends  of  liberty, 
served  tu  streiiotlieu  the  imbecility  of  the  minister, 
and  to  extenuate  Ike  then  general  abhorreuce  of  ih» 
king. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Stephens  in  thinking  that  thecorres- 
pondcnce  between  Horne  and  Wilkes  contains  *roany  in- 
teresting passages;'  and  it  certainly  elucidates  the  temper 
and  feelings  of  the  times.  Though  Horne  displayed  more 
arg;ument  than  his  adversary  in  this  war  of  words,  yet  the 
stream  of  popular  favour  ran  with  Wilkes  rather  than 
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%vltli  I  f  orne.  Indeed  owin^  either  to  the  wit  or  thefeliolf 
of  Wilkes^  his  adversary  became  for  a  time  an  ob|ett 
of^i^reat  popular  odium  and  animosity;  but  he  still. retain-- 
ed  several  friends  of  considerable  respectability  and  worthy 
whose  cordial  regard  and  zealous  support  were  an  ample 
Gompensutionfor  the  desertion  of  the  multitude. 
'  <  NotwUbstandin^/  says  Mr.  StefriieDSy  'the  frequent  public 
contests  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  Ivad  en;»ross€d  much 
of  his  lime,  und  nearly  ruined  his  fortune,  they  did  not  render 
liim  unmiudfui  of  academical  hoDours.  He  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Cambn<!<^e,  in  1771,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  uf  Arts.  On  this,  as  on  all  similar  occasions, 
his  political  creed  pit)ved  highly  injurious  to  his  pretensions  ; 
for  Mr.  Pa  ley  opposed  the  very  moderate  claims,  now  urged,  in 
consequence  of  bis  disapprobation  of  some  violent  passages  in 
the  recent  correspondence  with  Mr*  Wilkes.  .  This  gentleman, 
afterwards  so  emmcnt  in  the  literary  world,  was  supported  by 
Mr.' Hnbbard,  of  Emanaet'College ;  biit,  ^  the  other  hand,  the 
doctors  Beadon  and  Jebb,  both  men  of  considerable  iufluenre^ 
stoatly  contended  that  Mr.  Horne,  while  resident  at  St.  John's 
College,  had  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety^  and  was 
distingubhed  alike  by  the  ardour  of  his  genius  and  the  purity  of 
bis  morals.  He  was  arcordini^lv  admitted  master  of  art.*?,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Bromley,  afterwards  I.ord  Mum  ford,  had 
joined  the  two  former  in  their  dissent.  It  was  tiuis  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  every  inch  of  his  way  through  the  whole  course 
of  a  long  and  busy  liie,  which,  indeed  bad  become  almost  one 
continual  series  of  agitation  and  inquietude.  But,  dn  the  other 
baud,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  acquired  an  accession  of 
strength  by  constantly  contending  against  the  stream.  Conti* 
nnai  opposition  sharpiened  his  wit  and  talents,  gave  him  at  once 
a  t^ste  tor,  and  an  ascendency  in,  business ;  nay,  if  we  are  to 
believe  some,  his  disappointments  were  at  length  rendered  so 
frequent,  as  never  to  be  nneKpected,  and  not  always  dis-  ^ 
pleasing.' 

Thejiublication  of  the  debates  in  parliament  did  not- 
become  general  till  the  period  of  the  proceedings  relative 
toWflkes.  In  1771  the  House  of  Commons  which  bad 
always  hitherto  considered  the  practice  as  a  high  indignity 
and  a  notorious  violation  of  their  privileges,  came  to  a  se* 
Iries  of  resolutions  on  the  subject.  On  this  occasion  Mr« 
Horne  exerted  himself  with  great  promptitude  and  energy; 
and)  if  he  did  not  extort  an  acknowledged  concession  of 
^  theri^^ht,  he,  at  least,  induced  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the 
practice.  We  consider  Mr.  Home's  exertions  at  this 
iuncture,,as  constituting  a  very  bright  portion  of  his  pub- 
lic Itfei  and  00  entitling  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  lovera 
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0f  British  liberty,  which  is  intimateljr  connected  with  a 
fidr  and  lull  report  of  all  that  paam  in  parliament.  Bj 
tluB  meeRB  folly  ig,  iil  some  measure,  ahished,  and  corrop* 
tion  awed.  The  high  judicature  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament,  with  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  senators  in 
each,  are  brought  before  the  still  higher  tribunal  of  public 
opi  vioN,  which  is  founded  on  the  press.  We  shall  there- 
fore be  a  little  more  full  in  our  extracts  from  the  part  of 
Mr.  Stephens's  work,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Horne,  m  endeavourinfj  to  secure  to  thn  people  the  pos- 
session of  this  inestiman^e  privilege.  iVIr.  Stephens  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  his  information  on  this  subject 
from  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Home  Tool<e  himself^ 
which  he  couunitted  to  writing  soon  after  it  had  taken 
place. 

*  Ha\  ini:  con<;iilted  with  thp  liciids  of  the  Shelburno  and  Rock- 
iDgham  |nii  (it  ^,  ti  cn  out  of  place,  he  readily  obtained  the  piO' 
misp  of  a  ^^istaiice  aud  support.  On  this,  he  searched  for  and 
discovered  :i  pi  inter,  resolute  enouch  to  act  in  defiance  of  the 
late  icsulutii.ii  *  of  one  house  of  paiiiaaient,  and  determined  by 
his  meuQs  to  i:arr^  bis  plan  into  immediate  execution.  But  the 
oppositiooy'aftei  more  mature  deliheration,  retracted;  bcini; 
i|rndd  ofi|  defeat  on  the  one  handyand  alarmed,  perhaps,  on  the 
9ther»  at  the  introdttctkm  of  an  engine  which  might  hereafter 

£fOTe  dangerous  to  themselves  when  raiaistets.  Not  in  the 
last  dismayed  by  this  desertion,  which  was  officially  com- 
mumcated  by  Colonel  Barre  and  Mr*  Townsend,  the  author  of 
the  project  determined  to  persevere.  Accprdingly,  confiding 
solely  to  the  intrepidity  of  some  of  the  city  magistrates  Mrhom 
he  had  sounded  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Home  prevnilfd  on  the 
proprietors  of  the  two  newspapers,  called  the  Gazetteer,"  and 
the  "Middlesex  Journal/'  to  violate  the  resolutions  of  the 
hoQse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1711,  by  givinj»  the  debates 
as  usual.  On  this,  as  bad  been  foreseen,  the  commons,  insup> 
jK>rt  of  Iheir  <n\ii  dignity,  commenced  a  series  of  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  here  given,  iu  an  authentic  form,  from  their  own 
journals. 

**  February  a,  1771,  complaint  being  made  to  the  house,  of 
the  printed  new5paper»  intituled  *  the  Gazetteer  and  New  Xhuly 
Advertiso-,'  Fridiiiy,  Feb«  8, 1771,  printed 'ibr  R.  Thompson,  and 
also  of  the  printed  newspaper,  intituled  *  the  Middlesex 
Journal,  or  Chronicle  of  Liberty,'  from  Tuesdav,  February  5, 
to  Thursday,  February  7,  1771,  printed  for  J,  Wheble,  as  (mU- 
representing  the  speeclies,  and  reflecting  on  several  of  the  mem- 
l>prs  of  this  hous*»,  in  contempt  of  order,  and  in  breach  of 
the  pfivjleiife  of  this  lK)u««e.  "  Ordered,  th  a  ihc  said  11.  Thomp- 
son d^^aiiend  liushouiie  upon  Monday  uiufoing  imX;  **ih4^ 
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that  the  said  J,  Whfible  do  attend  this  bouse  upou  Monday 
morniug  next," 

'  As  the  printers  did  not  obey  this  summons,  a  second  was 
issued  on  the  llth  of  February,  a  third  on  the  14th,  and  a  fourth 
oo  the  21st,  it  being  at  the  same  time  resolved,  "  That  the  ser- 
vioe  of  tiie  said  order,  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  same  at  tbe 
Uiwd  place  of  abode  of  tbe  above  named  printer^  be  deemed 
equal  to  personal  service  and  be  good  service.^  As  they  still 
proved  contumiTGioasy  the  messenger  was  call^  in,  and  on  his 
eiamination^  reported,  that  being  informed  repeatedly  by  their 
servants  they  were  not  at  home,  he  had  showed  the  original  or- 
ders for  the  attendance  of  their  respective  masters,  and  lefl 
copies  of  the  same  with  them.  On  this,  it  was  resolved,  "That 
the  said  John  Wheble  and  II.  Tliompson  be,  for  this  contf^mpt, 
<  in  not  obeying  the  orders  of  this  house,  for  their  attendance  on 
the  house  this  day,  taken  into  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  arms^ 
or  his  deputy,  attending  this  house/' 

*  On  the  4th  of  March,  the  deputy  Serjeant  at  arms  being  call-       n  *  " 
•    ed  in  to  give  an  account  of  the  service  of  the  orders  of  the  house 
of  Tuesday  la&t,  stated,  that,  although  he  had  .  been  several  ' 
timesattlia  resDective  places  of  abode  of  John  Wheble  and  IL 
^ThooipseB,  ;aiid  had  made  diligent  search  after  theih,  in  order  to 
take  them  Into  custody^  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  ^  ^ 
ther  of  them.    On  this,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  that  an  bumble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma^ 
jesty»  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  his  royal  pro-  | 
clamation  for  apprehending  J.  Wheble  and  R.  Thompson,  with 
a  promise  of  reward  for  the  same."  And  on  the  7th,  Mr. 
Onslow  reported,  that  their  address  of  ^londay  last  had  been 
presented  to  his  majesty,  and  tliat  his  majesty  had  been  gpra- 
eiously  pleased  to  give  directions  accordingly/ 

Mr.  Homo,  on  this  occasion, 
*  applied  to  the  city  ni.igistrate*  to  protect  the  printers,  who  re- 
sided within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Aldermen  Saw  bridge  and  . 
To wnseud,  lioth  members  of  the  house,  declined  their  interven- 
tion. Even  Mr.  Wilkes  himself  was  at  first  appalled  at  the  idea 
4>f  opposing  the  re$<»lutioAs  of  the  commons,  aided  h^  the  pro- 
damatioD  of  the  crowot  and  would  not  promise  his  support. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  he  learn  that  Brass  Crosby,  then  lord 
jna^or,  and  Mr/Aldierman  Oliver,  bad  solemnly  engaged,  to  the 
vicar  of  Brentford,  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than  he 
-▼(^unteered  his  services,  and  acted  thijoughout  with  equal  spirit 
and  ability/ 

Wheble,  the  publisher  of  the  Middlesex  Journal,  was 
apprehended  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  in  the 
London  Gazette,  but  wus  dischargea  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilkes,  whilst  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the 
peiaoa  by  whom  he  tutd  been  apprabeDded.     Mr.  R. 
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Thompson,  another  printer,  was  aUo  appreheniledaiui  dh^ 
chargetl  by  Mr.  Alderman  Oli  ver. 

The  printers,  who  have  been  mentioned  abov^ 
were  » 

*  never  tljen  nor  afterwards  seizerl,  ])rospt  uied,  or  punished  for 
their  conduct  upon  lliisi  occasion ;  svliile  tlie  shenti>  of  Loudon, 
iu  1772,  stated  in  an  address  to  the  livei^,  "  thu*  the  House  of 
Commont  had  taeitl^  aquiesced  in  the  claim  made  by  many  of  our 
mrtby  feUow-citizent  for  |be  oublic  at  large,  that  the  constitueoti 
bave  a  right  to  be  informed  or  the  properaingsof  their  servants 
in  parliament."' 

Since  this  period,  the  debates  have  been  published  with<« 
outfurther  fiiterruption ;  and 

•  thus,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  *  by  the  manly  efforts  of  a  bold  am) 
daring  individual,  neither  clothed  in  the  garb  of  justice,  nor  in 
the  senatorial  robe,  destitute  of  all  the  influence  usually  derived 
from  a  large  fortune,  and  supported  by  nothing:  but  talents  and 
perseverance  aIone>was  this  great  question  decided  in  favour 
|popular  riglifs.* 

One  of  the  reiiiailiablc  circumstances  in  Mr.  Home's  po- 
litical life  was  his  con(ruvt3r>^v  with  Junius,  Junius  nad 
bei'-un  to  write  under  that  signature  on  the  !^  1st  of  Jr^nuary, 
17b9;  but  lie  did  not  mention  Mr.  Home  till  his  iiileenth 
letter,  dated  July  9th,  1771.  The  ground  of  his  attack 
ivat>  Mr.  Horne  ^  isupposed  political  tergiversation,  or  his 
defection  IVora  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  far  as  it  centered  in 
the  person  of  W  ilkes;  and  the  exposure,  to  wiiich  he  was 
reluctantly  forced  of  that  gentlemairs  characteristic  vices 
and  infirmities.  In  this  letter  of  Junius,  Mr.  Home  is  the 
object  of  brief,  but  bitter  and  nialio^nant  animadversion. 
The  writer  affects  to  despise  the  ability  of  Horne  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  shows  that  he  thouj^ht 
him  too  u:reatto  be  contemptible.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Home 
proved  that  Junius  was  not  remarkable  for  his  adherence 
to  veracity ;  aiid  that,  in  thfe  present  instance,  he  had  re- 
course to  falsehood  in  order  to  gratify  his  malignity.  Ju- 
nius totally  failed  in  substantiating  the  charge  of  corruption 
Tvhicb  he  had  wantonly  vented  against  Horne.  As  we  are 
Oil  the  subject  of  Junius,  we  must  here  stop  to  notice  what 
Mr.  Stephens  says,  vol.  i,  p.  414-,  15.  '1  have  been  as- 
sured/ says  he,  'more  than  once,  by  the  subject  of  this 
inemoir,  that  he  absolutely  kncLD  the  author.  To  another 
gentleuiaii  he  lately  added,  "that  he  was  still  alive.".* 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
Junius,  at  Mr.  Home's  own  table,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
^new  the  author,  he  said,  '"Idol"  but  with  such  a  tpnet 
'  and  look  us  precluded  further  enquiry.   If  Mr.  HoroQ 
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Tooke  really  knew  who  Junius  was,  whnt  reason  can  be 
assignee]  wh_y  he  should  have  resobred  not  to  develop  the 
mystery  ?  Some  have  supposed  that  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  autlior  of  the  letters.  But  though 
we  can  readily  give  him  credit  for  a  large  share  of  vanity, 
we  believe  him  to  have  been  iocapable  of  deliberate  im* 
posture. 

In  1773  Mr.  Home  threw  oil  his  clerical  g^irb ;  and  re- 
.  signed  hi'?  living  of  New  Hrentford.    His  design  now  was 
to  be  called  to  tiiebar;  and  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  that, 
on  this  occasion,  four  of  hi>;  friends,  amongst  whom  we 
,  find  the  names  of  Sawbridge  and  Townseno, 
*  agreed  to  present  him,  until  called  to  the  bar,  with  joint 
bonds  for  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  received  most  grate- 
fall^,  but  never  asked  for,  and  never  received  a  shilling  of  this 
annuity  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.* — Vol.  I.  p.  4 18. 
In  vol.  II.  p.  416,  Mr.  Tooke,  in  a  conversation  on  his 
own  affairs,  is  represented  to  have  said^ 
'  that  h$  had  leD^  tlie  cborcb,  and  embraced  the  law,  at  tbe  per- 
suasion pf  Mr.  W,,Tooke,  Vfho  had  made  him  most  ample  pro-< 
mises,  alt  of  which  he  faithfully  iutendcd  to  keep,  hat  was  de- 
terred by  avarice.'  ^ 

In  1777  Mr.  Horne  was  prosecuted  by  the  theo  attorney 
general,  Th'arlow,  for  a  libel  which  had  appeared  in  an 
advertisement  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  subscribed 
with  his  name  more  than  two  years  belbre.  In  this  ad* 
vertisement  the  king^'s  troops  w^re  charged  with  murder 
in  having  killed  several  Americans  in  an  affray  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  The 
trial  took  place  at  Guildl  all  before  Lord  Mansfield,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1777.  Mr.  Home,  who  pleaded  his  own 
eiinse  with  great  acUteness  and  ability,  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  pajr  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounos,  and 
to  undergo  an  imprisonment  of  one  ^ear.  He.was  ac*. 
cordingly  sent  to  the  King's  Bench  pnson  in  St.  George's  ' 
Fields;  bnty  for  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  he  was 
accommodated  with  a  small  house  within  the  rules.  Here 
he  remained  during  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement; 
which  was  considerably  alleviated  by  the  kind  attentions 
Hnd  frequent  visits  of  his  friends,  '  partictilarly  the  alder- 
men Oliver,  Townsend,  and  Sawbrida^e;  toother  wiU| 
Sir  John  Barnard  and  Mr.  Tooke.*  Till  this  period  of 
his  life  Mr.  Home  is  said  either  wholly  to  have  abstained 
from  wine,  or  not  to  hnve  exceeded  a  few  glasses  of  that 
exhilarating  beverage.  But  he  now  begun  to  partake  of 
tjbie^uice  of  the  ^rape  v^ith  less  reserve  than  h^  hii4  4999^ 
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beforn ;  and  from  ikearly  this  time  to  that  of  his  dcafth,  be 
exfx^rieuceii  occaFional  attacks  of  the  "^otit.  During  his 
eonlinemeat  within  (he  precincts  of  the  i>eiicb,  he  pub- 
lished tlie  celebrated  letter  to  Mv.  Duiminaf,  in  which  he 
developed  his  rritical  theory  of  the  iMirlicles.  He  ^aid  « 
that  the  substance  cl  that  letter  and  of  what  he  had  fur- 
ther to  communicate  on  the  subject  of  language,  find 
been  amongst  tl  loose  papers  in  his  closet  for  upwards  of 
twentj  jears.  Mr.  Horne  thcrefori!  mu^^t  ha\e  kid  the 
basis  of  his  far-fem;cd  phiiologicai  lahou]  s  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life.  We  should  like  to  know  precisely  what 
it  was  which  first  turned  his  :i  i  id  to  this  particular  sub- 
ject: 'whether  some  book  wlacii  he  had  read,  or  some 
fort  111  foils  thought  or  discovery  iirst  gave  that  direction  to 
his  ijiiiiologicnl  |)ui\sLiiis.  Whether  we  regard  Mr.  Tooke 
as  an  nr;^;inal  ihinkcr  in  tliis  departniont  of  phi!oio«;v,  or 
Oiily  as  a  peri-oii  wiio  has  profited  hy  the  casunl  hints  of 
others,  which  he  has  expanded  into  a  system,  he  certainly 
d€*serves  a  place  of  high  distinction  among  the  most 
brilliant  luminaries  of  verbal  criticism.  Nur  lave  his 
labours  experienced  a  scanty  or  inadequale  portion  of 
praise;  for  very  rare  have  been  «he  lustafjces  in  which 
•fiiihofars  of  any  seet  or^arty  have  nu  ntioued  his  labours 
with  parsimonious  commendation.  .Even  the  most  bitter 
of  his  political  antaguuists  have  manifested  no  unwilling- 
ness to  do  ample  justice  to  Yn^  critical  sa||;acity  find  eru- 
dition. 

Iq  1779  Mr.  Horne  made  his  first  effort  to  be  called  to 
the  bar ;  but  he  was  rejected  on  no  other  ostensible  groimd 
thin  tbe  preposterous  one^  that  he  had  IfonDerljr  been 
ordained  a  priest.  This  plea  Vould  seem  to  insinuate  tlat  j 
if  man  whonas  once  exefci^  tbe  clerical  foncGons  has 
contracted  sudh  a  taint,  as  renders  bim  un6t  to  become  j\ 
nember  of  anj  of  the  other  professions,  by  which  a  learned 
and  conscientious  man  may  obtain  >  an  honest  livelihood* 
Ur.  Tooke  made  another  attempt  to  be  called  to  the  bar 
at  a  subsequent  perio<l,  which  proved  equally  abortive* 
The  majority,  however  of  the  benchers  on  this  occasion^  ^ 
was  less  than  on  the  preceding^  and  the  question  was  in-  . 
deed  determined  against  him  oqly  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Mr.  Bearcrofl.  Mr.  Baron*  Maseres,  with  his  characleria* 
tic  prohi^  and  plain  dealing,  supported  the  ri^t  of  a 
priest  who  quitted  the  church,  anp  qualified  himself  ibr 
the  bar,  to  become  a  member  of  that  profession,  notwitii* 
aCan^ing  his  pri^vious  exercise  of  eccksiastical  fonctions^ 
If  a  det-gyman  may  practice  as  a  justice  of  thepeacei  and 
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hi  various  other  civil  capacities,  we  see  no  reason  wbj,  if 
he  should  think  it  reasonable  or  feel  it  rig^ht  to  relinquifih 
bis  clerical '  function's  he  should  on  that  account  be  de-> 
darixi  incompetent  to  practise  as  a  banister^  or  become  a 
mendlier  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

la  1780  ^Mr.  Home  hired  and  iiimiiibed  k  bouse  in  ' 
Bieboioiid  Buildings^  Deaa^treeV'Soho.,  About  this' 
period  he  . 

*  veneiiied  his  totercdurse  with  hia  old  friend  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
pasted  much  of  hk  time  at  the-  seat  of  that  Mtlemaa  at 
Paiileyi   *  *  *   <  It  was  at  this  time  too  that  he  bc^camt  a ' 
member  of  the  "  Specolative  Society     the  sole  object  of  wfaioh  » 

^was  philosophical  and  literary  investigation.  Daring  one  of 
4h«  di^cu>sions  that  took  place  there,  he  first  saw,  heard,  and 

*  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Jaine^  Mackintosh.    An  . 
introduction  was,  of  coui  '^p,  readily  effeHed  by  means  of  a 
common  iVieurl ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  liie  debase,  lie  car- 
ried  part  of  tlie  company  hom»' to  Richmond  Buildings^  imd  > 
treated  tiiem  with  d  suppn  nm\  Ch  tmpa^ne.' 

Mr.  Stephens  adds,  that  he  has  laiely  heard  Sir  James  ^ 
Mackintosh  '  dwell  with  rapture  on  his  entertainments  at 
that  period,  and  describe  them  as  '  noctes  Cienae^ue  deo- 
rum. 

'  In  1782  Mr.  Tlorne  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning 
(Lord  Ashburtou)  on  the  great  question  of  parliainentary 
reform,  on  which  subject  Mr.  Pitt  had  lately  inade  a  mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall  not  detail  the 
plan,  which  Mr.  Horne  recommended,  farther  than  to  say 
that  he  proposed  to  tlivitle  England  and  Walt  s  into  five 
hundred  a  a  J  thirteen  districts,  each  of  which  was  to  choobe 
one  representative.  Mr.  Horne  was  no  friend  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  scheme  ot^  annual  parliamunts  and 
universal  suffrage.  Mr.  Stephens  says  thai  he  '  deemed 
it  at  once  weak,  impolitic,  and  insidious.'  Our  author 
tell^  us  that  Mr.  Horne  appi'o\cd  of  the  peace  with  Ame- 
rica, which  was  effected  under  the  au:,pices  of  Lord  SheU 
biu  iie  ;  and  iui  ajjpoars  to  have  been  a  warm  advocate  for 
Mr.  Pitt^  before  the  principles  of  that  gentleman  had  been 
developed  in  the  general  spirit  and  effects  of  his  admi- 
nistration. In  1782  Mr.  Horne  assumed  the  additional 
name  of  Tooke,  at  the  particular  remiest  of  the  proprietor 
of  Purley,  who  had  destined  him  lor  his  heir,  but  whoi 
finally  frustrated  the  hopes  which  he  had  excited. 

In  the  general  election  in  1784:  Mr.  Tooke  supported 
Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  in  opposttbn  to  Mr.  Fox 
with  great  energy  and  auooess.  In  1787  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  reported  marria^  laf  the^Pduce  of  Wales, 
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in  wUdi  he  profeBsed  hkiiseir  willing'  '  to  barter  the  Pa- 
pist marriage  for  the  responsibiHty  ofcouDsellors,  and  the 
independence  of  the  representative  body/  In  ITSS  Mr* 
ToeLe  had  not  withdrawn  bin  aypport  torn  Mr.  Pitt,  or 
mistrudted  the  sincerih^  of  his  promises  to  prodtice  a  par-' 
liameDtaiy  reform.  For  in  this  year  be  publinhed  his 
^  two  pair  of  portraits,'  in  which  he  contrasted  the  real 
or  supposed  virtues,  both  public  and  private,  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  real  or  supposed  viceaof 
IiOrd  Holland  and  Mr.  Fox.  If  Mr.  Tooke  had  been  a 
man  of  sordid  principles,  or  mercenary  mind,  be  might 
certainly  have  enriched  himself  by  these  strenuous  eflforta 
in  behalf  of  the  then  administration.  For,  whatever 
ntghtbeM  r.  Pitt's  defects,  he  certainly  cannot  justly  be 
diarged  with  having  been  backward  in  rewarding  the 
support  or  remunerating  the  services  of  his  partisans. 

Ill  1790  Mr.  H  orne  Tooke  ^became  a  candidate  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Wcstm  inster.  He  had  formerly  opposed  M  r. 
Fox,  and  supported  Lord  Hood ;  but,  on  tne  present  oc- 
casion, ho  was  the  declared  opponent  of  both.'  We  re- 
inem)>er  to  have  heard  some  of  the  specimens  of  his  ora- 
tory on  this  occasion;  and  thou^^h  it  appeared  sufficiently 
plain,  and  liaci  occasionally  much  tartness  and  point,  yet 
it  was  in  gencnil  deficient  in  force  and  animation.  Thi>* 
was  the  first  t^iVort  of  the  electors  of  Wp'^taiinster  to 
choose  an  independent  representative;  and  thon^^h  it  was 
not  successful,  yet  it  tended  to  excite  a  spirit  which  led  in 
the  sequel  to  very  important  const  <[in  nces  ;  and  ultimately 
to  the  election  of  two  repreFontativos,  without  any  of 
the  disorderly  scenes  of  violejice,  proiligacj  and  expence  ^ 
by  which  the  hustings  in  Goveut  Garden  have  so  offep 
been  disgraced. 

*  In  1792  Mr.  Tooke  resigned  the  lease  of  his  honse  in 
Richmond  Buildings  to  ti  friend,'  when  he  retired  to  Wim- 
bledon, where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Tooke  appears  long  to  have  had  a  fondness  for 
horticulture ;  and  his  present  situation  enabled  him  to  in- 
dulge that  innocent  and  praiseworthy  propensity.  His  i 
gardens  at  Wimbledon  '  were  both  lars^e  and  comnio- 
aious,'  and  *  two  fields  enabled  him  to  keep  a  couple  of 
cows.'  His  domestic  circle  was  moreover  enlivened  by  ♦ 
the  company  of  his  two  daughters,  and  by  the  fre((uent 
visits  of  his  friends.  While,  however,  lie  had  withdrawn 
from  the  capital,  he  had  not  abstracted  himself  from  tlio 
turbulent  theatre  of  politics.  His  philological  pursuits 
were  o(l^n  suspended  for  discussions  of  a  more  inyidiou^ 
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Mid  less  tranquil  kind.   The  era  of  the  French  revvlntioii 
appeared  like  the  opening  of  the  bag  in  which  Ulysse*  , 
lield  the  winds.   All  the  bad  passions  were  at  onee  let 
ktose  to  tempest  the  atmosphere,  and  ravage  the  muAm 
<Qf  the  political  world. 

This  important  event,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  if 
we  regard  its  consequences,  of  any  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world,  had  not  long  taken  place  before  it  gave  a  new 
and  energetic  propensity  to  political  speculations  of  all 
kinds.    Mr.  Tooke,  as  well  as  other  persons,  appears  to 
have  thought  this  a  iavoiirahle  epoch  for  effecting  some 
important  reforms  in  the  English  government,  particularly 
ia  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  What-' 
■  ever  might  be  the  sentiments  or  the  designs  of  some  of  tho 
persons  with  whom  Mr.  Tooke  was  associated  in  the  pro- 
secution of  these  objects,  we  think  that  it  was  clearly  e&f/ 
tablidred  on  his  trial  for  high  treason  in  1794,  that  he 
net  extend  his  views  beyond  that  of  a  ieonstitutimitf 
ibrnij  at  once  reasonable  in  principle,  and  moderate  ni 
extent, .  Mr*  Tooke  *  was  meed  by  a  wamintli^tfte 
aeeretary  of  iitate  ear)/  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  MBfi  ' 
1794,  and  coiTveyeda  priioner  to  town,'  He  was,  after- 
wards, confined  for  seTcm  months  in  the  Tower  frevmtAf 
to  his  removal  to  Newj(ate  to  take  Ids  trial  on  a  chflnrj^  of 
high  treason* 

'  During  the  whole  of  his  trial/  says  Mr.  Stephctas,  *whiek 
cootinaed  by  a^ioBraoMnt  for  the  space  of  six  entii^dayi^ 
aeithsr  bis  spirits  nor  his .  resotation  Ibtsook  him  for  a  single 
mamt.  His  usual  good  hmaeor  dtscoverad  itself  by  frequeul 
sallies.  One  cold  night,'  on  retiring  from  the  Old  Bailey  t9 
l^ewgate,  a  lady  advancing  towards  him,  pulled  up  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  put  a  si!k  handkerchief  around 
|iis  neck.  While  employed  in  this  operation,  he  ijail  v  replied,, 
"  Pray,  IVTadam,  be  careful,  for  I  am  rather  tickiiah,  ^tpresea^ 
about  that  pai  ticular  place."* 

We. feel  it  our  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  record  the  foU 
lowing  anecdote  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  George  Hose,  the 
friend  both  of  church  and  state,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
^^ontrast  it  with  that  of  Mr.  Beautu^,  who  was  once  ser 
lected  to  plead  the  cause  of  liberality  and  the  dissenters, 
but  who,  in  this  instance,  pfovcd  himself  eq^ually  destitute 
of  courage  and  of  truth. 

*  When  Mr.  George  Kuse,  who  had  formerly  been  Ins  coadr 
jutor  ia  the  Westminster  election,  and  was  well  acquahited  witi| 
liis  worth  and  talents,  received  9  wbpwna  to  atlSbod  his  trial  af 
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a  wilaess^  tint  gettluM.  ditcnred  to  his  agent,    tiMt  im 
mold  tnvd  eithn  by  da^  or  ii%bt  to  do  him  service.''    Tlua>"  ' 
said  Mr*  Tooke,  od  iieaiifig  ike  cirooniBliMkce^  difwaiKme  of 

hdf  my  rage Oo  the  cootnry,  be  \v9s  e&tienielj  indignant 
at  Mr*  jBeaufo^^'s  assertion,  that  he  koew  nothing  of  bim 
and  contrived  to  mortify  tliat  gentleman,  not  a  little,  by  asking, 
if  he  had  not  complained  !o  !,hn,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  after  all  his 
services,  would  scarcely  return  his  bow!'  I'tiis  question  was 
peculiarly  oflfensive  to  that  gentleman,  although  it  would  be  ri- 
diculous to  believe  that  it  ha^tened  his  death,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  as  asserted  by  all  the  newspapers  of  that  day." 

Mr.  Tooke's  former  friend  in  politics  and  confederate 
in  the  cause  of  reform,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  one  of  the  witoesses 
summoued  on  his  trial. 

*  After  bis  examination,  it  was  observed  bf  Mr.  Tooke's  ne- 
phew, on  their  return  from  court,  "  that  he  had  got  Pitt  down, 
aad  might  ba?e  dooe  note  with  him*^  *'  Yes,  I  might,  John,'' 
mm  the  nply ;  "  but  never  in  my  life  did  I  dioose  to  trample 
OB  a  iiUea  foe.'' 

After  thie  period  Mr*  Honie  Tooke*s  eirtaMtanoea 
irm  veiidered  comfbrtaUey  and  indeed  eompantivelf 
aflliieaC,  bjr  the  ^eneroas  contvibiMions  of  his  fiienda ;  aad 
u  latter  part  of  bit  Ufey  be^  ia  aomb  measuve,  enjojed 
that  learned  leisurO)  wkick  everj  acbekr  is  anxioim  to 
obli^. 

la  1796  Mr.  Toolie  a^ia  offered  biaiidf  a  eaadidala 
for  Westminster ;  and  tnough  he  uras  again  uastteoesBfttli 
be  yet  polled  a  nmch  greater  nilmber  of  raters  than  in 
If 00.  At  this  flection  his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
appeared  in  front  of  the  bostingaoarly  on  tbe  fint  day  of 
ine  poll;  <  and  after  an  elegant  cotTipliroent  to  the  pablia 
▼irtiies,  talents,  and  fortitude  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  gSfVO 
bim  bis  sole  vote.'  In  1797  Sir  Francis  Burdett  bocaniO  a 
constant  visitor  at  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Stephens  says, 
*  X  have  been  given  to  anderstand,  that  during  the  first  yeir  or 
two  of  their  intenroursey  several  of  tbe  Latin  classics  were  pe- 
jnised,  and  many  of  the  favourite  pamges  elQcidated»  eipftained',  • 
and  comnaentrd  upon.' 

-  On  Feb.  [(>,  1801,  Mr.  Tooke  took  his  Rcat  in  the 
House  of  Conimoir-^  as  representative  for  the  borough  of 
Old  Sarum,  for  ^^  hi  h  lion  our  he  was  indebted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Lamellbrd.  I'his  eccentric  nobleman 
had,  it  appears,  conceived  a  strong  regard  tor  Mr.  Tooke  $ 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  his  lordsliip  '  was  accus* 
tomed  to  observe  that  he  had  reaped  more  instrnction,  as 
well  as  more  pleasure,  from  his  conversation,  than  iron* 
that  of  anjf  other  ^person  wiiom  he  had  seen  during  the 
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whole  course  of  his  life.'   Mr.  Stoplms  says  that  before 
Mr.  Tooke  would 

•  engage  under  his  auspices,  he  determined  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  noblemai/,  wliom  he  had  lately  seen,  for  the 
first  time,  through  the  medium  of  a  ueighbour.  He. accordingly 
sat  up  three  days  and  three  nights  with  him,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  consented  to  become  one  of  his  members/ 

Mr.  Tooke  was  .in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  ace  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. '  He  iodk, 
hi»  seat  on  the  16th  ojT February,  1801 ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
May,  ill  the  pame  year*  Mr*  Addinffton,  then  prime  mi-  _ 
luster,  brought  in  a  biU  in  order  to  dedare  all  persona  in 
holy  orders  meli|^ible  to  si  seat  in  the  Commens  house  of 
parliaiiM^  This  bill,  as  Lord  Thurlow  intimated  in  hia 
cmpositioii^  to  it  when  It  was  brought  into  the  Upper 
Housey  was  the  product  of  personal  antipathy*  It  was  aa 
act  djiectfd  ^^gaiaat  a  partu^ilar  indiyidiial ;  and  we  have 
always  considered  it  as  meriting  exedatipn  for  its  cruelty 
and  injustice.  Where  anr  Jt^islative  act  originates  in 
iadiviihial  aoimfsi^i  or  where  it  is  designed  to  harass 
or  tocrinli  an  individual  rather  thanto  prompte  the  piib< 
Vk^puBdf  mt  kaiBW  no  epithets  auQcienw  strong  to  stigi 
matize  the  baseness  of  the  proceeding,  nere^  nowemw 
we  take  leavje  of  Mr*  Tedke  as  a  politkal  character;  aoa 
we  have  ban%  room  left  to  give  an  insperfect  outline  of 
his  social  habits  and  his  domestic  life. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  devoted  the  six^  dwpter  of  his  me« 
moirs  to  '  a  description  of  the  entertoinmenls  at  Wim^ 
bledon,'  and  ^  an  account  ef  some  of  the  compai^.'—- ' 
Mr-  Tooke  i^pears  to  have  practised  hospitalitjr  to  the  ^ 
utmost  extent  of  his  means.  He  kept  a  plentiful  and 
indeed  sumptuous  table,  when  compiM^  with  the  income 
*  out  of  which  it  was  supplied.   There  was  nothing  sordid . 
nor  niggardly  in  his  dii^oeition  i  and  we  believe  that  he  • 
>^    did  many  kind  and  manj  generons  acts.   We  mention  the 
fiiUowing,  because  it  euibitB  his  character  in  a  veiy 
Miiable  l^L   When  he  was  a  boy,  a  poor  woman  on  a 
particidar  oocasiDn,  of  whidi  we  have  not  room  to  detail 
the  circdmstances,  had  aoeommodated  him,  when  drenched 
with  ,  wet,  with  some  dry  linen  and  a  night's  lodging.  At 
a  sabsequemt  period,  when  Mr.  Tooke  had  emerged  into 
public  notice,  amd  was  at  the  lame  living  in  the  rules  of  ' 
the  Beneh,  this  poor  woman  applied  to  him  for  relief  in 
her  distress.    With  this  request  he  ^ot  only  coniplied  bf 
a  tempctary  gratuity,  but  also  made  some  pronaion  for 
her  pernanenl  airport,  by  settling  npon  het  ten  pounds  a 
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war,  which  was  punctually  paid  till  the  time  of  his  de-' 
cease.  This  is  one  of  those  acts  which  rnisrs  man  in  the 
moral  scale  far  abcive  the  scUish  stutesnien  and  blood- 
thirsty conquerors  of  the  day.  Charity  is  said  in  tlie 
good  hook  to  cover  a  niultiiiide  of  sins;  and  we  hope 
tliat  it  will  Ikwo  the  elicct  of  throwin*^  a  veil  of  oblivion 
over  the  more  or  the  loss  ijiliraiities  of  Mr.  Tooke. 

Mr.  Tooke's  Sunday  parties  appear  to  have  consisted 
ofa  motley  and  varied  irroup.  Men  of  rank,  and  tbrtnnej 
and  fashion,  of  classical  erudition,  or  of  hio^h  intellectuat 
attainments,  were  often  min»j^led  with  |)ersoiis  of  coarse 
inaimerfi  or  uncultivated  minds.  In  the  course  of  the 
week  Mr.  Tooke  bad  occasionally  more  select  parties ; 
/snd  his  company  was  sought,  aud  his  conversation  prizecl, 
^  some  who  were  either  adverse  or  indiifereot  to  his  po* 
Mtres* 

^  The  foHowiiiff  are  a  few  miscellaneoos  remarks^  or  vn^ 
cidental  traits  <^  Mr.  Tooke,  iliostratiTe  of  his  nanners, 
aentimenfs,  or  character.  He  said  that 
^Impritonmeot  ibr  debt  was  first  introdaced  in  favow  of  tlie 
laBQiiaj  **  to  enable  tbem  to  bring  tbeir  stewaids  to  - 
Jmst  on  mesne  process,  or  previiMis^  'to  trial,  on  the  sinfiie' 
aalh  of  the  ptafntiff^  originated  in  a  mere  fiction  of  law,  and 
was  an  assamed  power  on  the  part  of  courts  of  justice.  "  He 
Tery  justly  added,  that  "  it  operated  as  aa  illusory  Mtisfaction 
to  the  injured,  coutribnted  to  the  ruin  of  innocence,  as  well  as 
Ibe  triumph  of  guilt,  and  ^vas  essentially  henehciai  to  none  but 
marshals,  turnkey?*,  and  altoniies."  »  *  *  «  j|g  could  re- 
collect wheu  u  merchant  was  a  great,  noble,  and  independent 
cfaardcter,  with  :>niiitvvhat  of  the  stuff  of  the  Greshanis  aud  the 
Barnard's  of  a  former  day  iii  them.  They  were  strangers  at 
court  and  fiercely  jealous  of  a  minister ;  it  was  partly  to  the 
mercbants  of  London  tbat  we  were  indebted  for  tbe  revolution.'^ 
«  •  «  He  had  some  doubts  whether  they,*'  (the  newspapers) 
^  did  most  good  or  harm;  certain  be  was,  ttnit  there  was  no 
greater  enemy  of  public  liberty  than  a  venal  press.  One  cir- 
cumstance was  not  a  little  surprising;  this  was,  that  all  the 
Wrrters»  reporters,  &c.  appertaining  to  all  the  daily  publicationt» 
were,  to  a  man,  in  their  hearts  friendly  to  the  public  canse  t 
and  were  only  prevented  by  the  opposinjj  interests  of  their  eUH 
plovers  from  declaring  loudly  in  heli alt"  of  it." 

Sliakspeare  was  one  of  the  first  books  which  he  had 
read  in  his  youth,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  last 
which  ho  perused  before  Iiis  decease.  He  had  read  hia 
works  w  ljen  only  seven  years  of  age  and  he  wrote 
notes  upon  them  when  he  was  approachinn:      en ty -seven. 

**  It  was  less  as  a  poet  than  a  moralist,  that  he  seemed 
to  delight  in  Shakspeare."     jSo  work»  in       opiaiou,  wa& 
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better  calculated  to  tpR^ch  the  duties  of  private  life,*'  He 
was  a  great  admirer  pf  Fiuclianan^s  work  "  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos."  Being  once  asked  **  if  Machiavel  was  really  a  friend 
to  liberty  V  Tiie  reply  was,  "  What  did  he  uudergo  torture  for 
tlieiil*'  Locke  was.  one  of  bis  favourite  authors.  He  would  ,natp 
however^ allow  any  merit'"  to  Voltaire.  He  rematked  wImb 
Blackstone's  Coflnnentaries  "  first  made  .their  appearamje,  they 
were  esteemed  89  little  fri^dly  to  freedom,  as  to  be  quoted  4Ni 
the  side  of  power;  but  be  had  lived  long  enough  to  find  thtm 
cited  on  the  side  of  liberty."  Mr.  Boswell  once  proposed  to 
make  up  a  breach  which  had  incidental ly  taken  place  between 
him  and  Mr.  Tooke" — on  tlje  express  condition,  that  they  should 
drink  a  bottle  of  wine  each  between  the  toasts.  But  Mr. 
Tooke  would  not  j;ivr  his  assent,  unless  the  Ii<jLior  should  be 
hrandif.  This  was  accordingly  aijreed  to  by  both  parties ;  and 
by  the  time  a  quart  had  been  quaifed,  the  laird  of  Auchioieck 
was  left  sprawling  on  the  floor  ' 
A  sinnlar  contest  of  brutality  once  took  place  between 
Professor  Porson  and  Mr.  Tooke,  in  which  the  Saxoa 
-equally  triumphed  over  the  Greek. 

**  He  delighted  in  convivial  society,  and  was  accustomed  to  sit  at 
tablciboth  late  and  long,  which  rendered  it  in  some  degree  neces- 
sary for  him  to  sleep  untH  a  late  period  the  next  morning."  ^  lit 
gmimi,  Jm  8pok«  as  if  destitute  of  feeling;  and  for  the  muit 
part  acted  as  if  made  up  of  sensibiUty.'^  Gajr»  lively,  aoA 
iiill  pf  pleasantry  in  general  conversation ;  Al  politics  alone  he 
was  bitter,  vituperative,  and  iuHexibie/'  - 

Mr.  Stephens  ^ays,  ^  his  brightest  niomeiila  alwi^  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  during  dinner  or  over  a  cup  of  teiL* 
To  his  8er?ants  Mr.  Tooke  was  an  indulgent  master,  and 
his  biographer  says  that  they  ^  seemed  proud  of  being  ill 
his  service,  and  always  mentioned  it  with  a  kind  of  osten- 
lation,  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  the  first  quality.'   ^  Mr« 
Home  Tooke  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  church  of  £ng« 
land.  .  For  even  the  mitred  Horsley  himself,,  ever  stood 
up  with  greater  zeal  lor  rights  and  privileges  than  he  did^ 
on  all  occasions,  when  they  were  indiscreetly  attacked*' 
He  once  remarked  on  the  large  modern  additions  to  the 
peerage^  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  likely  to  become  as 
numerous  as  that  of  the  Commons;  and  '  he  really  be« 
lieved,  would  actually  possess  a  far  better  claim  to  the 
appellation  of  a  popular  assembly  than  the  other.'   '  la 
respect  to  commerce  and  finances  ne  always  spoke  with  an 
unvarying  despondency.'  On  one  occasion  when  he  heard 
of  some  failures  in  the  city,  his  remark  was,  '  you  are  not 
going,  you  are  gone — it  is  not  a  slight  hqrt,  but  a  mortal 
gangrene.'    When  told,  that  the  courts  of  justice  '  were 

opeu  to      he  replied^  ^  and  so  is  the  London  XavciSx 
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t»'8ochatam  pay  fbr*lli««iitefteiinMiil^  Mh  niihiillj 
i>«ik>t8cl  sood  §Mk  kk  M  trami>c^dn>^  wmi  hmnmm^ 
mpteil  4ki  Italbn  provorb,  Ogni  prameum4  idnlmS^'mk^' 
m^ry  prtnriiii  a  di4it.  The  oappiitoiB  «f*  somIi  iHUff » 
Mirae  dtMMb  imtth  ob  tbe  omifaiMe  *ef  thk  Mdsi' 
iMBDngst  Mr.  Toolia^' opinions -#it  .«Nifiwg;e,  ono  iMO' 
tkht  ^fermvtiMd  oowlbKliiomalth  o«ght  nevor  to*to' 

AifoiMbfy  of  tlie^AnmcBnt.  *  He  ind  deea,  ioiown^  sntd 
fOBpeeted  Mr.  JefimonyWho WMa^Mtman.  Ilf8liD«H* 
trfiUM  in  genMd  were  of  a  very  inferior  «act^  a  prodi- 
|nott8  ntniber  of  pigmies^  and  but  few  giaiHs  among 
them.' 

Mr.  Tooke  bad  written  enough,  and  aoeordingp  to>  Mr. 
Stepbeostt  aoeount,  more  than  enough  to  Ibrm  a  tbM 
.Yoiume  of  hie  work  on  language.    But  during  hie  teal' 
illnaas^  whether  judiciouely  or  otherwise  we  cannot  pre* 
tind  to  detfmuie,  be  committed  this  with  all  his  omp 
^  manuscnpts  anci  eVery  paper  or  writing,  lil(e«ABiMia  mnl' 
BOOouat  books  only  exoepted/  to  tbe  mihni  Amongst* 
the-  MSS«  whiah  were  destroyed  on  this  odeasion,  Mr. 
fiteohens  eajFa  that  there  was  ^  a  Treatise  on  Morai  FhilaN* 
sepny,  in  express  opposition  to  tbe  prindphia  *laid  desm 
by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Faley.'  '  i  w 

Mr.  Topke  hieatbed  bis  last,  aecording^o^lile  accdmte 
sMement  of.  our  ^author,  ^  at  Wimbledon^  exactly  at  m 
quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  during  the  night  of  Wediiesdm  ' 
Marcb  lii  in  the  seventy-seventh  ^ear  of  his'^^«  • 

His  lower  extremities  had  beoenle  dropsical  about  a  year ' 
bofeia  bis  decease.    He  appears  to  have  inherited  n'oih 
BttMe  B  robust  and  hardy  frame,  and  he  practised  a  rigid  * 
temperance  till  he  had  passed  the  raeridisii  of  life.   After ^ 
this  fMBiod  be  does  not  seem  to  have  beOB  'guiky  ^  htihi^ 
Ind/ exeesB.    His  stomach  must  have  been  Constructed  eC^ 
.  Be-  tough  materials  as  that  of  Homer*s  heiN)^, '  and  we>  - 
nudi  doubt,  indeed,  whether  Homer's  biEiroes  ^arottld  not^^ 
in  tbis  vemat,  havd  yielded  the  i)af m  of  Tidbq^'td  MfU 
Toeke.   Iifr.  Stephehs  has  inserted  a  letter^  we  9nbi|[)bse^' 
feem  one  of  Mr.  ^Fooke'S  dan^ters,  to  a  nfiedical  nriencL 
notinueh  more  than  a- moiith  before  his  deatft,  id^ich 
she  gives  the  following  recital  of  l^is  stomachic  powers.  )^ 

*  Osr  patient,  or  riither  impatii'nt,  is  wondeHyiy  well — eating 
pkaty  of  rich  soup  instt -id  of  coitee  ;  in  the  course  of  the  dtty, 
six  dozen  of  large  oysters  with  wine,  ale,  imperial  drink,  milk, 
teft^  miifint,  and  the  juice  of  sixteen  oranges ;  and- ea.Smida3i< 
bf^4raaii  the  juioa  of  twcat^-eigbu'  f  »;  i  i  i . 

•     .  •  ■  '  •   »  *  *       •  ♦ 
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In  ]iis  youth,  we  belieire  wben  at.  E^n  sdiool,  Mn 
1«joke  had  the  misfortiuie  to;faB  deprived  of  the  si^htof 
\m         eye^  in  a  eoaiUiit.  witli  andlher  Ifc^y,  who  hapw 
jpaaeAto  faava^a  koife  in  his  kaad,  the  point  of  wfaickpe- 
ftetnrted  the.  Yisual-of;^*  Butt  as  he  grew  up,  thi  ae^. 
6et  bequm  iopereaptiUe*.  Ur.  Stephras  lepraeiits  liie 
.  iMPO-as  iioi  muoh.fiuiied  for  indiistiy  when  at  soImmiL  .  It 
lit,  says  he,  ^  a  jUreU^kofmrn  and  wdl-authenticated  Ifiict^ 
.  that  liii  was  aemtomed  to  employ  boys  of  inferior  talents ' 
to  prepare  his  tasks  fiir  bin/  . 

The  physiognomy  of  Mr.  Tooke  was  edrtainly  not  ef  tlie 
InOil  prepossessing  kind*   There  wa$  something  in  it^ 
IrjiiielH  whOst  it  spoke  thongh^oUiesSi  indicated  acerbitf. 
ttts^wd  of  being  the  sonny  region  of  laughter  and  smilo^ 
ft'iaiker  Iow^tm:  with  mortified  pride  and  hirking  diseen- 
lent.   It  was  a  countenaocey  which  seamed  the  mirror  of 
a  dHrferic  and  saturnine  temperament.    Pertinacity  was 
iwafked  in  hie  forehead,  and  contempt  was  seated  on  his 
'nroinr.  An  ambition  of  no  ordinary  kind  Was  tbe  predo* 
faiBant  paasiiiMi..of  his  breast;  and  lie  seemed  rattier  to 
court  imu  to  shun  tiiO:  honours  of  political  martyrdom. 
Uis  present  biography  says,  vol.  li.  p.  153,  that  he  had 
ham- '  assnired  by  him  more  than  once,  ^  that  he  had  be^a  > 
ever  anxious  to  offer  his  life  np  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  opfc* 
.  ineos.'     And  ia  vol.  II.  p.  480,  Mr.  .Stephens '  t^ 
as;  that  Quc^  coaversing  with  him  respecting  the  blessings 
of  a  good  government,  '  he  delivered  an  eulogium  on  that 
of  .j|i)nffland,^  and,  <  with  tears  ready  to  start  from  his' 
ajre^  observed,  '  that  AeAoc^  hoped  to  ha»e  ojfend  himn 
tdf  9tp  Ma  socrffke  in  its  behalf.^   Strange  as  it  may 
esemt  this  dutqiPpoinkneniy  at  which  others  would  have 
jrejoiced,  appears  in  him,  and  particularly  as  he  approached, 
the  bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns,  to  have  been  a 
sUbjiect  of  complaint  or  a  source  of  regret.    The  npn* 
fitttition  of  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  even  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism  on  which  Sidney  or  Russell  re- 
signed their  breath,  is  certainly  a  very  rare  occasion  of 
difWatisfaction  with  the  decrees  of  fate.    But  yet  we  are 
fiir  from  thinking  that  this  was  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
:which  did  not  really  cause  a  pang  in  the  breast  of  Mr. 
Tooke. 

The  ambition  of  Mr.  Tooke  was  of  that  kind  that  he 

S referred  being  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  admirers  or 
evotees,  who  were  willing  to  acknowleds^e  his  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  to  a  subordinate  station,  however  distiu- 
^uisfaed  amongst  a  larger  and  more  powerful  party,  where  • 
CaiT.  jasy.  Vol.  4,  November^  1813.        1 1  \ 
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'he  roiglf t  have  been  seen  amohg^  the  hi^h  but  overtopped 
by  the  highest.    But  we  most  repeat  what  we  have  be- 
fore intimated,  and  what  redounds  highly  to  the  honoilr 
€>f  Mr.  Tooke,  that  his  ambition,  of  whatever  nature  it 
might  lx»,  or  however  singularly  modified,  had  none  of  the 
baser  cravings  of  avarice  or  selfishness.    He  had  no  SOF* 
did  hankering  for  place,  and  his  rdetitude  was  fjtM 
against  any  pecuniary  lure.    This  consideration  may  at 
least  serve  to  raise  bim  a  step  or  two  higher^on  (lie 
destal  of  fame  than,  many  of  the  demagogues  of<  hii^darT} 
If  ho  have  not  exhibited  any  more  patriotic  iaea  of  die  puMic 
^ood,  than  what  centered  In  thdrown  inAddMA  inlevMtmid 
an;^raiidisenient.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  immaettbte 
mians^  an^r  more  than  ibr  imnmeulale  persons  ef  anj 
other  descnption ;  but  .this  is  an  age  in'wnieh  fiulliewn 
have  been  so  senerally  infected  with  the  ispiW  ef  a^* 
rice,  that  he,  wno  has  escaped  that  tafait,  mav  i^dl  dmat e 
to  be  chronicled  amongst  the  polkieal.iliiillim  Qjr  tft^ag^«| 
These  praises  '  of  Mr.  Home  Toolee  h»*o  Ust-bseV'Spoli* 
taneously  bestowed ;  they  have  been  etixftud  ftom  otigr 
'  the  evidence  of  fiicts  and  die  force  of  tralh;  and  f^rhajps 
we  may  ventnre  to  say  in  the  lansvage  of  Jaaiitt%that 
«  Cbey  will  wear  wdl,  for  they  have  been  deMy  ^Mrn^M 


AuT.  ra.^irisiohe  de$  Cndsades.  Premiere^  JPiiHU 
CordmantPJIislaire  de  hpr^iereOvhade*  PHt^'lt. 
Michaud.  Avec  me  Carie  de  PAsie  Mineute^  fesj^ihs  ' 
dfAnHachcy  de  Jerutalem,  Sfc.   I81SL8vo.  Dnbii. 

IF  the  present  circumstances  of  the  French  etnpi^  are 
.  unfiivourable  to  the  free  and  vigorous  exertionif  of  riM&ro^ 
genius,  to  the  exercise  of  political  talent,  and.'thia  ieidVaike 
of  moral  and  religious  philosophy,  we^  should  yet  ikt 
from  the  truth  were  we  to  infer  that  the  unparalleled  re* 
atricttons  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  iiad  operated  to/^e 
cfxtinction  of  ail  literary  power  and  energy.   It  .ren^i^ns 
to  be  proved  (and  we  may  hope  that  it  is  a  problem  i^fet 
likely  to  be  solved)  how  long  a  continuance  of  the 
pttrsned  by  the  present  ruler  of  France,  will  be  necamjiy' 
to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  human  intel- 
lecty  and  ijrive  back  a  highly  cmtivated  people  to  their 
original  bm*bnrisra ;  but  we  have  sufficient  evidenee'-^at 
.  no  such  effect  is  yet  to  be  contemplated;  and  the  annals  of 
Trench  literature  have  probably  never  displayed,*  wtthln 
^  80  short  a  space  of  time,  so  great  a  immber  i^f  "viAiiiAlo 
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kttd  intoeealtii^  works  in  the  departments  of  history  and 
^Iks  l^ttres,  as  dui  ing  the  periodi  that  ^he^e 

TtioiHldifty^  been  in  force.  *  '  » 

li  '^Ml/Aew  productions  we  have  noticed  several  of  late, 
'  ^  J"^^^^         assertions,   recal  to  our 

iotdm^  ite  W^rks  of  M.  M.  Sismondi  and  Ginofu^ne,  re- 

.ifttbg  tp.  the  omi  and  literary  history  of  the  middle  a^es 
'Bfo'mlj. .  ThUt -which  we  now  announce,  from  the  portion 

Blfe^.  mmt^  present  in  our  hands,  bids  fair  to 

nM.the  MFks  bst  mentioned  in  interest  and  utility. 

Wo  h^fie  not,  as  yet,  ppss^essed  miy  genieral  historjr  of  the 
'  gnmdfs.thiii  tarn    md  irith  sfttisihctioo  and  pleasure, 
hpdl  are  ehpriand  impenfeict  edmmaiieiiy  which  leave 

•the  leader  («.deiii«i;mcJ&  <mQife  ii^jraatioa  than  thc^  are 
veifMdite'f f/eommttnMatiigp^  while^  the^kaburlete-^f 

iwtwttlarf^te  hastUlb^       ieondemiied  either  tolia^ 

feeoiirae.to  original aiitiK>Htiee»  which  m  aliaoftnnat- 
.  imMe^  and  if  attnined^  scarcely  Wible,'  or  to  dhy  tastie  ' 

feiii^oe«ilihittoB% virhkh  repel  ewrioailjjr  and  demaad'«tt»- 
1  tfon  only^  on  acooant  of  the  mMt  the;  conteiii,  and  wUdi 
-  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met  widi*  • 

^  'With  ih'i?  ureface,  we  sit  down^  not  to  add  to  th6  list^ 
insipid  delMs,  by  ftimishlng  tin  abstract  of  the  tontenis 
of  the  present  volutne,  but  to  select  some  passages  of  the 
ttiost  striking  interest,  and  most  ably  wrought  in  descrni* 
'^  iioUf  to  enable  pur  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
'  }ralue  which  ought  to  be  set  upon  the  work  itsel£  Ills 
just,  however,  before  we  look  further,  to  let  our  author 
speak  for  himself  as  to  his  view  of  the  task  he  has  tinder* 
taken  to  execute. 

*  Those  among  us  whd  have  undertaken  subjects  of  aoerent 
^.history,  had  tor  their  guides  the  historians  of  Rome  and  Athens. 
iThe  briilrant  colours  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Thucydides,  were 
ready  fur  their  pencil.    For  me,  I  have  no  models  to  follow, 
and  am  rediu  td  to  the  necessity  of  giving  a  language  td  those 
historians  of  the  middle  ages  >vbom  our  aera  disdains.  They 
;  have' seldom  supported  me  in' my  labour  by  the  cb^nn  of  style» 
'  '^d\^the'  elegSnCe'  of  narialKnr;  but,  if  they  have  afforded  me 
'^o'leftsdiis  itk'  Ae  m'^^Wtrngi  they  at  leist  -iMttstfit  lb. Ae 
c  eieats  'iyf  «a  iiltsMI  'wiMeBHsfy  po«»ftrfal  to>  redeeni  aH  tthe 
^  Me«;ts  of  their  genius  <aad  of  my  own.   Perhaps  itivnll  he 
ilteail^  in  reading  this  history;  that  an  epoch  in  which  aH  js  jpsp. 
^  digiotts,  has  nothing  toiloie*by  a  simple  m4  i^tbful  re|MiQpen« 
■  tation.   The  frankness  of  our  old  historians  revives  for  me  the 
persons  and  characters  they  describe ;  and  if  I  have  pro^ted  by 
the  lessons  they  teach  me,  the  age  in  which  they  lived  shall  not 

t  ^tMN^m^MIBt^^^j^^"     f^f^i^*  U  woald  have  he^ 
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easy  for  me  to  censure  bitterly,  ^  oXhen  have  done^  their  igr 
noraiM^e  md  xUtu  ci^ednLUy;  >lit|  I,  letf^tii)  the«i  the  op^qf* 

4liaie4  Chd.Mlei  vtis^  tbc^  ntlnte  to  ^f ,  and  vifbicb  wtre  be^ 
Umd  hyjihdt,ea9^ptmgttmm  i  ior.  th?  kaawMge  of  what 
belieted  in  tbone  days»  serv^t  to  bnog     acquainted  with  th^^ 
s^niitaiir  otir.MmlPilWWMl  Amu*      cMcptiid  nart  of.^eir 

ijistory. 

*  We  have  no  need  in  these  days  of  any  great  sagacity  Ip 
distinguish  the  fabulous  from  the  real  in  our  ancient  chronicles. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile,  on  certain'  points,  the  often 
contradictory  assertions  of  the  Latins,  the  ©reeks,  the  Saracens^ 
and  to  disengage,  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  the  various^ 
impressions  derived  from  religious  filnaticisnt;  fh>m  human  pd* 
licv,  and  firdn  bMrtan  pasties.  1 4o  iMC  'j^lttafld ' to-'fCMM 
drfkalt  j^aHtaw  Mter'ttei^ollieti*  or  to  ralio  tibmr 
mf  MfMl;  fo  j«dgiag  oT  <lie  tiia6f'«li4  iff  the  paoptiT  fhHt'Wlll 
yttieat  timelMs  befovt  mt»  WHilMt  fpmltif  nysdf  iipiilo 
lin  wbicb  it  is  alirays  eatgr  toi jnuie  a  display  of  oor 
M^riariirnti  after  baviog  aonipulously  examined  tbt  biatoekal 
jBonuments  which  remain  to  us,  I  shall  faithfully  speak  what  i 
l^ieve  to  b«  the  trutli,  and  shall  abandon  dissertations  to  the 
l^rned,  ^  pmyei^ivcfi  to  tbe .  |4^o»()|^t'  ^£»pw»iWt 

On  the  (juestion^  ao  often  discyssed,  of  thp  moral  and 
political  ejects  of  the  Crueades,  our  author  does  not  so 
jjiir  forget  Xhi^  promise  contained  in  his  last  paragrapb, 
as  either  to  enlarge  in  argumeut  or  to  express  any  positive 
opinion.  It  is  a  question  which  has,  of  late,  been  very 
ably  treated  in  essays  honoured  with  the  rewards  of  thq 
!NatioRal  Institute;  but  M.  Michaud,  very  sensibly  we 
think,  after  leaving  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  by 
ilis  readiers  from  the  facts  developed  in  the  progress  of 
bis  Work,  describes  his  own  judgment  as  fluctuating  in  the 
htiddle  channel.between  the  currents  of  the  two  opposite 
'  ppniioDs  to  wbich  the  question  has  given  birth.         t  ^*  ' 

Without  MifVilfg,'  Bkpi  he,         fbe  holy  wary  have 
^  tBtoioDca  '«ir  the  evH  6t  att  tftie  good      hltf  teeU  «ttribol^a  16 
^ntirn; U'lt^WUMw^ mt  tbeyitit^  a  soiikt^of  Man  to  Ilia 
'  generatioas  wbicb        and  took  part  In  fbem  ;  bitt^  fike  tlia , 
'"y^U  anA  tbe  tlorms  of  hmnaii  Mt,  wbicb  icadkr  nan  bett^ 
dft^aeontnbnte  to  the  advaace  of  bif '  raMHiai||g  facaltiepi 
they  have  served  to  hastien  the  experience  of  nations,  and  it  may- 
bi^        tliat  after  having  for  a  moment  shaken,  they  have  sub- 
'  jfieqnently  strenjs^lheued  the  foundations  of  society.   This  opi- 
nion, stripped  of  ill  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  system,  will 
|ictjiapa  ap|>aartbrui08t  tamiiMt;  Ueud^i^JL 
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f^basiitfe  irt  adopting  it,  becattse  it  is  consolatory  for  tlie  asje  we 
lire  ill.  The  present  generation,  which  has  witnessed  the  ex- 
plosion of  so  many  passions  on  the  political  stage,  which  has 
suffered  so  many  calahiities,  will  not  see  without  interest  that 
providence  sometimes  makiest  use  of  great  rcYolations  for  the 
l^urpoj^ofinflillltei^  iimDkM;aiid  euvring  in  thMloeimie. 
tlietrtposperity  of  empire».<^F.  10.  ^  •  * 

:  'Tl»6  9rM  of  tHe  ibir  books  hito  whMk  the  pireiMfef^l^ 
lilme  b  divided,  contains  a  snnraiBry  view  of  the  sevMl 
)^&voli<tions  of  the  Holy  XiaVid,  from*  the  fime  of  Cdnstaii* 

t^e  to  thje  period  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  an  account  .^f 
^.jd^  jf^d  progress  of  the  religious  custom  of  pilgr;- 
qiag€»  to^  the.. sepulchre'  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  ialair- 
Bp€T8e^,.iritl|i  jo^e  fimusing  anecdotes  re^)ectiiig  the  most 
4|ilu8t^iaiis.personii^8  who  devoted  themselves  ta  tljeaa 
.pipqs  mdertakings.  We  shall  ni»l  stop  to  makm  aajr.  qiMK 
ftalions  frm.^^is  preliminary  part  of  the  history,  aM  (d« 
(th4Biuffhi|iDVtt<dilfi^  from  rt- 

peuttn^  the  wettf-kiMnim  tale      Peter  the  Hermit,  the 
i4«Mmoil  ef'Gieraont,  and  the  exertions  of  Pope  Urban  m 
the  prosecution  Of  the  eaterprise  which  the  enthusiastic 
Coenobite  had  suggested.   The  picture  of  the  ui 
delirium  which  thbse  exertions  and  that  ,  enthusiasm' 
duced  affords,  however,  too  favourable  a  specimen 
^^Uthor^  descriptive  powers  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

'  FVom  the  moment  that  the  spring  returned  nothing  could 
restrain  the  impatience  of  the  Crusaders ;  they  began  their  march 
for  the  places  which  were  destined  for  their  rendezvous.  The 
greater  number  went  on  foot ;  some  horsemen  appeared  in  the 
criidst  of  the  multitude  ;  many  travelled  in  carts,  others  coasted 
r^long  the  shores  in  vessels;  they  were  differently  cloatbed, 
armed  with  lances,  swords,  javelins,  irpn  maces,  cVc.  The 
crowd  of  Crusaders  offered  a  whimsical  and  confused  piedley 
■oC  all  r^nks  Imd  conditieas;  women  apncared  ia  arms  amoQg 
J^jlPmiw  I  prosttlQtion  displayed  itseli  amidst  all  the  rkoum 
of  penance.  Old  was  s^n  by  the  side  of  InfancjTf  opwnca 
next  to  misery;  the  helmet  was  confounded  with  the  tow^  the 
m|t]^  with  the  sword.  Iq  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and 
mrtresses,  ia  plains  and  on  mountains,  forts  and  pavilions  nuseid 
^^ejr  ^eads ;  every  where  appeared  the  preparations  of  war  and 
reveDiug.  Here  were  beard  the  noise  of  war  and  the  sound  of 
Ijrumpets ;  a  little  further  the  chanting  of  psalms  and  canticles.  ' 
From  the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  from  tjje  Rhine  to  beyond  the  Py- 
renees,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  troops  of  men,  invested  with 
the  cross,  swearing  to  exterminate  the  Saracens,  and  singing 
their  conc^uests  by  anticipation.  On  all  sides  was  heard  the 
m  M       Cru«%ifil?r»,  God.  wilU  it  1  i>va  U  vr /iKca  ^ 
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496  Mkhaud  JftsUnro  des  QromAk^ 

f  FatlKTs  led  tbckidkiUimtktinrtlBiilitt^AfR^ 
t^<ouquerifrffiM.lori^«»CWs|M,  W«rmr»  .tore  tbci^iolffff 

Imk  mtifiMm  .Wpmeni,  and  old  ra^,;Kl^fC  w^neas  w^y 
IdSt  .^tbottl  iVBlwr^  «c|6«ppq^iie(i  ^heif  sons  or,  a>e«iiuEl>u  ids 
to  tlip  lic^rest,  town,  iiU(|,  unable  to  separate  ilieuisclvfcb  now 
|[be  objects  of  tbeir  aifection,  took  the  -icternii  ii.iiou  of  follovc- 
ing  them  to  Jerusalem.    Those  who  remained  iu  Europe  envied 
the  fate  of  the  Crusaders,  and  could  nol  reslrain  their  icars; 
those  who  went  to  seek  death  in  Asia  were  full  of  iiope  and 
gladness.*    Whole  families,  whole  villages,  took  th<*ir  deparhjrt 
for  Palestine,  and  carried  away  in  their  march  aflf  the met  vlth 
on  their  passage.    Thev  marched  withoirt'ftfrcsight,  and^ri- 
faded  to  believe  that  be  who  nourisfies  tbe  ^oung  omb  ilf  lAnh 
•MtfM  Mfferliis  pilgrims,  saacHfied  by  the  ctDks.to  perish  from 
•vtary.  Their  igMraiiee  vdded  te  their  tttiMioD;  and  lent  to  all 
Al^Ma  IbejcaptempiaM  an^iir  of  enebatitiileiit  s  they  conU- 
^aaUy.  flowed  that  they  were  drawing  atar  'the-  end  of  their 
^\9dwmgp0  -Vbe  children  of  the  villager^  whenever  a  town  or 
gi.capMe  pteml^  Uself  to  their  eyes,  asked  if  that  were  Jera- 
.^alem.f    Many  great  lords,  who  had  passed  their  livej*  in  tU:ir 
rural  dungeons,  were  as  mucli  uuinformed  as  their  vassaU; 
they  caused  their  fishing  and  hunting  tackle  to  be  carried  with 
them,  and  rode  with  their  bpanicl  before  them  and  a  hawk  op 
their  fists.    Tht?y  hoped  to  reach  Jerusalem  with  abundance  of 
merriment,  and  to  dit>'play  to  all  Asia  the  cparse  luxi^ry  of  tbqr 

carttes^ 

*    «  Amidst  the  aniversal  delirium,  not  a  siogle  sag^  was  l^eaid 
«t6  titter  the  voic^  of 'reason;  nobody  was  then  astonished  t|t 
*what  now  causes  our  surprise.  HhpK  scenes,  so  9tnin<;;c,' m 
wbieh  all  the  world  acted  a  part,  were*  to  be  a  speptade  oiily 

•/or  posterity.'— P.  115. 

'  *  Quel  prodige,  en  effet,'  observes  our  author  in  another 
Wkce,  *  doit  plus  ^lonner  le  philosophe,  que  Ic  spectacle  de 
I'Europe,  qui  sagite,  pour  ainsi  dire,  jusque  dans  ses  fonde- 
mens,  se  deplace  toute  entiere,  et  sc  leve  comme  up  beul  hoipm^ 
pour  marcher  en  armes  vers  rOr'eq^?' 

the  narratives  of  the  first  Crusade  are  exceedinffly 
confuse^  and  perplexed  whenever  they  attempt  to  describe 
the  several  dibtinct  corps  of  which  the  great  expedition 
'^as  composed,  and  the  precise  routes  which  they  respec- 
•,tively  pursued  in  their  progress  to  Constantinople,  which 
fifpears  to  h^ve  |)een  the  plape  of  ultimate  rendezvous  tq 

'K\        '      .  n,.  ,,i  ^  .    „f    r    .  I  .         I.  •  •  i  

. .    *  Tri^iia  rnp^i|#fi/l^»  jwudwrn  iUtUm  ettniiinu  erai.  (Fulc.  Carnot.) 

•j*  ridtrcs  miru0^  f^ddum  ;  ipsos  htfanliilos,  dum  obviam  habcnt  quiplihet 
ftUlla  vel  tirbei%ji  hm         JnufaicfMt  ad  qwra  temUrenU  TagUare.  (G«iir 

m 

I  «  » 
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^Ik    M.  Michaud  adverts  t»  this  deficiency  in  former  hisi- 
torians  ;  but  he  hag  by  no  means  redeemed  the  pledgery 
^hich  he  seems  to  give,  of  supplying,  or  even  of  end^*  * 
▼buring  to  supply  it.    He  enables  us  to  follow  with  to* .  . 
lerable  accuracy  the  course  of  the  first  great  tumultuary 
atmy,  led  by  f  eter  the  Hermit  and  Gaultier  Sans  nvoiry 
the  last  remnants  of  which  were  dispersed  and  annihilated 
in  the  plains  of  Bithynia;  and  the  hordes  subsequently 
collected  under  the  priest  Godeschall  and  Count  Emicon,* 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  and  from 
N  each  other  by  thcjr  different  distinctions  and  catastro* 
phes.    But  when  he  comes  to  give  an  account  of  the  more 
regular  expeditions  commanded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
llaymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  Bohemond,  we  expect  io 
meet  with  a  method  and  order  iu  the  narration  which  we  ! 
arc  far  from  finding,  and  are  condemned  at  last  to  alight 
IB  the  midst  of  the  imperial  city,  and  meet  each  several 
corps  already  assembled  there  before  us,  without  any  dis* 
tinct  knowledge  of  their  respective  progress,  or  *of  the 
manner  in  which  they  overcame  the  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties which  we  know  to  have  lain  in  their  way.    The  want 
•  of  perspicuity  which  we  remark  in  this  part  of  the  oarra- 
'Jtivc,  and  on  which  vie  should  have  foroorne  to  observe, 
were  it  not  that  the  author  appears  to  claim  some  merit 
for  having  remedied  the  defects  of  former  historians,  is 
*'  amply  supplied  by  the  dramatic  effect  which  he  has  given 
'  ^to  nis  subject  by  displaying  the  various  characters  of  his 
.principal  personages  at  their  first  introduction  on  the 
.nistoi'ical  theatre.   These  several  pictures  are  atrikiiigly 

'  <  '  i  "  'n  !  ^     »  ^  I        I  ■■ 

.  *  W«  isaavot  pass  over  the  meiitioii  of  this  fast  named  amy  of  Cnisa* 

tiers,  without  noticing  what  lias  struck  us  as  a  remarkable  piece  of  diainge- 
«uity  io  Voltaire,  whose  antipathy  to  the  Crusaders  seems  to  partake  not  ft 
.^Ule  of  bis  geoerali  spirit  of  philosophical  bigotry.  He  dweUs  -witit  mafti- 
.    rest  pleasure  on  the  horrible  peneeiflion  of  the  Jews  which  thsaa  disiuded 

lianatics  substituted  in  the  roonn  of  their  intended  expedition  to  Jerusalem, 
■  *  astonished,'  as  our  author  says,  *  that  people  should  go  to  snake  war  upon 
-Jlhs  Mussulmaiviy  who  only  kepi  possessioa  of  the  sepuic^ihre  of  ChfMy  while 
^.^Y  left  ill  pe^.ft  peoiile^ich  bad cruoiied. its  Qpd}'  bal.l^i^keftitMro 

not  to  inform  us  that,  while  these  enormities  were  committed  by  a  disprderly 

Multitude  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  headed  by  a  few  individuals  of 
;  notoriouslv  profligate  and  abandoned  principiea^  there^ere  found  >n  that 

^.piOfHtUgbtenedwagiV  ppflilimprflf^  »C^t'9i#Qff  .«ff  Wl>rBS»  Trotaa,  • 

Spire,  and  Mayence,)  sufficiently  imbued  with  ^e  true  spirit  of  their  reli- 
gion to  open  their  churches  and  palaces  for  the  protection  of  the  miserable 
victims  oi  persecution.  Such  examples  these,  though  thinly  scattered 
IlKoiigk  IhO  Mliils^iir  tmp^ttuM&tb  tni*t|f  orwye^  Mro  precioi«i  io  be 
•'•overlooked  or  neglected,  except  by  thoae  who  wish  to  find,  in  the  history  of 
i;hristianity,,ODly  the  details  of  ity'#lHilfOI>  i^thfi^ililfS  |«d=eirqnr  ^Ij^H 
^f^d  fallible  professprs,  ,  4  *  *  ' 
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coloured,  without  any  appearance  of  labour  in  the  detailj^j^, 
nod  with  the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  fealuies  of  the  ori-^t«. 
giQ^  portraits.    It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  Ite  hs^dellf  l« 
BQijt^a  the  hero  oif  the  Gerusaiemme  liberata.       -  'ir-m  -til 
'>Tibe  contemporary  history,  wiiich  has  transmitted  to  us.lii^M 
poitii^Jttf  jnftmM  tti,  th«t  he  junited  the  Vravery  mi  tkkwpnmi^ 
#f  ii.bcirai  to  Uw.  sipp^crty  of  •  Cm^Wte.*  W$  minm  ^fk 
baiiftltf  m^twdmty  Ati^iigth  islidt  km  b^mbMifdK^ 

ki  thfi  nidst  cf  camps.  PnMkme  m  iii«lacitiim  imiMnnli:. 
hh  viUeyr;  his  devotion  wpift  ,8iiiQejQe  and  rdiBmtctrested,  ^'Hi* ' 
ilcfif^riW  tlie  holy  war  did  be.  e^f^roise.  his  courage  and  his  yeaf  * 
i^nce  except  against  the  eoepiies  of  Clurist*   Faitbful  to  his ' 
tirorfl,  liheral,  affable,  full  of  humanity,  priiipes  and  bntghts 
lookfd-  np  to  him  as  their  model,  and  his  soldiers  as  their  fa*  > 
ther;  'all  the  warriors  wished  to  fi«ht  under  his  hnnners.    If  ha  i 
Has  not  the  r)iirf  of  the  Crusades,  as  some  historians  have  pre-*  ". 
tended,  he  at  least  obtained  the  command  which  virtue  confersi.  " 
In  the  midst  of  their  divisions  and  quarrels,  the  princes  and 
baretis  often  implored  the  wisdom  of  Oodfrey,  and  in  the  ^ 
dangers  of  war»  his  counsels  were  regarded  as  absolute  ordei^/u. 
-»-P- 144.         '  -  •  ,  -  ,  ^,1  ....... 

Others  of  the  principal  CruBaders  are  characterised  maw 
leas  auec^esfuiJy.  •*      •  -  »    '    r    v,,      - ,»!  * 

'  The  peojjJle  of  Vermandois  marched  with  the  snbjeota  i>fi  - 
I^Wy#>  Wider  itbf  toWois  of  their  Gwuit  Hagh,  a  yomifr  piiaa#('> 
wUfAf.bfilliacit  HwttlBiJnd  U^n  tiMiadaiiiiatioar  ofiilbei'Oo«tt' ' 
PiqfMl  iif  fajs  mk'$it  ibotber  tQtUluiig  of  J^rapeAf  aiid  iii»X\ai  « 
French  baights»  ba  aade  hunaelf  be  KaMurbed  by  bis  bm^* ' 
Terv  and  Ibf^  ost^ntatioa  of  ihii  jnjAiniara.  .  He  displayed  aa.iir: 
vimtde  qQoyii^e  ui  the        W  saQewd^bioiatlf  Ia  b^toif  • 
y.pam%  i^vercpine  by  flattaty,  and  wanted  perse\M*rance  under  rm^  > 
^parses*  Although  poorly  appanagied  by  fortune,  no  hero  of  dn^  > 
Crusade  gave  evfdf^^pa  of  indentions  more  nohle  and  more  dis- 
interested.   If  he  had  not  merited  by  hus  exploits  the  surname 
of  Great,  which  history  has  given  hini,  he  niight  have  obtained 
it  for  hdving  listened  onfy  to  his  zeaf,  and  sought  glory  alone  in 
a  war  which  o/fercd  kingdoms'  to  the  ambition  of  princes  an^ 
fven  of  simple  knights.  "  *  ' 

•Hobert,  surnamed  Cnvthose,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  con- 
d noted  h»  vassals  to  the  holy  war,  was  the  eldest  son  of  yfW"'^ 
liam  the  Conqueror.    He  united  to  noble  qualities  d^cefs-'tbb  ' ' 
awit  ta^whantibla'  hi  w^nAmt*  (Iiilda  ydtttb'lte  waa  Mialfle  to 
l^'tbe  |9ai»i4.«ittarlty ;  b«t-  iiiai«  M  away  by  the  Ibvi^  «f 

»I  I.  .1     •    •     »  i  »• 

4> la^dMaiaflniMMiB  histoBMA*of  Uie.CrwadeB.eo^retiet  himself  iVi  these 
tem)S,  $p«a]uQg  of  Gpdfrey  :  Tantum  lenis  ut  magU  in  sm  mona<hum  quum 
intiitem/tgur^reUi  fiviiheiX  ^NS.  moreover^  cujus  fau^  humt^U<iS  fil  mmtnha 
jammimuMiSUL  &e  Bongars,  p.  548.)    -      '        .  *  . 

•  •       '  ... 
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il*penU«fhtii  ffcatttry  W  wl  ambrtion,  aftet  havio^  ijaHe  wit  ' 
fDir4lii  Aither  in  <>rdertd  reign  in  Nomraoidy,  he  neglected  tbd*  ; 
«p)^iititoity  «f  a»^iBli^Kii|r  the  on  the  death  of  William;' ' 

His  lightness,  hi»  tnconHaiKyi  imd  weakness,  made  hitn  the  oh*  * 
object  of  conflempt  to  his  subjects  and  to  his  enemies, 
flis   profiweness  ruined    his    people  and  reduced   hi«is<?lf,  T 
if  Ordei  icus  Vitalis  is  to  be  believed,  to  a  state  bordering 
on  indigence.    T!ie  historian   I   have  just  cited,   rep  >rts  a* 
cir-cuuistance  which  it  will  b(  ditficiilt  to  believe,  but  which  M  ^ 
<q«aily  descriptive  of  the  prince  and  of  the  age  he  lived  in:  * 

He  sometimes  lav  a-bed  for  want  of  clothes,  and  oft^n  missed 
ibe  mass  because  his.  nakedness  prevented  him  friMU  alssietiDg  8^-'-^ 
iti^  it' was  not  Hm  ambition  of  conquering  kiagdons' m 
iMftliii'iMMtluilawl  «dventeroii«  buMomr  that  made  hifn  Ulu 
fittdlDMa.  IHw  Nonnaiis^  a  mtleta  and  intflike  people^  vfk9i 
kUmiduAi  tbem#eltefl  raitiaffcableaindn^  all  the  Qalbny  0f ' 
B^iape     tiic  detoli—  of  |Mlgri«a||{i&t,  tan  logger  ki  crowds 
iroditr  M  biiflicn*  At 'Dakc  iiobert  had  not  wbefetwitbal  to 
4efttty  the  ©xpences  of  his  armament,  he  pledged  Norroandy^-  iir 
Iha  iMiHis  ef  his^cltfaer,  Williaio  .Rnfus.    Williara,  whom  the  . 
age  bedived  iafaccitscd  of  impiety,  and  who  derided  the  kniglit^ 
lerrMtt^  of  the  onuaders,  seized  with  joy  upon  the  opportunity 
of  governing  a  province  which  he  hoped  one  day  to  re-unite  to 
bis  kingdom.    He  raised  r/»ntributions  on  the  clergy  which  ha 
did  net  love,  and  melted  down  tiie  church  silver  to  pay  the  sum 
pf  10,000  marks  to  Robert,  who  took  his  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land y :  Allowed  by  ahaoat  all  tbe  nobility  of  bis  dukedom/ 

•  '   r     -  ■       •    ^  " 

The  characters  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders,  surname^ 
Mho  Lance  and  Sword  of  the  Christians,'  and  of  the  rich 
C^nnt  of  Bkns  and  Chartres,  the  number  of  whose  castles 
WfB9  coinpared  to  that  of  the  days  in  the  year,  but  who  was  ' 
more  nonly  distinguished  in  this  rude  age  by  the  protec- 
tion which  he  afforded  and  the  inclination  which  he  evinc-  ^ 
pd,  to  learning  and  learned  individuals,  we  are  unable  to  ' 
divell  upon  for  the  present^  and  pass  to  a  more  emineat 
and  important  personage. 

First  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  wKose  zeal  ^ras 
awakened  by  the  passage  of  th|e  French  crusades. thnougk 
jtheir  dominions,  "  ■  i 

*  Bolu  luond.  Prince  of  Tarontum,  determined  to  partake  in 
Jtheir  for tuiHfs  and  in  the  glory  of  this  holy  enterprise/  *  «  ♦  • 
f  He  had  neither  less  courage  nor  less  genius  than  his  father  • 
Robert  Gniscard.  Contemporary'  authors,  w&o  never  fail  to 
-apeak  of  the  physical  qualities  ef  their  heraes^  inform  us,  that  her 
4iiBpMse4hvsUitwethetaUe8l  of  his  folleMn;  Ut^eyHimifS 
ilkk;  and  appearrd  fdll  «f  angei^and  arrogaDcel  f|^U  ptesenee, 
ipays  Anna  C^nmenay  itruek  imi  sighf '  as  much  ift'  Iris  reputatioo 
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the  mind.  When  he  spoke^  one  would  have  said 
that  he  liad  studied  the  art  of  eloquence  :  when  he  shewed  liiilli 
self  under  arms,  it  might  have  been  believed  that  he  had  passed 
Ills  life  ill  leiirning  the  management  of  the  lance  and  swordl 
£kf}icat^d  in  the  scliool  of  the  Norman  heroes,  he  concealed  the  . 
combinations  of  policy  under  the  exterior  of  Violence ;  andi 
although  by  nature  fierce  and  haughty,  he  knew  how  to 
diijsemble  an  injury  when  yenge^ce  was  unpfolitaUe  to 
him,  '  "  ..    •    ,  »  I.  I 

»«  *  Whatever  could  letftf'td  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs 
appeared  to  him  to  be  just.  He  had  learned  of  his  father'  f# 
tested  a»MB«iiMiioi«ll  liN>a»wlrase>c8MM  ^liriililito'iMMlIf^  - 
jol^eQls  of  hh  oo«itoi»iMH:>  he  *«m.tMikiMd;<witlMr>b3r^ 
•  ftfUr  God.  iiQV  by  the  epadcn  ^meng.mf  >by  •hiy'4Mhi:  «ihmI1 
He  had  followed  Robert  in  the  irar  against  the  edtetor  vAimrife; 
•lid  had  dlatinguisbed  himself  in  the  battles  ef^DMmsr  and 
'Xiarissa ;  but,  disinherited  by  will,  nethnig  neiDitined  for  hiiB' 
«t  the  dentil  of  his  father  but  the  remembrance*  of  his*  eiploili 
and  the  example  of  hit  family.  He  had  declared  war  against 
his  brother  Roger,  and  bad  just  conpelkd  him*  to  cede  the 
principality  of  Tarentum,  when'tbey  began  to  speak  in  Europe 
about  the  expedition  to  the  Elast.  The  delivennce  of  the  se- 
pulchre of  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  that  which  inflamed  his  zeal  or 
decided  him  to  take  tlie  cross.  As  lie  had  vowed  an  eteriml 
hatred  against  the  Grecian  emperors,  he  smiled  at  tiie  idea  of 
traversing  their  empire  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and,,  foil 
of  confidence  in  his  fortune,  he  hoped  to  erect  for  bim- 
'Self  a  kingdom    before   be   should  arrive  at  Jerusalem* 

f •  ,•   .  ;         V  ■•>.•!  »l  .1'  n  ,-. 

^.,.JClib«ilfi]l«iidmbiticKHt  eharneler 'ii^  poetioally  cinh 
^liiwted  with  thai  mi  the  Mst  celebrated  of  tHe  knif  hts 
:#ho  nncad  Aemaelveemder his  atsndard^  and  who  fun* 
^niahed  t£e  model  Ibt  fsam  pf  the  naost  interesting  peiBoijl* 

rii'j  *  M  theaa  wanrion  were  already  repownisd  Ibr  thehr  ^xplofti' ; 
batmofk         d^^oi  deserved  to  fix  tfae  att^tion  of  posterity 
ao^  nnch*  a*  the  brave  Tancred.*  Altboogh  he  belonged  to  • 
Jhtailij'  in  #hieh  ambition  was  hereditary;  he  had  no' btll^ 
•fasiloD  than  that  of  combating^. the  Infidels.   Piety,  fi^t '  Ipd 
perhaps  his  friendship  for  Bobemond,  ivere  alone  able  td  con-  * 
-*duct  bim^into  Asia«   His  cotflemporailfcs  admiied  fais  romantic 
^loftinessr^  and  his  ancultivated  pride.   He  never  yielded  exce|)t 
4o  tbe  enpira  of  .irirtue  andi  semathnea  to  that  *  ef  beauty^  A 


^  ^It^M  ae<!m  let  iniuik,  'lialf  iu  prbse^  half  in  the'ifr/i  <^  tan^ 
tfrnd*   {4te'Jtiit9  Thesaurus  Aovus  ittHHo^hm'  ef 'Hfrf^illlf^  TfMl*^.  W  tbfr 
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•ff^lW  f^  ^r^^^^^^^^'^^i^^'^s  and  all  the  interests  of  poIic\%  hp 
*^t^9'.}^V^  ^^^  ^!»ps«  <*^  reli^on  and  honour,  and  was  alwavi, 

laclv  tb  lav  dowil  his  life  fnr  tUt-ir  «iiL«»  ^r^i.:.  .V  ' 


i  he  annals  of  chivaJL- 


dQw^  his  life  for  their  sake. 

S^.^ftW?»?^«*.  poetry  and  history  have 

jpped  in  bis^ce(ebjatian,ao4h4iyeb^§fowed.  on  him  the  sasZ 
l^raises/  162.  "'   '  .  t;  {it|vtf  - 

bishop  of  Tuv  (MjiIw4eMam^)  9f4  of  llavmoud,  . 

Count  of  ToidQuae,  the  Nestor  oT  Tasfib.   But,  for  wa«t 

'^e.TO99.tbe9«i.o¥erjaii4]i»8tiBau>t]M^    the  Em- 

|Mpr.AAezi6  Goillil»||ils,ifliieh  oaciiatlior  appears  to  have 

^imatedirilbmore  iinparUaJity  dum.  aither  the  zeal  of  ' 

.^Jecoiitemporarv  JUtki  UstonaQS^^  'Or  Hke  equally  uniost 

«ough  less  partoaaWe  pr^oei  of  mo^^  pliilosophe<s 
.irould  admiti  -        •  :       ♦     .      ,  h.  ^^  * 

^ J  -Seated  oo  a  thron*  lh>MiivliM:b-lie.|nd  jlMeipitated  his  mas- 
ter and  benefactor,  be  c<mld  not  Ulk^  iil^^lhnd,  and  knew 
better  than  otbers  the  counsels  of  ambitidn.   He  bad  *sDlav^ 
^ome  courage  in  the  acquisition  of  tklt^  pumle,  end  governed 
only  by  dissimulation,  the  ordinary  M^eipeil  of  the  UteAh  itf  W  ' 
weak  states.   His  dau^jhter.  Anna  Comneea;  »ha*  niide-S  • 
accomplished  prince  of  him;  the  Latins  have' T^preseht^Tm 
as  perhdious  and  cruel.    Impartial  history,  which  reieefs' • 
exa^raljou  both  of  praise  and  satire,  sees  in  AleJiii*  ortlv^ 
•  5»®narch,  of  a  superstitious  mind,  more  led  away  bv  t^ 

JOVedf*  vain  representation  than  by  the  love  of  glory  Hfe 

of  the  crusade  and 
«nmiiU«dAM8Uiiior  t>v  accompanying  the  Latins  in  their 
iLf2!Sf*"- J  ThM  great  enterprise  alarmed  his  weafe- 
'PBB.   W.tan0  J^radoUV.IlriagiBtd  that  it  sufficed  to  deceive 
-tl»IW8«am.M#«lM<to.|iai»eB«»hii* to  apprehend  from  them 
jmd  that  to  r*cew«4l«r  empty  fc«iiage<*«.  enough  to  profit  ■ 
J)y  tlicir  v.c•tor^«,...,Ewly  Uwng  appenred.to  him  good  and  iust 
lha  could  he  p  to  extri^tpjrin,  fi»«,,  dto«ion.  the  dangeri  of  • 

wluch  »^  rendered  ewy  4)1,  ,pD»^q,b,,^si^^^  thc  uno*- 
Jainty  of  h.s  projects.   The  more  he  endeavoMwd- ftTiMB^ 

confidence  the  more  be  rendered  his  gopd  ..uspeotoS! 
•  In  seeking  to  inspire  terror,  he  made  the  «MO«cit  .of  the 
^armsi  he  himself  experienced.'    P.  J6C.  *  —  ■«  <^ 

_  In  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the  ChrntMfl  arrav 

throiiKl.  Asia  Minor,  and  above  all  in  the  history  of  .tffe  ' 
-establishment  ofthe  first  Latin  prindpality  of  Edessa  hi 

Baldwin  the  brother  of  Godfre/our  a  tVs  deri^^^^ 
siderable  assrstance  from  a  curious  MS.  in  the  Aimenkn 
language,  written  by  one  Matthew  of  £demi,  wh^  k 
tn^^  the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  libnuy,  aSl  dc-M^mJ 
jtP|>ear  to  have  been  resorte^  to  by  wy  pwyiiiib  kktalto. 
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Its  Midutud  MisMmdes.  Qmnsoiks. 

« 

This  is  a  circumstance  which  undoul^tedlj  impreese^  no 
«iDail  value  on  this  portion  of  his  work.  We  sbaU  leave 
these  details,  however,  and  many  others  of  cqoaL  and 
greater  interest  and  importance  ht»hind  us,  and  seek  oUr 
concluding  specimens  of  the  style  and  spirit  in  whfch  the 

•  i^rork  is  composed  amidst  the  long  and  eventfbl  narrative 
of  the  sieji^p  of  Jerusalem.  This  narrative  is  throughout 
illustrated  by  references  to  tlie  poem  of  Tasso,  and  its  de- 
tails are  rendered  tenfold  more  interesting  and  attractive 
to  the  reader  of  taste  by  pursuing  them  with  a  view  of 
forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  pocl  from  the  n.nterials  which  history  furnished,  and 

,  for  what  portions  of  his  noble  composition  he  is  solely  in- 
debted to  the  fertile  resources  of  his  own  powerful 
imagination. 

nith  this  object  in  sight  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  curiosity  to  ascertain  how  far  the  supernatural  ageocy 
vhich  forms  so  striking  and  poetical  a  ieature  in  the 
*  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  may  have  had  its  foundation  in 
"wonders  actually  crediled  by  the  crusaders  and  reported 
by  contemporary  historians ;  and  many  doubtless  would 
be  little  surprised  to  lind  the  chroniclers  of  that  dark  and 
superstitious  age  abounding  with  the  marvellous  as  much  as 
Tasso  himself  For  our  own  part,  we  felt  some  disappoint^  . 
luent  in  finding  that  the  enchanted  forest  has  no  more  sub-- 
stantial  foundation  than  the  dry  mention  of  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  wood  lying  between  the  vallies  ofSamariaand 
Sichem,  at  a  time  when  the  materials  it  furnished  for  the  con- 
struction of  warlike  machines  were  ofthe  utmost  importance 
to  the  operations  ofthe  siege,  but  which  materials  '  were  de^ 
fended  from  the  axe  of  tlie  crusaders  neither  by  the  incau- 
tations  of  Ismeno,  nor  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.^  _  In 
like  manner,  Armida  vanishes  from  our  ey^es  '  into  a'Wf 
into  thin  air,'  when  we  are  told  that  a  story  incidentally 
lo\d  by  WilJiam  of  T^re,  concerning  two  witches,  'wU^ 
were  seen  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city  conjuring  the 
elements,  but  who  were  speedily  dispatched  by  the  arrows 
of  the  Gliristians,'  is  almost  the  solitary  passage  to  be 
found  among  all  the  historians  of  the  holy  war  in  which 
any  mention  is  made  of  or  belief  attached  to  the  existence  of 
niagical  pouers.  The  reflection  drawn  from  our  author 
by  this  curious  circumstance  proves  an  intimate  aoquaiat*^ 
ance  with  the  character  of  our  ancient  historians,  .and  d«- 
fijerves  to  be  attended  to  by  all  who  arf  i^teiresited  io  the  anV 
l^i^uitiesof  the  ^^ddleage§.  ^ 
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*We  sitoiild  add,'  he  observes,  *that  matjic  was  much  less  in 
vogue  in  the  twelfth  ceuiury  that;  in  that  in  which  Tasso  livedo 
The  ctusaders  were  extremely  superstitious,  no  doubt ;  but  their 
superstition  did  not  attach  itself  to  trifies;  they  were  struck  by 
tbe  pliaenomena  which  they  belield  in  theheaveiis,  they  believw^ 
cd  in  the  apparition  of  saints,  in  reveiatiops  made  by  God  him- 
self, but  acrfim  magici^Ds.  Tlie.ideaa  .of  ui»^  c«iii«l  long  alkar? 
W9id$|QiIie  fifteeiilli  anil  slxteentfarcciitories.  Tba  chrpiifete^ 
of  this  latter  ej)och,  when  tliey  treat  of  anterior  events,  fill  tkieif 
recltols  with  whimsical  and  ridiciflons  fabler  which  are  not  la 
l»e  found  tar  nibn  ancient  authors.  The  character  ot  ^ 
iniddl^  a|;es  tonst  not  he  estimated  by  the  chroni6Ies  of 
iU>beit  Gvnefoht  or  of  Archbishop  Tui  pin,  still  less,  by  the  ^ 
■iinuierof  that  peHod/   (Note  p.  402.)  '     T     '  • 

SeaiftiiillftS  are  the  fictions  of  Tasso,  we  must,  OB  iUSi' 
jBccount,  be  compelled  reluctantly  to  admit  that  ills  poem 
n^ttld  have  reflected  more  vividly  the  character  of  ihe 
tinve^  to  which  it  refers^  and  would  have  therefore  tjettet^ 
Atlfilled  one  6f  the^reatest  and  moat  imperidtts  obliga« 
tldns  of  the  law  of  epic  poetry,  if  the  raacnineiy  of  holjr 
ap^avitittns,  of  glorified  saints  and  martjre  tombatinj^ 
ytmly  in  fovmir  of  the  cross,  of  the  dreams  of  inspiration^* 
and'powers  of  prophecy,  had  been  snbstitfited  to  tne  morer 
pleasing  but  less  characteristic  fictions  of  Faerie.  TVhile^ 
fv«  are  observing  upon  this  noble  effort  of  human  geniiisu^ 
it  Will  perhaps  appear  more  extraor^nary,  however,  thar 
Ae  poet  ahonld  have  ovMooked  so  evident  and  fertile  a 
aouiee  of  poetical  ihiagery  a«^  tbe  description  of  tbe  holj' 
pltteea  visited  by  the  Christians  Iki  their  celebrated  protieis^' 
sion  roond  the  walls  of  Jermateai  Wl>uld  have  furniAed. 
Sat  the  mention  of  this  procession  recals  us  to  the  pui^ 
pose  fiNHD  which  we  have  too  long  wandered. "  Our  histo-'' 
rical  readers  wiU  remember  that  it  was^teremony  enjoin-, 
ed,  as  bf  esqpress  revelation  from  HeaVen,  toallthe  armr 
of  the  cross  prefvious  46  the  ^iid[>s6ault  .#hi«li  im 
ineditated.  is  "  "  j. 

■  The  pilgrims,  persuaded  that  the  gates  of  the  besieged  citj^ 
would  opeh  themselves  not  less  to  devotion  than  to  Valour,  liAi." 
twied  with  docility  to  the  exhortations  of  tire  hermit,  and  all  set 
tliemselves  eagerly  to  follow  his  advice,  which  they  looked  upon^ 
as  the  language  of  God  himself.  After  three  days  of  a  rigorous 
fast,  they  issued  in  arms  from  their  quarters,  and  marched^ 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  rouD<i  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City. 
They  were  preceded  by  ibcir  pi  icsts  clad  in  white,  bearing  the 
images  of  the  saints,  and  siugiiig  psalms  aud  canticles.  Their 
banners  were  displayed  ;  Ihcii  syiu})oU  aud  triunpcts  resoiMld%d 
afar.   It  wa$  tlms  that  the  Jew$  formerly  mada  the  tour  of 


* 

J»liclio»  \v hose       f<li  to  pieoei  at  the  soond:  ol*  tkair*iiiarthii 

inatrumeiUs.  ' 

t*'Tlie  crusaders  l)^j?an  their  march  from  the  vbJIpv  of 
|iliraini»  which  is  ia  front  of  Oalvury  ;  they  ativanced  iiurtkivard 
itsd  aalutcd,  as  they  entered  tiie  valley  t)f  Jehoshu|^at,  the 
lOfli^s  of  St;  Mary^  St.  Stephen,  2kivi  thefird  elect  of  God. 
ffsntiliuitigiitbeir  progress  towanH-tbe  .Moatit.'0ft4Mives^  tiiey 
ijtftwphitediwkh  reqpieetllK  grolto  m  whifli  IcBtis  Clnitt'eB^ 
«Ml»fclobdj)frnmt,  sad  tlit>laoei»&era  t|iejSafkin- of  tbe 

'  yiwM  died  ftmoftr  i«rlis8kai«  ■  Wbeit  ffaey  oeaebed*  tbsrjnmiF 
pit  of  the  mouotatBy  tbe  nuMlkupoBiiig  sj^etasli  .disaoTeDed  it^' 
9cAftfrtt>eir  eyes.  To  the etst  they  beheld  the. p]ains;«f*> Jcri- 
0bo«  iheaJijiMreftof  tbe  Dead  Si»a  and  of  the  rirer  Jordan  ;  tD>tlie 
^litbey  surveyed  at  tbeir  feet  tbe  Holy  City  and  ber .  terntvij- 
rtoVered  with  Sacred  ruins.    Assembled  together,  in  tbe  very 

•  spot  fr<^m  whence  Jesus  Christ  ascrtided  to  Heaven,  and  oa  , 
Vfrhict)  they  still  looked  for   the  marks    of    bis  tet»  <  tbey- 
Iieavd  the  exhortations  of  their  |)riests  and  hishops. 

'Amoul  de  Kohes,  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  ad* 
dreyi<'(i  to  them  a  pathetic  discourse,  conjurinfir  them  to  re- 
double their  zeal  and  perseverance.  In  coil' hiding,  he  turned 
towards  Jerusalem  :  You  behold,"  he  said,  "the  inheritance 
of  Jes-us  Christ  trampled  upon  by  the  impious  :  see  here  at  last 
.tiif^mthy  recompeose  of  ail  your. labours ;  sec  here  tbe  platb' 
.jn  wbieh  6b4  wilt  pardonall  your  faults' akid  bestow  h\&  blessing 
jipoi»  -all  your  Tiotories."  At  the  Toi)ee  o£  tbe  orator  wbo.  ptmU 
90LWB^  to'tfiem  tbecbittrch  of  the  Aesorreclton  and  tiif»  todlstf*'  . 
^CtdvaiSr  ready  to  reeeife  thenit  the  defendtts  ^of  tbe  ania 
humbled  tbemsfkves  hcfoie  God,  md  kept -thtir  looks,  fiicdt  on. 

jjenisatcm.  v 
*  WheniAfRonl  invited  them,  in  the  Btoie'  .of  Jesus,  to  forget 

.tlDpir  injuries,  and  cherish  each  other  'ii|.-mulBaLloMi|  iTapcnid 
lUid  Raymond,  who  had  long  beeo  at  varianotv-fiBshrdced  m  tfae 
presence  of  all  the  Christian  anpy.  The  soldiers,  and  the  other 
chiefs,  followed  their  example.  The  rich  promised  to  comfort 
J^y  their  a! » IS  the  poor  and  the  orphans  who  bore  the  cross. 
All  men  fuigot  their  fatal  animosities,  and  s\>'pi'€,^j/9  .fep^ji 

sfjiithful  to  the  precepts  of  evangelical  charity. 

^   *  While  the  ci  usaders  thus  gave  themselves  up  to  the  tram- 
ports  of  their  devotion  and  piety,  the  Saracens  collected  on  the  * 
ramparts  oi' Jerusalem,  lifted  in  the  air  crviciiixes  wliich  tbey 

.  loaded  with  outrage;  they  insulted  tbe  ceremonies  of  tlie  Cbhs- 

''tiaos  by  their  gestures  'and  clamours*      You  bearf*  said  the 

'  l^eribit  Peter,  *^yoirbe8(r  the  ttii^eats  ;lnd^  hkspheinies  'olf  \tU^ 

^In^biks  of  the  f  i^o^  God ;  swe^  to  defend  Jesus  dnrist.  m^dSe 
pHsoner  and  crucified  a  second  time  by  t&e.  infidels;  Ton'^'Mb 
hm  expiring  anew  open  Calvary  for  the  'redemption  of  *yd6r 

AMr^  A1  these  words  the  Cckndiite  is  in^i^ted  by  irM^ 
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and  cries  of  inrfigtiation  which  aroseonall  sides  af^ainst  lire  Ini 
fidels.       Yes,  I  swear  by  your  piety,"  :pursue<i  the  orator,  *♦  I 
swear  by  y Oar  arms,  that  the  reisfn  of  the  impious  approaches  to 
its  termination.   The  host  oftl»e  Lord  has  no  longer  but  to 
appear,  and  all  this  vain  crowd  of  niu^iiUiiiaiis  will  be  dispersed 
.  ,  like  shadows.    To  day  tbey  are  yet  filled  with  pride  mid  iiiso- 
ItHice,  to  morrow  they  will  be  frozen  with  fear,  aud  wiil  tall 
motionless  before  you,  lik^  those  guardians  of '  the  •  JcpttldiFe    '  • 
wbo  felt  tbeir'we^iii  ^1  ootcf  their  iiaiids^flnd  IbU^ 
•ffmbt  vheii«ii  earthquake  annouaoed  the  presener  of  «  Detfy 
4U1  tois  very  Cakary  which  jroti  aie  now  going  to  adaie.  Yet-« 
ftW  mmnei^  mhA  theae  towers*  the  last  rampart  of  the  Infideii^ 
will  become  the  asylum  of  the  Christians;  these  mosqnes,  which, 
tisfi  Jopon  the  niioi  of  Christianity,,  shall  serve  for  the  temple  of 
the  true  God ,  and  Jerusalem  shall  resouad  with  the '  praises  only 
.  *of  the  Lord/'  , 

'  At  these  last  words  of  Peter,  the  liveliest  transports  burst 
from  the  ranks  of  tin;  crusaders ;  they  again  embrace  anudst  ' 
floods  of  tears,  and  oxiiort  eacli  other  mutually  to  endure  the  fa- 
tigues and  evils  for  which  they  are  at  lenfjth  about  to  receive  ' 
their  glorious  reward.    The  Cliristiaus  then  descend  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  regain  liieir  camp,  and,  taking  the  road  to- 
Vcirds  the  south,  they  salute  on  their  right  hand  the  tomb  of  • 
David,  and  pass  near  ihe  fishjwnd  of  Siloah  where  Jesus  Christ  • 
'    restored  his  bii^hc  to  the  man  bom  bliod;  they  perceive  at  a 
greater  distance  thenihis  of  the  palaces  of  Judah,  and  advance 
vlodg  the  declivity  of  Ibfount  Skm,  whese  other  reibenlhrancea  .* 
oome  to  add  to  their  enthusiasm.  Towards  evening,  the  Chris*' 
ftianaraiy:fetinnied>to  its  qtMvrters«  i^peating  these  words  of  the 
prophet :    Those  of  the  west  shall  tear  the  Lord»  and  thofe  of ' 
theeastshnll  heboid  his  glory."   Re-entered  within  tfadr  camp, 
the  most  part  of  the  pilgrims  passed  the  night  in  prayer ;  tne  ^ 
'4ilfie^4uid  the  soldiers  confess  their  sins  at  the  feet  of  the  priests 
nnd  leceive  their*  God,  whose  promises  filled  them  with  faofle 
*     and  confidence/    P«3d0,  &c. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  ample  materials  - 
'    in  this  long  description  of  the  procession  of  the  ptlgrin^s,  . 
for  poetical  oroament ;  and]  the , most  fervent  admirers  of  ^ 
Ta!>so  mttst  regret,  with  otir  author,  that  he  miSBed  so  fair 
and  ipaiiifest  an  opportunitj  of  enriching  his  poem  by  the 
Wmission  of  them.  \'  ' 

The  scenes  which  immediately  followed  the  capture  ^1 
Jeru^a^lei^  are  of  a  nature  to  awaken  much  reflection,  ori 
1|ho  strange  incoiisistenciea  of  h^man  nature,  and  such  ^  ^ 
^4oea  hot  at  all  tend  to  raise  our  id^^  of  mortal  ,  perfection 
inspire  .qfil.  with  feelings  of  self-gratulation  and  cQin- 
plftsenc^  Qur  author  appears  to  have^cOntenipla^thieia 
'  IP  a  fory  philosophical  vii^Wy  and  we  know  no  passage  in 
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his  work  that  sets  srofnl  sense,  and  his  powers  of  jusi 
discrimhiatiou,  in  a  more  favourable  lij^lit^  After  dweil-  ' 
in^  no  Jouger  than  the  occasion  (k mandecl  on  the  horrible 
nfroritieq  committed  Iw  the  victorious  crusaders,  and  which 
their  hi-^torianf?  record  with  expressions  of  exultation  ra-* 
therthaii  of  horror,  or  even  of  eeti sure,  he  thus  proceeds 
to  relate  the  cxtraordiBary  occurrences  which  immediately 
Ibllowed. 

*  At  the  Hight  of  their  hrethrcti,  (the  pilgrims  whom  they  had 
TcsctJpH  from  th^^ir  loDg  cnptivit\)  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  no 
doubt  began  to  recollect  that  Uh  \  had  come  to  worship  at  the 
tomb  of  Jesns.    The  i>ioiis  Godfrey,  who  had  abstained  from 
the  carnage  vvliicb  succeeded  the  victory,  quilled  his  companions^ 
and  followed  by  three  servants,  repaired,  ^vithout  arms  and  ' 
trerefooted  to  the  chnvch  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  news 
this  act  of  devotion  soon  spread  throughout  the  Chnstiao  aroiy  i 
hnmcdtafetjratl  their  vengeance^  all  their  furv,  wasappe^nedf 
the  cmsaders  stripped  dienseives  of  their  btoody  saraeBtf^ 
made  all  Jerusaleia  re-echo  with^  their  lamentations*  thehr  soha 
and  groaas*  and,  coiulucted  by  the.clergy  of  the  eountiy*  walk- 
ed together,  their  feet  bare,  and  their  lieads  uncovered^  towards 
the  church  of  the  Resnrrection.    When  the  Christian  army  was 
thus  assembled  together  upon  Calvary,  the  n^ght  began  to  fall ; 
silence  rcigucd  throughout  the  public  places^  and  around  tlie 
ramparts:  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  Holy  City  but  the 
pcniteufial  psafnis,  and  the  words  of  Isniah — **  Ye  that  love  ^ 
Jerusalem,  rejoice  with  her."    I'iie  crusaders  then  displayed  a 
devotion  .so  lively  and  tender,  that  one  would  have  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  remark  of  a  luoderu  historian,  (Le  Pere  Maimbour^-,) 
that  these  same  uicn  v\  ho  were  come  from  taking  a  town  by 
asbdult  and  comniittiii  :  the  most  horrible  carnage,  were  in  fact 
issuingfro:B  a  louj;  retreat  and  from  the  profouudest  meditation 
on  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.   These  inexplicable  contrasts 
oflen  occur  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Some  writers  haver 
thought  to  find  in  them  a  pretext  for  accusing  the  Christilti^  ie« 
Jigion;  others*  not  less  blind  nor  less  passionate,  have  attempt' 
ed  to  excuse  the  deplorable  excesses  of  fanaticism;  the  ImpaT'' 
ttal  historian  thinks  it  enotigh  to  record  them,  and  mourn* 
in  silence  the  weakness  of  human  nature.'    P.  413*  9* 
Among  the  various  authorities  to  which  our  author  1m 
had  recourse  ii>  tlic  compilation  of  this  work,  we  have  • 
already  -mentioned,  as  entirely  new  to  the  historical . 
reader^  tlie  MS;  History  of  Armenia,  by  Matthew  of 
£dessa«   We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  indnlg^ence  of-* 
noticing  another  MS.  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  anec« 
-  dote  which  has  been  selected  from  it,  although  that  anec- 
dote bears  no  immediate  reference  to  the  crusade  itself. 
It  18 ia  upeaking  of     state  of  the  aciwice  «f  legislation/^ . 
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at  tifis  epoch  thad  M.  Michand  mentioiis  the  ordiDaiices 
whrfch  Crast^n  de  Bearii,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  jcrusade, 
|iad  di^Wn  tip  previous  to  his  setting  out  on  ihe. 
expedition  for  the  regttlation  of  liis  stales  dyrng  ^ia 
absisf^ce:     ''  ^  ^    *     .  ■      -  .  * 

•-A'tndri??  ttae/ ^nys  our  adthor,  •  nr»f  pI  with  some  dispo- 
sitions* which  deserve  to  be  recorded  by  history,  bacaus?  tiiey 
present  to  us  the  feeble  coniuiencenients  of  a  lei^isUtiou  which 
it  required  a  length  of  lime  aud  fortunate  circuiif stances  to  bring 
to  perfection.  "  The^  Pt/ice,'^  bays  this  legislator  of  the 
eleventh  century,  **  ihall  at  all  iiines  be  preserved  towards  the 
elergi/,  montcs,  travellers,  ladies,  and  their  atlmdants.  If  any 
man  takes  refuse  witka  Lady^  he  shall  besncure  in  his  persgn 
paymsnt  of  daapwge^*  P'cace  he  mth  the  peasant :  hi$  .Olffift  v- 
4md  km  ;imirHmmif  ^  uisinmMi%m       9m^\  H  UMt  4f. 


Una  valoaUe  eoitaflt  is  fimn  a.AiaD««ci}i{Nfc  Jiistoi^ 
B^arn,  ^u*a  bienrFOiiIa  nous- «owniiaiq«Qr»  pn  dbaioa.- 
inagistiartB  ke  i^iK  diftiiig«6%  oo^ccMitam  seabirits-i^la 
coHiiye'daslottres.-  'GeCteliistourei  reinafqiiaUe  |Myn«B« 
aagft  ^dltiott'et  una  saisa  critiqiie,  doit  jetct*iitie  graoda 
laiAidre  dtir  les  ttops  recalls  doat  lUMis  paiiMn/  ^Nto 
p.  480.)  i^eqaitMltentr^t  ¥i^U  Maiabal  the  Mar- 
qu&  W^ih^6n^  IB  Ills  projected  InTasi^  of  die  soiidl^ 
eni'^'pronliees  of  France^  ' to  ' take  good  care  not  to 
'Inirf  eitber  this  TeiypedtaMe  aiagistrate  or  ' Ids  mamt* 
script*  • ,  . 

in  tbe  'Pieces,  Justificatives/  collected  al  tiie  end  ciT 
thi^Toluiue,  the  nxuler  will  fiod  a  mass  of  curious  wae^ 
dote  and  many  important  docameDts  well  worthy  of  ifbtg 
bitaight  to  light  ^nd  preservied;.  but  wa  bave  not  spa<MKiior 
letaqre  v»  to  analyse  their  coalMi'is  or  give  any 
fbrUm  iMftracts*  We  hope  it  w3l  not  beiong  boCM. 
we  ahaH  -bave  tp  i^onnea  a  epntinaiMon  •  of  ^ 
work*  •   ■  ' 


j^RT.  IV. — An  Historicid  Account  of  the  Lai£s  enacted 
ao-ainsl  the  Qd^lics^  both  in  Lngland  and  Ireland;  of 
;  the  Amelioration  which  tfiej/  haxc  under  gene  du,ring  the  '^^ 
^  present  Jieign,  and  of  their  existent  Stale.    To  lohich  is 

added^  a  short  Account  of  the  Lari^s  forthe  Punishment  ofv^ 
^,  JFleres?/ in  general  ;  a  brief  Rczirii  of  the  Merits  of  tM^y^ 
,,  Catholic  Question  ;  and  copious  Notis^  tending  princi"  i 
.   pallji  to  Illustrate  the  Vieics  and  ConAiet  of  t/it  Church  \  A  ' 
.1  9f  fi^ig^miifi  i  tfic    Prefff^ierians,    and    S^c^j^^^  ^ 
Cjmt,  Set.  Vxd*  4,  N^fioem^i  WIft      K  i  ^ 
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with  regard  to  ToUnOum  when  in  the  Emaymm, ' 
of  Power.  Bj/  James  Baldwin  Brown,  E^q.  <y 
the  Inner  Temple.  London:  Underwdod  and  Biacl»> 
1813.  8vo..  148. 

TH£  author  has  arranged  his  bo{pk  under  the  IbUowmg 

heads. 

'Chapter  1.  On  the  Taws  a^inst  Heresy  in  general.  II.  A 
brief  Keview  of  the  Papal  authority  in  Britain,  from  its  Com* 
mencementto  its  Suppression  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  III. 
Historical  Account  of  the  Laws  enacted  against  tlie  Catholics^ 
from  the  Reformation  to  ihe  death  of  Elizabeth.  IV.  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  l  aws  enacted  arainst  the  Catholics  from  the 
Accession  of  Jamts  1,  to  the  Restoiation.  \,  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Laws  Enacted  against  the  Catholics  from  the  Resto- 

.  ratiOD  to  the  Revolution.  VL  Historical  Account'  of  the  Laws 
enacted  against  the  Catholics,  from  the  Revolotion  to  the  death 
of  Anne.  VIL  Historical  Accouut  of  the  Laws  enacted  agidnst 
,theCSathoHcs,from.the  Aceesstonof  the  House  of  Haoorerto 
the^death  of  George  H.  VIII.  Amelioration  of  the  Laws  rehit*^. 
iog  to  the.CathoUcs,  during'the  leign  of  his  present  Maje9tyt 
IX.  Concluding  Remarks.' 

This  work  contains  all  the  information  which  can 
desired,  relative  to  the  disabilities  to  which  the  Romaii 
iQatfaolics  of  England  and  Ireland  have  been  heretofore^  or 
are,  at  present,  subjected  4>n  account  of  their  adherence  to 
the  rebgion  of  their  ancestors.  The  author  has  drawn ' 
his  materials  from  the  best  eources,  and  has  evinced  a  de-* 
gree  of  diligence  in  his  research  which  is  highly  creditable 
•to  himself;  and  which  the  reader  will  see  good  reasQn  to 
commend  in  the  variety  of  important  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars which  he  has  brouffht  together  for  his  instruction 
and  amusement.  Some  of  these  are  not  immediately  con* 
nected  with  the  laws  whieh  have  been  enacted  against  the 
Catholics  or  with  the  occasional  alleviations  which  thej 
have  undergone :  but  still  they  relate  to  historical  points 
which  are  more  or  less  intimately  associated  .with  the 
great  question  of  religious  liberty.  The  notes,  which  are 
appended  to  the  work,  contain  a  mass  ot  valuable  infcHrma'* 
tion,  some  of  which  is  very  curious  and  interesting. 
As  the  author  considers  a  part  of  the  opposition,  which 

.  is  made  to  the  removal  of  the  remaining  civil  disabilities  to 
which  the  Catholics  are  at  present  liable,  to  be  principally 

•owing  to  the  perseeution  which  was  exercised  by  sonae 
bigots  of  this  religion  during  the  reis^ii  of  Mary,  he  has  * 
taken  considerable  pains  in  order  to  collect  evidence 
•  to  prove  that  this  persecution  ^va9  a  general  characteristic  of 
the  timely  and  not  of  the  Catholics,  or  of  any  other  sect  in  par- 
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ttcuiar/  'In  this  part  of  the,  work,'  ba)s  ihe  author,  'lam  con- 
'scions  that  I  have  exposed  myself  to  no  couimon  obloquy,  ioi  he 
who  Is  hoDeH  and  uuprejudiced  enough  to  ceasure  every  sect, 
where  their  conduct  seems  to  have  deserved  may  be  certaia 
of  offending  all  parties  and  of  pleasing  none.'  ' 

Of  the  peiTBons  'who  were  condemned  to  the  flames  ' 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary}  Hume,  says  Mr:  Brown,  ^ 
,   *  states  the  number  at  two  hundred  and  seventy  seven ;  aoid  1  \ 
Certainly  feel  no  inclination  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  6om^' 
putatioD.    But  even  this  account,  great  as  is  the  proportion 
martyrs  which  it  contains,  falls,  I  am  persuaded,  infinitely  short  - 
of  the  vaeue  representations  continually  floating  on  the  public 
mind.    Whilst  feebly  ciifleHvouriiif^  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  Catholics,  it  has  more  than  once  fallen  to  mv  lot,  to  be  as- 
sailed bv  arj^uments  drawn  from  the  many  hundreds^  and  evea 
(A<?K*an</«,  of  Protestants,  so  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  in- 
.  'Strnraentality  of  the  merciless  Bonner  and  his  worthy  associates. 
^   Nor  arn  I  a^hauitd  to  acknowledaie,  that  Lit  e»no  period,  I  consi- 
dered liie^e  executions  more  uuuieroui)  Lhau  1  have  since  found  ' 
'  them  to  have  been/ 

In  the  preceding  reign  it  is  well  known  that  the  gentle 
Cranmer  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  Edw  ard  V  I,  to 
the  burning  of  an  Arian  and  an  Anabaptist.  This  unfortu-  '  ^ 
pate  act  of  Cranmer,  which  was  certainly  less  characteris- 
tic ofhi^  natural  disposition  than  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  bruuglit  great  scandal  on  the  Reformation;  and 
formed  one  of  the  pleas  of  the  Papists  for  their  severity  to- 
wards the  Protestants  in  tlie  tinu  of  Mary.  The  Papists, 
according  to  Burnet,  aHquoled  our  author,  said,  '  that  -  .  . 
it  was  plain  that  the  Ixetonuers  were  oidy  against  burning^ 
when  they  were  in  fear  of  it  themselves.'  .    .  » 

'  When  the  justice  of  destroying  heresy,  by  a  resort  to  capi«  ^ 
tal  punishment,  depends  on  |he  construction  which  difl^nnit  . 
•  iects,  (or  even  different  individuals  of  the  same  sect,)  may  give  to 
'  those  doctrines  which  constitute    impieties  against  God/' the 
*  ^nciple  once  being  admitted,  there  is  no  persecution,  however 
severe,  that  will  not  allow  of  an  easy  justification,  or,  at  least  i  of 
as  plausible  au  extenuation  as  that  exerctsed  by  Cmnmer  on  the 
Arians  and  Anabaptists.     In  such  a  case,  the  positi<m  which 
Hume  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Oardiner,  (and  on  which  that 
prelate  but  too  evidently  acted,)  that,  *'  if  persecution  of  any 
kind  l)c  aflniiited,  the  most  bloody  arid  \'u  1  nt  will  surely  be  al- 
lowed the  most  justifiable,  as  tlie  moat  etii  ctual,"  caiuiot  be  • 
controverted,  "  Imprisonrnentb,"  (continues  this  iiuibor,)  ** fines, 
^   confiscations,  whippings,  serve  oniy  to  irritate  tlie  sects,  without 
disabling  them  from  resistance:  but  the  stake, the  wheel,  and  the 
gibbet,  must  soon  terminate  in  the  extirpaUou  and  bauidhuu:nt 
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of  all  the  heretics  inclined  to  give  disturbance,  and  in  tlie  entire 
lAlence  and  submission  of  the  rest."* 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  '  the  sole  an- 
thorii  of  the  (gunpowder  Plot  were  Cnlbolics.'    But  - 
he  remarks  that  *  the  religious  zeal  of  all  sects  w  as  in 
those  days  unfortnimtely  so  high  as  to  blind  the  minds  of  ^ 
men  against  the  turpitude  of  crimes.' 

With  Mr.  Fox  and  other  authorities,  Mr.  Brown  e^ives 
no  credence  to  tiie  Popish  plot  which  was  broacltod  in  . 
1678,  and  threw  the  whole  kingiioui  into  a  ierment ;  but, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox,  our  very  respectable  author 
seems  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  coiitrivance  of 
Ziord  Shtiftesbury.    Mr.  Fox  considered  this  supposition 
as  '  an  a li surdity,  equal  almost  in   degree  to  the  belief 
of  the  plot  itself.'    Mr.  Brown  refers  to  Sir  John  Did- 
rjmple,  (Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  43, 44)  tor  the  proof  that  the 
plot  was  fabricated  by  Shaftesbury  ;  but  as  Sir  John  did 
not  thh}k proper  to  publish  the  documents  which  produced 
his  own  conviction  that  the  plot  was  the  fiction  (^f  Shaftes- 
bury, we  may,  iVithout  impeaching  the  sinrcriti/  of  Sir 
John,  be  allowed  to  donbt  whether  thosp  *  papers,'  whicb 
he  mentions,  were  of  suflicieat  credibility  to  establish  the 
feci,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  s^uilt  of  Shai^esbtiry, 
fn  addition  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Brown  quotes  a  passa^ge 
from  a  work  published  in  16SI,  entitled,  *  The  whole  series 
of  all  that  has  been  transacted  i  i  the  House  of  PeerjSy 
concerning  the  Popish  plot ;'  in  which,  says  he, 
•  we  meet  with  the  follow  in*?  curious  *' information  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Joues,  M.  D.  taken  iij)oii  oatb  28  Mafch,  1G97/'  which  will 
evince  that  Shaile^bury  was  not  altogether  iVee  from  suspicion 
of  having  invested  the  Popish  plot,  even  at  a  time  when  the 
donbtkiff  its  exittenoe  waa  'Considered  a  eiime,  calling 
^iipon  the  aui^fttnite^  to  visit  the  offender  with  no  mA 
pmiisbnioBt. 

"And  this  inibpnuiDt  Ibrdier  aahh/'.says  the  dooiiment  to 
whieh  I  allude,  '^thot  he,  with  Dr.  Smith,  went  to  ail  ale-houie 
m  Gl%en-8treet,  near  the  Mews,  when  the  said  Dr.  Smith  did* 
amongst  other  dicourses,  positively  affirm,  that  the  plot  was  ao  . 
plot  at  all,  but  a  thing  contrived  by  Gates,  Bedioe,  and  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  merely  to  ruin  the  poor  Roman.  Catholics, 
whereupou  this  informant  said,  that  if  Mr.  Oates  and  Mr. 
Bedioe  did  live,  most  of  the  lords  in  the  Tower  would  suffer  ; 
to  which  the  said  Dr.  Smith  replyed,  they  will,  or  they  shall  not 
live  to  see  that  day,  for  they  are  too  great  rogues  to  have  « 
being.'"  "  ' 

We  do  .not  feel  ourseiveB  disposed  to  acquit  Sbaftesbuiy 
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oUier  causes  to  believe  in  any  particular  event,  they  ^\\\\ 
never  take  the  pains  very  accurately  or  dispassionately  to 
>W«igh  the  credibility  of  the  circumstances,  or  to  determine 
Ae  consistency  of  the  whole.  There  are  indeed  state  s  of 
mind  in  which  what  is  most  monstrous  is  least  questioned  ; 
and  what  is  niost  Bonsensicai  and  contradictoiy  is  most 
FMidily  believed. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  it  was  not  Till  the  year 
1778,  exflttly  one  century  after  the  plot  in  which  Gates  and 
Bedloe  acted  a  part  of  such  distinguished  infamy,  that  we 
behold  the  first  dawn  of  a  more  tolerating  system  towards 
'  the  English  Catholics.  We  allude  to  the  bill  which  was 
Introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George 
Saville,in  May,  1778.  Previously,  however,  to  this  pe- 
riod, the  Catholic  religion  had  not  only  been  permitted, 
but  established,  in  the  province  of  Canada,  which  had  been 
veoently  conquered  by  the  British  arms.  The  foUowinf^ 
lis  what  Mr.  Brown  says  onthe  act  relative  to  Canada, 
which  was  passed  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 

•  The  85  G.  HI.  c.  31,  provides  that  tlie  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  shall  pay  their  tythes  to  }>prsons  appointed  by 
government  to  receive  theni,  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
ministry — for  the  l^irther  maintt  iiaiire  of  ^vhich  the  governor  is 
allowed  to  make  allotments  of  land.    The  act  also  declares,  that 
*all  persons  are  eligible  to  be  elected  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Quebec,  except  uuiiisters  ofeitiier  of  the  churches 
of  England  or  Rome,  or  of  congregations  of  Protestant  dissent- 
ers. These  e<)aitable  l^s  were  granted  to  the  Canadians  with- 
out solicitaticHi,  because  they  were  ^onsidercid  necessary  to  the 
presemtion  and  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  Catholics  of 
Iiekmdy  tm  the  contrary,  have  for  many  years  been  soliciting  in 
vain  for  the  concession  of  rights  much  less  extended  ;  ibr.  the 
prayer  of  their  petition  has  never  yet  been  considered  of  siiffi* 
cient  importanoe  to  obtain  a  deliberate  investigation — how  are 
these  contradictory  proceedings  to  be  reconciled  1   The  exist- 
ence of  a  Catholic  and  Protestant  establishment  in  Canada,  with- 
out any  disturbance  to  the  unanimity  of  the  province  (without 
referring  to  those  foreign  countrief?,  in  which  the  liberal-minded 
Christian  may  be  gratified  with  the  pleading  sight  of  Protestants 
and  Cathofics  alternately  celebrating  their  rites  in  the  same 
church)  is  au  abundant  answer,  at  least  to  those  who  contend 
that  there  is  asomethi^  naturally  hostile  in  the  two  religious. 


-  <  • 
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Tiie  CanadiaB  senate  is  composed — the  offices  of  government  are* 
filled  alike  by  members  of  one  n?)i^ion  Mid  the  otber;  and  we 
may  safely  call  upon  the  opponenis  of  Catholic  emancipation  to 
point  out  the  evits  which  have  resulted  from  this  just  and  libeiai 

policy.' 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  his  present  majesty  that  many 
of  the  most  severe  and  odious  lan<  ai^aiii^t  t!ie  (Catholics 
were  fir«t  relaxed  or  repealed  durifig  h]<  roign.  That  '  " 
rigid  code  of  pains  and  penuUies  and  tnuUipiied  disqualifi- 
cations which  liad  iicen  Hucces>ivelv  rendered  more  barba- 
rous and  iiitoleriihle,  has  been  t^raduaily  ^oftenffi  dining 
his  more  gentle  and,  to  tlie  Catholics,  mtire  eqnit  ible  ijo- 
vernment.  But,  much  as  has  been  done  for  tlie  (  alfiolics 
since  the  ac('e--f()n  ofhispresejM  niajestv,  much  still  r^  rnriins 
to  be  done  irj  order  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
respect  to  civil  rights  and  enjoyments  as  the  other  subjects 
of  the  British  empire.  This  will  be  perceived  by  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  M  r.  f^rown  has  noticed  tne  disqualifica- 
tions to  which  the  Catholics  are  still  subject :  and  the  pe- 
nalties on  tho-e  who  jprofess  that  aucieut  i^th  which  have 
not  yet  been  re[)ealecf. 

•Catholics  then  cannot  sit  in  parliament;  *  or  liold  any  office 
in,  or  under  the  government  :  f  he  admitted  into  any  corpora- 
tion; J  or  [)re>ent  to  any  ecclesiastical  litnehce.^    Their  priests 
arc  not  allowed  tlie  celcbralion  of  llieir  rites,  but  agreeably  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  English  act  31  O.  3.  c.  31,  and  the  corres- 
pondent pioviaious  of  the  Irifeli  statute  ;  nor  can  Ctilhoiic  school-  . 
inasters  take  Protestant  scholars.    Thj?  professors  of  this  religiotr 
are  prevented  from  makin|;  any  endowmeut  of  a  school  or  col* 
lege,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  children  in  their  faith,  ||  Ca^ 
Iholic  soldiers  by  the  annual  mutiny  acts  refusing  to  frequent  the 
church  of  England  worship  when  ordered  to  do  wo,  are  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  one  shilling,  and  for  the  second  offence  to  the 
same  fine*  and  to  be  laid  in  irons  for  twelve  hours*  IF  These 


*30C.  2.  St.  2.  E.  21and  2^  G.  3.  c,  48.  I. 

f  2^  C.2.  c.  2.  £.  In  Ireland  this  is  coofiued  to  the  exceptions  in  the  ■ 
'«1«ute  of  the  83  G«orge  8.  c.  21. 

|13C.  2.  c.  S.  B.    New  rales  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  Irish 
Statutes  at  Laree,  v.  iii.  p.  20$.    By  the  7th  section  of  3 1  G.  3.  c.  32,* they  arc" 
allowed  to  t^^  meiuUers  of  an^  lay  corporation;  but  the  same  act  (§  9) 
cepts  offtcen  wtthin  the  new  rules  of  17  and  18  C.  3b  for  ubieli  see  p* 
fi83.  •  . 

§3  J.  I.  c.  5.  F.  C>  A.C.  6.  L 

]{  A  bequest  or  riispusition  for  educatincp  children  in  the  Romaa  Cathotio 
icefigion  ;s  unlawful ;  l;ut  the  fund  does  not  pass  to  ^testatOr't  nextof  k^Qy 
bnt  is  applicable  to  »uch  c  hant.ible  purposes  as  the  king  shall  appoinU^ 

jCarpyv.  Abbot,  4,  Vesey,Juii.  490. 

^      Lhes(}coiui  section  of  tlie  Articles  of  yd  at,  any  soldier  '  if  be  sb(|lt 

»  ♦ 
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disabilities  fire  common  to  England  and  Ireland  but  in  addi- 
tion to  tilt  111  ihe  Cailiolics  of  this  kingdom  are  prevented  from 
voting  at  elections  lor  members  of  parliament*,  a  privilege 
which  those  uf  tile  sister  kin;^dom  eujoy  on  their  producing  a« 
certificate  of  their  having  taken  the  oaths  of  13  and  14  G.  3.  c« 
3i>  and  33  G.  3.  t.  21.       '  * 

V  '  In  Ireland  no  Catholic  priest  under  any  circumstances  cad 
be  g;tatdian  to  any  child,  nor  cm  lay .  Catholics  be  guardians  to 
the  child  of  a  Protestaatf  ^  The  celebnitioii  of' 
tween  two  Protestants,  or  a  Protestaot  and  a  Catholic*  by  a 
Catholic  clergyman,  is  punbhable  with  death.  ^  Catholics  can- 
not there  lieep  airms*  unless  they  have  a  lieehold  of  lOl.  per  an*  ' 
nnm,  or  a  personal  estate  of  9001.  §  nor  can  they  vote  at  ves- 
tries rehiting  to  the  repair  of  any  chnrch :  ||  The  whole  of  the 
rigorous  penal  code,  which  the  various  acts  of  this  reign  have 
repealed,  are  still  in  force  against  all  those  who  do  not  take  the 
oath  of  31  G. 3.  c.  32.  or  13  and  14  G.  3.  c.  35,  in  Ireland; 
in  the  latter  country  the  oath  of  35  G,  3.  c.  21,  is  also  required 
to  be  taken  by  barrister^,  attorneys,  &c.  and  by  those  wlio  are 
elected  professors  of  medicine  on  Sir  Patrick  Dunne's  founda> 
tion  ;  there  also  Catholics  are  excluded  from  holding  the 
office  of  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  director  of  the 
bank/ 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Brown,  after  thanking  him 
for  the  pleasure  which  we  have  experienced  in  the  peru^sal 
of  the  text  and  notes  of  his  valuable  vol  mar. 


.disobejr  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  oAoer,  ^aU  suffer  death,  or 
tfaeh  otiher  puntsbment  as  bv  a  general  court . martial  ahall  be  awarded.' 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  refusin?  to  frequent  the  esUblislied  church 
(which  would  be  coiiiiidered  a  lawful  command,)  maj  subject  the  catholi<;  . 
soldier  to  the  punishment  of  death,  merely  for  refusing  to  attend  the  cele-' 
bration  of  religious  ritos  in  which  be  ceuld  not  oonscieiitioasly  join. 

«7^nd8W.9.e.37.  '  f  90O.3.  c  SO. 

X  Such  at  least  ie  the  language  of  fS  6.  fi.  c.  10.*  By  a  elmiBe^  bowevert 

•  m  the  32  G.  3.  c.  21  >  the  person  celebrating  such  marriage  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  c£'r><)0.  But  as  the  former  statute  is  not  to  this  flay  repealed,  it 
has  been  nioi;e  than  once  decided  by  the  late  Lord  Kiiwardeii,  and  other  of 
the  Irish  judges,  that  I't  is  still  in  force.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  de'ciilMi  1 
iRslieve  there  is  some  doubt,  as  the  majority  oi  our  !■>«  authbrities,  in  tfaa 
construction  of  pcnrtl  statutes,  contend  that  the  infliction  of  a  lesser  punish- 
ment, ou  the  commisiiioti  of  any  crime^  is  a  Tirtual  repeal  of  the  heavier 
neaalty* 
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Aet.  v. — Tour  through  Ireland;  particularly  the  Interhf 
and  hast  knozm  Parts  :  contaimntg  an  accurate  View  of 
the  ParHes,  Politics^  and  Improvements  in  the  different 
Provinces Kith  Reflections  and  Observations  an  ' the 
Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  practicability  and 

.  •  Advantages  of  a  Telegraphic  Communication  between 
tie  two  Countries^  and  ether  Matters  of  Importance,  By 
i/iie  Rev.  James  Hally  A*M,  London:  Hoore^  181^ 
Bvo.  %  Vols.  jgL  Is. 

Mr.  HALL  appewrs,  from  the  book  befote  us,  to  be  a 
gotid-tempered,  benevolent,  and  well-meaning  man,  bat 
of  ^  mbling  and  degultory  tufn  of  mind.  His  loquacity 
however,  outruns  bis  judgment ;  and  his  remarks  evince 
Atoi  little  sagacity  or  depth.  The  character  of  his  travels 
]»  whatmay  be  called  gossippiog;  and  as  in  respect  tolite^ 
raij  pursuits,  this  is  rather  a gossipping  age, they  may  per- 
haps be  more  extensively  read  and  more  generally  ap-' 
proved  than  many  works  in  which  there  is  more  intellec* 
tuai  vigour,  and  more  solid  information^ 

The  following  is  the  route  which  Mr.  Hall  pnrRued:— 
He  proceeded  from  Dublin  to  Monastereven,  Athy,  Car- 
low,  Gorey's  Bridge,  New  Ross,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Clonmell,  Fennoy,  Cork,  Killarney,  Tralee,  Limerick, 
Athlone,  Longford,  Sligo,  Enniskillen,  Omagh,  LifTord, 
Londonderry,  Coleratn,  Antrim,  Belfast,  Lisbum,  Dro- 
more,  Newry,  Dandalk,  Drogbeda,  Balbriggan,  to  Dublin 
again. 

We  had  not  proceeded  be^bd  p.  5  ii|  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Hail's  Tour  before  we  noticed  a  propensi^^  which 
became  more  glaring  as  we  proceeded,  to  digress  from  the 
subject  immediately  before  him,  in  order  to  manifest  his 
dexterity  in  furnishing  us  with  a  sid^  dish  of  extraneous 
Mifonnation.  Thus  he  has  oo  sooner  landed  in  the  vict- 
nitf  of.Dall>ltn  thin  a  gingle,  or  jaunting  car,  kt  whidfr  lie 
was  conveyed  to  the  capital,  induces  bim  to  discourse  very 
learnedly  about  the  antiquity  of  covered  carriages,  and  the 
jotroductton  of  coaches  into  this  and  other  countries.  At . 
pi.  41,  vol.  L  having  mentioned  an  old  man  above  eigbtfV 
who  had  a  child  bom  to  him  evetj  year,  Mr.  Hall  very 
aptljr  embraces  the  opportunity  of  recapitulating  certain 
•physical  imperfections  which  generally  belong  to  the  pro* 
genr  of  an  aged  isire.  He^  at  the  same  time,  lays  before 
IIS  the  inconveniences  of  marriages  which  take  place  before 
#P!klu»r  tli(&  bride  or  bridegroom  ure  out  pf  .  their  teens. 
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v«l  If  |>.  57,  the  rererend  adtlior,  having  stepped  \t\io  a  ^ 
oibin  where  he  foiitid  no.otlier  outlet  for  the  smoke  than  « 
the  door,  is  very  naturally  ler^  to  prosecute  his  inqmries 
into  the  birth  and  {Parentage  of  chimneys,  and  to  wonder 
e^iceedtng^ly  bow  the  gormandising  Rumanii^  who  were 
great  eonnoisheurs  in  cookeFf)  could  have  a  dinner  dressed 
80  as  to  suit  the  hnicnl  appetite  of  an  epicure  in  a  kitchen 
brim-full  of  «moke*  When  Mr.  JlaU  gets  to  Athj^  he 
tells  us  that,  when  one  person  meets  another  in  that  pari 
of  the  country,  the  mml  salutation  is  ^  God  save  joi^' 
which  he  ako  adds^  is  proncMmced  f  safe  yon.'  Now  how 
could  Mr.  Hall|  with  any  grace,  let  this  opportunity  slip 
of  giving  us  an  account  of  tlie  different  modes  of  saluta* 
Man  in  difierent  parts  of  tjbe  habitable/globe  ?  Thus  be 
informs  us,  among  other  piquant  pieces  of  information^ 
that  when  the  Laplanders  aainte  each  other,  they  d^.  it  ' 
pushing  their  noses  together.  On  being  asked  by  the 
lock-keeper  M  the  canal  at  Aihj  to  sit  down  lind  partdke 
of  his  dinner,  which  *  consisted  of  hotter,  eggpii  potatoes^ 
and  milk,'  oar  author  flies  off  in  a  tangent  to  celebrate 
the  hospitality  which  is  found  in  the  Philippine  i8land8^ 
ttnoagst  the  Otaheitans,  the  American  Indians,  the  Tar«^ 
'  IddT^  aad  the  Karaschatkadales.  We  tnention  these  only 
as  instances  of  Mr.  Hall's  erratic  fiidlities  and  great  di^ 
gtessi^  ^owirs.  We  will  next  proceed  to  give  some 
snmplito  of  the  sort  of  information,  which  is  to  be  found 
in-  this ,  Tour,  and  of  the  author's  reoarks  on  what  he 
iM9  fft  hears. 

As  a  piece  of  important  infonaatioa^and  as  a  specimen 
of  our  author's  Irish  adventures,  we  must  inform  them* 
that  having  stepped  lalo  a  barber's  shop  in  DoUia  in  order 
Mohave  his  hair  cut,  the  sard  harber,  Aot  contented  with 
cropping  that  oa  Mr.  Hall's  pate,  veiy  suddenly  and  to  his 
greafastonishmeiit  ind  mortificatioiiy  snipped  the  hair  oSt 
H/ae  of  his  eyebrows;  whiob  of  cdarse  obliged  our  traveller 
^  to  let  hiiB  eoBMait  fte  saau^  ontrsiae  on  the  other,  m  wlcf 
•a  preserve  the  uniformity  of  his  Mce. 

Mr.  Mall  tells  us  that  most  of  the  children  in  thh 
FoMdIing  Hospital  in  Dublin,  are^rom  the  north  and  tiw 
manufacturing  counties,  which  li#  aicintioas  as  a  ^iqgracQ 
to  the  Irish  Protestants.'  Our  phikathropie  tvavillelt 
dad  not  iad  at  this  hospital  any  *  machines  for  preventing 
Women  from  overlayinfi^  ^mnea,'  which  surprized  him 
the  less,  bedmsiS!  he  had  not  previously  found  any  of  t|Mi 
said  '  maoUnes  iai^  Oe  iyiag<4Qphospi.wi  of  thfis*  aietro4 
polish 
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In  SwHl^s  Hospital,  or  asjlum  for  lunatics^  Mr.  H.  ob- 
served ^  the  keeper's  head  much  bruised  by  sone  of  the 
.  patients.' 

At  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  tailor,  to  whom  our  re- 
Terend  author  had  been  ^  introduced  by  a  respectable  •  * 
dergyman,'  he  enjoyed,  as  he  tells  us,  a  ^  dinner  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  nobleman's  table ;'  and  at  this  dinner 
some  excellent  claret,  which  the  tailor  called  Orthodox^y  / 
because  it  helped  to  keep  *  the  clergy  sober.'  We  wish 
that  the  same  could  be  said  of  Orthodoxy  of  other  kinds* 
which  has  been  sometimes  found  to  posseaa  veiy  fieij  and 
'  intoxicating  qualities. 

As  a  proof  of  the  abandoned  manners  of  the  Dublin 
populace,  our  intelligent  tourist  tells  us  that  he  heard 
'  some  women  hi  Ihe  streets  swearing  by  the  living  Jesus, 
by  the  holy  Paul,  by  the  blood  of  the  Holy  Ghost^sand  the 
like. 

On  an  ifinkeeper's  sign  Mr.  H.  saw  the  following  in- 
scription, '  Coffins  made  and  mended,'  which  he  found 
.  i^be  posted  up  only  as  a  lure  to  curiosity  to  step  in  and 
laste  of  his  tap.  Our  author  tells  us  that  he  '  never  saw 
80  many  drunken  women  as  in  Dublin,'  and  that  many  of 
the  fair  sex  in  that  city  will  swallow  three  or  four  half 
pints  of  whiskey  without  being  much  intoxicated. 

At  Clinderton  Mr.  Hall  embarked  on  the  canal  for 
Monastereven.  Amongst  the  passengers  in  the  boat,  our 
author,  who  spares  no  opportuni^  of  gratifyino;  us  with 
interesting  intelligence,  tells  us  df  one  who  believed  that 
a  cat  bad  been  seen  on  ^  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.as  big 
as  an  ox.' 

At  '  Moor  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Drog- 
heda,'  our  traveller  discovered  a  young  gentleman  *  bu- 
sily employed  in  tormenting  a  couple  of  young  crows,' 
which  he  released  from  the  state  of  jeoparrly  in  which 
they  were  placed  when  the  philanthropist  got  saluted  for 
his  pains  with  a  volley  of  oaths  as  well  as  stones,  and  had 
moreovr  ^  a  couple  of  curs  set  at  his  heels.  But  he  informs 
us  that  '  the  old  crows  came  about'  him,  '  looking  their 
thanks  and  began  to  feed  their  young.'  After  this  notable 
adventure,  we  accompany  our  author  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapei  at  Athy,  where  he  '  found  lunnbers,  both 
men  and  women,  lying  flat  on  their  faces  on  the  iloor,' 
making  ejaculations,  and  turning  up  their  eyes.  He 
moreover  observed  a  man,  as  an  act  of  penance,  walking 
*  on  his  bare  knees  from  the  door  up  to  the  aitai>  though 
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the  floor  was  extremely  rough)  the  chapel  being  new,  and 
not  quite  finished.*  -  •    ^  ,  ^  ' 

At  Carlow  our  author  was  surrounded  near  the  chaj^ .  - 
*  by  beggars  wallowing  in  filth  and  rags,  solieitiit^  ehaMy 
for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  St.  George,  and  of' 
the  Apostles.*        •  '  :     '  - 

'  At  Sbankhill,  through  which  I  passed/  says  Mr.  Hal],  oa 
way  to  New  l^oss,  I  ftiiind  that  there  is  no  Protestanf  church  ' 
in  the  parish ;  that  the  clergyman  lives  in  Dublin ;  and  has^  no:  < 
curate ;  and  that  there  are  not  above  five  or  six  Protestants  in 
the  parish;  Non-residence, -and  carelessness  about  religion,  re 
evidently  among  the  reasons  why  the  Protestants  connected  with 
the  establisbinent  are  not  becoming  more  numerous  in  Ireland* 
If  a  clergyman  do  not  reside  in  a  pnrisb,  nor  has  any  person  to 
do  duty  (br  him,  is  it  possible  that  the  people  can  pay  the 
tithes  without  soaic  <:!:round  for  coinplaiot  ?  Any  person,  with 
only  half  an  eve  oj^cif,  inav  easily  see  there  is  something  wrong. 
It  for  an  enli^hlened  ie^ijilature  to  contrive  some  way  of  rec- 
tifying matteis.'  , 

In  this  part  of  his  Tour,  at  vol.  1.  p.  76,  &c.  our  au-     .  . 
thor,  who  delights  in  recording  occuiTcnces  of  great  mag-   -  '  • 
nitude  and  importatice,  describes,  with  the  most  coni^ 
inendable  minuteness  of* detail,  *  a  severe  buttle  between 
a  large  boar  pi«^  and  a  cow  without  horns.'    And,  whilst 
he  is  npo!i  tho  subject  of  battles,  he  does  not  let  slip  the 
oppoitunitv  of  telling  us  of  another  arduous  conflict, 
\^orthy  a  bulkiin  from  Bonaparte,  or  a  dispatch  irom  Lord  ' 
Wellington,  between  an  owl  and  a  rat. 

Our  reverend  tourist,  like  his  predecessor  in  the  same  ^ 
route,  bears  testimony  to  th6  prolific  tendencies  of  the 
Irish  population.  , 
,     *  The  iiiiiiiln  r  of  children  runninc:  about  the  doors  of  the' 
Irish  cottages  ia  astonishing.    A  noble  lady,  who  was  very  un- 
happy at  ber  own  want  uf  children,  was  so  much  struck  with 
Hiis  sight,  as  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  Tk«velling  with . 
Iier  hi^shand  through  a  'village  in  Leiilster,  she  alighfed  from  her 
carriage^  went  into  a  cottage,  spokt  kindly  to  the  mother  of  tJbtt      *  ' 
children;  and  at  lengtli  said :  ^*  My  good  woman^  liow  is  it 
that  you*  have  so  many  fine  children  1"  *' Ah't  please  your  kdy- 
ship's  noble  honour,  we  blame  the  pratoes"  (potatoes.') 

'  Before  the  introduction  of  potatoes  into  Ireland,  (a  circum- 
,  stance  not  uuconunon  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land^ during  a  scarcity  of  provisions),  they  often  bled  their  cat- 
tle, sometimes  at  one  vein,  and  sometimes  at  another,  as  they 
gave  most  blood  this  way.  They  boiled  this  blood  with  a  little 
meal,  and  sometimes  with  onion*^,  so  much,  that,  when  cold,  the 
blood  was  sliced  down«  aud  ^titei^  instead  of  bread.  In  former 
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jtfmea  too,  in  Irehm),  they  used  to  grind  dcnvn  tlirir  oats^and 
make  sowim  of  the  meal,  williout  being  sifted.  This  di^lir 
iD^MfA  is  well  koowfi  m  Scotland  and  the  Nortb  of  ^iigland^.as 
well  as  even  yet  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  nearly  as  y|t- 
tritive  and  good  as  a  rice  pudding,  and  not  unlike  it. 

*  On  my  way  to  New  Ross,  I  found  a  rhild  in  a  poor  cottage 
at  which  I  called,  not  much  above  three  years  of  age,  busily 
€mpi(\v»  d  in  smoking  tobacco.  As  her  mother,  sometime  be- 
fore, irad  beef)  eon  fined  to  bed,  and  had  tawj^ht  the  child  to  put 
her  pipe  to  the  the,  and  set  it  a-»oing,  the  child  became  so  fond 
of  smoking,  ihul  she  often  did  it  when  her  moUier  was  asleep, 
or  not  observing;  and  now  insists  on  having  so  many  p^ic^  a 
day.  Both  boys  and  girls  begin  to  smoke  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. '  .  ^  ■ 
*  ' '  Xu  this  part  of  the  country,  I  was,  more  aad  more,  confirmed 
in  the  bpiotoo,  that  a  long  course  of  dry  weather  does  not  agiee 
with ^ a  true  Irish  .constitution:  while  il continues,  they  oHen 
fisel  'themselves  disordered,  and  not  near  so  tomfortahle  as 
during  a  scries  of  damp  weather.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so  ; 
since,  from  its  ^prcyeetion  into  the  Atlaotie  Ocean,  the  air  of 
Ireland  is  generally  damp.' 

The  author  describes  both  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
4 Protestants  at  Kew  Robs  as  extremely  active  in  their  eu- 
doa ¥001*8  to  make  proselytes.  It  is  not  certain  bat  what 
both  parties  might  be  more  usefully  employed.  A  pro- 
selyting spirit  is  usually  nurtured  by  pridle  rather  than  by 
know  ledg^e,  and  b^  malevolence  rather  than  by  chanty.' 
Mr.  H-  had  some  interviews  with  the  monks  at  I^ew  Ross^ 
.who  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis;  and  he  describes  them 
as  *  polite,  hospitable,  and,  on  sonfe  points,  well  infcrtrmed.* 
Our  worthy  tourist  appears,  in^me  measure,  to  haiKe  op- 
posed the  good  fathers  by  questioning  them  about  the 

Sracticabiiity  of  nine  hundred  .and  ninety-nine  angels 
ancing  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Hiomas  Aquinas,  the  redotibted  champion  of  the  Ro- 
BMsh  church  ?  • 

At  the  monaster?  at  Waterford  as  weU-as  ^at  N^w 
Ross  and  many  other  places,  6very  priest  may,  on  ^^po« 
siting  a  certain  sum,  come  and  live  dttrin^  .life.'  .  The 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  Id  thk  city  is  mentioned  as  ^  one 
4»f  the  most  extensive  and  elegaat  m  the  British  domi- 
nioiis.'  In  this  chapel  our  autboTy.  observing  ^  a  boy 
alboot  tvelve  years  of  age  on  his  hnees,  with  Ms  eyes  and 
Hands  lifted  and  sometimes  smiting  on  his  br^t,  cry- 
'  ing,  O  JeiOf  Dmnine.  nos  audi !  Q  Mafia  Virgo  audi  nosy 
flipped  some  money  m  his  hand,  upon  whiefa  the  young 
jtofom  immediately  got  upi  and  *  na  to  a  baker>  shop. 
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telling  them  that  his  prayers  were  heard,  arid  that  holjr 
Mary  had  put  some. money  in  his  luuid.'  As  Mr.  Hall  i8 
not  often  facetious,  ^\c  record  this  as  an  instance  of  his 
talents  in  that  line,  tho  u^li  Ti  e  shall  leave  our  readers  to 


appreciate  the  success  of  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Hall's  tour  is  interspersed  with  a  good  many  coai- 
mon^places,  amongst  which  is  the  -following  :  which  is  in- 


troduced ^\ith  an  air  of  ffreat  s^ravitv,  a?  if  the  author 
were  taking  his  snuff-box  out  of  his  pocket,  and  very  deli- 
berately going  to  make  us  stare  at  his  profundity.  '  The 
propensity  of  some  people  to  hmr  sway  is  asto)rishingf 
This  remark  on  tlie  asto)?is/iif?<r  propertsitjy  of  some  people 
to  hear  swaj/,  i\)ri\)^  iiv:*  preliminary  to  a  sfoi  v  which  the 
author  tel^s  about  a  woman  who  got  her  husband  confined 
in  a  mad -house,  that  she  might  be  paramount  over  his 
estate,  &c.  At  ClouraelJ,  amongst  other  article;^  of  infer-  • 
mation,  the  author  says,  with  a  sort  of  plulosophical  noU" 
chalanccy  *  Many  per  |)le  are  iiung  here  lor  stealing.* 

*  On  entering  the  county  of  Cork,  I  found  them,  not  only 
growliui(  at  the  rapacity  of  the  Pruieistant  clergy,  but  also  at 
their  own  priests.  They  told  me  that,  when  a  prie^i  marries 
a  fanner's  daughter,  or  son,  he  requires  from  two  to  three  gui- 
neas, and  a  guinea  and  a  halt  lor  the  poorest  couj>le;  that 
priests  require  nine  sbiilings  for  coQiing  to  say  mass  at  any. 
nouse^  tbirleen  pence  for  "^very  mass  they  say  for  the  dead  at 

'  home ;  two  shillings  and  six-pence,  at  least*- fbr  every  cMld  they 
*baptijM,  and  as  much,  every  half  year,  from'eaeh  house,  of  con* 
fesslon -money ;  that  they  charge  something  for  visiting  tiie  sick,, 
givit^  extreme-noction,  and  the  like ;  and  that,  when  a  bishop 
sends  a  priest  to  a  parish,  he  generally  binds  him  over  to  pay 
-forty,  fifty,  and  sometiiaes  a  hundred  pounds  yearly,  as  the  pa« 
^  rish  happens  to  be  .populous,  or  the  cotitrary  / 

*  If  two  young  people  ran  away  with  one  another,  as  they  ■ 
term  jt;  be  they  ever  so  poor,  the  pric^*?,  in  many  places,  fine 
tliem  five  or  six  pounds  ;  and,  if  they  '^o  to  be  njarned  by  any 
priest  who  has  not  a  particular  charge,  they  make  such  pay  all 
the  marriage-money,  perform  many  pilgrimages,  and  beg  pardon 
of  the  congregation;  or  be  excomniunicflted ;  which  involves 
their  being  exchided  from  hearing  mass,  and  every  body's  shut- 
ting the  dt'or  against  them.  At  a  u  t  dding  of  some  of  the  better 
sorts,  by  putting  round  liis  hat,  the  priest  sometimes  gets  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds;'  •  ' 

flays  thftt  *  <he  natural  nAwholesomeoess^.of 
Cork  ia  inmased  Ivy  the  noxious  eflSluvia  from  the  bu- 
rving-groundfl;  Aa  m  instonc^  lie  tdb  us  that  in  9t. 
S6tak*9  church-yard  he  found 

*ihe  upper  pait  of  one  eofia  newly  a  foot  above  the  florface^ 
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and  tm\y  covered  with  a  little  loose  parfh.'  'Many  of  the  poor 
Catholics,'  sa^s  he,  *  are  buried  in  this  manner,  not  haviuij  left 
money  to  dig  tiieir  grave  derp  enouali,  and  their  friends  being  . 
too  hizy  or  too  poor  to  do  it  for  them.  The  iiulli  i^,  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  bodies  only  a 
few  iDchefl  below  the  turiBce.  where  tbcire  is  not  money  to  pay 
for  digging  the  grave  deeper/ 

At  the  glaB8-manu(kctoiy,  the  reterend  author  is  le^  to 
remark  that  '  the  workmen^  though  dektrou$  at^heir  bu- 
aine9%  seemed  to  kmm  nothing  ao&ut  the  origin  of  glass* 
makiag.'  How  should  tbejr  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  ^hem 
to  know  the  practical  process  without  puzzling  their  hrains  . 
jto  find  out  with  whom  the  invention  originated  ?  Mr.  Hall 
however,  probably  mentioned  the  ignorance  of  the  work* 
men  on  this  pointy  only  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  the  depth  of  his  own  researches  upon,  the  sub- 
ject He,  accordingly,  without  any  farther  ceremony^ 
commences  a  disqaiRition  on  the  origin!  of  glass^making. 

As  a  proof  that  Cork  is  declinmg  in  prosperity^  the 
author  says, 

*  You  see  on  almost  every  other  window  and  door,  intimation 
of  lodgingfl^  if  not  the  whole  hpuse,  to  let*  This  is  always  a 
sign  of  poverty ;  for  do  •  man  who  is  in  easy  circumstances,  is 
naturaUy  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  intenanls  or  lodgers. 
On  oBC.wiwiow  I  observed  it  written,  "  This  bouse  to  let  for 
530  years."  On  many  houses  in  Ireland  you  see  it  pasted  up, 
"  Dry  lodgings,"  meaning  lodginir,  and  nothing  else  ;  (hough 
one  \% ho  does  not  know,  is  led,  i'nnn  the  mtimatioa«  to  imagine 
lliey  meant  thai  the  liouse  is  waiti  light.' 

in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  '  seeing,'  says  Mr.  Hall, 

*  an  uncoiiunou  hia^e  of  light  at  a  door,  1  stepped  in,  and 
found  it  to  be  another  wake,'  and  a  man  lying  in  his  grave- 
clothes,  neatly  shaved,  having  on  a  red  night-cap,  a  black  silk 
napkin,  tied  utiatl^  about  his  iitck,  and  im  iiti.e  bare.  He  had 
,one  plate  on  his  breast  with  tobacco,  for  those  who  choosed  to 
smoke,  and  another  near  it  with  snufi^»  for  thoee  wbo  preferred 
jthat  amutement.  His  wife,  who  seemed  younger  than  hims^f, 
was  laughing  at  the  low  wit  of  the  company;  nor  did  she  take 
it  amiss  when  some  of  the  companv  toid  her  that,  as  ^he  had 
lost  one  husband,  it  was  now-  her  busineiis  te  lo^k  ont  for  an- 
other. Many  of  -them  were  smoking,  having  paper  steeped  in 
nitre  for  lighting  their  pipes,  and  as  much  whiskey,  with  bread  . 
and  cheese,  as  the^  pleased.  They  seemed  amassed  that  1  coald 
not  drink  more  th^ni  half  a  elass  of  whiskey.' 

Our  author  appears  often  to  have  gone  into  the  cabins 
of  the  poasantry ;  and,  like  other  travellers,  he  was  wit- 
ness to  t])e  poverty,  iiUb,  a^id  wretdbedness  within*  In 
many  of  these  abodes  .  « 
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*  there  is  neither  chair,  nor  stool,  uor  table  in  the  houses,  but 
roood  stones  about  the  fire  for  seats.  The  crook,  as  it, is 
called,  or  hook*  on  which  they  hang  the  pot  over  Ifae  fir^  is  of 
wood,  tied  by  a  straw  rop^  toaomethiog  at  the  top,  and  the  pot^ 
for  boiling  potatoes,  i&c.  is  not  Qjnfrfquently  tuni^  mouth 
downward,  and  used  as  a  seat  about  the  fire/ 

'  The  fcAIowing  shews  the  great  influence  of  the  Irish 
priests  over  the  popuhur  crediility  tf  l»nt  have 'we  net  also 
amnlets  and  dmnns  for  .various  disorders,  the  interested 
contrivances  not  indeed  of  ghostly  frthera,.  but  of  merc;e* 
nary  quacks? 

'  At  the  Inn/  at  Mill-Street,  '  where  I  put  up  all  night,  the 

best  in  town,  I  found  a  girl,  about  ten  or  eleven  yeM  of  age, 
with  something  like  a  pin-cusbion  liung round  her  neck which, 
1  Icarqed,  had  been  given  her  by  tlie  priest  to  cure  her  of  a  de- 
elinf*,  and  defend  Iier  from  all  diseases  ^vhatever:  After  look- 
ing much  at  it  for  some  time,  and  hearing  much  of  its  value  and 
virtues,  I  became  anxious  to  see  what  was  in  it;^bttt  did  not 
kuow  how  to  come  at  it. 

'  Resolved,  if  possible  to  accoui[)lii>Ii  what  I  wished,  I  called, 
tiie  a^irl  to  me,  gave  her  some  uionev,  begged  her  father  and 
niutber  to  drink  with  me,  (a  circumstance  that  pleases  almost  * 
■  every  one  in  Ireland,)  and  was  kind  im  all  the  children.  Being 
at  a  loss  to  know  wbiit  it  contained,  the  girl  told  me  that  it  was 

•  an  -ofation  (orisowshe  meant)  of  immense,  value.  On  express- 
ing a  desire  to  see  the  inside,  the  girl  said  she  would  open  the 
cover,  which  she  did,  before  I  bad  procured  either  the  father*a 
or  mother's  consent*  When  the  linen  bag  was  opened,  I  found 
it  contained  two  pieces  of  paper  sealed,  which,  they  told  me, 
was  with  holy  wax,  and  that^  the  seal  must  not  be  broken* 
What  to  do  I  . knew  not.  To  open  this  sacred  seal,  in  a  place 
where  all  are  Catholics,  I  knew  to  be  improper,  and  perhaps 
might  cost  me  my  life;  and,  to  proceed,  no  farther,  wns  still  to 
remain  in  the  dark.  Resolvcfl,  however,  one  way  or  otiier  to 
come  at  the  object  of  my  wisiies,  I  took  the  two  papers;  and, 
while  I  was  handling  ihern  not  too  delicately,  one  of  the  seals 
flew  almost  open.  Furluuately,  they  took  me  for  a  priest 
and,  as  they  thought  1  iiiifzht  have  some  holy  wax  about  me, 
and  be  able  to  renew  the  seals,  they  allowed  /ue  to  open  them. 
The  first  paper  I  opened  (which  1  confess  I  did  with  a  trem- 
blini^  hand)  contained  Qotbtng  but  these  words,  written  in  an 
Indifferent  hand,  Apud  Deum  est  sauatio.  corporis,"  and  a 
short  Latin  prayer,  that  the  bearer,  whoevcf  it  should  happen 
•to  be,  might  be  cured,  and  preserved  from  ail  dis<»:ders.  The 
otlier  had  merely  the  following  sentence,  copied  from  the  vul- 
gate  Latin  of  the  New  Testament,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
iaboujr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." ' 

lo  pnri  of  the  ^Qwing  picture  of  an  Irish  farni-houfle 
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between  €oirk  add  Wlhirtt^y;  t^^re  is  a  good  deil  of 
CMic«iirt*?ta»!tiiil  r>dnutcnCT«  of  a  Dutch  jpicce  :  and  w,e  havp^Jr 
,  nb  donbt  but  that  it  is  ^  (altbful  repiv«^entatiofi.''       t  *  .  i 
*>»«i There  being  "alieavy  All  ory4iu,  one  moinuig  wlii)e  in  thi/i  . 

I  ImtflfMta'kAole  \ncai^ing.  ^Wh'ea^^  a|[ii>r(iactied\]b<§  boyse;,^]^ 
tilir(«Ni<tN>ira  Making  otftVI'tti^  'dbW^'s^mWdy  afVa?dfpf  w 
ii««Mltt.«  <Tilt^  lioU«e  ^  Mok^  thrfiugH  Wbl^Klo:! 

•0O»«il«  i*c«ukl  M  aiTf  'miifKiA  ^^er«^  a  nuinW  <lif  people  J 
slMibg  iound  a  fire  of  turf,  dryilig  tbeir  diothes,  and  9inokifig; 
tobadco.   tl«»tt|  being  madefbr  iHe  and  mj^  hoy         iire/and  , 
fov'      iotfae*  not*  maby         distant,  ampiig  Uie  cattl<>,  I  sa^,  ^ 
dcHiHI.  when  the  good  mMatt  of  liie.  boW  weht.  tp  lfii\k  the  ' 
cottrfy  ivbieh  knew  their  names,  and  came  each  as  slir  railed  ^> 
tbein ;' HuBiiey  being  first  ctrlled,  then  BrockcV,  &c.*  While 
she  was  employed  in  this  way,  a  fino  kid,  onlv  a  i'cw  w  f-Va  old, 
leaped  up,  of  its  mvii  accord^  lay  on  my  kiier,  like  a  cat,  and 
setoied  higldy  j>leased  ;  wheit,  with  th<"  upp-v  end  of  a  rjuill 
that  I  had  used  as  a  picktooth,  1  amused  r.iy  rif  in  scratciiing  ' 
its-bead.    So  much  did  I  become  *<«ttached  to  this  tin:  little 
uuiniai,  that,  had  1  had  a  hoiJse  within  tHi  niy  tiiifcs,  1 
have  puiclia^ed  the  kid  at  any  price,  and  ordoivd  it  tMrhcr. 
Beaiides  the  kid  on  my  knee,  and  another  tbi*t  Iia<!  put  ir^  iiead 
iuto^  my  pocket,  ia  que^t  of  geaie  gingerbread  i  happened  ^ 
bave  in  iU  tbera  va^a^^oat  ^ed  by  idiay  rope  tb  a'j^M^*' ' 
atorfipod  bed,  lbfaa<lllva%  a  large  sow  going  through  tbe  floblb' 
.wjUb/Crowiff  'OflBSy  nimn  «ilk  cMclMiis/  two  dbgs,  ^  oM^,  atMna 
yWgi^MSU'^i'luflki  afttr  It  im  nbme  jpreala  bld,4>^nie  Mtocf ' 
tkmm  mmh  fm.  tfaecHi,  and*  «drly  -beat'  ber  b9  iai  a  battle 
WjjjflbJwppmtri  between  them,  while  I  mi^  lMbebt»M,'  4m'fl  '^ 
n^B^r  «f  fine,  half-naked  ahildreii,  aH'irailiai'^l'  the  bbtatdfs '  ' 

^  baeakfast,  of  Which  We  all  ate  bearlily, 
apijk^  tbe  cows  being  tbe  maAf  aMvals  in  tbe  boMeHbat, 
we  begaa  to  ^t,  did  not  dnw  nea  r .    As  for  aiy '  ponky;  <he  boy  - 

'  could  ^arcely  prevent  him  putting  his'iiead  in  over  onr  9hou)«' 
ders,  ^d  his  mouth  into  tlie  basket  witJi  the  potatoes,  before?  ^ 
us.   The  kid  ou  my  k^ee^.the  cat^  and  tbe  bawk,  ate  potatoes 
as  w^l  as  any  of  us/  '  '  • 

Our  author  mentions  that  he  was  very  hospitably  f^-'  - 

.  ceived  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  of  Edgeworth  Town.    In  the^' 
course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  £dge worth  and  bta  \ 
daughter,  Mr.  Hall  says,       *     ^  '  *     'V*  * 

•  I  hinted  that,  thaagb  tlie  Roman  Catholic  catechisms  are  cleat* 
respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  shew-  that  a  priest  cannot  '  * 
fo^ive  it,  without  sincere  and  unfeigned  repentance;  yet  that,  <a 
from  nine-tenths  of  the  conversations  1  had  with  Catholic9,  'ln^* 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  I  had  reason  to  conclude,  the  great  s* 
bod^  o£  thejpeof}^  beijeve  t)i4t»  ;p^,bcui|^<  M9>piy  coB^es^ted^^ 
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priesti  can,  without  any  conditfaM  wlnlever,  if  they  phm^  Sof" 
give  sin.  As  Mr.  Edgewortli  was  ns>i  of  tbis  opinion,  thougb' 
Bfrs,  ml  Mist  Edg^ortb  mm,  ht  ipiiiedialely  nNW.-tlielidl 
for  John  tlie  coacbminf  .wbo*  h«  siM^  lieing  «  semble  youug 
teUow^  and  n  Catholic,  would  decide  tlie  qiieatioii  at  once.  '  Oa 
asktog  the  coachman*  among  a  variety  of  other  thinp,  whother 
he  went  to  hear  mass  and  to  confession?  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  £.  astced  him,  if  he  tiiought  that  on  sin^ 
ply  confessing  then,  the  priest  could  forgive  sins?  The  answer 
was,  *'  1  think  he  can."  **  Pray,  Joliu,"  continued  Mr.  E.  "if 
you  were  to  take  out  your  knife,  and  stab  ii)e  to  tlie  heart  here 
in  the  midst  of  my  family,  and  run  and  confegs  it  to  your 
priest,  and  he  should  absolve  you,  would  you  be  really  for* 
given?** — "  I  think  I  should:" — *'  because  (replied  the  coach- 
man) it  is  expressly  said,  hy  our  Saviour  to  his  disripl^s,  and  to 
the  bishops  and  priests,  their  successors,  who&e  sms  ye  retain 
they  are  retained  ;  and  whose  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven." 
Though  the  ansvvcri>  of  some  of  the  other  servants,  ^vlio  were 
called  one  after  another,  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  tiui&e.  of 
the  coachman ;  yet  most  of  them  tended  to  shew,  either  that 
their  priests  do  not  dwjell  enough  oh,  the  conditions  necessary  to 
fiurgivoiiess,  or  pass  Ibeia  .ovar  altogether :  and.  as  tbis  appcmd 
a  matter  of  uaportance^  I  bad  entered  into  oonfeisatiop  with 
people  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  been  at  paias  lo  asoer«( 
tain  tbe  laot.  Mr««£dfewortb,  who  Is  sole  proprietor  of  nioil 
of  tbe  boasei  u  Edgewocth  Town,  and  has  iiuiepeiidcnt  landed 
property  lo  tbe  "anonnt  of  some  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to)d 
the  priest^  tbe,  next  daj,  when  he  called,  what  the  coachman  had 
said ;  addlna^  that  he  was  sorry  such  doctrines  were  alkiat.  Tbo 

-  priest  denied  such  doctrines  were  taught;  called  the  coachman 
an  ass ;  and,  though  we  were  ^ood  friends  the  day  before,  I 
could  easily  see,  from  the  fury  of  his  eyes,  that  the  priest  was 
now  not  so  i'omi  of  me;  having  learned  that  what  !  had  said 
had  led  to  the  inquiry.  Indeed,  his  eyes  were  so  furious,  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice  such,  that,  being  a  powerful  man,  and  in 
a  passion,  lest  he  should  forget  himself,  and  knock  me  down, 
I  left  the  room.  Though  many  of  the  belter  sort  in  Ireland, 
pretend  to  believe  neither  m  the  infallibility  of  tlie  pope,  nor  in 
the  power  of  priests  lo  forgive  sins,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the 
common  people,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  believe  both.' 

If  there  be  no  exaggeration  nor  misrepreflentation  in 
the  above,  it  proves  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics are  more  priest-ridden  than  a  friend  to  reason,  to 
virtue,  or  to  his  country,  could  wish.  What  is  the  re- 
Died^  ?  We  knowx)f  none  so  certain  and  efficacious  as  that 

'of  intellectual  improvement.    No  priestcraft  can  long 
subsist  where  an  enlightened  system  of  educatibn  pre-' 
vails ;  and  the  people  in  general  are  taught  to  make  a 
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Utile  use  of  the  ihiiikiiig  tacultyjwithout  exerting  whj|([^j|MI^ 
is  no  more  an  intellectual  ai^ent  tlian  a  ^beep  or  a  smnS** 
We  must  here  part  compaiMr  '^\MFMm^'Mm* 


Ant.  "Vl.-^StmHmi  on  xarkms  impofi^ni  tSM6/!Mfr,^ 
latfeS^.  Balph  Narrismt.''  7h  wmck  is  vrefbstd^  a  htogra*'  * 
phieU  Memoir  of  the  Atahot:    tnth  a  DiitioufBe  on  tht 
Occasion  of  his  Death:  By  .^  Reoi  JMu  "  **  ' 
LondoD :  Jobnsooi  '1813,  8Vq.  Wk* 
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TH£S£  Sennon«»  as  we  le^'  fi^m  tho 
.«ditbr,  ^  were  Qot  designed  by*  the  iiirthor  for  ^Imditidnf^ 
and  some  indulgence  night,  iherefor!e,^wdl  claimed 
Aem  as  a  posthpiaolis  work)  but  we  eaH  assdre  byr 


  subjects, 

*  Wisdom^ — Domestic* UnloD^Tbe  Dalies- of  ^  Pareii^^*r^ 
Datiet  of  Childvea. — The  Dalies  of  Masters  .and  jSeryaol^^, 
'DiBoretton.-rHiolory  of  Joseph. — Revieyr  of  Divine  M^rciei^T-. . 
.  CoKtenlnieBt.-T-Coinpas$ioB* — Praise. — Forgiveness*  Faith.— r. 
Peraecutiom  Beneficial  Effects  •of  Christianity.--HuinaaLife« 
a  Piigrima^e.-r-The  Love  of  God. — The  Necessily  of  Watcbr? 
fuloess.^T-Obarit^r.— -Mutability  of  Life. — The  Chnstidn  Life.—. 
God  the  only  proper  Object  of  Glory.— -Danger  of  bad  Com-, 
panj* — History  pf  JGain  and  AbeL'  «     -  ! 

;iHo8t  of  the  above  are  yeiy  impoHant  topics,  and  well 
vmrlhj 'the  attention  of  every  preacher,  who  is  sedulous  in, 
impi^ving  the  sentiments,  affections,  and  conduct  of  his. 
auditors.  Mr.  Harrison  has  discussed  them  briefly  bii^ 
forcibly ;  and  he^  every  where  shows  himself  a  judidom 
and  able,  a  clear'  and  impresf>ive  instri!ietor  in  the  way  af 
righteousness^  There  is  nothing  overstrained  or  hyperbo«« 
Ileal  in  the  thougbtS|  nothing  .flimsji  eonoehed,  or  Pha^ 
risaical  in  the  manner;  nor  is  there  any  vain  parade  of 
aensibilitj  or  eloc[uenee.  (rood  sense,  and  earnest  pibty^ 
siire  the  predominant  characteristics  of  these  poslhumbiti 
discouFMBs  of  a  Christian  minister  of  sound  judgment^  pO^ 
Inhtod^tO;  and  estiiiiatble  disposition, 
,  W9^jvillie3(hibit  two  or  three  spepimena  of  A^r*  H^irij^j^'f 
iimim^Bk^,  th^^  i^^Ueot  sermon  op  the  duties  ^jf 
masters  andiSarvaptSi  ..the  j^reacher,  afteji^  son^  very  perif- 
nwkl  (Beaesal.faQiarfcs»  poticc^a  more  particularly  tb9s^ 
C9Mwibpb|f9a4Mt.wl^^  f?C^e^ant9 
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iifiposes  on  the  cqnBcience.,  Tke  £tst  of  the^e  WU^^W'f 
mentioned  IS     ^  \       '  "  '  ''  ''''  2|[ 

*  ditigehce.    Whatever  industry  the  master  may*'reSlionably  ex-  ]^ 
pect,  the  servant  is  bound  to  exert.    Sloth  and  indolence  ar^^ 
■Qjt  ODiy  dishooo.uxaJ>je  in  themselves,  but  are  a  direct  violation 
of  the  mutual  contract.    The  master  has  the  same  right  to  the^ 
time  aiid  iaboiir  of  the  servant,  that  th^  serv^t  hsis  to  the  sup-A 
poit-«ld  ceciMnpf  Q9e  which  be  xt^w^j^  Ai^  ft  is\  equally  jjd 
iiyAiry>lo  ^hmum    be'j»egligen|  and  nmiss,  nf  ]^  wpuld|Jb^4ni 
t%,^s^if  |o;<le}i9cl  fi^m  f^e  .stipulated  wagfts.  ,FMdity  ^r^- 
4|nire8  that  the  semnt  8li9iild,90iiikMr  tb^  ioteresl  of  tfpe  my.' 
ter  as  his  owb;  that  be  sbould  carefully  'execute  the  charge  ne 
h^f  undeiSlalMHlA»^>^wbii8ii|fM       neglected  or  d^lay^be* 
yood  iX».fm^  .u^maii^ .  nor  ivisjiwaiiage^,  tbrou^b  heedlessh^, 
aod  unconcern.  '  * 

'  Secondly,  Care  aqd  diligence  should  be  accompanied  wiHJ; 

•  perfect  intrgrity.    It  is  easily  set  u  that  dishonesty,  which  irt  at!' 
persons  is  base  and  criminal,  becomes  pi^culiarly  so  in  the  chili'^ 
racter  of  a  servant.    It  i«  to  repay  prolection  with  injury,  and  t6  ' 
add  treachery  lo  injustice.    A  good  servant  will  not  otrty  abhor x 
tho:«iM  iiJances  of  fraiid  >\tncb  iire  punishable  by  law,  but  he 
will  make  t*onj<dence  of  others  that  do  not  easily  pass  under  hu-)' 
man  junsdictTon.    He  uiM  be  as  scrnpulous  in  private  as  before^ 
witiiesses.    He  will  not  secrete  or  embezzle  the  property  com- 
nkiHed  to  his  eare.    He  will  not  suft'er  others  to  wrong  or  injure 
fah  master.  To  connive  at  their  dishonesty,  liejudtiy  apprebeddr 
U  to^BaVt&ke  of  the  guilt:  to  conceal  tfatir  Ibmd,  Is  lo  be  mmif 
c^k^yivHib^  crioie. '  .  . 

, . '  T<q  tbls  quaUty  vre  nay  add  tiiiirdly ,  frugalUy.  The  dntf  «f 
d»^fVatti>e4aBcy  Dtofticiil^r'atte^  to^ibla  Virtuew  It  iiot 

*  ilhl^  ^bMHibn^WlytiMdefirattd,  but  U  fM^jbiuiamamr 
m^^/^itlli'iM  prM^Aot[y  It  14  a  speeiea  «l  tkih  ^  induigr 
lifMtrjr.ttiMii^ridirat  the  eapence,  and  a||^ni»|t  .<be  approbattoo 
tiiremakef .   The  injury  to  bim  is  the  same,  and  it  •priog&  froi^ 
.  itdisbaneat  prinoiplaw  >  >it  is  absurd    plead-  Hm  i^irgfmMtf  ^ 

master'^  iticomc  iauWpU9€  'for  carele^soesa  apd  extravagance. 
WMtever  heAbeancome,  their  tendency  is  to  create  distress  anici 
Tuiu^  And  it  will  by  no  means  justify  the  wasting,  any  more 
tl^an  the  ^ffii/ing-  of  his  property.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
faithful  servant  to  avoid  unnecessary  expence;  and  in  supplying 
t^?  place  ot  his  master,  to  protect,  secure,  and  improve  his  sub;  . 
stance,  as  far  as  he  has  opportunity  or  ability.        -  •• 

^  '  Lastly  there  is  required  a  peaceable,  kind,  and  gentle  bcha^ 
Viour.  With  f^ood  will  doing  service  says  the  apostle ;  and  in 
another  place,  tihort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  t^offei^ 
and  to  please  them  well  in  all  Ming's;  -^A  good  8eibi|it^1rill  W 
specttbe  ptoc^  and  happineiis  t^f  Miitte  vitb«irtioiiihiiiftoOB^i0ft 
dBKWTv^ll  pay  sailabfe  baodbV' itad  dafeMM«^t9^il9b.iMlai) 

.  Lh2 
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be  courteous  and  obliging;  iu  his  manner,  and  avoid  that  rude* 
ile8^,  obstioacy,  and  sullenuness,  which  may  Justly  provoke  or 
offend.  Tlie  value  of  his  services  will  be  heightened  by  the  way 
tn  which  they  are  performed.  He  will  be  submissive  to  the 
ruies,  and  attentive  to  the  order  of  domestic  poyenimeQt.  He 
will  think  it  base  and  dishonourable  to  slaoiier  the  reputatkMB» 
•if  to  divulge  the  secreti  of  the  famyy  with  wbuJh  he  itsides* 
4fe  a^ill  Mke  MOdSd  allftfniiice  lor  the  fmilty  and  jroperf<c<m 
Aat'lMloDg  to  hanaa  aature;  ainl  cram  hb  fidelity  with  thai 
clMrity  which  is  lAr  h0iui  of  petftclmmt  tht  md  of  the  mmmnfit 

Thft  rectprocal  dnUas  of  maitm  are  then  explakied 
Urith  perspicuity  and  reoommended  wHk  eogency .  Many  . 
0f  (he  reinarks  may  lie  trite  and  fimiSiar ;  te(  who  coiiM 
expect  noveltjr  on  aoch  a  anl^ect  ?  and  dM»  solid  boUiott  of 
jfocient^Christiaa  truth  is  alwava  mora  valuable.  AouA  * 
D^rhaps  less  fcahionahle,  than  the  fidkcioua  tinsel  of  pain 
tanical  innovation.  To  explam  the  duties  of  masters .stod 
fervanls  in  adear  and  interesting  manner^  andfoenferco 
the  practioe  with  an  eneifQf  w}um  is  Vi^Aj  to  touch  the 
.conapience  isto  r^der  irare  real  sefvice  to  mankind  (tmn 
'Can  1)0  done  by  preadiinff  for  days,  months,  or  years  no 
ambiguous  doctrines^  which  hj^  who  recommends,  cannot 
deine  f  end  he,  who  hears^  cannot  make  conduehf^  to  anj 
{iraciicafl  good.  The  following  are  a  ftw  of  «etur 
aiitfaor*s  remarkp  m  .tibe  duty  of  a  master  to  hia 
servants,  ,  ,  '  ; .  ^  ' 

'If 2s  authority  should  notlbe  tyiaanitialf  nor  ois  coowiatias 
rigorous  and  severe.  If  is  an  abuse  <^  power  to  require  an  Ub- 
redsonable  servitude;  to  expect  that  bcessaiittoil  and  hibbur 
which  consume  the  strength,^  exhaust  the  si>iritSf  .and  destro;|f  riie 
comfort  of  life.  It  is  cruel  and  infaaman  to  regard  servsmfs 
without  sympathy  or  sensibility,*  to  have  aiieye  to  their  labour 
^  find  not  to  their  satisfoction.  The  master  is  in  dutjf  boilnd  to 
'  tnake  their  poke  etujf  and  their  burUen  light ;  he  is  to  expect  'ser- 
^  vice  but  not  slavery ;  to  regard  their  capacity  atid  ability ;  ^tQ 
pay  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  repose. 

*  I  addthirdly,  that  he  should  avoid  asperity  of  language, 
and  insolence  of  manner.  It  is  unmanly  and  ungenerous  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dependant  state  of  another;  to  subject 
bim  to  our  outrageous  pasijion,  or  to  our  contempt  and  scorn. 
It  is  dishonourable  and  shocking  for  a  master  to  break  forth'iqto 
a  torrent  of  phrensy  and  reproach,  because  he  expects  not  :*to 
pe  opposed.  It  is  base  and  cowardly  to  insult  those  who  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  fet.urn  the  insult.  Where  a  prpper  ^,>S|io* 
"•(Hon  prevails,  kindhefls  and  afi^^bility  will  temper  his  atitliWi^  ; 
.  Irbe  digoity  win  inspire ItiiUHiess  and  cimd^aspenston^'aii^^Jlie 
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will  gfre  hisemnmaDds,  in  a  manner  tt^at  tendi  4o  oblige  father 
tilan  to  disgust,  and  to  add  to  the  fidelity  of  a  serrantHhe.zeal 
And  affection  of  a  frieffld.  Nor  trill  Ire 'refuse  to  nake  candid 
aUowande  for  their  errors  tind  mistakes  And  as  be  is  not  hasty 
to  suspect  or  accuse,  sd  h^  Will  not  be  severe  on  their  ^ftuits;  not 
unwilling  to  forgive.       '      .    .       ,       •  •    '    •*       ■  '    '  v- 

*  Lastly,  He  will  be  attentive  to  their  highest  interests.  He 
M'iU  consider  himself  as  the  guardian  of  their  morals;  and  not 
only  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  sin  and  temptation,  but  by 
advice  and  example,  encouragement  and  reproof,  incite  and  aiii« 
m^te  them  to  even/ good  word  and  tbork*  '*  '/  *  *  ' 
*^  The  sermon  on  the  text,  '  Thoo  crownest  the  year  with 
thy  goodness,'  and  preached  on  the  1st  of  January,  1803, 
contains  some  pleasing  specimens  of  the  devout  manner 
and  affectionate  sentiments  of  the  author.  After  enumer- 
ating various  ways  in  which  God  manifests  his  goodness 
^throughout  the  year,  an^d  insisting  on  several  topics 
of  grateful  acknowledgement,  Mr.  Harrison  proceeds. 

-  -  '  Tlfe  past  year  has  perhaps  been  crowned  with  prosperity/. 
^e  has  blessed  the.  labour  of  our  hands,  he  has  increased  our 
vSubstaoqe,  h^  has  given  success  to  our  undertakings,  he  has  res- 
:  QucA.ttS  from,  difficoltiea  and  .dangers,  be  has  /^eakd  awr  iicknems 
^ima^Okeasesymd  delivered  our  somijrom  death,  'wreyes  /nm 
^tearif  and  our  feet  from  falling!  ae  has  preserved  oar  tkniii^ 
knd  habitation,  and  ngfered .  no  plague  to  came  '  mot 
^i^elUng.'^  *  ' 

*  His  awful  frovidence  perhaps  visited  qs  in  former  years, 
^We  beheld  the  parent,  whom  We  honoured,  the  child,  whom  we 

loved^  or  the  partner  of  our  bosom,  sinking  under  mortal  dis- 
'  ease.  -  We  w  itnessed  the  pa&ful  steps  by  which  they  termmat- 
^  ed  their  earthly  pilgrimage.    We  saw  their  beauty  wither,  their 

spirits  waste,  their  strength  consume,  till  at  length  they  were 

•  ^  torn  from  our  embrace,  and  consigned  to  the  silent  mansiobs  of 
\  the  grave.    We  bowed  with  raeek  submission  to  the  will  of  hea- 
,ven,  whilst  our  hearts  were  overwhelmed  wilh  anguish.  Their 
•beloved  image  continually  recurred  to  the  mind.    With  every 
scene  and  object  to  whicli  they  had  been  accustomed,  '  we  asso- 

^  dated  the  remembrance  of  their  loss.    Their  vacant  sejit,  their 

*  deserted  station,  renewed  the  tear  of  sorrow.  iVe  sought  them 
{hut  they  c§uld  not  be  found,  and  the  place  which  had  known  them 
•h^il^tkmmttiort^'  'BuHfiis  fa'as.been  a'^^eaf  of  ^nVg-  m^r^^ 

J.No;awfal  brebcli  has  beeh  made  ill  bur  families.  ''We  have  b^en 
I  ilresmed  to  participate  la  don^^tic  'felTcity,  aod  ^to  celebiite 
-;tiie4ivbego&ne8§.  '  '  '  >  ^ 
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bis  Harrison's  Sermons  on  various  important  Suldecis, 


plans  have  failed  of  ^upcess,  and  b^cu  frustrated  by  unfore^ifieii 
.causes*   They,  wbam  .you  esteemed  your  friends,  have  prov^ 
^.fialse  and  treacherous,  and  deserted  you  in  the  day  of  your  cala- 
mity.   Y^ur  domestic  comforts  have  been  invaded.    You  have 
he0n  called  upou  to  resign  those  that  were  near  and  dear  tojou, 
, united  by  the  bond^  of  nature  and  of  friendship*.  But.^be 
■Jijy>dm^»  of  Godba9,accoi|ipamed  ^ou,  and  tMrqcd  yoiir  cali^jM- 
i "^^9  bliessingSi   *As$faar  dSo^r  ivav*  so.ypttr  strength  hu)fftm* 
{Bt  hiui  riven jou  QcmsolatioQ  and  support  be.yotid  your  nop^* 
^'Tour  affictioDs' have  been  attended  with  happy  cooseqpences. 
ney  liave  cprrected .  your  false  ideas,  humbled  your  foolish 
Vn^',  iijiortl$e<f  your  sinful  incfinatio'ns,,stn^  refin^ 
"^bdr  virtue,  drawn  voo  to  a  closer  communication  w!th  your 
iteaV^nly  fVither,  ano  prepared  you  for  the  region  of  unteloudtd 
^"bapiliiness.   So  tb^t  you  can  truly  say.  Blessed  is  the  num  whom 
i'fkouchffMtefifst,    It  U  good  forme  that  J  have  been  afflicted, 
^Before  iuw  a fflicitdflweMi  iutr^,  but  now  hate*  I  kepi  $hjf 

The  great  duty  of  forgive7iess  is  placed  on  its  proper 
footing,  and  enforced  by  all  the  motives  which  are  likely  to 
^presfl  theobliiration  orto  recommend  the  practice.  In 
the  following,  that  practice  ig  rightly  shown  to  be  agreea- 
S^Vk^  to  our  interest^  a»  ftr-as  intmst  consists  in  twt  ab- 
^nce  of  those  eaiotiODs  and  sentiments,  which  are  'moat 
apt  to  disturb  and  oonwde  the  heari;  -and  in  the  presence 
of  thosQ  more  pleasurable  sensations  which  are  the 
/I  MDstituents^  or  the  prodi^i^  of  moral  Sjelf-satiaftetiqn. 

\   Th(B  gratiicatioD  of  a  revengeful  spirit  is  incompatible  with 
(^•^l^r^gf^f)  tc)  personal  happiness.   It  has  been  remarked  of  ali 
|i'^ific|0U9  tempers  of  mind,  that  they  are  in  some  degree  their  own 
jij^jjupisliment  ;  but  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to 
21  spirit  of  revenge.  An  ill-natnred  unforgiving  disposition  is  sure 
*  to  involve  us  in  an  endless  series  of  quarrels  and  distresses  ;  nay 
'Sve  often  sulfer  more  from  such  a  temper,  than  from  the  injary 
''itself.    In  acts  of  severity,  even  when  the  design  is  laudable  and 
'  ^  the  motive  good,  there  is  to  a  generous  mind,  something  that  oc- 
y  casions  pain  and  uneubiness.    What  then  must  be  the  tortures  of 
'  him  who  is  inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  revenge?    I  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  those'who  have  at  any  time  been  under  the  in- 
.  'fluenee  of  this  dreadful  passion.   Did  not  every  amiable  and 
1.  plckuug  affeetioiiwididnir  Item  your,  iieirt^  andkave  it  apfey 
r.  lofMmndiajMi  teuiiea^ngfleasatieiisI  .Weie  yo^  eot*  mapa- 
&,Mbof4ijltajoyMei«^  of  fiOfiUing the (|etieB»  or  reli8bi!ig/;the 
>aj^^m^m^  mkf'  jWem^ou.  not  iwAt  foreenaHig  ioi  df^vo- 
g,^tioi|al  exfi^^s,  for  Mting  cammmim  wth  oiycem^ 
!<H.^9)Witli  your  own  heart  t  If  the  recoUectioaor^thfeia  dfii)»iao- 
m^nU  can  gi'v^  up^ngss,  how .  (j^stfcaiHiig  must  ha-w  hcen'  the 
^  MBfyi   Can  we  figure  to  oursjeives  a  siluatioB  .more  paiaful. 
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'  more  wretched,  more  disgraceful  to  buaan  nature?   if  then  we 

the  peace  and  happinesss  of  oar  minds,  it  becomes  m  to 
"banish   the    sentiments   of  revenge,   and   to  cultivate  that 
>  sjnp'ii  of  lowe,  in  wfaich«  as  tba  apostle  observes,  thert  U  ilo 
tormenty  •  • 

"The sermon  on  the  text,  ^  I  am  a  strangei*  with  thee, 
and  a  sojourner  a?  ail  my  fathers  were,'  though  it  con- 
tains, nii^ht  bo  expected,  many  common  places  on  the 
fallacy  of  hope,  and  the  calaniities  of  life,  cannot  well 
be  read  without  some  vibrations  of  teiiueraess  ,a]ad 
devotion. 

These  sermons  are  not  protracted  to  a  tedious  length. 
They  areas  brief  and  compressed  as  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  useful  admonition.  A  drawling  and  tiresome 
loquacity  is  never  a  very  agreeable  quality ;  but  it  cfoiiot 
be  more  out  of  place  than  in  the  sanctuary  of  Him 
who^  knows  our  thoughts  and  sees  the  exact  corres- 
pondence between  the  motimis  oi  the  heart  and  of  iJbe 


Art.  Ylh-^HistoriaU  Sketches  of  Bektm  nnd  PuMk 
Mm,  for  ike  Year  181S.   To  be  amUmed  ^hmmUfy. 
.   Jjondon  :  Loo«n«a«  18191  ^vo.  7e. 

THESE  aketdm  are  etecuM  eo  as  le  lender  tt'4li 
ftome  deme  doubtftil  to  what  ctaos  of  politicians  the 
writer  bdoqgs.'*  He  has  min^lqd  praise  wm  censtre  and 
.censure  widi  praise  in  speaking  of  diRmnt  mrties  and 
their  different  chiefs ;  and.  whether  "iitA  or  ale^ed,  haa 
throughout  exhibited  sucn  an  appearance  of  impaitudlt^y 
and  such  a  tone'  of  mod(eration,  as  almost  to  leave  m  in 
suspense  respecting  the  bias ,  of  his  ^  political  sympathies. 
The  writer  appears  a  sort  of  amhigu  in  politics.  He  occa** 
sionally  eulogizes  or  condemns  both  the  im  and  the  outs^ 
both  the  ministers  and  their  opponents;  but,  on  a  close 
examination  and  carefully  adjusting  the  balance  of  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  praises  and  Ltin  repreofk,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  his  peculiar  temperament,  as  a  political 
writer,  is  one  in  which  the  Tory  predominates  over  the 
Whig;  and  that  the  gentlemen  at  present  in  office  have 
more  of  his  regard  than  those  who  formed  what  is  com- 
'monly  called  the  2'aknts  Admtmstratwn.  But,  perhaps^ 
'  the  councils  to  which  the  author  would  most  wish  to  be- 
jiioid  the  government  confided>  are  Mtose  in  which  mj 
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ani^  %.  Carfnitiff  ShouW  te tdltiniandert 
jn-tsDwi  wii«  ptMeflt  men  as  their  underlings  and  sub- 
"S-dSSi^tt^,,?*  W  «id.alK,ve>;tiie.writtr,  whoever  he 

ISSiriin.  «UlM  hU  Pfa^  W'th~one  hand  and  h.K 
fPtamm  vMl  tl»  •tfcer,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  with 
nrSn  AeHiidab  of  his  political  creed, «  to  detemune, 
to  what  genWcC  politicians  he  belongs.  ^ 
■•^W*'  Jrfcr.fiiili  thinki»g  that  Uic  author  of  these 
dtetdies  to  ii  awn  of  UtUe  or  eoalamptibl^  abiliUes.  On 
'«hi^  cnntrarv  we'MHider  him  aa»  person  of  «on8iderable 
SfeX^  both  pl«»JSi  and  edified  by  some 

"f  his  temaita:  But  perha]^  many  of  hi»  "-ders  wjU 
wish  that  be  had  been  less  of  an  mnbtpt;  for.  there 
is  something  in  this  kind  of  character,  particularly  in  the 
Wdraipa  of  political  Kfe,  which  is  apt  to  exate  the  sus- 
Sn  of^teSed  deiign,  and  to  mark  the  prudential 
Satioi;«f  selfish  view.  We  do  not  regard  parties 
anv  more  than  as  they  are  another  name  for  pniwiples ; 

Xn  wStiSare^ identified  wiUi  princides,  and  when 
not  to  fevoTih^one  b  to  oppo^  the  otW,  tfie  ma^^ 
vers  betweentbem^ndwbo  indinesnw  alittleone  way  and 
then  a  little  to  the  oUi*r,  and  keeps  a  sort  of  zig-zag  direc 
Ktetween  Ae  right  and  the  left,  and  the  left  and  the 
rightTbetraysnsert  ef  vaeilttlingdisposition,  whvJi,;f  it 

with  that  plain,  dwrn-iight,  '?«l««»»t'"«  JJ^I^' 
'  which   alone  *ieiH>  OOt  confidence,  and  tOfmmP* 
our  esteem eHher in' pttblic or l^ff-  . 

*  *"'"Thi3  *6tk  b  disttibMed  xmitr  the  fbUowmg  ««Mm 

♦J  ^^GeatWil  View  of*e  Character,  of  the  different  PartiM. 

'II.  Mfaiitftrial  and  "Party  Clianges  during  the  Year.  III.  ine 
'^'Yi&e^'h  WlicT  W  Great  Britaia.    IV.  Buonaparte  and  the 

mch'Bmpfrt.  "V.  T?he  Campaign  in  the  Penmsula.  VI. 
fc'***^  l»«»Utie».-^»paign  in  the  North.   VII.  America,  and 

•  ttSoWers  in  Council.  V  HI.  Ireland,  and  the  Cathohc  Ques- 
•'••«fciir»'lX; 'fhe -Eart -fadia  X.  Xhe  <4He»tt<»^.  »^ 

In  bis  view  oftbe  State  of  FuiieA,  tb^  yanW 


•  Of  all  the  members  of  this  ministry/  (meaning  Umt  which 
nicceedcd  the  TidenU  'in  1807)  '  Mr.  Canniog  was  undoubtedly 
t**  the  inbst  brilliflnt.   Thepresent  age  cannot,  perhaps,  boast.pt  a 
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collection  with  the  geuml  welfare  blr  Europe,  rt^^ 
Pitt,  whose  tenets  he  adopted. with  almost  romantic  ardour,  he 
was,  doubtless,  a  main  instrument  in  calling  forth'  That  sound  afid 
enlarged  system  of  foreign  policy,  whidh  has  throwt*  lustre  oa 
the  administration  with  which  he  was  connected.  For  all  these 
,  reasons,  we  greatly  regret,  that  he  shou/M*  no-  loa|^r  hold  a 
place  in  the  public  SnnitSkl' '  lUet,  as  titivHtit •.ikLtnineD-  me 
8ubj[ect  t6  infirmity,  th^  iofe  isertl^4lt^l4cdlioiiB'i«rblc^)^ 
'60  todfan&iMb  bur  ednfl^  Cawing  9s  Minister.' 

.  He  rnnsi  uiidouBtedlv  liaf#e||ivea  kb  iBQeti<m:|0  iU^pl^ed 
expMSliDitsfaBd  tlttftdectifttt  of  cotainiM><l^i  v^^^^li^K  v^^uP^ 
'1fie'€<mveMib»ofCiiitni,  atid  the i  iiHB^fa|je^  failure,  at  . 
iftkeren.    Plis  concwrmce  in  siw^  ytatMaWi  can  the  less '  W.ex^ ' 
^UMd,  since  tinttrw^tiMlly  ;|ip]^f s  tiD  l|i^ve  prevailed  anioijg  the 
-other  Ministers,  suqb  ^.f^fiK^  for  jiif^judgnient,  and  such  a 
'  dfead  of defection,,  as,. would  have  induced  tht  tn  to  adopt 
any  measure  which  he  might  have  chosen  to  inake  the  condition  .  v 
of  his  continuance  in  oHice.    By  what  infatuation  then,  after 
having  matle  a  successful  stand  against  the  appointment  of  one 
unpopular  commander,  could  he  give  his  consent  to  that  of  an- 
other, whose  incapacity  was  much  more  obvious  ?    We  caoAot 
helieve  that  Mr.  Canning  approved,  or  willingly  consented  to 
these  proceedings;  still  was  it  a  most  blameable  facility  which 

.  could  induce  him,  contrary  to  his  own  better  jjLidgmea^  iiQiiily^ 
to  lend  them  his  countenance.  *      '      *  *•  '  ^  -  ^« 

fThere  is  another  exception  which -wettwOfMnpellecl  to  make,. 
**fbif  ftirektetf  -td'the'paflidikitMepartflpMt'fK  wbi«4  fMf  ^  Caoping  ^ 
was  employed. ■  Tb^  irtate  papers,  indetd,  pabUsfaed. daring  Jbw 
*   'aMiiiiitfafiNi«  aiM^UndckvtoDd  tocliaveliceii  tlie  prodmstionii  of 
his  pen,  are  trely  tfdwiraUe,  mid<displity     majestic  eloqueiite' 

^  fthneil  mnivallai  in  ^*eh  <onipc&iM<M$« .  Wilih  :ics|ieet  tlibfe 
which  he  drew  up  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  our  opinion  i»,fn«'. 
•Unf 'diffoiaiit;  nor  is  be- exactly  the  man  we  coubt'ti^ilb 

* -lo  see  conducting:  the  neg^iatioos  of  tlie  British  empire/  ' 
Tiioiigli«ijr-.Lord  Castlereagh  is  characterized  as  . 
ing  ^ho||e  xomjbrcbeQsive  viewSyt  wbicb  arc  esseatifkL  to 

•'^to  haye        *  .  ,  .         .  ^ 

'  'phdn  setise,  activity  in  his  official  duties,  diligence  and  aecu^ 
racy  in  all  the  details  of  business.    These,'  adds  ibe.  jiulhor, 
''''  *  fitted  him  to  ocobpy  a  station  is  any  admmi<itratiot^  ^  pit>vide<t 
- .  it  contained  another  iadmdiial  endowed  witb.l^^gfaer  qiinlit^^  to        *  ' 

*  "fake  the  lead/  *  • 
V:    After  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  late  respectable  Mrl 

*  '^erceval,  the  author  appears  to  have  formed  tbe  same 
"Opinion  concertiing  him  as  we  believe  was  expressed  by  ' 

*  -  ■»  •  . 
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A-s^ibordiiiate  meinber  of  an  admmistfaMon  than  for  tto 
liead^*  and  waS' ^  a  clever  man  rather  than  a  great  minis- 
^ter,*"  After  expressing  some  doubt  on  the  iQorality  of  the 
pretext  upon  which  Lord  Wellesle^  annexed  Oude  and 
the  Camatic  to' tbeiBritkh  domiiKWM*  Ikct  writer  ms. 
that- 

^as  a  war  minister,  for  planning  and  conducting  military  opera- 
tions, he  is  not  only  superior  to  all  bis  cotemporaries,  but 
stands  absolutely  alone.  To  determine  the  mode,  and  the 
places  in  which  the  war  may  be  most  successfully  carried  on  ; 
to  suit  the  maguitude  of  an  expedition  to  its  object ;  aud  to  ap- 
point the  p^soDft  lie«t  qualified  to  command  itf  this  |s  a 
science  in  which  no  living  statesman  can  rivat  ^  t.ord 
We|l«sley/ 

^  «  <  •  •  In  ooniidenng  then  the  present  aspect     'the  ,,  world, 
ipilifo  every  hope  of  peace  seem^  to  have  withdrawn  into  tbe'dis- 
piffQtk  and  when  belUt  kmrida  MUp  arise  on  cverr  side^  We  cbii. 
..ceive  the  services  of  Uiis  nobleipan  to  be  of  the  last  imjiiortaQce  ; 
.'^^  we  almost  appi^jebend,  that  any  administration,  of  whicli  be 
brined  a  member,  would,  jfor  that  singlo  reasotf,  be  better,  tlian 

^noy  other.'      *-    .  ;     ;       \  ' 

..  iSkfi  writer  remarj&sthe  tendency  in  British  politicians 
to  appreciate  tbe  merits  of  gtatesinen  by  th^  fiiilacioiis  cri- 

'..toridn of  their  oratorical  powers;  and  fie  in^niates  tbnt 
the  w|BDft  of  talents  in  Lord  WoUisfey  for  theexteipppra- 
noovd  prQiB|ilitttde  of  parliaaatentarv  dobate  weaknoed  liis 
•ikifluence  in  the  cnbini^  «ndMiiriLhim.i||  A9.^i{tima^m^ 
•'the  public  and  of  his  colleagues. 

Of  the  administration,  of  wkich  Lord  GrenviUier  .was 
placed  at  the  head,  the  writer avfa  that  ^  no  niinistii^  aver 
|exbibited  nrave  maniibst  symptoms  of  imbeo^Uijri  and 
'scarcel]^  could  the  most  ardent  of  its  votaries  assert  that 

'  jiinj  thing  bad  been  done  corresponding  td  their  high  Ex- 
pectations.'  After  more  of  a  similar  tendency  on  this  siib-' 

^ject,  he  at  last  turns  round  to  pass  the  following  high  com* 

^'l^lim^t.on  Lord  Grenville  woo      at  the  helm  ortliose 
.emincils  which,  according  to  liim|  manifest^  sjidh  ^  i^^iaijp- 
ioms     imbeeiUtj/,^  ,  •  ... 
.  .  *  Taereis  4sertainiy  no  one  among  our  present  race  of  states- 

« wen  viho  possesses  a  higher  respectability  both  of  public  and 

•  .private  character,  than  Lord  Qrenville.  Experience,  integrity, 
and  a  lofty  sense  of  honour,  form  its  well  established  basis. 

,  tiis  talents  place  him,  if  not  in  the  first  class,  certainly  at  the 
very  head  of  the  second.  The  speeches  made  by  him,  as  prime 
minister,  particularly  pleased  us.    They  contained  that  dignified 

•  aud  candid  exposition  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  guided, 
V  that  appealed  best  to  beccym^  the  aituaUon  in  whi^h  he  stood. 
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^ey' ii^r^ "devoid  6f  flidi'nr)^{i«mti^  And  itfvective  ikim 'iMhcIi 
otiff '^rllkttiejtit^ry^^p^&k^i^'  cftn^  Mvddttr  V€f Ain»  No  one  jfrnl^hafiB 
y  hkfnt^  ^iittMed  to  b^^l^^  mpi^mtateni]xil  itll%/  na1|«itl 

'  •  After  die  db^e  Mif^  edmmeiidttlioit  of  the  ^reat  sla^^ 
man-like  qualifications  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  of  f|l- 
wm  ibr  hig^  official  dignity,  tbe  writer  qualifies  Us  pane- 
g)^ric  by<  dedaring  that  there  is  one  circumstance  >¥hieii 
makes  bitn^^rnestly  deprecate  the  resteratica  of  ^  thatioe- 
blemati  to  political  power.  7 
}•  The  author  afterwards  proce»^8  to  characterize  ^  the 
'pi^arpartf,  dillfhlch  he  makes  aomne  ttcate  and  jndiei^s 
.observations*  -     -  ^ 

'The  democracy  of  the  present  day,  appears  to  us  undoubt- 
edly safer  than  that  which  arose  under  tbe  influence  of  tlie 
French  revolution.    It  does  not  absolutely  point  at  the  subver- 
sion of  the  established  order;  nor,  unless  in  some  few  and  par- 
.  tial  instances^  has  it  given  rise  to  any  public  disorder.    Yet  wfts 
tliere  something  noble  and  generous  in  the  frenzy  of  the  former 
spirit,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  patriotism  of  pur  reigning 
demagogues.    It  was  connected  with  bold  and  extensive  views 
of  legislation ;  it  was  combined  with  an  entfaa^i&stic  ileal  fur 
'^*^cience|  and  witti  even  romantic  speculatiods  cbiicemitlg  the 
*^progr^#kiBd  hnpravcment'  of  fhe  inifliui  adnd.  '  Btik  'tbete^is 
mflHig  ele^tM  ill  inod^^  Ha^phikiD. 
phy ;  iicf  disiritlffMted  Ml  ler  the  geneniL  wfel&n«  *  ll  seeks 
'  nsMly  to  gratify  the  tsiix  loiMil-ptssioBir  «f  the  mvllitudird  Jhe 
loye  of  scandal,  and  the  love.«l  iBOiicy*   iritaqlMes  thflQit^^iex- 
pecf  pnacipally  thai  some  part  of  thai  'which  is  n^w.  - laken 
out  of  tfatir  pookets,  amy  be  allowed  to  remain  in  them. 
•I  ..'li^jBAfimating  more  particularly  the  character  of  this  p^|y, 
'iyt€  aiay  jpeotion^  as  its  most  pr<»mineut  feature,^  the  babit  o/  m- 
discrinjioately  decrying  all  who  hold  any  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration, or  any  influence  in  the  national  councils.    Tlieir  funda- 
"  mental  principle  is,  that  all  public  men  are  profligate,  and  all 
.^^fually  so;  all  public  measures  alike  ruinous;  the  national 
good  equally  disregarded  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  senate. — 
The  beneflts  of  such  sentiments  are  obvious  and  certain.  Abase 
of  the  great  has  always,  to  the  biiik  of  readers,  been  the  most 

-  amusing  of  subjects  ;  and  no  c  >tiipositiou  can  be  equally  palat- 
able, with  that  which  is  seasoned  with  this  ingredient.    It  seems 

-  to'ayenjB;e  them  of  that  mortify hig  disparity,  which  birth'  or  ' ft>r* 
.  tuiie  faaf  pAitied  btoHreen  them*  III  amusmg.ltaiulilviis^  At;the 
'Expense  of  persons  standmghi  stich'  hijgh  sitnations,  theyi  tHi  id 
their  owiiestimationVtl%  i^iii  ' to  becoine.  greater  men  than 

/"those  they  despise.*  Thus  the  ft-uit,  and  perhaps  theMtii^;  of 
^'thisnstram  of  invective^  fi^  not  difficult  to  idiiebver.  Iifre^d  to 
^iU  teiidency,  we  may  t>l»eM,  that  to  pronottitee<Jnd|iiiMi'illth». 
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m  nUUn^  iSkdcket0f,fipUiks  ami 

•  odt  fmr  or  reserve  on  all  wbo  sway  the  c  ouncils  of  their  cooW 
try,  is  the  pride  of  Kn^Iishmea;  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
eif€rv  public  writer  and  orator.    Such  an  expression,  fairly  and 

'  CRmfkily  tnade»  would  form  a  most. powerful  clieck  on  the  coii>^ 
doct  of  public  men.^ — But  in  order  that  it  may  produce  its  effect^ 

'  it  si^ms  absolutely  necessary,  that  some  distinction  should  be 
made,  between  actions  which  are  meritorious,  uud  those  whicU 
aifc^ofheirwise.    If  a  minister  is  cert'Aiii,  tiiat^vv)i^tev(:r  bis  coii<; 
^Qct  ijiay  bfL  it  will  be  equally  reprobated  ^d*  vilifii^d  by  ikfi  ^ 
popular  leidf rs,  t)ie  dread,  of  toetr  oeiuqie  i^eaies  ta.  bt 
<^^ck.  .^^^bsiteyer  bis  measures  are»  the  result  is  tbe,9^me.  .^Q^^ 

'  bas  notbin]^  left  put  to  follow  his  own  plan,  and  to !  preset  U$ 
tiem  an  iron  front  of  indifTerence.  ,  Thus  *the  advantage  wbicb 
diigbt  be  derived  from  a  body  of  men  wbo,  uncdouected  mtn 
jrtSif,  t^^^  an '  ^ndepeddent  Judgbeiit  on  jfubllc  measures^  ^ 
almost  entirely  lost.' 

"     *  •  Upon  the  whole,  thougb  we  entertain  no  lii^'li  idea  of 
tht^  pbrty,  we  are  not  altoi^^etber  sorry  that  it  should  exist.    A  - 
certain  portion  of  this  spirit,  seconded  as  it  is  by  a  numerous 

.  body.  tl)rou*»lj<»ut  the  nation,  serves  as  some  c!>eck  upon  the 
abuses  of  power.    It  may  force  ministers  to  study  economy  iu 

*tbe  disposal  of  the  public  money,  and  to  act  w  ith  caution  in  aU 
their  j)roceedinejs,  to  whicli,  i^cnerally  speaking,  they  are  not 
very  prone.  W  e  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  them  taking  the 
lead  in  public  affairs ;  but  have  no  particular  objection  to  their 
exerting  a  moderate  inducucCy  such  as  they  have  done  and  ajr<^ 
likelv  to  do.' 

,  *  Tne  author  warmly  reprobates  that  indiscriminate  abuse 
^  wbicli  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  heap  on  all  persons  in 
official  situations,  as  if  they  were  all  equally  unprincipled 
and  unjust,  lie  has  shown  with  much  good  sense  the  mis- 
chief which  such  calumny  in  the  gross  must  occasion;  and 
the  callous  insensibility  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion 
which  it  is  likely  to  produce.  The  writer  mentiouisit  as  a  tet 
net  inculcated  by  the  same  class  of  politicians,  that  'no  in- 
strM^tiou  is  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  public  atfairs;'  and  that  the  capacity  for  doing  tliis, 
demands  '  no  depth  of  reflection  ;  no  cultivation  of  mind ; 
and  no  philosophical  habits.'  Politics,  in  whatever  light 
they  ma^  be  considered,  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
series  of  self-evident  propositions,  or  an  assemblage  of 
plain  and  incontestable  truths! — If  we  were  to  coiisideif 
government  merely  in  the  paternal  character,  which  it  doea 
not  always  merit,  and  were  to  suppose  that  it  consulted  the 
gpod  of  its  subjects  with  as  much  sincerity  and  tenderness 
.a^  a,i^^I|er,  ao(^s  that  of  his  diildren,  politics  might  ttien,  b# 


* 
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by?  which  the  greatest  sum  of  national  happiness  qaa  bo 
produced.  Now,  let  us  ask,  is  this  a  very  simple  consider-* 
ation?  Does  it  present  itself  as  if  bv  intuition  to  every  ca-i 
pacftv  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  contrary  in  the  highest  deifree 
diiiicu It  and  complex?  First  consider  the  discordant  ele- 
ments out  of  which  this  common  happiness  is  to  be  produc- 
ed. A  state  is  composed  of  jarring  interests  and  conflict-^  ^ 
ing  passions,  of  adverse  parties  and  jealous  sects ;  and  it  ii 
from  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  warring  elements,  out  of 
which  the  persons  at  the  helm  of  the  government  have  td 
'  extract  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  public  good. 
When  the  problem  is  so  intricate  and  difHcult,  surely 
many  persons  even  of  the  most  upright  intentions  may  err 
in  the  solution  without  aoy  reasonable  imputjutioa  upt^ 
their  probity.  ' 

Even  if  we  were  to  suppose  statesmen  in  general  to  be 
actuated  by  socne  less  worthy  principle  then  that  of  the 
public gooid, it  would  still  be  unjust  to  make  them  ail  the 
object  of  indisGrimiDate  abuse.  For  even  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple takes  different  directions  in  different  individuals ;  and 
very  different  is  the  effect  according  to  the  direction  which 
it  takes.  In  some  it  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
and  in  others  in  that  of  wealth.  In  the  first  it  is  frequently 
sublimed  into  something  liberal  and  high  minded;  whilst 
in  the  last  it  is  deo^ded  to  the  most  sordid  and  grovel- 
ling character,  liut  shall  we  represent  both  these  states  of 
*mind  in  the  politician  as  equally  degenerate  and  corrupt  ? 
Where  men  act  from  mixed  motives  let  lis  at  least  give  to 
virtue  what  is  virtue's  due. 

Of  the  negociations  for  a  change  of  ministry  which  took 
place  during  the  year  1812,  it  is  well  known  that  that 
which  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Moira,  which,  at  one  time, 
seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  termination,  was  broken 
off  upon  a  point  of  comparatively  subordinate  importance. 
This  was  the  removal  of  the  officers  of  the  household.  The 
'  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  required  their  dismission,  to 
which  Lord  Moira  refused  to  accede.  The  author,  having 
allowed  that  it  has  been  the  eotnmon  practice  to  change  the 
persons  holding  th^e  situations  on  a  change  of  m'mistrjji 
yet  condemns  hard  Grenville  insisting  on  it  as  a 
point  of  primary  importence  in  the  ^bcumstanoes  of  whiel^ 
^e  arie  speaking, 

'  *  We  do  not,'  says  he,  •see,  therefore,  the  constitntlonaf  ne- 
cessity of  this  removal;  we  are  doubtful,  Dioreover,  as  to  the 
l^licy  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  party  in 

fmmtsi*  ThcoPriBce  ctfUinij  was.  fiealijFv  altM:lied  io  then 
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pefft6&V  pcti^ps  qocifiolh  ^t'^o  lM^ 

eater.  It  appears  also,  that  their  idflaeoi^  willb'liim  #«8  Vt^ifjr*' 
tofk  'mfltoiei  ii^  a'mabnW  otiftvoumble  tothe  new  adtalftifl- 

tnitiori.   But  uas  there  any  reason  to  expect,  that  tfaeif  Temoval'* 
from  office  would  remove  them  also  from  the  good  graces  of  his 
Ro^al  Hig;hness  ?  It  could  only  sefve  td'iociea^e  their  zeal  t&  ■ 
overthrew  the  men  wiio  had  expelled  them,  and  thereby  render- 
their  seat  iii  power  more  than  ever  insecure.    Would  it  not  hatiB'" 
,  been  wiser  then  by  sufferiii";  tliera  to  continue,  to  mitigate,  if 
possible,  or  extinguish  ao  hostility,  which  could  not  cease  to  be 
formidable?' 

"If  the  prifice  felt  the  retention  of  these  persons  in  their  ' 
situations  in  the  household,  necessary  to  his  personal" 
comfort,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  * 
proper  act  of  deference  to  him  not  to  insist  on  their  dis-  ; 
mission,  particularly  when  that  dismission,  even  if  it  had. 
hiben  conceded,  would  probably  only  have  increased  their  ^ 
influence  with  the  prince,  and  would,  from  the  outset,  have  ^ 
estranged  him  from  his  ministers.    On  the  contrary,  it . 
has  been  said  that,  if  the  two  noble  lords,  (Grey  aii4 
Grenviile)  had  shown  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Prince  in  this  tender  point,  lie  might  probably  havoa 
been  more  easily  led  to  yield  to  them  in  affairs  of  greater  > 
magnitude,  and  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the - 
public  interest.    The  pertinacity  of  purpose  which  they,- 
the  Lords  Grey  and  Grenviile,  evinced  in  this  instance,  • 
Was  no  doubt,  in  their  breasts,  the  impulse  of  honourable  ' 
principle  ;  but,  while  it  served  to  disgust  the  Prince,  did 
it  tend  to  elevate  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  public?'' 
The  public  in  general  thought  their  conduct  a  too  rigid 
adherence  to  comparatively  trivial  puDCtilips^  wbeo  ^reat 
national  interests  were  at  stake. 

•  ^  We  were  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  remarks  which' 
the  author  has  made  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,* Those  which  we  are  going  to  extract  are  in  close 
unison  %vith  our  own.    We  have  often  maintained  that 
nations  are  to  each  other,  in  respect  to  the  reciprocal  du- 
ties of  justice  and  humanity,  in  the  relative  situation  of 
individuals.    And  as  it  is  the  duty  of  one  individual,  ac-' 
cordit^g  to  his  ability  and  his  circumstaiices,  to  succour 
another  in  distress,  so  we  bold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  nations 
with  respect  to  each  other,  to  deliver  the  weaik  from  the^ 
oppression  of  the  strong;  and  as  inach  as  possible  to 
make  justice  and  humanity  respected  amongst  all.    If  th0' 
spiiit  of  this  principle  actuated  the  njajority  of  the  Eiirb-^ 
pe^n' goy6him^t8,^U\VoQld  in  Ata^ 
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public  law;  tn4,!?p  ^ 

Bui  let  m  bear  our  wihf^^  . ..  , , 

'  Tii«/t  jujitke  9|K>uki  be  numtaiiied  between  iiattot  ai\d  ipi^. 
tiftt,,  in  .t£e  9aaie  wanDer  as  betveeo'mim  and  iiiaii,,is  a  pfi^pq^, 
sUioii,  the  converse  oi  which  may  qow  be  coiisideied  as  eat* - 
ploded.  But  it  i»  not  so  fullv  aduiitted,  that  nations  ire  boMiKi 
to  cultivate  between  each  other  the  relations  of  brnevotence.  It 
has  even  been  treated  as^  chimerical  to  suppose,  that  the  coimcHt* 
ot*  an>  one  people  should  be  guided  by  oilier  views  than  tliose 
of  it>i  own  pailu  iiUu  interest.  Atter  liie  most  deliberate  C0Q«  , 
sidemtHMi,  htiwe\er,  are  quite  unabif  to  peneive  auv  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases.  A  neii^hliour,  lu  the  chri&Uau 
and  pbilaulhropic  e\e,  is  merely  another  individual  endowed 
witli  I  he  same  common  nature ;  nations  are  merely  aguregates 
of  sueh  iudi\ itiuals.  One  nation,  iherefore,  appears  to  Ui 
buiuid  to  sac  i  itice  some  portion  of  its  comforts,  in  order  to' 
produce  a  much  greater  pood  to  another  nation,  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  an  individual  b  boutid  to  perform  the  like 
offte  to  Ms  sufl^rlfig  neig^boor,  ITotM  we  lee  some  solid  ariru. 
mcfilto  tbe  eootrarr,  lire  shall  not  be  deletred  by  the  epithet 

may  be  applM  to  iMs  ^pialNi.  '  AH  etrtuc  h' 
InnMtoaMiatle  bjr  thoae  wbo  «te  slraiigert  lo  It  Wb  kmkt, 
•ft  tbe  cooliaryt  ual  the  obKgatioa  e#  nutaii  eld,  la  moieiiii^^ 
eaoibnitaMlaHNe  waated  hi  the  ease  of  iMtiottB»*tlni»  ki.'tliar 
of  iadiividiiala*  In  Ibe  htteiior  of  a  well  constituted:  m^kty^t 
tbe  tawa  am  |iowerliil  to  pieveol  any  esiettti^l  ii^itti^  htiog  imtt- 
hf  mm  mm  to  anotber.  Bui  when  e'lakb^  potentate  opprHM 
bii  weaker  o«ighbours,  there  exisli  no  Mfal  femetiy.  Tber^jtt(f 
DO  Iribunal  on$:arth  to  judge  the  masters  of  mankind.  Unles^ 
therefore^  a  r^ed^  be  founds  bv  mitions  affording  to  each  otbea 
spontaneous,  aij^  iiyustice  ana  usur|H^taun  must  leigo  uaconn 
trouled.* 

From  tbe  present  circumstances  of  tbe  war,  from  the 
principle  of  honourable  union  which  seems  established 
amougst  the  allies,  and  partlcularty  from  the  ei\thttsiaaUo 
spirit  which  has  l)een  kindled  against  the  dominalioa  of« 
the  French,  we  are  inclined  to  augur  much  mpre  fitvour-^ 
ablj  than  we  did  a  few  months  ago,  of  the  pipobable  re^\ 
duction  of  the  ovei^grown  power  of  France^  'wtthiq  tier 
aneieat  limits.   We  may  now  hope,  with  some  desree 
confidence^  that  that  balance  of  power  will  be  ag^n  f e- , 
stored  amongst  tbe  European  stales  which  existed  pi^vi- ! 
ousljr  to  tbe  Freoeb'  revolution.    But  in  proportion  as 
France  made  an  approacti  to  tbe  deaigo  which  she  h^dl 
lotig  cberiahed  of  universal  monarchj,  or  M  kest  so  )onjr.e;9 
she  yiwao  paramount  in  £ui*ope  as  to  lower  lifc^  ii  jH^' 
<fiefi  oUier  9t^lfh  U  wm  n^^^  |0  )a|yec|t  fM*/  WSg.' 
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ih«  estatflislimeiit  M  ^W^m  of  rec|pmiUgu«tioei  . 
and  a  miituail  check  moatfie  inordinate  crayiius.of,^* 
irUual  ambitioii  m  tta  gnal  feou^  dT.  dMnBiivvean 

mtionfli.  .        ;  . 

Jkar.  Vlir.— TAe  Bees;  a  Poem  hi  Four  BooLs,  With 
,  Nofesy  Morale  Political^  and  Philosophical,    B^  John 

Evans y  3f.  i>.  <l^.  ^oo^  HL      Is.  London*  Ijong* 
man.  ■  < 

SUCH  a  long  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  second 
book  of  this^oem  was  published,  that  we  had  almost  for- 
pot*<»n  that  it  reraainea  to  be  Onished.  We  noticed  the  ' 
last  number  in  our  Review,  vol.  XI V.  page  $00,  in  which» 
we  expr^j«8ed  a  hope  that  Dr.  K  vans  would  divest  himself  df 
the  close  imitation  Dr.  Da  ruin's^  style.  Dr.  Evans,  how- 
ever, verifies  the  old  proverb  of  '  proffered  service,' — for 
he  certainly  has  not  heeded  our  wholesome  advice.  He 
is  still  Ddric'niic ;  but,  without  produdng-  the  same^ipte* 
rest,  which  that  poet  cannot  fail  to  (excite  when  deprived 
of  some  of  that  fulsome  sweetness  of  which  we  hav^.  fre- 
quently complained. 

This  Third  T'ook  of  Dr.  Evans's  Bees^,  is  written  with 
^  tjie  same  ease  of  versification  as  the  former  parts  ;  and 
,   nay  be  called  equal  to  them  ;  but  it  never  rises  to  ^^pe« 
rioritv.    It  cannot  be  said  of  the  poetical  power  of  Dr.  E. 
that,  vires  acquirit  cundo.    With  regard  to  the  interest  of 
,  the  whole,  we  are  however  inclined  to  think  that  the  third 
book  of  this  mellifluous  poem  may  claim  a  prefereirce  to 
.  '   the  second.  Our  ingenious'  author  has  proviaed  an  agree- 
able repast  for  the  botanist;  and  the  hotanidil  matter  in 
his  notes  is  very  entertaining  and  edifying-.    But  as  the 
Bee?  are  the  %v^i personages  of  consequence  in  the  poem, 
we  skill  extract  the  tbllowing  description  of  tlie  ^neen 
Bee  surveying  the  toijb  of  her  labourers,  and  the  construe- 
lion  of  the  cells.  ' 

•  *  •  Still  happier  they,  whose  favoured  ken  liulh  seen.  ' 

Pace  sUju  an  )  ilent  round  the  state's  fair  queen. 
In  gaze  alteiUive  while  the  joyous  crowd 
Bend  lowly,  as  she  moves,  wiih  plaudits  loud^  .  " 

And  even  thi  busy  toilers  puuse  awhile, 
To  bask  enraptur'd  in  their  sovereign's  stnile. 
Weil  pleas'd  she  marks  the  light-fang'd  artists  crawl, ^* 
Tracing  wkh  ^ittey,8trc]ik  their  emhryo  wall|        ^  ^ 
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*     And  smiles  complacent,  wfcift  M^r  many  a  prop  *  *****  '**^** 

or /tirite^  steps'Hipy  scid^  the  vault's  high  toj^. .  ' 
-    Tli«^  in^i^ib  piitlanx  plf  flMr  t!ln^^ 

Stretch  out  the  dueffle  mts»  and  Ibm  fSe  stretl^  ' 

With  mmy  a  wy-way  ptth  and  poatetn  giite»  '   ' 

TtnttrtMRtntirtlillr  Ttnge  ifc^  ^^pretfMQfSflRKT  ' " 
.  Those  wi^  shaip  sicklc»  pf  with  shaiper  toothy 
'.Pare  each^msMce»  dnd  eafh  angle  snoelh^  ' 
Titt  now  in  finish'd  prkle,  f\ro  radiant  rows  * 
Of  sno#>^Mte  cells  one  mutual  base  dikdeie«  *  ■  ' 
Six  shining  pannels  gird  each  polish'd  ronndg 
The  door's  fine  rim  with  waxen  fillet  bound, 
While  walls  so  thin,  with  sister  walb  cbmbin'd,        *  ' 
Weak  io  themselves,  a  sure  dependence  find.' 
The  royal  oetls  are  built  last.   And  these  are  tnppoeed 
to  be  the  cradles  of  the  ia^nt  Queens.   In  the  IbnuliMi 
tf  theie  tells  the  bees  forego  their  usual  ecotfomy^  *r 
ffi}*  For  their  lov'd  queon  her  mansion  of  tbajpCM*     .'t*  • 

No  more  by  wary  ihrittiiiess  imprest,  •  '  f  r"i*  •  > 

]\  They  grace  with  la\iih  pouip  their  royal  gua^l^  .: 
.      Nor  heed  the  wasted  wax,  or  rifted  cell, 

To  bid  with  fretted  round  the  imperial  palace, fWf^f^^ 
.^Yct,  no  fond  «luL)es  to  slavish  zeal  resign'd-   •  T 
They  link  with  industry  (he  royal  mind.  ^^^^ 

?lown  is  e.uli  vagrant  chief?  Tluy  raze  the  dome  ^" 
hat  beni  oppressive  o'er  the  fetlcr'd  comb,  **'*^  '  • 
And  on  its  Knotted  base,  fresh  gamers  raise,  -  -  v  > 

'^^',Whei«  tollMifre  h^MldA4^^ 

"        tile HtViM9jmtl0k¥% sifwrf  H!p^'!>' '        >'  " 
''littliMtew'liiinvSifW  i  n  ii;  v«'./^v  (i^  * 

^  I  :  Wib  liMHlMrioadb  t  r 

iFrom  flower  to  fiower  the  briilmi  M  jf  iia  roH.  J  -  ^^^To  ' 
r    And  plains  sp^^Chlorisi  how  these  spoikm  a|M^  ^<     ;  >,t  ^  .1 
«  ^  From  her  ripe  crests  the  vivifying  meal,       t  'vr  Mf*^^*^  *1 
..,,^farc  tlie  fhin  lilins'that  shield  her  anther'^^||$0^  U  • 

, ,  And  all  bir  nectar'd  cells  insatiate  , h  -\jf#>  * 

No  !  kind  iutrnders,  all  re<erv*d  for  vou  iVv!      •  \ 

Slie  pours  thro  honey  d  liorn  her  uiseKNis  f^tw^  tlit^^ 
While,  grateful  for  the  rich  repast,  ye  shed 
Fresh  sho\u^rs  prolitic  round  her  genial  bed.  ^ 
Ah  !  now,  in  t'ull-blown  pride  while  summer  be^y^^^ 
And  burst  from  every  pore  nectareous  str^|^^a|y      r  f\ 
Ere  the  mild  twins  to  fiery  solstice  yields      -        f '  T- 
And  scytlie  or  sickle  glitter  o'er  the  field,        ,    «)-^  ' 
With  trunk  and  lalou  keen,  ye  restless  throng,  V^JmT 
Thro'  the  late  liogering  ray  your  work  proUmg/^'*''^*'^ 

C&iT.  Jifiv.  Yd.  4»  Atfvm^f  1813.       If  « 
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Our  author,  ollffc  dfliQriluqg,t^JiQV9f;j9d^tbQ 

*im  tht  Ibllwing  account  of  the  magmre  oCUii^  Pi;inj||68)^^ 

'  Devoted  i>ixMi6s  I  already  )mh  tbt  Mus^  «     t:  /    .  ' ' 

Shed  o'er  yottrdoooi  bcr  $yiDpatbetic  dews,  ^ 

And  still  she  marks  you  with  forebpding  spring  ; 

Dart  thro*  the  door,  and  ply  the  hurried  wing,  ^ 

I     But  where,  alas  I  sad  outcasts  shall  ye  flee. 

To  shun  the  stroke  of  stern  necessitv  t  '    '  » 

E'en  should  your  art  the  keen  pursuit  evade,  '  % 

And  safe  ye  reach  some  solitary  ^lade, 

*  '   Where  no  rude  spoiler  yet  hath  chaneed  to  stray,  / 

But  bloomiul  August  sheds  a  second  May,    :  , '        '  ■ 

For  pleasure  solely  form'd,  iu  vain  ye  try  * 

With  trunk  unskUrd  to  dtain  tiM  bbM-lieira  eye  ; 

And  T«m,  wilh  hunger  fiJiitntattiDg  home, 

*    Te  Mdk  arscauty  piManoe  from  the  eoaib» 

'  Thence  tba  sharp  stcokes  of  an^ry  wings  res^un^. . 

. Afd  fare  in  screamiogs  ihriU  the  matrans  xouof^^  *  \ 

y/lfiih  fangs  infuriate  aeiae  each  kindred        .  .  .  ;  ' 

And  hurl  Uietr  mangled  ooneB  to  the  gale*  .  . , 
•  ■     *  •        •        «  ♦ 

Nor  ceasing  here,  they  wreak  their  vengeful  rage 

s      Even  on  the  young  Aurelia's  helpless  age, 

Tear  the  crude  bee-nymph  from  her  si  Ik -lined  celf. 
And  cnish  the  ha! f-forra'd  embryo  in  its  shell.* 
This  seeming  act  of  cruelty  in  the  bees  is  toward  off 
the  dire  effects  of  famine  during"  the  winter  season— so 
that  they  do  not  keep  one  member  in  the  hive  more  than 
they  can  maintain  with  ease.    Very  numerous  and  diver- 
sified are  the  other  subjects  on  which  the  autiior  touches 
,  at  more  or  less  length  in  the  present  book.    The  work  is 
addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Eleanor  But- 
ler and  to  Miss  Ponsonby ;  and  to  these  laaies  the  ^author 
.  paja  some  elegant  and  wdUi'deserved  complimentB, '      ' ' 


Amt.  IX* -—il  general  View  of  the  Agrkuiiure  of  the 
Boii  jRnft'i^  4f  York$Mre iubUM  by  Order  of  ike 
Board  of  A^r&Uture.  ]^  H.  E.  StriMond,  of  Migh-' 

-  An^  Esq,  YoA:  Witson.  Londoii?  Maiinniai}  IBI^'  ^ 
8to.  Ida.  '   .  • 

WHATEVER  opinions  some  persons  may  eiMarlwB 
respecting  the  meiita  of  the  Board  of  Amculture,  we 
think  tiiat  the  accounts  which,  under  their  direction,  have 
been  published  el  the  state -of  mpricuHuie  in  ^  different 
coimtiet,  hftve  eontriUited  to  mm  dfdffMlier,'  m-bed^iof. 


M 
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Agriculture  of  the 'Eisl  Ridhig  of  Yorkshire,  igl 

very  valuable  information,  not  merely  on  agricultiiral^  but 
on  , other  associated  subjects.    The-  nature  and  varieties 
of  the  soil  of  the  different  counties,  the  different  modes  of 
tillage,  the  rates  of  labour,  the  condition  of  the  peasant- 
ry, the  provision  for  the  poor,  tlie  division  of  property, 
the  number  of  gentry,  the  state  of  the  population,  the 
poor's  rates,  the  products,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  the 
prices  of  provisions,  and  a  multitude  of  other  important 
particulars,  are  all,  in  general,  accurately  described  ia 
these  agricultural  surveys.  And  indeed,  in  many  re-spects, 
they  furnish  us  with  details  of  more  real  interest  and  more 
general  usefulness,  respecting  the  several  counties,  tl)ari 
are  to  be  found  in  many  county  histories  of  great  bulk  and 
enormous  price.    The  present  Agricultural  \  iew  of  the 
East  Riding  of  the  Connty  of  Yorkshire,  by  Mjr.  Strick- 
land, is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  that 
important  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs*  either  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  which  it  contains,  or  the  manner  ia 
which  it  is  executed.    It  is  ilideed  a  very  respectable  per-' 
fbrmance ;  and  does  credit  to  the  diligence,  good  sense^ 
and  discriminating  mind  of  the  writer. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  notice  this  work 
much  in  detail;  as  it  is  composed  of  too  many  particular^ 
to  admit  of  a  regular  analysis  within  moderate  limits  ; 
and  to  give  a  mere  dry  enumeration  of  the  contents^ 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  us,  would  to  the  general  reader 
be  destitute  of  interest. 

A  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  is  composed  of  what  are  called  *  The  Wolds.' 
The  climate  of  these  Wolds,  from  their  elevated  and  ex*, 
posed  site,  is  said  to  be  ^  severe  and  variable but  th6 
inhabitants  are  not  often  subject  to  epidemic  maladies,  and 
frequently  attain  to  a  vigorous  old  age.  , 
*  The  chalk  soil,  whick  is  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
£ngknd,  beginning  with  the  Bonthern  coast, 
*'teriuinates  at  last  in  this- Riding  in  a  bold  and  lofty  firpnf  to 
tins  north.  Beyond  this,  northward,  there  is  no  chalk  id  the 
itlaod.  •  The  chalk  is  not  more  thi»-  half  a  mile  m  bteadth 
wImk  It  cvotfs^  the  river  Huoiber ;  hut  expahding  as  it  pro» 
oeeds  northward,  it  occupies  from  Flamborough  Head,'  wtmU 
ward,  an  eatent  of  about  2T  miles,  and  from  north  to  soiith 
npiirards  of  dBmika*'       .  '  .  ^ 

The  following  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  great  d^ptb 
to  which  the  Mi  of  ch^Jk  oxt/tfidB,  without  any,  or  at 
leMtfwitiiL  nstly  little  interraptioii.  At  Uiiggate^  says  the 
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^        ,  ;  .   SirickUi^$  gaifrol  View,  o^Alfn , .  |^  / 

.  *  a  well  has  been  sunk  in  the  chalk  rock  to  the  depth  of 
jf9^  feet,  without  cutting  throunli  it,  or  meetiog  with  apy  amr  ^ 
^^•abstance,  exceptini;  occasloimnv  a  thiii  strktilbf  €tf']ttt(£f^.'^» 
^'  Linded  priiperty  is  deserAed  as  ^fflWfcB^r'"^"^ 
^  Bast  Riding  Iban  in  oth^r  parts  of  tke  cM&Vr.  j^^ 
HBie  e&tates  have  belonged  to  the  "Ainill^. 
'-bwii^rB  for  many  generations ;  aliid  some 
^4liil^     flio  conqtieror.   The  lands  ia 
*^fyNAv  freehold.    ^  Copjhold  tenuis 
'.  ^^Sf&tf  ir^tienU^^^  and 

*  iUl^  dimuilsbing.'  The  author  says  thai 
^^^.  Boroofi^  English,  hy  which  unbeqiieadied  tinas 
'^■ibniii  oeseend  lofiN)  youngest  0Dii..dati£V6r.  l&ePiAii 

manor  oT  Skidby and  a  Wideil2u# 
^^ttrt  imuiDr  is  nbw  TMad  in  the  youngest  ^MTmv  mmw^ 
^4jttr^aliit»  of  fiUMk^n  ^^i«)g  ^  the  ftrnier  ^immaiilfy^ 

*  ^  dicd  ^IMm^  any  testameotary  disnodUoil  W 

iu9  property.      '     *'     "      -     )  -  V--<  ,:^m.  " 
^^  '^f&m  ttib  stsltement  of  biir  Ittithor  we'Um'Oai'^b 
'  iiMlber  of  resident  eentry  in  the  JBB8^  Ridinr  hti$ 

a  considerable  4i>^inution  duringitetaioeatiir/-  ' 
;lb''tlba  beginning  of  that  century  whan  narinifflon  - piiD- ' 

*  'JBsbed  Us  flap  ta  Yorkshire,  he  surroanded  witK 

^  eeats  p(  arms  of  the  different  DoblenieB  and  gentlemen ; 
'  'f^ynd  in  whidi  all  their  nansioa-hottaBB  were  MortieaW 
.rfAHmefiifted.  From  tUg  docimtiit  Mr.  Siriduaiid  ^hews 
.I'tlHit  jh^  were  at  that  tiaio  one  huodmd  -and  t«nMlf»fii(v 
tnaiirioftihoiises,  ''^r-  '--'^  <'  '    m   ^.j   m  .m^m.  ^:jiQd. 
,  ^>wtyrlbiiciaia  aew  oaly  teventy-ter  i  a  dinhMHioa  alibolil 
.  ^o4(lha  ia  the>ktt  .dcatury.  That  thb  eoeooattofrlllM^-  ' 
^.^'3  la  jrigbt  theiacaatbe  MtUe  daah^  u.nast-of  the  ^\\\fM 

yet  koowf^  tq  have  eusted*  and  veft^  of  i^Oit  ' 
.  jpaosion-houses  may  still  be  traced/  ^jji  nf,: 

Upon  this  fact  Mr.  Strickland  remarks  thiat  ^  so  n^fjljr 
^j^jple,  do  npt  (dfflert  Uie  |kbce  of  .i|ieir.  l^irth,     f^kifq;  the 
,  ^9^C  of  their  ancestors  lolgp  to  ruin  eay:^t  from  aecesf^tji 
;«fnct:t}ie  origin  of  this,  oooeisity  ne  traces  to  the  |inKi|fipt 
'  system  which  Itas  been  pursued  for  the  las^  Cl^ltfilfl^jvf^ ' 
which  he  seems  to  thM9i|  that  the  landed  interest  bp^^/bf^it  • 
^leiffiq^^'  to,  the.  ^ii|m^|rqd»..  .We,  ftel  no  iodinatioi^  at 
pmant  lo  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  hypotbe^js,' 
though  we  think  tl^  iniMOi; 
aicie*t  I ' '  '  ,    u  '        •» .  •  --^ 

m  .ttB  The  puBjergus  acu  of  iii|;|«mn,^whf^ 
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!  tl^^l^Kil;^  lji  |;h^' last  acts 

'  oTibclosWesland  ha^  bfea  generality  i(Uotti#d  to  the  cl^r- 
l|eu  of  ty))^ef^';  anOy  jui  aome  cases,  they  JiaVe 


f,^^pjaxcfci^gfld  foV,t^  corn-rent.   The  substitutibn  a 
^,Cprn,-repit  seems,  upon      whole,  not  an  ineligible  inff^ 
JJinre^Vas  it  e^^ect^a^^  prevents  ilmt  4fnMnutic^4n  the;,m* 
•qbihe  of  the  clergy,  which  a  maney-payin^t,  owing  t(^ J^e 
depredation  of  the  circulating  m^dium^  wpuld.^e  always 
.^l^^ble  to  produce.  ^^The  author  makes  some  weig^hty  cp  . 
ejections  against  the  ^pfpropriation  of  land  to  the  c^^i^^m- 
.^teiad  of  tith?q;"and  we  are  indined  to  thiok,  upQij^ft^^ 
^wliole^  that  such  a  mode  of  ecclesiaakjcal  provision,  itp it 

W0UI4  ultimately  prow  peaai;i|ii^|8|>^^ 
^l^.the  clergy  and  to  the  commun^y.   Th^  author,  iip^lgpote, 
meiiUon^^auother  ,  Aiode  of  comnoutaiion  fer.tithe's,  whi^ 
jfi  one  instance,  .been  '  adopted  in  an  ac|^  of  pajrli^- 
ment.'    This  is  the  payment  to  the  clei^man  of       /  J 
^f/)Qe-sixtKof  the  real  rental  aptiMiUy^jir^erved  to  lhe^)^^|(cU<||4| 
^  as  the.coDimutatien  for  all  tithes,  great  and  saiaU;  1^  ^^$HMf^ 
vicar  having '  a  power  to  exann'ne  the  agreement  m  all  ciliBi 
where  he  has  rraion  to  suspect  colhision  ;  und  in  all  cases .w)ifre 
the  land  is  liol  l  in  occnpatlou  by  the  owner,  or  any  near  con- - 
"Hection  of  the  owner,  the  clergyman  to  have  power  to  demand  a* 
vaiiration  to  be  made  every  seventh  or  ninth  year,  by  an  able 

•  professional  land-valuer  jointly  appointed,  or  by  two  such  per- 
sons, one  appointed  by  each,  in  which  case  the  two  so  ap- 
pointed shall,  before  they  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  their  of- 
fice, nominate  an  umpire  m  case  they  should  disa^ee.'     '  '  ^ 

The  au^Aior 'hii»notl>een  very  copious  in  his  details  r^* 
epoetitig  the  poor-rates,  in  whieh  be  complains  of  the  in-  • 
>  fiuiScftent  supply  of  information.   He  has  however  given 
a  partidahn*  aeoonnt  of  the  progress  and  state  of  this  rate 
in  the  parish  of  Honmanby,  from  a  communication 
Mr;  Wrangh'am.^        •  .^^^  r   -  ^ 

''  ^Tlke*totla  expenditure  on  account  of  the  poor  in  the 
Ea^t  Rhfing,  in  drt^year'  ending  Easter,  1803,  appears  to 
have  been    -  -    .   -   -   -   £^5,430   b  Ji\ 

The  mefinni  average  of  the  same  ex-  - 

^^  pendltbre  In  the  years  ending  Easter, 

^"frgS,  1794,  17B5,  amounted  onlf  to 

^'Bat -in  ^ttie  year  ending  Easter,  1776, 

'^ih^  collective  disbursements  on  ac* 
CQunt  of  the  poor|  did  hot  exceed 

*  Jn  the  tibdtjft  ^e'tMMAly  have  proof  both  of  the  increase 

of  pauperldni' kiid  dTthe  depreciation  of  money.  ^  ' 
^7w'tadailii'po}mfa^  tht  cocttf^ 
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'         Shicklmtfs  grniral  View  of  the  '  *• 

ofTorky  in  tbe.yealr  IMI,  appears  frdln.tlie  popuiMoo 
^  ilraet  to  have  been  189,438,"  so  that,  at  that  Hme,  <  tbenaaiber 

Qf  parishioners  relieved  from  the  poor^s  rafe/  appeared    to  tNT ^ 
'  teven  in  a  himdred  of  th'  resident  population/ 

"  The  area  of  the  East  Riding  the  county  of  Yonk-  (acr 
cordin?  to  the  latest  aufhorities)  appears  lo  be  1,268  square 
#tatutf.  tnilps,  eqnal  to  B!  1 ,5!}0  statute  acres.  Wiierelore,  the 
numheif  ot  iniiabitimti)  in  each  square  mile  (gontaining  64$ 
acres)  averages  at  110  persons.' 

The  foHowin^  is  our  author's  picture  of  the  cenerai 
State  of  the  East  Hiding,  before  iaclosiireii  had  (£apgG4 
^he  face  of  the  counti  v. 
.  ^  .*  The  country  was  lu'ietofore  entirely  open,  with  tlie  excepi* 
tion  of  a  few  small  jLjarths  attaclud  to  the,  respective  viUagea, 
t)i.^tbese  villages  each  was  surinnmiint  hy  a  hirge  arable  field, 
whicfi  was  proportioned  iuto  sevei.il  falls"  or  divisions,  an- 
nually cultivated  in  a  iixed  rotation. of  crops.  Beyond  this,  was  . 
an  *\  out-field,"  cultivated  only  occasionally,  but  serving  as  a 
lltfiiy  for  sheep,  wheb  not  in  cultivation  ;  and  a  large  extent  of 
iheep-iv'a^k/whicli  never  wis  tilledt  but  stocked  in  proportieti 
t6  the  quantiiv  of  arable  land  possessed  by  each  individual/ 

At  p.  1 10  we  are  told  that  ^  the  system  of  naked  fallows 
•  Is  still  fnaintahied  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Ridips;/ 
If  we  inqy  e«*tiniate  the  improvements  in  agriculture  bj 
jUbp  ikdiiitioo  which  they  niaKe  to  the.  proidiictive  powerp 
<ii^;the  Uuid,  one  of  the  greatest  seems  to  be  the  modem 
aub^Ututjon  of  jmen  crops  for  the  more  ancient  practice 
of  fhUowing.  .  The  wbqle  land  is'  thus  kept  constant^" 
epiptojed ;  andthe.qiiBDtitr  of  food  which  is  prodiMedi  w 
ctnaQmbly  inersnsed.*  .We  do  not  belieive that  thatiaf 
i^Wat  eepose  of  the  prodocttre  powers  of  the  land  which 
aiidiaw  supposes,  is  everreqpMstte;  and  where  fidlowing 
^sipindtim^  it  ia  either  through  a  prejudiced  attaduaeut 
to  old  cuttomsy  'or  through  ignorancie  of  h  6qtter  modat; 
jViieiie  '■ftUows  are  necessary  to  recover  tte  land  froni.the 
aflaeta*  of^  eslmtt^ion  occooioiBd'  hy  onsreroppingy  or  fia 
prepare  it  ^r  the- reception  of  a  crop-  of-whea^  there 
,  are  several  green  crops  by  which*  thb.  end  mujiht-  be  . 
complished  with  more  advantage  than  by  a  naEed  lidlow*  , 
Somd  crtjps  of  this  kind  wre  now  enltivatfed,  which  wete  ' 
q[uite  unknown  a  few  years  ago ;  whidi  seem  to'have-thfe  ,  • 
^   effect  of  mellowing -or.  feryiizing,  railier' than  of  impofe- 
rahidg  tb6  §oil  ;  hnd  it  is  probable  that  more  at  this 
kinA  of  crape  will'  beneailer  be  intrtifdnced.  Hence,  peiV 
haps,  thatairaaticat  uf  hUomn^y  hy  whiA  so  much  mnd' 
waajau^naflyrandimd  nnpl9^etive^^ 
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be  entirely  discontinued;  and  that  perpetual  vegetable 
activity  wiil  be  restored  to  the  earth  of  Winch  it  is  suscep- 
tible ;  and  jwhic^h  the  ^re^t^tfood  of  ij^^fmt^  fQ« 
quires.  '  '    '    '  •  . 

The  following  shows  the  great  change  which  has  taken 

E lace  in  the  habits  of  the  East  Ridins^  with  respect  to  tli^ 
read  in  conanion  use  w  ithin  less  than  half  a  century.       ^  ; 
I  Prcvjousiy  to  Ihe  last  forty  years,  about  which  rioie  the  in- 
closures  in  the  E;ist  Riding  first  commeoced,  and  introduced  a  ^ 
prodiuiou^  alteration  iu  the  system  of  agriculture,  bread  made 
of  hai  U  y  and  peas,  w»s  universally  used  in  all  the  farai-houses4 
and  aiiionf,^st  all  the  luwer  orders  on  the  Wolds;  and  in  some 
placet*  on  ihe  clay  lands,  where  beans  were  more  ^sjenerally  cul- 
tivaled  than  peas,  barley  and  beans  were  mixed ;  the  former 
made  an  excellent,  nuti:itious,  and  palatable  bread  :,tbejat|er 
bad  a  9lrdliger  &fld  less  pleasant  flavour,  if  .many  Deaii$  wer^  ' 
iised,  but  was  et[vMy  mitritions  anrd.ivliplesoine.   Bpltll  "^er^*  ^ 
»  feavenctd.  jon^fefmented^  ^nd  made '  Inoist  ^and  light .  bre^d,  tli^'  ' 
4fyms$i  and  heaviness  of  barley*meal  being  correc&ted  bv  the 
|feas  or  beans.   Fashion,  however,  has  so  greatly  changed  the 
taste  of  the  people,  that  probably  at  this  time  barley  bread  is 
iiot  to  be  met  with  in  a  single  familv  in  Ihe  East  Riding.  People 
^re  stilt  living  who  remethber  *wncai  so  little  iesteemed,  that ' 
where  barley  was  wanted  for*  bread,  it  was  not  uhasiial  to  ^ve' 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  in  exchange  for  it.' 

The  Swedish  turnij>,  the  utility  of  which  the  author 
mentions  in  terms  of  high  commendation, is  said  to  he  com-!'  ' 
ing  into  more  general  cultivation  in  this  part  of  th^  isla^d^  ' 
The  author  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms. 
*  *  It  is  easy  of  culture,  and  its  value  in  [M  ing,  when  turnip? 
are  hecome  hollow  or  rotten,  and  clover  and  tares  are  not  ready 
f6r  cuttins^j  is  incalculable;  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  grand 
link  so  long  sought  for  in  the  chain  of  provision  throu«^huut  the 
year,  for  thv  inhabitants  of  tfi.!     Id  and  the  ferm-yard.    It  is  a 
plant  likewise,  upon  the  durability  of  which  the  most  perfect 
dependence  may  bci  placed ;  for  when,  once  produced,  It  is  in^ 
sensible,  boiftver  bratsed^or  fiigsied,  to  the  ladeoiencies  of  the 
weather  {  and  Is  besides  so  entirely  retentive  .of  Ms  natiM  , 
jploesy  that  roots  drawn  in  Fehmary,  aad  carted  to -a  bimti 
BMth^a  found  pevfeotiy  juksji  and  in  every  respect  good  ia^ 
^he  begrang  of  June ;  it  even  remaim/soioKl  and  moist  ttfte^*^ 
having  ripened  its  seed.*  ^  » 

Paring  and  burning  ^  ia  iu  ffreat  repute  in,  the  East 
Biding,  and  |iarljf)ttl«ri^  vifon  the  Wolda;'  and  the  anthor 
iqfipears  to  be  a  w^roi  friend  to  tlie  practnoQ,  ^ 
'  Tht  bes$  J9nmr$  on  the  Wolds,  io  taking  ap  a  piece  of  dis- 
tant and  barreii  swarthy  pare  and  bum  for  turnips,  which  will  in 
general  produce  a  or<»p  sufficient  to  pay  the  expeac^s,  without 
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%e 'saieils^are  certain  to  prosper.*   

'^^Thfe  Waff^s  of  labour  in  the  East  Riding  are  rcpreseiitail 
'^j  ihfl  iittUior  to  be  exorbitant!  v  hiffh;  and  he,  states  thiep 
^  dialny  cases  to  have  been  doubledyand  in  eome  md||e 


the  house,  and  those  whp  maiotai]^  tlieiiiaelvefi^  JiMP^y^ 
"^liVe  better  than  in  many  other  parts.  . 

'  The  food  of  farming  servants  and  labourers  is  invariably 
aniih  fi>r  breakfiist  and  supper^  with  cold  meat,  or  fruit  pies,  or 
"^Ifccsc-cai'es ;  and  for  dinner  hot  meat-pie  oi  boiled  meat  and 
dumplings,  with  small  beer.    No  ale  is  given  except  during 
^harvest,  or  occasionally  as  a  reward  for  any  extra  or  severe  la»- 
bonr;  nor  is  beer  given,  except  to  those  who  are  boarded  ia 
the  house.   The  labourers,  who  supply  food  for  themselves  and 
"their  families,  live  also  comfortably  in  general,  compared^with 
-»  those  of  many  of  the  southern  counties.   Their  bread  compre* 
h^ds  the  whole  of  the  wheat,  except  the  coarse  bran,  aod  is  . 
^home-made ;  this  they  eat  with  butter,  or  bacon  and  p#tA»% 
jKk^  they  haia.QQBmDonly  one  jyieal  in  tbe.day  of  tobunia^  ^ 
'  meat-pie/  ,  .  .         '  ' 

Frofn  the  author^s  account  of  the  lUk  wages  of  labour 
iOC  tW4a|pte  of  oomferC  in  wUeh  he  3»|erilM6'tiift ' 
.Masantry  l<^-lt9e^'wn.  suppose  that  the  supply  of  lalMMtftiln 
ft^4he  JBast  JBtding  is  hanlly  eqpsaLte.the  <lenu*d..  *  IMs 
we  conttder  to  be  a  disparity  on  the  right  «ide;^'ai4t 
stmads  to^ajd  jnost  to>  the  liapnMSw>df  tWsa  #ho  are  ge« 
Lasnatty  .most  opprwed.  If  tW  supply  of  kboimrs  imo 
wmre  pliHitilidL  and  there  werd  many  superfluous'  lialidk 
nAe  pisoe-of -klionr  wouM)  indeed,  be  reduced;  Iml  irdUU 
i=iiot&e>maM['Stock  of  comfort  and  enjoynientlie-dinii* 

-Wsited-i?. •»  •   •  '  -  , 

^''  Ift^thes&m'total'ofthe  population  of      Riding/^  . 
^i/mat  WByiOSi  according  to  the  returns  in  1801,  theie  js  an 
'  i^x'cess  '6f '  females  aboVe  the.  males  to  the  number  J  of 

^  •  ^ 

V'^^'AX  sohie  former  period  many  parishes  in  the  East  Ri^uig** 
*'|iBld  ^ticularly  upon  the.  Woldt,  have  lar  exoesded  their  pr^ 
'sent  popttU|ion»  as  ^traces  e»st,  proving-  nunu^roiis  villages^  to 
have  been  mudi  more  extensive  thao'th^  are  at  pjp^Bent.  It| 
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.li§<*n  Tcduced  tO'oae  or  two  farm-iiouses/  and  m  some  are  totidily 
«il.terated/    •  ^     *  •    *  *'   '        '   ^'     •*   '  '^-  '-••^^ 
From  the  account  of  the  population  of  the  East  Ridirt^, 
.  which  was  taken  in  181 1,  it  appears  that  it  had  experiencea 
'Ulti  increase  of  20,963,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  qr 
nearly  one-fiflh  of  its  previous  amount,  if  the  lormer  re-^ 
tarns  were  accurately  taken,  which  the  author  seems  to 
douht.    *  A  decrease  of  population  to  the  amount  of  2,7^ 
has  taken  place  in  the  town  und  county  of  Hull  since  ib^ 
former  return/   This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  pecul  ar 
^circumstalices  of  the  war ;  and  the  decay  of  traae  which 
it  has  produced.    We  here  take  leave  of  our  worthy  au- 
thor, wishing  him  health  to  pursue  liis  ag^ricultuj^ai  fff* 
searches;  and  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  rural  life.     .  . 

■  '  •     . .  . 

^JlilT.  X. — A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Organic  iLe^onf 
of  the  Heart  and  great  Vessels,    By  J.  N,  Corvisartf 
i    M,  D.jirst  Physician  to  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma* 
"    jestiesy  Baron  of  the  Empire^  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour f  Member  of  the  institute y  and  of  the  Academies 
?;        Vienna^  MadriOy  Naples,  Pettrsbursh,  S^c,  S^.'SfC. 
,  Translated  from  the  French  by  C,  H.  liebb,  Member  Of 
■  2    the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.   8vo.  Un  i 
^      derwood,  1813.  10b.  6d.  •    .  '  .  mc 

f..'  IN  •  fmUmiiinpjr  ditcoime,  prefixed  ti^tllW  Tvedllfty 
»tiN>wrilfer  InmtB  m.  the  necessity  of  anatoinfeBl.eikl  phj- 
ElMogical  knowledge  to  tho  practical  physician.  He  sajs 
t|uill§a«abjecty  '         -  *f 

wM^'SMsole  cml  of  pracHeal  nedieifle  shoald  le  aot  H^a 
^VaiFt^  cuiiMity.tO'.i^  oat  singular  appeannees  in  tlM&'ilid: 
;Subj«|ct»  but  to  eaable  ourseHres  to  dbtngoish  diseases  by^i 
I  tain  signs,  by  invariable  syiaptoois :  yet  even  at  this  4sgf 
are. to.  be  foiiod  hardy  enough  to  maintain  4hiit  to  oafo  dis4 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  well  aci^uainted  with  them  ;  and  it  ci#- 
•opt  be  denied  that  this  miserable  assertion  has  found  defenders 
''even  amorig  those  who  pretend  to  be  physicians.    From  heiice 
if^rings  the  vulgar  notion,  that  the  minute  researches  of  analQOiy 

•  "^re  useless  to  the  physician.    I  hesitate  not  to  athrm,  that  this 
opinion,  which  has  promoted  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  prac- 

•  tical  medicine,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  little  pro- 
*^ress  that  our  art  has  made  in  the  knowledge  of  orgainc  di* 
''}l<ases.    Morgagni  maintains  it  as  part  of  his  text.'     *  ' 

•  No  enlightened  person  will  dispute  that  connect  phygj* 
'^blogical  principles  are  a  valuable,  perhaps  the  mcwt  viv 
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luable  part  of  medical  knowledg^e.  Just  patholoFj^without  ■ 
which  all  medical  disquisition  is  but  idle  babble,  can  reat    .  • 
upon  no  other  solid  foundation ;  and  it  includes  as  essen- 
tially necessary  to  its  acquisition,  a  competent  knowledge  ' 
of  the  animal  structure  in  general ;  and  more  particularly 
of  the  human  frame.    But  we  must  observe  that  the  con-  ^ 
nexion  between  these  studies  is  but  slight  and  impferfect. 
A  man  may  be  an  excellent  anatomist,  he  may  know  every     ,  ' 
minute  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  of  the  human  body,  and  b^ 
,  completely  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  the  body,  as  a 
livinif  system.    Minute  anatomical  researches,  therefor^^ 
Ijvebutan  imperfect  aid  to  the  enquiries  of  the  physi- 
cian.   We  will  not  deny  their  utility,  but  we  suspoct  that 
this  utility  is  commonly  rated  too  high,  by  those  physi- 
ciatis,  in  particular,  who  are  much  versed  in  them. 

M.  Corvisart,  though  possessing  a  just  sense  of  the 
character  of  his  profession,  and  evincing  some  seB8ibilit|r 
Cp  the  obloquy  which  is  often  unjustly  thrown  upon  it, 
deems  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  strict  limits  which. nsiture 
|ias  set  to  its  utility.  He  considers  it  to  be  as.  absurd  for 
a  crowd  of  badly  organized  individuals  to  expect  health 
.  from  the  art  of  the  physician,  and  to  aspire  to  longevity, 

.  as  it  would  be  to  demand  of  an  architect  to  render  solid 
and  durable  a  house  built  against  every  principle  of  ar-. 

•  chitecture,  and  with  the  worst  materials.    He  acknow- 
ledges that  organic  disease  must  in  most,  if  not  in  all  ^ 
cases,  prove  inevitably  fatal ;  the  cause?  of  these  affections 
he  believes  to  be  seated  deeply  in  the  physical  and  moral 
liabits  of  mankind^  cau^s  pv^  which. juedicine  po^fiera^ 
little  contronl.  , 
J  One  of  the  sources  of  these  organic  lemons  consists,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  enlightened  writer,  in  their  own  ao 
tion.    They,  thus,  in  spite  of  t^e  renovating  and  conserv- 
ing powers  of  the  vital  principle,  wear  out  and  give  way.' ' 
This  is  certainly  true  to  a  certain  extent.    Every  animal 

'  has  thus  its  limited  term  of  duration*    But  as  the  feres  * 
ncUnrctj  as  far  as  we  can  gain  information  concerning 
them,  do  not  appear  subject  to  organic  disease,  we  doubt  • 
whether  the  natural  weening  of  parts  can  be  fairly  ad- 
duced as  a  cause  of  these  changes  of  structure.    It  is  a 
just  cause  of  oid  age;  but  not  of  diseased  asd  prematare  • 
mortality. 

The  author  has  treated  separately  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  heart.    Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
vesting membrane,  is  the  first  object  of  his  attention.    M.  - 
Corvisart  has  not  (Hroduced  one  example  where  this  di- 

#  m 
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Diseases  bf  thp  fiMtt  smiHrMl  Vessels.  Ml' 

Mse  waft  pnir^'  atid  unebiiiplicalttd.  Wei'  may  thmftm  - 
conclude  (bat  such  is  extremely  raW';  thcMfgEn'it  bo  ma* 
timea  occurs;  and  indeed  we  have  ourselves  met  withat«^ 
More  commonly  it;  i»  united  with  pleurisy^  or<pkiaro4 
pneumonia.'  Hence,  thereiofe,  ite  syihptoms  are  coii« 
joined  with  those  of  these  diseases,  or  ofoCber  deep-seated 
inflammations*  And- whether  it  really  posses^ies- any  re- 
gular pathognomic  symptoms,  by  which  it  can  be  pfrecise^ 
ascertained,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  ,  Nor  is  this  $i  matter 
of  ^  much  (Consequence  as  may  be  apprehended,  sinte  tha 
tt^atment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  inflammatiinHi 
of  iuipcflrtant  organs/  Perhaps,  an  •extraordinary  depress 
sion,  jactitation,  fointings,  a  very  quick  and  contractofl  • 
pulse,  with  pain  and  uneasiness  about  the  region  of  the 
lieart,  may  bef  the  signs  whicb  most  commonly  indicate  the 
disease.         ;  *  [  I 

'  There  is  both  an  acute  and  a  chronic  pmcardUut  Bfc 
Corvfsart  has  given  examples  of  both. 

In  treatino;  of  the  hj/dro'pericardiumy  we  are  presented 
with  a  conous  observation.  It  is  in  the  following 
Wolrd^.  '  *     ■     •  '     '  * 

'  I  have  often  remarked  ia  my  lectures,  that  although  a  felv 
days  before,  or  ^vea  at  tlw ' raoment  of  death,  the.extt^lnltles 
may  have  been  swolleo  or  distended  with  Water,  yet'Meeo  €ft 
twenty  hours  atflerwards,  this  swelliog  has  been  ibond  to  bmb 
greatly^  nay  sometimes  almost  wholly  subsided. 

'^!a  a  very  short  time,  then,  notwiUistanding  the  body  was  in- 
animate,  a  kind  of  revulsion  took  place,  which  caased,  on  the  ^ 
<one  hand,  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  effusion  in  the  ex- 
tremities; aad  on  the  other,  produced  a  deposit  in  the  ches^  • 
and  pericardiurn,  proportionate  to  the  emptying  of  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  extremities.  We  consequently  fet  1  some  sur- 
prise, ou  operiiug  the  chest,  to  find,  contrarY  to  expectation, 
more  qr  lcs»  water  in  U>  as  well  as  in  the  pericardium/ 

These  phenomena  concur  with  several  others  in  proprlog 
^that  total  death  does  not  take  place  at  the  same  niomeat 
as  the  immediate  and  external  signs  of  death.  Itis^  oi|t 
this  principloi  not  difficult  .to  account  for  this  observation^ 
In  these  cases  there  was,  probably,  a  great  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  lymph  into  the  greal; 
sreius  adjoining  the  heart*  By  the  relaxation  of  deaths 
this  obstruction  is  removed;  when  the  absorbent  vessels 
continuing  ta  act,  the  anasarcbus  swellings  of  the  limbs 
snre  removed.  But  whether  there  is  any  thin^  like  a  re^ 
enMoit  ^       is  at  the  best  enaeedinglj.doiwful »  us  it 
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I  ts  nearly  inTpdssible,  in  such  cases,  to  determine  that  th« 
^cavities  of  the  thorax  were  previously  i'ree  from  water. 
7    Aneurisms  of  the  heart  are  of  \wo  species.  Sometimes 
to  the  dilatation  of  one  or  both  ventricles,  is  united  a 
thickening  of  the  muscular  fibres :  at  others,  the  fibres 
^^xpand  without  any  increase  of  substance,  so  that  the  ca- 
•  *  5^ty  assumes  the  appearance,  nearly  of  a  membranous 
h^g.    Yet  commonly  these  appearances  are  conjoined, 
^  one  of  the  ventricles  (usually  the  lefl)  being  thickened, 
*aild  the  other  merely  expanded.    But  cases  sometimes 
occur,  in  which  the  right  ventricle  is  thickened,  and  even 
the  auricles  of  the  heart  have  been  found  in  that  condition. 
.Examples  of  each  of  these  facts  are  here  given.  Others 
.       likewise  produced,  in  which  all  or  some  one  of  the 
cavities  were  preternaturally  dilated  without  thickemng* 
The  most  usual  exciting  cause  of  these  dilatations  is  a  con- 
traction  of  the  aorta,  or  ossification  of  its  valves.    It  is 
'  ta^  to  see  how  the  obstruction  given  by  this  morbid 
'  ftfUcture  to  the  emptying  of  the  left  ventricle  may  cause 
'  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  this  ventricle.    And  how  oc- 
casionally tlie  same  defective  action  and  its  consequences 
"jnay  be  communicated  to  the  other  cavities.    M.  Corvi- 
»art  ha$  called  those  cases  of  dilatation,  in  which  there  is 
a  thickening  of  the  muscular  fibres,  active  atieiirism  of  the 
^Jlxeart;  where  the^  dilatation  is  simjple  it  is  denominate 

The  remote  cause  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
\  ^xf^evevki  states,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  those  labouring 
l^linder  active  aneurism,  possessing  a  greater  original 

'energy  of  constitution.  It  would  probably  not  be  very 
^  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  symp* 
^i(0^9.  In  the  active  aneurism  the  palpitations  are  strong 
, 'arid  violent,  and  the  pulse  full  and  vibrating;  whereas  in 
'  passive  aneurism  the  heart  will  rather  undulate  than 
^pul^ate,  and  the  pulse  will  be  almost  lost.    M.  Corvisart 

^points  out  several  other  distinctions;  but  We  apprehend 
^  that  hone  of  them  are  fixed  and  invariable.    Nor  do  we. 

.think,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  said  to  the  contrary, 
''^at  they  are  not  both  of  them  essentially  founded  in  a 
^cpnslitutional,  debility  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart.  For 
*^^6wever  strong  the  heart  is  apparently  in  active  aneurism, 

Vt  is  still  unequal  to  the  due  performance  of  its  functions* 
"•'it  is  this  defect  which  lays  the  first  foundation  of  the  di- 

riease.  In  consequence  of  this  the  ventricle  is  never  emp* 
Nje'dY  aivd  the.cavitjr  is  dilate^*  Tbe  increaspi  of  the  laua* 

/  "  *      *  * 

\ 

^  -     #  *  • .    .  .  • 
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^!^|ifer  fibres  appears  to  be  ^  constitutional  process  tp  re- 
store the  just  proportion  between  the  moving  powers  and 
the  resistance  ;  but  a  process  which'  is  only  imperfectly  a t-^ 
iained,  since  the  disproportion  coijtiu.u^s  iQcr^^asii^,  till 

^  death  finally  closes  the  scene.  •  '*   **     '  '   *'  '\ 

Aneurisraal  dilatations  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are 

^.usually  united  with  ossifications  aud  contractions  of  the 
Valves,  or  auriculo- ventricular  apertures,  and,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  consequence  of  them.  These  deviations  from 
the  healthy  structure,  like  the  aneurism,  are  much  more 
usual  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  ri^ht;  insomuch,  that 
some  distinguished  anatomists,  and,  m  particular,  Bichet 
has  declared  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  perfectly 
exempted  from  them.  He  asserts,  as  the  result  of  all  his 
observations,  made  in  the  Clinical  Hospital  of  the  Scliool 
of  Paris,  that  tlie  orifice  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  tri- 
cuspid valves,  the  pulmonary  sig^moid  valves,  and  even 

,  the  l^eginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  are  never  affected 
with  cartilaginous  or  osseous  induration.'  But  M.  Corvi- 
sart  has  clearly  shown  how  much  too  general  his  assertion 
is,  and  has  produced  examples  of  ossifications  and  coti- 
tractions  of  each  of  these  parts.  It  must  be  granted, 
however,  that  these  are  hy  no  means  common  occur- 
^  rences.  '  *  * 

^  .  Among  other  alterations  from  the  natural  structure,  ^f. 
C.  has  observed  excrescences  on  the  semilunar  and 
mitral  valves,  whifch  in  appearance  greatly  resembled 
venereal  warts ;  and  he  suspects  that  they  might  have  had  a 
similar  origin.  The  proof,  nowevcr,  is  exceedingly  vague  ; 

^  and  we  suspect  the  resemblar»ce  itself  to  be  more  fanciful 
than  real.    This  conjecture  we  re^rd  as  a  proof,  that  the 

.  tniuds  of  the  w  riters  of  the  Fretich  school  continue  to  be 

,  tainted  with  those  superstitious  notions  regarding  the  syplii- 
litic  poison,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  universal.  It 

^  is  easy  to  perceive  what  will  be  the  precise  effect  of  the  08- 

^  sification  of  these  valves  on  the  propelling  powers  of  dtfr 
fereiit  parts  of  the  heart.  And  were  the  human  bod^  sub- 
ject to  the  fixed  laws  of  a  simple  hydraulic  machine,  ;it 
would  not  be  difhcult  to  determine  the  symptoms  whiih 
would  result  from  their  derangement  of  structure.    But  in  . 

*  the  living  body  this  is  a  business  of  infinite  diflRctilt;^ ; 

'  perhaps  it  is  sometimes  impossible.  If  the  disease  be  con- 
nned  to  the  parts  concerned  in  the  pulmonary  circulation^ 

[  the  only  necessary  mechanical  change  would  be  a  disdr- 

^dered  respiration.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  distingiiisli  * 
disorder  of  th»  r^piratiou  from  tlus  c^use  from  the  UTegO^ 
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larities'of  the  same /function,  which  may  proceed  from  a 
multitude  cif' other  (iaiises,  either  physical  or  moral?  An 
«DH^lft<^ned  mdn  may  form  perhaps  a  probable  conjecture  ; 
"but  certainty  is  obviotisly  unattainable.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion be  seated  on  the  left  side,  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
'WIHbe  more  evident^  both  from*  the  action  of  the  heart  it- 
self, and  fA>m  the  pulse,  besides  other  sio^ns.  When  the 
valves  of  the  aorta  are  indurated,  there  is  said  to  be   /  . 

a  partibular  Tustllngy  dilfiGiiU  to  describe^  perceptible  to  tlie 
•Kand  When  placed  oo  the  praeeordial  region,  and  wblch»  doulrt- 
less,  proceeds  firom  the  dttficalty  which  the  blood  experieaces  in 
pMtng  ibroagb  an  apertufe-no  longer  proportionate  to  tha  qnan-  . 
tfitv  of  fluid  to  which  it  has    give  vent. 

We  ore  wall  accjaainted  with  this  peculiar  feel;  but 
ehottld call  it ^^atin^  rather  than  a  rustling.  Wc  con- 
ceive it  tolia^wing  to  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the 
body  of  theVentride,  owing  to  the  dafectivQ  action  of  the 
•valves. 

The  lar  greater  part  of  the  observations  collected  ill  this' 
volume  are  original,  and  made  principally  from  patients  ' 
received  into  the  hospital  de  la  Charitdi  but  on  subjects  on 
wbkh  his  original  sources  of  information  are  defective,  the . 
author  has  called  to  his- aid  collateral  authority.  W<e 
find  anong  other  things,  a  very  good  collection  of  fiicts  re- 

'  gjfeMUiig  what  has  been  called  the  blue  disease;  a  state  of 
-lyatem  which  has  been  very  satis&ctorily  explained  by 

'-iiBBtomical  investigatioo»  which  has  at  the  same  timei  ^z* 
posed  the  Utility  ^  hypcithetical  speculations  concernin||^ 
it.   it  does  not  appear  that  this  cdour  of  the  skill  is  owing 

•taicubcAij  theaame  hind  of  defective  or  tnorbid  or^niza- 
tifUL;  ^bttt  there  aeems  to  be  one  general  cause  of  this  afiec- 
tiofif  vis*  ariaixture  of  venal  blood  in  the  arterial  <circula« 
tioA.  '  in  Iwo  cases,  which  fell  under  the  author^siaspec- 
tiiOfD,  this  was  caused,  in  the  first,  by  a  perforation  of  the 
septum  bet weenr  the  ventrides ;  in  the  second,  by  a  similar 
perforation  ia  .the  situation  of  the  foramen  ovale.  Similar 

4t(tshflm..be4Bi|  <i3Ji»eryed  by  other,  writers ;  and  indeed 

;))eBn  i:epocted  by  Senih  and  Morgagni.   There  has  ba^ 

fohaerveil,  m  more  than  one  subject,  bath  the  foramen  ^vida 
opeai  aiHl  a  hole  through  the  septum  of  the  ventriclei« 
Tiis^'e^^es  occurred  to       CaiUot,  piolesBor  at'StFa(»» 

Jtw^h*  Ia>acj|ild  at  Gla8|[ow,  the.  aorta  sprung  from, 
both  ventricles,  by  two  orifices,  each  of  which  would 

'*adraijt  the  eztiemity  of  a  finger.   Onr  countryman,  Dr*. 

,Baillie^  has  reeo^^,  in  a  suppleoMnt  to  hie  Treatise  en 

lAavbid  Am^omy^  a  stili  jaore  cxtmaidinaiy^ftal* 
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^^1^  who Jiiy^d  two  months^  during  wj^h  time  thp 
,  was  constancy  qfablue  colour,  and^A^^M  ^9  ^he  ioii^ 
tjie  pulmonary  artery  was  found  to  rise  from  the  left  yefi? 
tri^e,  and.iHiwta  sprafiR^^^J^igllt.  The  can^ji 
cuius  arteriosus  and  the  forani(f{^,^ya!c  t-^n^^i^^ 
without  whicb^ispositiopiitJjjM  mMt9m^ 
mpica^pn  between  the  and  puImop|^||y^|j|j||^ 

none  of  the  veqous  blood,'  bronigh^  by  the . 
tp  the  hpart,  could  have  reached  t^^iuq^  '^)i}^.^i)ferei|9p 
Ifrp^^  air  these  >se^  is,  that  thig  iis|^df;8l(^^ 

9,fi^ri^iicmmxy,  i3,gje«Qr9Uy.^P90flMce(l  l^^^iHMHf 
confonnation  ofttbe  liMmt,  eitfor  natural^  or  aoekkmial^ 
ff[|iidi,  causiiiff  All  uimatiisal  commi^e«tioiit4^elMeii^4iM 
right  and  kft  vesFities,  produces  a^.  tuMEWpdsM^^iofrtli 
quantity  of  Hrjenoua  blo0d)  andvilsc  fidoiklim 

.  M.'Cbrvisart  has  some  sinjB^ular  ideas  on  the  prednc*  ' 
tidn  of  anefn^sms  of  the  artenea,  whidt^  thougifa  not  estki* 
Uished  as  yet  by  obsemtioossofficiendy  ouneroiis  or  de« 
eiaiTe,  ment  the  attention  of  anatomislts.  Aneoriams  have 
Men  csLHed  lme  and  fabe;  the  true  being  a  simple  dilata*, 
ti<m  oftheomts  of  tm  artery;  the  false  having  in  addt' 
tion  to  Ae  dilatation  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  coats.'  Bf,' 
C.'s  vemark  r^fards  the  generatioii  of  the  fidse  aneurisnk 
.He  9^yfi,  that  he  obsenred  in  the  body  of  a  tall  thin  map, 
on.  Ae  anterior  pavt  of  the  arch' of  the  aorta,*  a  littlete* 
mour,  oi  the  sm  of  a- walnut,  and  of  a  hlack^okrar,  whioh 
appeared  like  a  gorged  brondiial  gland;  lint  was  feund  to 
be  a  r^  fibrous  poueh,  adhering,  aaft  w«m^  to  the*Mrta 
of  the  artery,  witn  which  it  was  w  a  g^at-  measure  con* 
founded.  It  had  a  membranous  covering,  containing  a 
substance  not  quite  so  lirm  as  taUcw,  and  of  a.  deep  red 
colour,  much  resembling  the  old  clots  of  blood  which  ad- 
here to  the  sides  of  aneurisraal  sacs.  He  sought  in  vain 
ibrany  communicating  aperture  between  this  membrane 
and  the  cavity  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  external  coats  of  the 
artery,  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  cysts 
were  destroyed ;  and  at  this  point  the  artery  was  much 
thinner  than  elsewhere.  Internally,  there  was  a  ;s^reyish 
and  livid  spot,  corresponding  with  the  base  of  the  cyst ; 
.  but  no  aperture  of  communicatioa  could  be  perr 
ceived. 

In  the  same  subject,  another  tumour  rather  smaller, 
but  iu  other  respects  resembling  that  described,  was  dis- 
covered jllst;abov^.jUic.truDk  of « the  celiac  artery;  and  in 
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•'Ter?  oM  Miriect,  thm  didkr  tumours  dlwiryrf 
'MNin^m  WRraMMivp  vHVfaeMiiMirr  'inie'anOTMraw 

9|Mi0ir»Ml>ttaat4lleibiood  wo«l44^>^^ 
M^Cfeti'^JnMlirQiMg  it  kKo^  li  4a«tru1tte#i<Hithw»<i 
which  worid  ly«y»«in«iwSpli»  In  m0p«i^ttMk>«i|4N0  IMI*^ 
^»Mi  JH  hielf     blabd  emiMhav«  diWd  it^ilMuriMfrikes. 
*ffhe  author  edncludes^  i     •>    *•*  d'/ifi  /  ^no  <enotl 

!^iit*ir>  tlM'ifhcto' «bd«ld)heiMte>tNiiscoiMfifaai^^  aquMitii 
tipihfijMn^^fariiiwdeio  nHMi  .win  ■iiia»iiAniwr#wM 
.  tani  aiil  to  be  wy  dillbwttt  from  what  ia  atiialnr  •app09e^(i2il 
lUMlhl  tiMiupp««rf  rtia|lhqw»iliHMiiiat»  iMllHMU^«deiMl|Nag 
iJfci>i>>im,4NmiiriWa4P  iy&bofil»,by.tiwndltetiitwio<<giB  iwr  Jili 
ao<4lNiniw>iritlCff»»tiy#t»ifcriaed  ,lifowit<iriihaiit^nbr>  iiHirvMh«pf  ♦  , 
llifs^aavi  wmifig  out«  or  amv  ^  we  iiMsr*ii|flaAbe>ei^Nte;(fM^ 
wfHisiii^  tlie  deatli  of  Ihese  ^mfk*    AiMi.tbt  <it«4Hr«|ma|  bflgi,9il»' 

.  .Mllfb  w(^cl  eot irely  consist  of  a.me|iii|miia^i4lN{|iaS|Oi^^ 

<^y^(>  QMitd  distinct  from  thetn.  t 
'i^.  •  Yjel  still  to  render  clear  tliis  mode  of  formation,  it  would 
]bc  necessary  to  know  how,  and  of  what  this  tumour  in  cooipQfttd*  ' 
:<^in  what  manner  and  by  what  means  it  dev^lopti  itself;  wh«- 
. ther  it  be  by  some  chemical  process  with  which  we  are  uiiac- 
r.quaixited^  or  by  some  unknown  acrid  humour  cormliiig  liifrr in- 
.|ernal  membruue  of  the  artery,  and  producing  the  grey  and  fit- 
><|vm8cribed  8|^ot,  so  much  |:€sei«lliajj;  a.  i»,Mrn^  ft  Mffi^  of  spha- 
celus, cl'C.'  '  '  , 

Having  gone  throui]:h  the  different  species  ol^  oigtbiic 
.lesions,  with  the  various  sii^imof  each)  M.  Gorvi^aviltfPnr 
.eludes  his  work  with  corollairieg,  which  ni^y  be  dee|i^»a 
j^gumTDiiry  recapitulation  of  the  most  important  preoe^ip^ 
observations,    ia  thesSe  aio  inciuded  a  c^nerai  Hai^^y.i.^^ 
the  causes  of  these  diseaseri,  their  ^ignfl,  Uieir  usual hcouf^c^ 
-the  prognoBtic,  treatment,  and  the  ejmptomB  by  which ^orr 
gallic  lesions  of  the  heart  may  be  distiu^uighad'^^!^  ,^91119^ 
complaints  of  t)ie  chest,  asperipneumony,  asthnm,  hydro* 
.fhoi'ax,  palpitations,  and  some  hapatiA, affections- ,  Many 
<jOf  the  remarks  indicate  an  acute,  dis^nminatin<i^,  a^4  ¥^ 
't^etrating  observer,     iiut  we  suspect  that   the  writer 
|pa  ocoisionally  described,  jfrQiyi  iaiagf^tipp^ 
grounded  his  diagnostics  upon  that  inechaiucalreasouine:  to 
s  w  inch  ail  anatomists  are.  iiiciined>  rather  than  upon  a  fai^  . 
.ftii  delineation  of  nature.  This  we-think  v^ry  evident  in  the  . 
.distinctions  which  he  has  attempted  to  establish  betw^ea 
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LatWffo*  -^nw        atuJ  v  hauj*  Wirt* '  ^i-i  /jHui  hU  fWtM^ 

,witli.il#MiitAii|lipriMM  mt^Ubm^i^^dH^n^'^^ 

^it^liAidlPiwtliiiltMpiui^  «ia^pi«rely.:C)OMiiiilM»if  fbiilw 
lioiis  one  which  we  cannot  hot  8iiaii^.i||».Mbn  ipM^rMU 

IJaySj  '  '  i' i?:  V  v-v^ «     *  .*  *  '.^       »     ••<♦  t»» 'n«  mill , 

.  imme,  h»t  cminoi  all  r    iwy  umatfMl'  ttti^«ih^**t 

time,  but  cannot  permanentljf 'deftnij  then.  >  I  My  more, 

Ae  iritai  prineiplt  itadf,  the  source  tad  pr€senftr  ik  htaMi,  M|t  ' 

'  '§faii^m€9,  by  its  unequal  distribution,  by  its  prolonged 
iUiikifimi,  npmi  one  organ,  or  by  its  abandonmeDt  <d  another, 
become  the  cause  of  organic  diseases,  as  welt  as  of  many 
others;  and  I  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  what  has  beeU  , 
advanced  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  assert,  that  active  of 
IMssive  aneurisms  ma^,  under  different  circumstances,  have  no 
other  cause  than  this  vital  power  beinjj  excessive  in  some  or 
deficieut  in  others,  {would  boldly  assign  this  cause  to  an  iufinite 
number  of  other  diseases,  not  organic,  hut  disposed  to  become 
so,  if  it  would  not  lead  me  into  a  long  digres^on  from  the 
subject/  ^' 
If  This  paragraph  presents  one  of  the  too  common  entam* 
aniples  in  which  men  siibstitute  words  for  thing?,  and  at- 
tempt to  accoitnt  for  phenomena  by  the  assumption  of  gm* 
tiittouB  principles.  What  in  truth  is  the  meaning  of  th« 
Vital  pnnciple  being  accumulated  in  an  organ  ?    Is  vitid- 

.  ity  a  substance  or  a  mode  ?  To  suppose  it  capable  of  ex- 
cess and  deficiency  h  giving  it  an  existence  independent  .  . 
f>f  the  matter  in  which  it  is  inherent  ;  though  it  appearsa 
strange  confusion  of  ideas  to  suppose  that  life  can  be  anjy 
thing  distinct  from  the  living  substance.  Again,  what  la 
the  meaning  of  an  excess  of  vitality  ?  Can  a  part  be  too 
'much  aliveT  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  excess  of 
Hction  is  not  inconsistent  with  diminished  vital jpowM.  * 

would  cite  the  example  of  erysipelas,  which  oflen  telr- 
ibinates  in  gangrene ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  complete  loss  of  , 
Irttal  power,  orof  vitaKtv;  for  we  suppose  the  phrases  sj^" 
ilCQnfmoUs.  But  granting  that  in  diseases  the  ntal  princi* 
fde  ocetiNnbliitt^'  ki^«>ile  part  and  is  deficieut  in  anotner,  is 
this  the  cause  of  disease,  or  is  it  no  nlore  than  a  si^n  of  dit* 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  4,  Novtmber.  1813.         TSn   -  - 
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IknrelMMi'iner iMitli  ftnv  ad^ow^t  -  dteMcMliiilsi  *  lif  tt^ 
eMonarjr  arterites  WWch  "^Dh  '9eryer  pora^  o^"*  tfir 
consiatdnt  with,  and  apparentlv  occasioninff  the  p^roxjMUi 
dw  angfilia  pectoHs:  Tl^  ma^  1»  oflienKlMbn^l 
bvtiher  camiot  be  imimerous  dr  impoHant.''  *lXe\^6i\[[  11 
ft  vduabie  Edition  to  ottr  kec^  of  disspctl^n^  ' 
MMectip'As  afibra  bc(t  an  imperfect  plijie  jt^p  th|b  pQa^Qp^ena 
dffhejlmdg;  bodj,  whether  in  hea]^h  or.upopf;  di^§g^,  ,^f 
Ift  is'prciu^eqiiende  to  know  all  th^t  th^y.^cak.  te^tq||,i|,,T(|9), 
tfcbse  pf  Morgagni,  Lleutand,  &c.  theee  »oi  M.  ([poiryii^i 
Ibtni  a  godfl  appeodagc,  and  asMs^ch,  we  hMve^n^ 
W^l  co^nmai^d  thq  ^pprobatioaand  esteem  lof^tiie  mif^^Sifk 
n^eq^befs  of  the>'me4kal  prof^fiaiQBw*       Ji^,^  *t  loi  mmk  .n|f| 
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AfcT.  11. — Scripture  Instructims)  in  thejdrm  ^of  Qucstitm  lani  Jtu* 
i, .  ^er,  iaugkki»  the  B^^l  Lanea$imah  SeMJtk  |  *  nHq^^'tMB^ 
.  tion  detiigned  U  promote  Piety  and  Firtue,  and  to  MikHk^f  ^icc 
'and  fmmorality.  Originally  compiled  by  John  Freame^  andj^rift^fi 
^'1^1713*  London:  Darton,  Harvey, aiid  Co. jt§l^  USmo.*.*, 
5^   *  ...  .^.^ 

'  THIS  is  an  excellent  catechisni ;  and  is  the  more  to  he  es'* 
teemed,  because  the  answers  to  the  questions  are  in  the  Ian-  - 
guage  of  Scripture.  Thus  therefore  it  does  not  substitute  hukiifka' 
exposition  for  Scriptural  doetria«*$  bat^giVea  nift  4^  fps^ 
tfQtluof  SonptaieiaSeBplafaieapitssldiis  witiioiJI  sray  sMtai 
ikm  eoMMi  oiftrfmrnis.  We  will  MieitMeM  .jef 'tfa»<aite* 
lion9  as  m apeeiiM  i^tlie  mnaer  in  wlriah  tfaeWMkif  mealed^. 
It.«faall  be.  '  Seetien.XU,     Lying  mii  FkiMtg:  m  f  ;  s 

A.  Efh.  iv.  25.  Wherefui*e  ])uttihg  .away  i^fDiftM^iflHik  aviUr|ri 
jpan  truth,  with  his  ne^heur:  for  we  arc  iaftn|ber»4«dK>«Nif 
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atiotlier.    Col.  In.  1^.  Lm  not  one  to  another,  seeinj^  1&aihv4  * 
have  put  off  the  old  man  ivith  h?s  deeds.— Q/  Tf^'Acrf  saith  Diftid^ 
of  those  tkfit  tiUHes  f    A.   Psalm  cl  7.   «e  Miat  wr^keth'id^i': 
ceit  shall  not  dwell  within  ttiy  bouse:  he  th^t  t^lteth  Jies  ^hall' 
not  tarry  in  my  sight. — Q.  What  saith  Soiomon  ojikcftning^  «  j 
faithful  witness  f   A .•  Frov.  xiw,  ^  A  foithful  witnesfr  «^il  not' 
lic>:  iinita iaisc  witiiess  iiiiM  utter  lieg.   Cfaap^v^iazi 'Ife  ^lUs^ 
titammiMknniifi  be»impumslit<h  md  km  (Hat  iiptalMilr 

li^iabt£orJmaui«:$iireljf  the;  are  my  people^.  oiiililfMF.^I^ 
m  lM4:|ii>.iie  9fB»lhavS9noQr.-74t,  •IT/ui^  ^  Sdomiff 
ijjf-A  lying  toi^KUe  f  A.  Prov.  xxvi.  38.  A  lyings  .tOiy(|iw^<b|^ 
those  that  are  afflicted  by  it,  aud  a  flattering  month  worke^ 
ruin. — Q.  Should  a  ruler  hearken^  im  f  A.  Prov.  xxix.  12. 
If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lios,  all  his  servants  are  wicked. — Q.  JVhai 
saith  Jonah  of  those  tJiat  observe  7i/ing  vanities?  A.  Jonah  ii^  -  . 
8.  They  that  observe  lying  vanities  forsake  their  own  m^rey.—* 
Q.  What  saith  Da^id  of  flntiningUps  ?    A.  PsALM  icK.' 

* »  They  speak  vanity  every  one  with  his  neiirhbour:  witli  ^tttf- 
mg  lips,  and  with  a  double  heart  do  they  speak.  3.  The  Lor^ 
shall  cut  efF  all  flattering  lips,  and  tlie  tongue  tbat  speaketh 
prowl  things. — Q.  Doth  he  not  desire  to  be  dtiivered  from  lying 

•    lips?    A.  Psalm  cxx.  2.  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord,  fr«in  lyingf 
li^s,  and  from  a  deceitful  iougiie^:  3«  What  shall;  begiven:  untaF- 
thee  ?  o*  ybat  shall  be  clo«^  mto  thee,  ithM  tlUae  toiifie*?^ 
4.V  jiharp  aiiwHBi  «f 4h6  uiighty.  with:OMlfr«|JmMptr^««^*  Hmt 

'   testify  against  him  that.wht«h;M  wrong:  IB^-^-^If  the  witness* 

bea'ialse  sritBeM,'  CI9b  Tlien  shall  .ye  ido  uoto  bun  as.4ie'bad 

th««kght  to  have  ^one  .nato  fats  brother :  so  shalt  thou' pnt  ttfag  •  ' 
ev^  fiway  from  among  yoti.— Q.  WJuit  md  Eliku  ttmceming 
^i^.^JMmng  titles  ?  A.       ^^u.  31.  Let  me  not,  ^ 
pray  you,  accept  any  man's  person,  neither  let  me  give  flatter- 
ing title  uoto  any  man.     22.  For  1  know. not  to  give  flattering 
titles,  in  6Q  doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away. — Q.  What 
ivere  the  two  things  Agur  prayed  for?    A.  Prov.  xxx.  7»  Two 
things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  me  thera  not  before  fdfe, 
-  8«  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies-;  give  *  me  "neither  po- 
verty nor  riches,  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  'ine.— Qw 
What  'Snten  things  did  Soknion  say  were .  401  iibwmmli^n  46'  fhe 
Lqird?  A.  PftaT.'Vi.^  17.  A  promd.>U«k,  'a  > lying  tongae,  and  r 
haa4s  tiMitnbtwUnnai<int«Moad.  m  Jim.'bm^f^  ihm  lia^iaclif''' 
Wiaked  miaghuktibBs^  fenlithafelitiaBWMft -.in  ininiMnyl>s>wilia&jyRt  . 
m,  A  fiOift i»tBty ,that  sjianWIi.iiea,  an^^ltetlMt-MMvHMIsVi 

A^O■«i!Wii#94^  .1^ttanB  of  your^M^ 
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lutt^ftf  your  father  ye  will  do;  he  whs  a  miitdercr  ^a'bi^lW* 
btginomg,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  tiierc  is  do  trutli'*  » 
in  hink    When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  hisi  own:  fbi^ 
be  ti  iliar,  and  the  f«ther  of  it.— Q.  Shalt  all  lion  have 

5»rti(m  in  the  lake  that  bur  net  h  with  fire  and  brimstom  ?  A. 
Lrv.  xxi.  7.  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  arid  I 

will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  ray  son.    8.  But  all  fiars't. 

lb«U  have  their  part  ia  the  lake  which  bumetb  with  fire  and^ 

brilDStOUe       — ^jii-  ri  i'-V:>    ,ilu->u>  ..'  ■  .<|   .M^^nHuu  i-u.  mit 

->Very  salutary  a^mohUidns  maVbe  impfesse<t  in  this  rairnfierj? 
%mkt  being  entbrced  by  Scriptural  sanctions  may  leavt^* 
•fich  tmces  on  the  mind  as  will  not  readily  be  effaced.  ^  ^ 

,10'xiB!  bna  liol  2uiJ  \U  i^W^mk^'^^^  JHiil jiq^si  [mn  ui^^uUvr 

ProUttani  Clergji/  of  England,  on  the  secret  Caute  of  the  Increase 
0/CatkoiiCf;  a»  inserted  in  the  British  Press  :  with  additional  Let- 
$€ri  gnd  ^9tes,  Signed    Cath^lie  Priest  f  or  a  Repl^  l«  the  Calum^^ 
niet  mnd  Slanders  advamcad  against  the  Catholic  Petitioners  in  Huf  i 
^ffar  181ft.   London:  Keating*  j  um>ii«'  •  uucom  .'m.  in  A 

•^^ERE  are  many  sensible,  sprightly,  and  pertinent  remarks? 
in  these  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics.    The  writer.  , 
whether  a  Catholic  priest  in  reality,  or  oul^  in  self  desiguatior^  j 
iff  evidently  a  person  of  sagacity  and  reflection.    In  letr    X  the. 
author  Irnving  mentioned  a  re})ort  that  in  London  there  has  beea 
a  great  falling  off  from  the  Protestant  church  to  the  Catholic^ 
exhibits  the  following  as  the  meaus  by  which  the  Catholic 
priesthood  add  to  the  list  of  proselytes,  ^  *^  -        <  ^  ^" 

-  'The  Catholic  Priests,  winter  and  summer,  general!^  rise'te-' 

•  tween  the  hours  of  five  and  seven,  though  some  make  a  practiccri 
of  never  beign  in  bed  after  four.  The  two  first  hours  of  the- 
day  are  devoted  to  private  prayer.  Our  chapels  open  txery  dap^ 
in  the  yeaVy  at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning:  and  between  the 
bows  of  eight  and  twelve  you  will  seldom  ejiter,  without  seeing  ' 
a  prie«t  at  the  altar ;  as  they  officiate  at  the  different  hours,  iJr 
regular  rotation,  for  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  the  co5^ 
gregatioD.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  morning,  till  one  o'clock^ 
nay  be  said  to  be  taken  up  with  prayer,  or  the  mstruction  of  in* 
dinduals,  and  often  will  you  see  the  priest,  who  can  rise  with" 
Piodar  in  his  loftiest  flights,  cheerfully  descending  to  tbc  levk* 

,  gf  the  humblest  understanding,  and  with  the  utmost  solicitudt^ 
and  labour,  explamg  to  the  infant,  or  the  poor  unlettered  mar 
ttOD.  tbc  first  article  of  the  Apostles'  creed.  ^ 

-    -'He  (be^sues  forth  from  his  chamber,  not  to  distribute  hi|L' 
€tt4a  at  the  doors  of  fashion — not  in  quest  of  invitations  to  din-j 
»m — to  balls— or  to  routs  ;  but  to  the  couches  of  the  sick— t* 
tlrhmlf  of  the  dtstresied— to  loathsome  cellars  and  ffarreti— 
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«na  no  CatlioUc  priest  in*  London,  ever  retires  toliis  bjednowillM 
out  b^ijog  eM)<^^^  ^rom  it:#i)gr.'£ibiui''lii»  liiiitl^ 

dying.    Such  is  tb^  maoner  in  which  the^  spend  their  d^y';  tbiu 
evenings  of  which  arc  either  occupied,  with  privft^N  prsum^  Aoi 
preparation  of  sermons,  instructive  reading,  or  in  the  society  of 
virtuous  and  respectable  friends*    With  all  this  toil  and  labonr^ 
Aeir  receipts,  however,  seldom  reach  lOOl,  a  year.  Nevertbe* 
les5,  they  in  general  oontr^v^  to  .dib^^^^  t^^ 
Slim  ahinn^  the  pcwjr.     -  .       ^      ^  v-  <\ 

'J,i  13  :i:^y  cerifiiii  that  tb^jsUnd  which  Catholicism,  parti c«- 
la(ij{\ii9i  im'4»^ '  V^^mde  Agawst  tiie  light  of.  <  the '  ffofofnation,  , 
i9L«>tvowiiig^atlft  iMMbAfwIir  Inilili  ttl#ipii#«««f  Olc 

legislature,  or  any  hostile  coiidiicl  «f  t%i»^  iflbt  Wir^-nt 
if  Catholicism  could  have  to« ^msbed  by  t|ie.efiec;|. yof 
l^liittto^^^^  of>nMd  4^ualifyS^ 

tCneis,  hardly  i^|C^  tbisrooment,  have  bcen^MMlir 

Ir^jiud.   But  what       of.  tbe  world  is  tl^  in  which  Q^tbo»i 
littsm  is  so  Brmly  rooM.ao^on(;st  the  mass  of  the  people.  M  i^tt, 
If<^and1    Persecution,  instead  of  rooting  it  out,  has,  in  ^ct^ 
miiie  jt  strik.e,  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  caused  it  to  twine  itself » 
with  an  Almost  indissoluble  tenacity  round  the  hearts  and  affec*| 
tio^s  of  tfie  Irish.    The  reformation  would,  probably,  during  the 
last  centurv,  have  made  great  progress  in  Ireland  if  it  badool 
been  checked  by  the  penal  statutes  which  a  parliament,  profess- 
ing, the  Protestant  faith,  thought  propear  io  enact  against  thosej 
wItt)  adhered  to  the  Catholic,  *  . 

'^)t  IS  remarkable  and  wortlw  onr  reflectio|i|  .Ibat  there  is  ji^ 
c6uiS%  on'  ^fUi'  whim  i^e  Catholics .  bave  liaett  ao  i  induspi^ 
o^l/i-efoiTiieid  %  fpn^^^  mvels*  infenaaf infn,  ref Urfji^fa^^ 
ppmipiiresj  ami  p«iialtip.^  |»s  in  l^^aeat  MUm  and  Ile^^4  j  ~— 
'cpuutry  wheie  datlioliclty;  janaseisted iiy  ^nsible  i|Metaia^ 
Je^^siibB  U''£biti^^^  stand  against  tlie  l<t^imt^9^;Jb 
sflM  a:f^\apM&  requisite  against  Catholicitjr^>:ii^^,,  tj« 
pfts^tit  laws  effect;  a^a  tp^t  is. 


an  act  to  deprive  ^aieii^j^  tbah^ 
a  view  To  persuade  tbem  that .  oatbS|^QOiiia|able||fi 


la^et^,^%n^  i)arliam«nts,  are  the  genuine  successors  ^of  |||ft 


• 

• 

W  recontife^ible  with  l4^erfy  ^  (^«««icf/ 

'  At  the  end  of  these  letters  there  is  an  extract  from  ^  a,  mtapolf  ; 
whi^fa  H.Talleyrand  read  some  years  ago  ait  the  >woBai 
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^itiile,  m  which  that  subtle  statesman  remarks  the  singular 
harmony  which  prevails  amoiii;st  tlic  Americans  of  diverse 
8e<?ts  aud  the  most  (liacordaiit  theohigic^l  opinions.  This  har- 
nion^  he  ascril>rs  to  the  aniour  with  which  every  individuat 
piirsues  his  oun  inuncdi.itc  inti  iest.  Does  lie  mean  that  re- 
ligious zeal  is  replaced  by  mercenary  cupidity  ?  And  if  it  be, 
can  we  imagine  that  this  would  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit . 
of  mankind  I  We  can  easily  see  how  the  moral  corapleKiuu  of 
a  country  may  he  vitiated,  but  cannot  so  readily  discern  how  rt 
can  be  at  all  improved  by  banishing  the  warm  glow  of  devotional 
SL'iithnent  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  cold  calculations  of 
avarictj  r  Or  by  leaviu;;  a  nittion  no  ruling  passion  but  that  of 
itie  most  sordid  and  mciccn;;ry  kind.  -AVe  have  sometimes 
kuouu  religionists  of  high  prufi'mng  crthodoxj/,  as  eager  in  the 
lace  of  personal  interest  a^  those  who  never  troubled  themselve? 
ibout'  modes  of  faith.  But  j>lill  the  religious  spirit,  thon^jh  ft 
may  sometimes  suft'er  a  man  to  be  debased,  has,  in  sjencral 
d'  tendency  to  elevate  his  sentiments  and  to  inspire  disinterested- 
ness of  principle.  When  the  spirit  rises  even  to  the  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm, its  effects  are  still  upon  the  whole  more  favourable  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  than  tho?»e  of  a  grovclUni;  selrtsh- 
jhcfss,  which  has  always  a  m«»re  or  less  immediate  connection 
ivith  crueltv  and  iniustice.  The  characteristic  of  the  Americans 
•^'ith  respect  to  reli'^ious  sentiment  is  apathy;  but  who  would 
Ivish  to  generate  a  torpid  indiflerence  to  those  truths,  which,  if 
*6f  any,  are  of  the  highest  maj;nilude  and  importance!  The  rc- 
Jigioii  of  the  AmericaiTS  is  that  of  Change-Alley;  and  the  wor-, 
^hip*  of  Mammon  is  the  only  one  which  ihey  seem  to  prosecute 
t^ilhzeal/  '  '  "•'•""J^- 

^ki.  — (i(rtkHtfiff\f  in  trIMn.     letters  hhlveen  Lafetts  and  an 
"  Eati  India  Proprietor,  at  they  appeared  in  the  Times  A'cwa paper ^ 
"   in  the  JiolithB  ojr  August^  Septcmbefi  «fi4  Ocl^ifr,  1813.    London  ; 
RivingtuD.  .    :  ^     t  '  '  i 

^  The  two  polertucs,  whoijffe  set-rt  in  this  pamphlet  contert(ling 
Ifor,  or  a^;ainst,  the  necessity  or  fitness  of  endeatouring  to  con- 
•  Vert  "the  Hindoos  to  Christianity,  are  both  men  of  abilities ;  n6r 

^hall  we  attempt  fo  decide  to  which  we  ought  t6  ascribe  sape^ 
'  Hority  of  mental  strength.    With  resj)ect  to  The  t|uestion  itself, 

ivhich  theyr  have  both  so  strenuously  agitated,  it  m<iy  b^  regarded 
^in  a  double  light,  as  one  of  political  e?i|>ediency,  and  df  moral  ob- 
"ligatron.  T  With  respect  fo  the  political  expediency  of  the  mea- 
.*  sure,  most  j^erson?  who  have  been  in  India  appear  to  think  that 

the  attempt  is  puilousin  tlieextreme:  and  With  respect  to  the 
jnoral  obligi»ti<»n,  there  are  many  who  cannot  bring  themselves 

to  believe  Ihaf  it  can  be  obligatory  on  theil*  consciences  to  risk 
.  the  safety  of  an  empire  and  the  destruction  of  hiillions  for  the 
^i^ke  of  diffusing  amongst  them  a  theologictil  SyBtehi  different 
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llttNKt  WlicB  tliey  at  ^^f^y^iiksy  kt%tni^l^  of 
Sfbplt'fn  Vtiis  country^  io  jlrai^  striking  degree,  exoil^^ 
ot^^s  6f  Hhidoostan,  in  U^Milmnee,  tri^th,  justice,  nietcy^ 
other  virtues,  and  if  this  iiorat  sifperi(Mity  of  the  British  ovi_ 
tile  followers  of  Brahma  beeulirely  owing  io  the  ^iftbrent  arti- 
cles of  their  belief,  theu  wc  tliink  that  t!  r  c(*'uvorsion  of  the 
Hindoos  would  bo  so  ftr  an  umbMlnknig  uoi  thy  of  the  highest 
order  of  philanthropists.  But,  oven  on  this  last  supposition,  a 
Question  may -.veil  arise  about  tlic  best  mode  of  accompl^^ng 
tnc  great  end  which  wc  have  in  view.  Shall  we  endeavour  to 
effect  it  by  oral  teaching,  or  by  means  of  the  ^)|"css^ 
by  missionaries,  or  by  books  ? — Those,  who  think  that  the.  at- 
tempt should  be  made  in  that  manner,  which  is  least  likely  to 
<fxcite  disturbances  in  Hindoostan,  would  certainly  prefer  tf^e 
silent  operations  of  the  press  to  the  obstreperous  brawlini*  of 

;  rO£TRY.    .  '  . 

Awt.li^Fingal,  a  Fine  SMn  s  €  Pom^  in.S^f  ff^iot.  With 
Mie9,  intended  to  delineate  the  Mantiert  «ii4  5lr«to  ^  Society 
JmdHewt  IreUmd>  London:  HillcrtlSlS. 

THOSE  readers^  who  are^inirers  of  that  kind  of  lofty  ro- 
mance which  cani^  ua  many  hundred  years  hack,  and  who 
love  the  descrkKkioiiaof  wtrlikechiefii  witji  dark  looka^  glittering 
tpenrsy  ierrino.imwb^  gUaming  javelttf,  «n4*;b]oe-eyed 
maids  with  goklen  h^ii^  will  lake  ioiit  intneitlBthripoeoi  now 
before  as*  And  in  the  description  of  the  mwnew.  df  ancient 
iiehndwhiehiteilpiWt^  they  willteiaDMeniMtaiBmettt  la 
Oarianwereml^fiftfaikiBM  of  woody  MoiMy  the  aify  had  of  . 
.  Cnithloda,  and  tlie  dsn-hakcd-  Dnth  AfonuMw  Itongh  the 
present  poem  may  not  eaefeise  our  aiiiottlating  ofgans  so  much 
as  Ossian,  yet  we  a|[e  wit  wauling  in  sniaidif  wmm^  We  bafe 
a  Carthollan,  a  Martboa*  a  dark  Innismojie,  and  a  bloe-eyed 
maid  called  Gelchossa.  The  story  of  this  beauty  a  very  me- 
laacboiy  one,  and  forms  the  chief  interest  of  the  poem.  Gel-  * 
*  cIsMsa  is  the  only  remaining  child  of  the  old  Kerthal,  whp  (^(^ij|)Og 
lost  all  his  sons,  is  soothed  by  the  teudef  f^^d  ^^eolifOpatfL  fit|ci|| 
tions  of  this  beauteous  daughter,  for  ^ 

 *  lovely  was  Gelchossa's  song,;  • .  ,  ij 

And  sweet  upon  the  harp  her  powers  j  •         :  *  *.  ig 
*'    *       And  Kerthal's  days  went  calm  alojB|j.       ^  ^  ^ 
*  "*         On  peaceful  dowiiy-winged  hours.  ,  .  .  c 

*****  .  '    Alas!  (iclchossu's  harp  low  lies,  .  .    •  V* 

The  light  of  health  deserts  her  eyes, 
Hei<>wMed  form,  her  f^de^l  bloyuii  *  '  .  • 

Seem  sinking  tb  the  rai^  t6mlk**  '  * 
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iSU  tVilkal  Mmihfy^  i^^Mii^. 

♦ 

Kertbal,  alarmed  a!  r  >  til  beaWf  *  of  lii*'  idvrfv  daughter, 
hastens  to  the  temple  ol  Heal,  and  kneeling  at  H?e  shrine,  vows 
that,  if  the  gods  will  rcv.tore  her  fo  health '  W  will, consecnrte 
her  remaining  da^s  to  the  ^rrifce  of  this  d«'^n  :     '  / 

•  To  tend  bts  fire^fo  hymn  his  prafsjH*^  "^ 
•            •  The  pny  r  ^a«  answer'd,  and  W^w^*^^ 

Was  hSewd  and  fe/»istefdHboV?Y'*  ^'^^ 

.  .  Nor  woioM  thfe  pn^tsfs^  %tvAMi^ 

iThe  pleadings  df  A  father* <r  1o^»^  21  ajnaiiige  ^ifl 

On  Gelchoiifta'd  recoverv,*iihe  quits  her  jlged  father,  and  re- 
pairs to  the  Temple,  where  she  Is'adtoittcd  amongst  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun,  whose  business  it  is  to  tend  the  sacred  tires.  On 
the  absenc<i  of  his  child,  Kerthal  becomes  lone!}^  and  wrt  iched  ; 
and  for  many  months  he  ha»  very  frightful  dream>.  which  alarm 
him  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  Gelchossa.  So  distracted 
indeed  is  he  by  the  repetition  of  these  ttrrific  Vftifons,  that  he 
determines  to  go  sseci-etiy  to  the  templet  to  catch  Vfight  of  bis 
child.  '     ^■  ^.  .••>;'-'iL  r  j  <,  ')         v;il  ny^od 

•  He  sought  th^'  !^ nt j3ftV  pf^t    « v  n  I 
X^MjA    Wfciere  foot  profane  had  never  l»-od, 

trxis         Wiiere^Vn^lhe  high-prkst  of  the  gbdi^*"^^^  rid  biu; 

Enters  with  mute  mysterious  awe,    i  ^'^^  n  nct^- 

Hid  by  a  pillar  e.f  the  fan^^  ^'^^  "i*-^mz  ^Jl 
1'  unhappy  Kerthal  tterabling  knelt 

 He  hop'd  to  gaiif 

Gelchossa's  gianjce  ;  thro'  all  the  throng:^  ^ 
He  loolt'd,  but  saw  her  not ;  her  sons 


Th 


i  . ;    Wide  through  the  temple  loud  and  shrill' 

•  T  •      With  cries  the  calm  night  air  is  riven; 
•    '     And  shoutings  shake  the  holy  hill. 

•  •  Distinct  they  now  are  heard  to  say^  . 
;          '  Some  stranger,  thro' the  secret  war*  '^  •^'^ 

E'en  to  tiie  temple  b  inner  dome,'^  uIa^aU  /. 

Hath  been  this  evening  seen  to  come!* 
Search  is  made,  and  Kerthal  being  found  by  the  pricrt%  b« 
b  bound  «nd  cast  into  a  dungeon,  from  whicb  he  is  soon 
brought  forth  for  condemnation.  Aod  here  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  Uiat  dreadlu!  tribunal  where  all  is  mystciy.  darknes^ 
tnd  horror.»  Whilst  he  is  waiting,  the  chief  priest  orders  the 
woman  to  be  brought  forth  who  has  proved  false  to  her  vowa 
that  he  may  pass  upon  her  the  dreadful  senteqce  of  the  law' 
which  IS  nothing  mdre  or  less  ttian  that  of  beiiig  burnt  alive.  ' 

 .  ' .  ...  -.'vr'  Aged  mfLirpm  jplac^,  \ 

The  victim  bound  within  the  pale. 


or  leen  ^oreMoi^^ 
The  sentence  is  passed  upon  both  U|e  criiiili«i|s,,iSf|ll 

sorjii'/  ,  ^^^^  wixh  tiuxkm^,         .  ;       M  pW 

aO         "  female's  veil  re«ov'd»  ,0-2  '>W>  1o , 

m.^'^i  \         ^^^^^  Gelcbossa  be  beholds;    .  ,a      ,a  bac 

i>u* .  •      ii??  ''^^^y  ^^''P^'^  raid 

^,1)  counfnance  pale»  with  lifeless  ak^,  i  fc-,imi 

zt.  iflx  She  standa  supported—her  fioe  h;iir      ^•  ^^a.iL-Mh 
*  Down  ber  white  neck  disheveii'd  fidl^  ,biiil3 
In  vam  her  father  frantic  calls/ 
The  remainder  of  this  sceoe  is  very  w^ll  deseribed.  Kertliar 
«id  his  offending^  daughter  ar«  hoMod  tc»  seoarate'Stakes.  and 
liw  II  set  to  the  pile.  ^..3^3  ^ 

•  Now  while  involr'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 
By  smoke  and  fire^  wlii^  death  seems  nigi^ 
Wood'll^tp  tell,  the  ground  beneath  T 
^8  fiil  Ule^c^  they  breathe 


At  length— GeW(KippaJ»y  4iipb^^^  T 
Finds  him  within 41  ^doii«r,«MiiW  ".-^t  uri 

Ailer  remaioibg  sfppp^Jlifitirs  in  ^a^uataof^  ..^A 

•  By  moitnihanda  i!  ja 

Seemingly  uolouch'd,  wideopjiipjfisa '♦-itog 
A  distant  door  ;  b^ifore  thefa.e>'es»-      -  I 
The  iate  so  dreaded  high-priest  siamds^    H  - 
No  frown  he  wears— -look  89ft  and  iu|id.  j^,^ 
^r..r.<(^l^/tj5  from  woman's  gentle  mind  ^  ^^^'^ 
nooi  ^^  '**»Mtght  emanate,  he  fondly  thro wr  '  ^ 
-qaov.'.h  6  X7p^„  (j^,^hossa's  dead  repose.  ^  " 

^rembUngh^t.,,,,!;;;^' 


n.crniai  nc  nexi  proeeeas  to  unlNOd. 
lonijrfsiii^     ^  his  soul  was  there/ 

Afn«f«i(itbiPtbeslufflbter  fair. 

^^ifiq  ddi  oiiiitw  biuiotl  mU'jvf  ddT 
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^dji  Critical  Manihl^  tJaialogue,  ' 

,  ....  ,  .  Old  man,  he  said,  she  soon  will  wake,  ^- 
..sj   :      From  this  dull  stupor,  then  thy  w^y  ./i .  t    *       .  !  • 
...»  With  her  thou  uiu.^t  i^Ofcdji^te        -u.     '  '  * 

The  piieal  uid<'j5  Kcithal  to  UAlvw  the  winding  of  a  river 
which  he  points  out  to  him,  and  tt  lls  hiiu  that  it  will  take  him 
and  bis  d^iiighter  to  a  jda^je , which  lhe>  arc  to  make  their  home. 
Alb^r  ur^in^  l^ini  to  basteu  hi^  ^q^arturc,  f^e  disappears— and 
OeloboaBa  'ftwakes.  Sl^  .r^ves  ai^oia  tl^e  priest  ;  and,  in  the 
tMiUtlioiis.coDfuftionpf.hf^r  tkpiigjit^^  f^odei.^e  b  speaking 
ta  h^m  bidg  hijfi  depart*  uud  ieiiji3e9.*to  ao^t»^  Iffe  inmhm 
bandar— <$be  exdaimSy      ..i  •  v  .  Ji 

*  Go!  leave  Gejchoasa  to  rr|H»Mv  i  • 

Thou  hast  preserv*d.tliy  priestly  najne/,!. 
JBkit,  when  ber  father  dnmkes  her  sensible  thalt  tfie  hij$b  prieitof 
the  temple  has  pjcserfeo  tbfir  lives,  Qekbo^s^  (iiscloses  to  ber 
father  Ibat  by  dark  magj|(  ^peUj^  siie.  i^A  1^^.4C()iMed  by  Uds 
holy  man,  tba^  when  ber  qrioie  became  known,  she  was. tbrown 
into  a  dungeon,  though  the  ghostly  father  bad  assured  ber^  that 
she  should  not  die  ;  but  that  the  laws  must  seem  to  he  obeyed  in 
order  to  shield  his  dignity  and  faine.  GeU'ho^»sa  soon  gives 
birth  to  a  son  and  dies.  Kcrthal  takes  the  infant  and  follows 
the  path  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  priest,  and 
reaches  the  home  prepared  for  him  in  safety.  This  son  of 
,  course  expands  into  a  great  v>arriGr;  but  we  think  that  we  have 
given  our  readers. such  a  spoeimen  of  the  poem  as  may  excite 
their  curiosity  to  pursue  the  details  of  the  story,  which  is  by 
no  dleviB  wauting  in  interest ;  and  jo  maiiy  part3  exhibit  marks 
of  elevated  conceptiops^  and  a  poetical  mipd. 

Aet.  l}i.^PBem$t  bjf  .T%ree  Friendg.    Ldndon  t  .ISIS.!,^  Hetelttse 
'  ,  Price  Ifc  •  . 

'  THE  poems  of  wbleb  tbis  little  volume  is  composed,  are 
ibe  piodaction  of  ibree  friends,  the  amusenienl  of  mose  early 
yean,  bas  been  tbe  onltivatioa  of  that  snail  sbare  6f  poetical 
talent  which  may  baye  frllen  to  tbeir*lot«  Tbeir  evinuice,  bow^  ' 
ever^  on  the  moie  serious  pursuits  of  very  differeik^,  but  equally 
laborious  protessioqs,  will  in  all  probability  prevent*  tbeir  con- 
tinuing that  devotion  to  a  cherished  pursuit,  vrbioh  aAy  now  be 
Jnconsistt^nt  with  their  duty^' 

'  $6  says  ikHifUf^fyfie^  and  w)b.  beartily.  obugratulfite>  .these  poe- 
tical youths  op  :tbeur  being  <so  much  more  advantagisbusly  em- 
ptoyed  than  in  spending  their  precious  time  in  bringing  forth 
such  conunon  plueed  jingle  as  miss  and  bUss^/ree  ^nd  jlee,  sas:e 
and  pagCy  gloom  and  bloom,  and,  of  all  things  in  the  w«rld, 
bring  and  offi  rlng.  But  it  seems  that  Vbeae  Bjiou  giirt^ons  w  ere 
unwmiog      resign  their  lyre,  till  tl^ey  had  encircled  it  with  a 
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*  vriealli  of  poetical  wfld  flowm»'  as  a  memorial  of  their  friend* 
ship.  Ail  this  18  yerV-pMitiyttd  Mifehtfiil.  But,  why  they 
ahoidd  have  tboagiit  it  neiKSsai^ 'io'pabUsb  Iheir  united  efflt^ 

.  '  SNMU  feinainri  totbe'prav<ed.  It  eouid  not  etrtmnly  be  from.tbe 
hannony  of  the  verse,  the  beauty  of  the  irau^y,  or  the<iio* 
velty  of  the  subjects.  We  have  had  dedicatory  epistles  in 
verse,  irtij)rdrnptu's  to  Marianne's,  lines  to  worthy  folks,  who 
arc  coiifnuv)  by  sickm'ss,  farewels,  imitatiuiis,  odes,  stormy 
ninjhts,  iii'icriptions  to  arbours,  and  psalms  paraphrased,  so  oiteu 
before,  aiid  so  rnnch  better  than  this  tri  id  of  friends  have  pro- 
du(^ed,  that  we  really  think  the  world  wouiti  not  have  been  df- 
fen<l«  (f  {jast  endurance,  had  tlie  present  collection  remained  in 
the  youni^  i:t  iitU men's  writing  desks,  or  ul  Icaat  iiuve  onlv  oc- 
casionally made  their  appearance  in  manu4>cript  for  the  gratiti-  - 

•  cation  of  a  bachelor  uucle,  or  to  the  astonishment  of  a  niaidou 
-  aunt  But,  th-^tfnsifr  po^ta  nay  not -thiiA  that  ire  treat  them. 
Ibabbiiv  by  not  giving  o«r  Naders  a  specinteli  of  their  geoh)»'/ 
tn»  shall  tcIM  %Ht  A)llo«ritig»  not  because  it  is  the  bist»  not*  W 
eaose  it  is  the  worst'j  ibr  we  belfeve  that  thare  is  not  the  Stoallcsit 
dKfltiieace,  Ml  tM  they  are  tall  tqmlty  txe^euM*'  Hot  the 
fMiisentmoreeairlies^  salts  ourlinits. 

••J  •>»•«  •  ••.'►fi, 

, .  ,  .     TO  MARY. 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■  a 

'         *  Yes  Uary/t  have  journeyed  lonff/ , 
^  .  In  life  s  eventful  moriK 

The  roseate  bowers  of  love  amongy  ^ 
*  And  felt  its  keenest  thorn ; 

Yet  would'st  thou  but  the  wish  befriend, 
'  With  thee  should  all  my  jourbeyiogs  end.  . 

*  *  And  I  have  strung  the  harp  of  love, 

"  '  « •     To  many  a  fair  one's  praiie*  /  < 

And  I  have  beard  ber  lips  appiove 

The  fond,  but  artless  layjs ; 

Yet  wouldst  thou  bless  its  simple  tone. 

That  harp  were  strunc;  for  thee  alone/ 
There's  a  loave  lad  for  you*  If  Miss  Mary  curls  up  her  lip 
in  disdain  at  tijH  offer,  she  ouglit  to  siiii;  *  Poor  old  Maidens' 
all  her  life.    \\  e  ate  a  litHe  curious  to  know  at  what  age  this 
enamoured  poet  tumbled  into  love;  for  as  he  talks  of  Joumn/^ 
ing  long  *  in  life's  eventful  morn,'  and  having  feit  '  love's  keen- 
est thorn,'  <&€.  oue  would  suppose  that  he  had  attained  to  years 
of  discretion  at  least.    But,  on  referring  to  the  preface,  we  arc  '* 
told,  (by  way  of  an  excuj»e  for  all  faults  that  may  chance  to  be 
found)  that  they  were  sucJi  very  youn*^  men  wheu  these  ^usiom 
^cere  peunfcd*  as  not  ia  have  reached  their  twentv-iirst  year.-<« 
Uowiiioll  theH/tb  talk.bf  'jmmeying  long,*  aodf  to  siring  the  . 
barp  of       to  (he  praises  of  so  many  of  the  fair !  what  a  ^yi  , 
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9Mt  «  Critkal  MohM^  Vatt^f^^ 

•j^.for  <iiipM;,0tlief|  .»vilIiout  viritiog^loTe^fHi^Mii  iii^dii^i^?^ 
ofyjiQMitumini:  UieWfpotlical  portiimliip/iifr  v#hi^  #h<^  l^fjr' 
cc^  to,,pay  tiiejir  printer 's  biU^  iiKli«Mdei^i4tb  tlid^Hf^lim 

AW  tlk^r/fi^r/^iMntei  or,  ths  PTmnm^  of  tkf  WorW  -B»,i4wtA 
'^UMm^ Frederick  Ffohleiv.  Author  of  Isadora  of  Jfilan^  Mnerf^jfi^ 

Tfn;  fertile  Dr9io  j|iiid.|ijptm  iiDgen  of  lfir«<AllllMDy  X'teds^^ 
ri^ll  ;|fo]sieiQ'^  are  never  idle.   O^e  prodaqUon^ |pl|owa  .ab; ^pifd^tSi 
v|>iSM  s^iioflier,  that  be  is  a  ho^it  in  It^m^clf;  aiiA'Mlllidw'iibff^ 
how  the  circulating  lito^ies  CM)u^^;«||^'if  :i^i}l|ICtliQi  to 
indefutigable  in^uafry  and  iiei^ic  pers^Feraoce,  \\-' 

^Llj^trigaante ;  or,  tbje.  Woman  of  the  Woild*  eannot  faiti 
pWase  ttiose  readers  who  delight  to  revel  iir  horrors  ;  and  in  Hm.:^ 
novel  they  may  pick  and  choose  amongst  the  dismaU,  so  hap-:-, 
piiy  and  so  plentifully  are  they  scattered  over  the  whole.  Tkutil 
first  volume  opens  with  the  execution  of  a  murderer^  who  enib-^tt 
his  life  on  the  gallows.    This  A/ingtng  ^iMtaeft  is  but  just  g(ll; > ' 
o%'er,  and  we  are  going  on  smoothly  to  find  out  the  st6ry>  ^whwi  ? - 
we  are  %'ery  agreeably  favoured  with  a  most  delightful  mysttr- j' 
rious  assassination.    If,  however,  this  brace  of  horror»  i»:oot.  q  ' 
thought  sotficient,  the  reader  will  find  his  way  cheered  i>j^/no^uc 
«ieroti8  comical  peccadUio$  of  the  aame  kvad^  stt^vg^  ftoiftigs(i> 
fitlie iMibies^  t»y  ipeans  of  «. dose, of  cpiym,  into  tliie^ neiQfc  vdrid^o'tv 
bciUre  their  time. .  or  iigr  .^apatpbiiy  «  bmui  by  a  gqq^  jkimghva 
dim|bl^^  tbat  kills,  witboiat  n^y*pa^kitt'i:^i^myM  i^^^^ 
spdt. '  'Tbts  perfoxmanee  ia  tilsa  lyiadmd  .MQf|aiitj|lM|b».|Mm 
someTvifi^y  i;iiniiin|; . statk  starjne  mad;  and  %\l  fqt]wm  ofli 
liafi^soine  yo!^^        i^.  liei|«  of  ber  Qw^f^f|fbf^^Ai  tBfA  tlitumd$ 
are'' mere  ;k^f4^0ei^^^^  4he  oonclii^io^i  ubicb:  is>a-^ 

notnhig  inore/uor  lessTjian  a  burning  lo^diatbj  io{<;9l9e  o(j^c:»0 
pift^af  female  ct^^cters  of  the  pka^f  miljfimthaio  j 

»iay  truly  be  denpminatcd  a  blazer.  'a  ti  Y^'m 

We  know  of  no  horror-monger  of  the  present  : like  Mr.il^ 
Anftiony  Ficdei  ick  Holstein;  he  has  the  facuHyi  9fi whisking  mdth 
from  a  murkier  to  a  ball^  from  a  gloomy  dingle  rliannted  by  ajH 
frig'Hfful  hurt  to  :i  concert  room,  and  this  with  so  much  ^i^rejeeiibknsi 
fiiciHly,  that  we  hardly  know  where  we  are.  And  tk^9:jii  »:oq 
murder,  \Ve  wpujd  pit  him  Mgaiost  the  WiUtamsons  or  th^  luearjfarHl 
for  a^Kousfnicj  pogiids  to  a  lester.  Is^tfiict  h(^i  ii^J[ic\e^i^§rdmtm& 
palm  fcf  murd^f^us  |vrijin^  from  all  hi|i,bj3o^ih^r  ^Ji^^ 
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nodneaoa*  equal  to  aiM^otiieir  of  hit  prMNictions.  Mri^ 
HoIste#  has  also  be«o  forUidate  iii  Irittin^tli*  t0h  Hftke  Umnl^ 
hink  m  hit  style  at  well  «s  tk^ikem  wad  tmngc^t^  . 
stories. 

What  Miss — or  what  Maudlin,  listless  wife,  ^ioes  not  glow 
with  admiration  when  ihe  meets  with  such  langnage  as  tb?  fo^-i^ 
loWtng'^His  ardent  gaze,  rose-hlighted,  (niuc  h  virtue  in  rase 
bn^red^  adored  lovir,  concuisire  start,  loiee  soft,  tnusirtl,  - 
emphaiit,  pangs  of  jealousy  iering  the  streams  of  hve^  glowisi^ 
beneath  the  gaze  of  his  ardent  eyes,  uncertain  shadows,  fewfmt 
shadoivs^   mysterious    dingle,    tffulgmt  beauty,  melaneho)y'$^ 
deepest  ckamel,  eyes  east  tiown,  and  eyes  east  up,  clmnniy  Hps^^ 
ihmtUerins^  frntne,  miconscioui  steps,  tot  tiring  steps,  (and  anVi 
step'but  a  straight  forward  one,)  withered  heart,  ^'^^K^^Jfffj^u 
iprin^  of  guilt,  senseless  on  the '  floor,  and  ean-de-imce,  ' 

WiMU  lftdy  of  modern  sen^sihility  can  read  the  above,  withoMtj 
hi  ■■i>|<alliiou&and  'soft  sighs  of  s/mpathj  t   And  with  thn  sort  \^ 
of  ^&Som  Mrj'lloisodD's'Mtl;  aBomids.  this  is  the  inebnatiHi^ 
language,  tlMM  iff#  fta^i^nilesa  rlid|pi4o<0ei  tliat  ttim  our  gurl?' ! 
hi  Jb^— tfUM  ^Whir  iiiHi||ltte  tfaeaisdres  hvetjf  nnjorhmtlm^  i 
maA'juHNMkg  mvMi; '  It  is  this  liowili&  f^ery  accumulation..^ 
of 'MMdlMu  thhl'inlkto  Hie  Miss  of  fifteen  toss  u^  f/new  nost  ^ 
iai  na^«ind»'hl  llkeplafai  senseund  wholesome  admonition  of  her  ^ 
9ateatyuuA>|it«itRtins«  "  It  h  reading  all  these  fine  things  al>out  j 
uothing«at*all,  wfaieh  tenches  her  how  t9  Hmp  her  Asnmj^.g 
<ia|l.<iiiiis  np  her  fine  beserching  eyes  ttf  ktmtem  with  an  esfres*  ^ 
fliMio#  cehstial^  and  persoDify  the  heroine.   And  it  is.  more>.,.j 
•¥tlr^  SWs  kuMidf  stUdy^that  makes  the  handsome  matron  direct^ 
her  sparkling  eyes*  with  almost  any  expression,  exceptt  .t{uit  g^,  , 
modesty,  to  the  ttdmiring  youths  around  her  chair. 

Mr.  Holstein  has  got  «p  this  oovel  in  haste;    it  displays 
thr(Hifh(Mf,  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  stage  effect, — quite 
eooagh  So  daxzle ;   but  it  is  by  no  means  well  executed. 
Qertmde's  character  is  too  demoniac  to  interest,  and  too  close  Si. q- 
copy  of  many  others  which  we  have  read.    Lady  Olivia's  «ypo-,,^ 
crisy  and  guilt  are  not  exposed  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  for  thougd 
Mr.-Holstein  ^ei  lief  One  of  the  most  horrible  deaths  that  can 
fali  to  the  lot  of  a  human  creature,  yet  still  she  dies  triumphant*  .) 
Herorimes  are  not  mnde  known,  and  therefore  Elizabeth's  fame  % 
r f maiiw <  ui^jus^y ' ^aspersed .    Nor  do  We  see  the  nece&sitv  of  ^ . ^ 
poot  tir  iMMi  benham  s  so  su^ldenly  milking  bis  exi^;  ^r  liis  ' 
Uvi^nanAI«iMk#<!i^^  of  th)?  drkf^  7, 

•^ritoA  thMWdWlil"?W  s^eoAiekr  lbalts 'liut« 

as  Omtirml'niMe  WBid&^  aiel/)^  iib  oMhuIs  Ibiid  ofeiercisuii^ ,  ^ 
wn  shaUdese  the  book;  wftii  assuring  Mr.  Hotttein,  tliatlleKi 
•jNodnecd  mock  better  novab  than  *  The  Woman  of  ilw  World*. 


-  959  CfUkal  JUoiMfy  Caidogut. 

MI8C£LLA2iEOUS.  * 

Art.     ^Particular  8  of  tl  e  FucceffffulTrfulmeni  qf  a  Case  of  If  if ^ra. 

phobia^  with  Obferfolionsy  *fc.     /i.v  ^M^^f,  /f  jft^if,  v/i>y/ii«lflry, 
'  (/krewOury.   London:  I<opg;inan;  181S.  Is.  6a-       »     ..fu  tvn! 

WE  bliall  ^ive  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  they  are  related 
hy  Mr.  Wynne.    It  ap|>eaib  that  a  pointer  hitrli,  .supposed  to  be 
road,  was  observed  in  the  neifjhbourhodd  of  Shiewst^nrv,  {;d  the 
of  Junuarv,  1813,  and  after  biting  a  cow  in  the  If  ir,  (l^ut,  as 
it  ifl  said,  not  through  tin  skin,)  a  kitten  uhieh  was  killed,  a 
grcyh^Miud  which  was  likewise  kdied,  at  last  bit  a  man  on  ihp 
baud  who  was  unloading  coal.    Abraham  Cook,  aged  38,  this 
par3qp..lbtt9  bitten,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  walk  to 
Sbffiwsblury*  1^         hour  aAer  tbe  inflictioki  of  tbe  wouod^ 
^  when  io  the  language  of  Mr.  Wynnes  tli«  (Mttett{ifHf  wM  orliii^ 
'  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  surgeoo ;  but  according  fcf^is  accom^i; 
without  any.  good  effect.    For  symptoms,  whiph'  ow-  -iwltifv  . 
jadged  to  be  those  of  hydrophohia.  began  pn  Fcidiiii  th'itdthbbf 
February^  foviteem  days  after  .the  aeqiAat.  These  kept  gradn- 
-  ^iViDcreasing  till  the  Monday,  when  Mr.  .Wynne  was  ineidton- 
Uilly  .called  in  to  see  the  patient  as  he  was  parsing  tlyroi|gb4h(» 
iillage,  ki  which  he  lived,    Mr.  W^nne  describes  him  thjf 
time  as  having  his  eyes  infiamed  and  staring,  his  ii^turep 
lorted  and  indicating  the  greatest  di^tn^s  and  anxiety,  while  ho 
was  "  witli  difficHh||  dfitwned  in  hi^  )*t:d,  and  appeared  to  be 
watcliiug,  find  anxious  to  escape  an  object  that  oceasuHied  his 
cListress." 

.  '  In  a  very  short  lime,'  says  Mr.  Wynne,  '  liis  left  huuc^^^ifni, 
and  his  head  were  convulsed.    I  pressed  hiui  to  diuik,  t.oipe^ 
water,  but  could  not  prevail ;  and  iillhou;L;h  I  diil  noi  OM^erve 
any  additional  horror  at  the  nioiuent  1  oifeied  it,  still  ll 
evident  he  was  so  much  convulsed  as  not  to  be  able  to  drink. 
^  *  Being  convinced  in  my  own  iniud  of  the  nature  of  tlje  ducase^ 
I  was  anxious  for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  my  n»ucli-tilceui;j| 
ed  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutt<»n  ;  yet  I.w.ij  aiso  uwaic;  that  aa, 
time  should  be  lost,  and  that  >Iie  delay  of  an  hour  might  hazard; 
tbe  life  of  our  patient.    The  pulse  was  from  70  to  tiO  beats  iii  A 
i^iuute,  va^ing  in  ^trepgtband  ceg^lal'jty.^      ;  ^,),}^  ^v\i\\\yA^ 
*  I  had  reoonrse  to  the.nbstm^icin  qt  ,tw^y  onnees  of  blo4{(f^ 
taken  from  a  large  orifice,  and  the  time  of  taking  it  did  not 
caed  six  minntes.   He  fainted,  and  remained  ior  an  hour  with 
searcaly  a  perceptible  pnlse ;  and  it  was-evident  the  «whokrtii^^. 
his  disease  was  abating.   His  countepanee  became  i^iiTi  jto^^^ 
posed,  and  much  paler; -his  eyes  were  less  infiained ;  tiiQi^ioi^ 
vuisions  ceased;  when  recovering  fsbm  bis  faiaCnqM,"M'£a^ 
request  was  that  he  might  be  alk^ed  to  drink  some  'water,«ofll4  j 
wben  it  was  brouglit  to  him  he  seemed  much  to  ^njoy  it.    I  u6w 
left  hini ;  desiring,  if  any  return  of  hi^^i&^^se  took  piabe,  I  ipig^t^t 
be  immediately  acquainted  with  it. I  sent  him  ))ills»  Gcmtaiaiiig," 
to  each/iosft  f n^  gnin  of  opinm,  three  grains  of  the  6iib|ftkiHa^  ^ 
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A^fyik^iimL  List'  lof.  Boob^     '  dd» 

of  mercury,  an4  gpe^.  grain  of  James's  Powtler,;  ^liKjh. 

tfilTArfr^rl  ft\  tfilrAn  niTDf^  tlifiiA  tir%iirc  ' 


directed  to  [>o  taken  every  three  bours.' 
V  The  patient  Wiis  bled  again  on  the  foltowin::  dny  fill  lie  had 
kstubout  trn  o-jnces  ot"  hlood,  when  *  he  I'ainted,  and  )iis  pnlse 
jvas  again  ^a^rely  to  be  J'elt.*    '  After  the  faintness  hiul  sub- 
sulcd/  Iho  pulse  *        rt  ^nced  to  tiUy-live  beaU  iii  ibe  minute, 
and  w Ms.  ro£jnlar/    It  Viini  not  « m'^hmI  diirin?^  the  remainder  of  * 
liis  ilUicss.     After  the  second  bk-cdin^  n  •  syhiptoiu.s  whicli 
deserve  any  particalar  noliee  occurred,  *  nud  the  patieiji  per-  - 
fectlv  rocovcred.'    in  this  case,  pviliup^,  llie  actual  nittilne^s 
llie  iiog,  by  which  Abraham  Cook  was  bilteu,  has  not  been  so 
I'uHy  established  as  might  liavc  been  wished  ;  and  if  |h€  dog  wa^ 
ac/ually  ^ad,  there  way  ^stiU  exi^t  a  douU^  wlieib^  itfe  synip* 
loi]is6fthepaUeutw^lbose4)f  bydrophobia».i.  >    ^  * 

.Mt.  1^. — The  German}/  aiul  J^'ricoJa  of  C.  Conirltua  Taa'lus  frtkm 
Brotfrr'^  Trrf.  uu'lh  nil  hh  oU^ervation^,  Xotes,  and  Hmrndatiamsi 
and  with  C  riUcal  and  iUu^olof^ical  Hemarka.  iJy  Edmund  Henrif 
Bmrker,  qf  TrmUy  College^  CaaiM^.   LosigfH  t  Longman,  1813. 

**  **rHfSis  a  valuable  adilitiun  to  the  number  of  our  useful 
sthoul  books.  The  editor  has  ^xven  ample  proo^of  hi*  vaii<MUl 
reading  in  his  uote;>  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

Ajlt.  19— D«f^rftM  Gene  rum  she  Introductio  ad  veram  Logicam^ 
^  AUorttm  ejLCogiiatacoUegit^  iuaque  aliqua  adjeeii^  Jkudel^^ontj^^ 
t'oiL  rdji.  J)jttb.  Sadm.  Dublimi,  8vo. 

• 

Tfll9  'mrH  Ims  the  merit  of  perspicuity  and  precision;  and 
c<»iitaias  us  mmoh  instrtiction  in  the  torms  of  the  common  logic 
as  can  well  be  required  in  the  process  of  academical  in9tniction« 
Uriftii^ic  is  of  more  use  in  detecting  errof  than  in  discoverinip 
truth,  and  in  dissipating  the  €6bwebs  of  sophistry,  than  in  esta-  . 
btlshing  the  ediiice  of  science*  or  adding  to  the  stock  of  valuable 
information.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  intellei^tiial  auxiliaries  of 
which  themM  oasbt  nol  to  be  destitute.  ' 

•4^/^^^^^  Catntoffnp,  or  List  of  Books  pubkahed 

in  JSovembeTf  1813.      '    *;      *  . 

•  •  AOBLAIDE}  or,  ttie  coonfenc  slated  from  Uw  Plrmthf'^jr  a '  ijiiy'. 

CTjarm,  a  Novel.    By  tlie  Author  of  8vo.  lOs.  (kU  , 

Saint   SebasUku's^  6  VoU*   l^^UkO.  A  Cotnpt  ii<ltuni  of  the  Uoly  Scrip- 

•^1.  169.  turcs,  with  Notes, ^vo.  3  VoU.^l.]^s.  ' 

A»'&i)^siife«ftlie  MisreprMeirta-  '*Jtth  ttMfVfJ,  M.  M.D.'  D:-*The  Hp-  * 

tioas  and  Oalumaics  in  Mr.  Marsh's  sonic  Maaiia],  or  Lodvies  'on-  Arfe 

Review  of  Sir  <i   HaHo^v  j  Adminis-f  Masonry,  lOs.  tul. 

tration  at  Mvidrat^Sy.ls.  Aitoii        T. — Hortu^  ive^i.i\sisi 

*M  Ust  x^f'tlie  MkYa,  PTntf <,  Sec  oi',  ft  Cfttat««:ue  of  l^laiits  ciltCivatcd ' 

in  the  Geoilctnan'^  MagakiMy  ffOm  in  the  Puvhl  Ootatiic  Oaf^etl  aC 

1731  tu  IlK>7,  ov.                        '  Kew,  2d  Edition,  mi\imgai,'9nt  ■ 

A  Treatise  *ou  potiteaess.   Tran-  &  Vols.  Ss. 
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AlpUMed  Ida  of  fMki. 


If  til  Sit       Tfie  iHttiaatMr; 

«  S^iet  of  M&rai,  Critical,  Mi4 

Brook  Bcv.  B^IW  t jtet  tl» 
VuriUns*  fnm   the  RrfnrnMtitm 

und  r  Quf^n  Elizabeth  by  the  pa-s- 

Ibi  i^ieot  Ballad,  4to.  lOi.  64. 
C^lcy  J.  Millmatt. — A  practical 


gMuf  intenus,  lie.  9x-o.  7a. 

CKirt  A  latn,  LI.  D. — A  new  E44- 
of  BunerwortJl'i  Coacordanct 
.10  the  Roly  Scriptures.  I6i. 

4to.  4s. 

f Douglas  l.irlv  Charlotte.— A  Vitv- 
dicaliu^  uf  tiic  Conduct  of  Lady 
•  IkNi;?1iift,  durifig  |ier  lotereotete  with . 
Princess  of  Walel. 

EtfstAclifi  Ud»f  Louis,— -'n^e  Frenrh 
Uyuk    or,  t}|e  Af  fc^of  CoojiLery  m  ail 

Branches.  / 
^  tihcfti^tica,  bcin)^  tba  OifUiiict  of 
a  Course  of  In^trirvliou  on  the  PiiA- 
,,Ciples  of  univt'i-sal  Grammar,  ui^  de- 
dtieed  in  an  Ajialys>iV  of  the  Vcffla- 
Cuhu*  Tongue,  (>«» 

Foi  'tf  i  r.  F.  U  S.  -^>hscrvat!ottl 
on  Lhr  llttrcat  of  tlie  Sw^IUjw,  2s. 

Fraoci*  and  Eliza.  —  The  rival 

iifiiUh  or  Wars  of  TofU  alM  Uki- 

castfTy  ^fp.  2  \'ob.  .£1.  is, 

'  Fitzgerald  Pfetituii,  ^"i  —  fifwin 

delivered,  a  Pdeui,  bvo.  ' 

^  Gernfidny,  tfan^ted  ftQta  the' 

French  of  the  Baroness  'flIiAf  »0oll 

fteiSy  .3  Vols.  8vo.  36s. 

GaJt  J. — Lcuera  from  ibftJ^nraak 
8vo.  I0s.6d;  ry-r.rr^^ 

OwiHiam  i.  — IV  Campaign,  a 
.Poem  in  Two  Parts,  Ts. 
.  Hoi;ne  A  — I  he  Seat  of  ViskM  de- 
termined, and  by  the  Discovery  of 
a  new  PvnctioQ  In  tke  Orsrmi,  «- 
PoundatMNT  laji  for  esjOniaiiq;  ks 
Mechanism,  an^  the  ranons  Phcno-  > 
nieiia,  on  Principles  hitherto  uiiat-- 
teinpted,.9a.  Od«  -"^ 

Johnson  J*  Bsqi-  The  latnettee  of 
Tropical  Climates  on  gttfjif  ^pr' 
stitutions,  »^yo.  148.  '  . 

'    Memoirs  of  Prince  Alexy  Uaj> 

Esq.  ds.  94 

Modem  AccompUshuMtoU ;  erg 
th«  BoMdling  SchobC  in  Yeii^  ft/^NL 


Moduli  I  raMacHons,  pmbJithed 
hy  Ibe  Colkfo  of  Phyvicaauji  in 
iMiwi,  VaL  4,  19h. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  talctj  in  the 
Year  IH  >7,  to  La  Graiulc  Chartreuse;, 

KeaPs  Hietory  of  the  Pmritaae, 
ahridged.  ^  JSanari  FMaowi» 

Vvhi^  Amv^  MMiib^'  af  flkk  Qil^ 
lege  of  garfennp  .  An  Sttnyi  a^  te^ 

Absorhenrs,  5a. 

Poeoel(  J.  — The  MiHer  nnd  Ue 
Men,a  Melo-drann,  9s.     '  ' 

PNillppart  J.  Esq— Nortbem  Ca»> 
'paipn>,  :  V6li.8vo.  '£\.  \\<.  ^r! 

Pnchanl  J.  C  M.  D. — ^  Researches 
on  the  phvsical  History  of  Mkni,  flio. 

Rylance  R.  — A  V^nhnlaif«4f 
English  Words,  chit  ft  v  daaoadtpsM 
the  Saxon,  8vo.  -  * 

Rohniion'b.  B^.^' 
ConsUtntioa  of  the 
chy,proinUgated^»(»iJMaiih»  ibia, 
4i>« 

'  ^bss  G.  Esq.— A  frealise  «n  the 
Xaw'  of  Veilifefe'  ia4  l^urdMeem  af 

'personal  Propcrtv,  8vo.  l!fs. 

Rene  — A  Tale,  tr*4m  tte  Prench 
of  Chateaubriand,  4a. 
**  Slaef  Itftd*  H 
magne,  3  VoIi,.#iigl  £\,\%^ 

Smith  R. 
a^Comedyl 
'The  Urit  Report  el  the  O 
''lo' aaeefrt-iin  the  Extant  of  th«  Pro- 
cess of  Me«i»Ts.  Di'lahoytte  and  Im' 
Q^tt,  for  the  iteliet  of  Imianiiy,  la,  ' 

Tramper  Sylvester,  the  Travel*  aC 
thMngh  thelnMrinrarHia  M^nf 
Africa,  Ss.  6d. 

The  Comet  i  a  Vision.  By  the 
Author  of  tt\e  Triumph  of  Faahaan, 

The  Eoropean  in  India,  frooi  a 
Collection  of  Drawings  by  C.  Do>1ey» 
Ilsq.  wit&a  Preface  and  oopio«ia  Wm^ 
fcnptlen.  ^By  Captain  h  WiMfaMi- 
■ao.  With  a  hridT  Hntory  of  Ac- 
eieat  and  Modern  India.  By  P.  W. 
Blagdon,  Esq.  4to.        5s.  ♦ 

Thomson  J.  M.  D.  —  Lectures  oa 
fcHimmnatn^  8va.  Hlh 

The  OrrfeA  a  Novel,  $  Vola  lip. 

The  Trial  of  WilKam  Crutchly,  aC 
John  Stfect,  Bedtord  Row,  Jb. 
.  hi 
fniN{|  M§9 
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1^  ^       •  •  ^  ,  ^  ■  -  ^'  <        ^  ifllfH 

Xet.  I.— TAe  niston/  of  Bengal^  fram.ihejirst  Mokawifv 
mtdtoi  Jtrcasion  uniil  ike  xirtual  Conqmat  of'  (hat  Coumf. 
lh  t!r  tfe  English,  A.  D.  1757.    Bi/  Charles  Stipw^j 
'    |«  .ibq»JitM,AfS.  late  Major  on  the  Bengal  EstaUifk^tmif 
-^rf^r^iimseryof  OneHttd  LangmgtUti  im  the  Uononnoblk 
' '  ^R^'^li^  Cmpdt^'s  Cotlegey  H^is^  Ayihoit     ttm ' 
'^''4§sm^tivc<Cotidogue  of  Tippoo  Smten's  Library,' tcfi 
^VrtStit^of  the  T^ratleh  of  Mhza  U^tak/^  JOmit 


''^  '  •    .  •     -t)    >  . 

<»,<|-NME0ipi.fP9d^       iinas8uiili9g.preiA4{e,  Mr.  Stewnil 
staterilie^olnect  of  hia  bistory,  its  pnobableai««fiikiegs,' 
^Bm^'^d^^fVom  Which  h^hafr  flic  tied  iii9  n«emli 

<^*Vhe^4iNli)dhMainme<lan  conqaerhr  of  Bengal  tm  MoJ^ 
lj(ifcfi6W''WifttVar'K1tulw^  invaded  that  province 
f^IhM'S'i'  "Me  had  pW6ti8|y  rfedttced  ihe  province  * 
ififffl^httr:  3^8  cbicAw»*was  a  person  of  extraordinaiy 
nrowess:  bjit  of  great  personal  deformitVi  When  be 
jlMM  tipWlitr*^^^  saltf  %t;^  the  end$  t)f  hii  fingfers  ex* 
*tefided  consideKably  below  bis^Ju^sr  Ai  .tbe  tiipe 

Litiislfoil  df*^!)^!?  that  lertile  province  was  imder  - 

fplio  veffidediiitlNudd^b,  still  a  ccleb^ted  seat^  <^  Hiodo^ 
UdMpr*' B«^Wa>^  sXbm  sarprising  \h^MBj^  luehinu* 
.  nyalim  1)]^ capituT.WbidrrJieillMll^^     ^ pIiMidered 


Ls  the  dt^italHgtubia  —wiiy  aaqMradl 
i^n\med  f^Uliltljat;  ^         ^  vp  asrfMffioit^pe^irt  io^ 

~   "  If*: 
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'SUwm^s  Hist4f^  of  BtagoL 

Tereign  ;  but  ^  eontinned  to  stamp  the  coift  with  the  nam^ 
of  the  sultan  of  Ghor,*  in  Persia.    After  the  death  of 
Bukhtyar  (A.  D.  1205-6),  Mohammed  Sheran,  who  was 
unanimously  chosen  by  all  the  Mussulman  commanders 
for  their  chief,  ^  assumed  the  .ensigns  of  r^ysliy  and  took 
the  title  of,  Aza  Addeen.* 

Wb' shall  not  stay  to  give  a  dry  and  uninteresting  enu- 
meration of  the  succeeding  kings  or  governors  of  Bengal, 
till  we  come  to -the  reign  of  Ghyas  Addeen,  who  ascended  ;  • 
the  throne  in  the  jear  1367.  Uhyas  Addeeo  was  the  only 
sppi  of  the  second  wife  of  Sekunder  Shah,  who  by  his  first 
wue  had  seventeen  children.  Ghyas  Addeen  was  at- 
ti^Bipted  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  perfidious  contrivance  of 
hi^  half-mother,  who  envied  his  superior  accomplish- 
mentii ;  but  her  machinations  redounded  only  to  her  own 
ruin  and  disgrace.  The  first  act  of  Ghyas  Addeen's  go- 
Temment  was  one  of  the  usual  precautions  of  Eastern 
pc^cy.  He  deprived  his  half-brothers  of  the  power  of 
dfstorblng  his  reign  by  putting  out  their  eyes.  Notwith-*  ^ 
standing  this  act  of  cruelty,  which  is  reckoned  only 
amongst  the  expedients  of  sel^preservation  bv  the  max- 
ims of  Eastern  despotism,  Ghyas  Addeen  is  celebrated  as 
k  pattern  of  justice  and  moderation.  Of  those  qualities 
the  following  anecdote  is  cited  as  a  proof. 

'  One  day,  while  the  king  was  amusing  himself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  archery,  one  of  his  arrows  by  chance  wounded  a  boy, 
the  son  of  a  widow.    The  woman  immediately  repaired  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Cazy,  Suraje- Addeen,  and  demanded  justice. 
The  judge  was  confounded,  and  said  to  himself,  **  If  i  summon 
the  king  to  my  court,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  being  disobeyed  :  . 
and  if  I  pass  over  his  transgression,  I  shall  be  one  day  sum- 
moned before  the  court  of  God,  to  answer  for  my  neglect  of 
duty."   After  much  reflection,  he  ordered  one  of  the  ofiicer^^ 
to  go  and  summon  the  king,  to  answer  the  conplaiat  of  the 
WQOiaii.  i%e  officer  dienimg  to  enter  abruptly  the  palaee  iritk' 
siieh  an  oidcr,  coosidtred  en  some  fnnas  to  get  hitiodae^^  iiit6^ ' 
Ihecpiesettce  of  the  king.  At  kngtb  he  aseebded  the  iWtmt^ 
d^tteiMHPqtiea^jeiniog  the^^alaoe»  tod  at  aa  impmjper  iM>ttl;s 
ddled  the  people  to  j^^eii.  The  kmg  faeariiig  his  voice,  otW;  * 
d^ed^Mpe  of  his  guards  to  Uiog  before  hia  the  iaaa  the.M^a? 
Mke  a ai^kery  of  religion.  '     .1  rooq 

^  When  the  officer  was  introduced  into  the  rdval  pi«iei|a0||^ 
he  brieflv  related  the  circumstances,  and  concluded  by  mmr^ 
momng  his  niajesty  to  the  Cazy's  tribunal.  The  king  instantly" 
arose,  and,  concealing  a  short  sword  under  his  garmeut,  went , 
before  the  Cazy ;  who,  far  from  paying  him  any  mark  of  re^ ,  . 
spect,  said  to  him  with  a  tone  of  authority,  '  you  have  wounded  :^ 
Ihc  ton  of  this  poor  widow ;       must  therefore  imm^diatelx 
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til&er^eif  an  adequate  compensation,  or  suffer  the  Sentence  of 
the  law/'   The  king  made  a  bow,  and,  turning  to  the  woman,  .  . 
.  gave  her  such  a  sum  of  money  as  satisfied  her;  after  which  he  . 
saidi^  *"*  Worthy  judge,  the  complainant  has  forgiven  me."  The 
Cazy  aiiked  the  woman  if  such  wa»  the  fact,  aud  if  she  was  sa- 
tisfied: to  which  the  woman  having  assented,  was  dismissed* 
Th^^Qify^  then  caqie  down  from  his  tribunalj,  aii4  made 
oVeisftQCf  to  the  king ;  who,  drav^ing  the  swom  fiipm  fcedeatli 

Ss^^lTf^^tl  9aid,  V'  C^y>  in  obedience  ib  yo^r  ^otomanas,  as 
e  expoMtiaer  of  the  sacred  law,  1  came  instiuitTy  to  ;^<»urMr!^' 
bimail;  but  ff  I  bad  fouhl  tliat  ^on  deviated  in  tb^  smallesr 
dejg^ree'flroni  its  ordinances,  I  swear  tb<tt  with  this  swOrd  f  vi/dtlUdi 
bate  fiiken  off  your  head !  I  return  thanks  to  God  that  i^atter^l' 
.bate  tbas  happily  terminated^  and  tfaatl  hiive  id  my  don^Bid^^ 
a  Jvdge  wfwj  Hcknowiedges  no  authority  superior  to  the  laW/'-^-i* 
tf«  jij«!ge,  ^aking  np  the  scoQrge;  said,  "  1  also  swear,  by  fte^ 
Almigh'ty  God,  that  if  you  liad  not  complied  wit|>  the  injunc-r  "  . 
tions  of  the  law,  this  scourge  sliould  have  made  your  back 
black  and  blue  !  It  has  been  a  day  of  trial  for  us  both."  The 
king  was  much  p|ea^»  aud  Uapc^qieij  rewarded  the  uprifl^l 
judge/ 

This  prince  endeavoured  to  induce  the  poet  Hafiz,  by 
'  the  most  generous  offers  to  quit  Shiraz,  and  reside  at  the 
seat  of  government  in  Bengal.  .But  the  ppet  decUne4 
invitation.  ^  '  / 

From  the  year  1491  to  1101  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal 
was  possessed  by  Mulk  Andiel,  an  Abyssinian  slave,  who 
had  treacherously  murdered  Shahzadeli,  the  former  save-  •  ' 
reign.  On  mountinfif  the  tlirone,  Mulk  Andiel  assumed 
the  title  of  Ferose  Shah.  Our  author  relates  the  foil6ii-* 
ing  anecdote  of  his  liberality.  •  V 

•  On  some  public  occasion,  the  king  having  ordered  k  \nc 
(100,000)  of  rupees  to  be  distributed  to  tlio  poor,  the  Ministers 
thought  he  was  too  profuse  of  the  public  treasure,  which  might 

'    probably  arise  fW>m  his  little  knowledge  of  the  value  Of  money, 

o^-of  the  amount  he  had  ordered:  they  therefore  piled  the  « 
money  ht  omf  df  fhit  apantttntt  liiraiigk'i»bieli  bewas  to  pas^, 
iii  bMilFthlft<lie  w«<iid  aotict  if,  aad  be  rairpiUed  U  the  quan- 
tity^-sih^n  WbeA  tbe.king  ealired  theiaipuptiMal^  MfdrM^. 
th^  heap  df  mcney  lying  there^be  a8k0d JwlialibtaM and  beiitt' 
tuM-it  Waatie  s«iii  be  faa#  tka^wDtnhig  edifyrid  te  bti^fifwtsL 

;  the  poor,  be  said,  «Ms  this  all?  it^a  Ibo  ftittle:  gife  tbeaa: 
double  the  (|Qaiilily»"  The  ininhtersi  weib.'iilloinshed  ifkb 
piedigality;  but  were  obliged  to'c^nform  io  hh  wishes,' 

.In  tbeyetot  1526,  when  the  empire  of  Hi«dooelfen  ymilf^ 
transferred  from  the  Afghan  to  the  M(^ul  dyiiasty,  Mab*^ 
mood  Lodj,  the  brother  of  Sultan  Ibrfthim^  who  h^d  been- 
flefeitted  and  iMn  by  the^  evbperor  fiab^K         ntftge  Vti ' 
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the  capital  of  Bengal.  Mahmood  brought  with  him  onev 
of  the  daughters  of  the  late  emperor  of  Hindoostan,  who 
was  espoused  by  the  Bengalefie  king*  Nusserit  Shah.  Thiij 
circumstance,  coiiibined  with  theprotection  of  tlie  A%haa 
chiefs,  who  had  souglit  safe'ty  in  Bengal,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  iMoghdl  emperor  Baber,  who,  in  15^-9,  sent 
an  army  to  invade  Bengal,  which  compelled  Nusserit  to 
Implore  the  emperor's  mercy,  and  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
emperor  Baber  died  at  Agra  in  the  year  1550-1;  and 
Nusserit  Shah  was  put  to  death  by  his  eunuchs  in  1^32-3. 
*'  The  following  is  our  author's  account  of  the  singular  "  » 
stratagem  by  which  Shero  Khan,  who,  in  1539,  established 
a  new  dynasty  in  Beogal^  got  possession  of  the  uuportant 
fortress  of  Rhoias. 

'  To  take  Rhotas  by  open  force  was  au  impossible  attempt. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  lo  devjse  some  stratagem,  by  which 
success  mighl  be  hoped.  Shere,  for  this  purpose,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Rajz  Bcrkis,  who  was  in  possession  of  this  impregoable 
forltesf,  and  told  him^  *'  Thal^  m  he  hmclf  wts  going  to  at*' 
tempt  the  recovery  of  Bengal,  he  hoped  thttt»  from  tbeir  .  lermer 
inendsbip,  he  would  pecmit  bimlosepd  lAs  family  and  treesnte  . 
into  the  place,  with  a  few  attendanls."  BerkU  at  firit  ri^cGted 
this  request;  but  Shere  sent  an  artfal  aaibassador  to  him^ 
second  time/ with  som6  handsome  presents^  acquaiatlug  him^ 

{That  it  was  only  for  bis  women  and  treasure  he  requested  his 
princely  protection  :  that  should  be  be  fortunate  enough  to, 
conquer  Bengal,  he  would  make  proper  acknowledgments  for 
the  favour  on  his  return ;  but  if  he  should  lose  his  life  in  the 
contejt,  he  rather  chose  that  his  faraily  and  wealth  should  fail 
into  the  hands  of  Berkis,  than  into  thosa  of  tJie  Moghuls,  his. 
inveterate  euemio.^."  Berkis  suflering  himself  to  be  deluded 
by  his  avarice,  determined^  when  once  in  possession  oif  the 
treasure,  to  keep  it ;  and  therefore  consented  to  Sbere's  re- 
quest. The  Afghan,  having  provided  covered  chairs/  hlled 
them  all,  except  iwo  or  three  which  were  to  go  first,  with  armed 
men  and  arms.  He  pt  the  same  tim^  filled  five  hundred  monev 
J[>ags  with  Teaden  bullets,  and  appothted  some  of  his  best  sol- 
4Sm  t<y  carry  them,  m  the  disguise  of  slaves,  with  sticks  ia 
their  hands,  wlm-  were  intended  in  appearance  to  help  to  cany 
the' treasure  up  the  mountain*  The  men  who  carried  the  dosa 
ehaftrs  were  -disguised  in  the  same  maniker.  This  tiain  accdrd* 
ii^y  Aet'dttt ;  and  the  j^rsf  ahd  second  chair  being  examined  at  ■ 
Che  gate,  were  ^nd  to  contain  only  old  women,  so  that  farther  . 
examinatioD  was  neglected.  The  Raja,  in  the  mean  time,  was  « 
busy  w  leonntSng  the  bags,*  which  he  turn  redconed'  |>art  of  his 


^     Somewhat  similar  to  our  sedan  cbair»i  they  are  called  DooUcs^  . 
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tiyixk  fortune.  When  tiie  chairs  reached  the  house  which  the 
Raja  had  appointed,  the  wolves  rushed  out  among  the  sheep; 
and  began  to  dye  the  fold  with  their  blood.  The  poi  ters  used 
their  staves,  till  they  supplied  themselves  with  arras,  from  4he 
ciiair^  Tfiey  .j^asily  intstere^  tfai;  garrison,  who  off  theU 
giitMxl;  ano-'i^f  Diitte^  ^berc,  wJSio'w«$  encainped.  at  a  sqiidl  dkn 
ta|if».'  lierkjs  hvnsel^t,  with  a  few  followeb,. .  found  ine;u;i|8.  to 
escape  into  *tlie  woods^'.  by  a  private  passage  behia^  the  fortL 
Tbtia  oiiie  of  the  most  inspK^able  fortresses  hi  tbfs  woiU 
into  the  Hands  of  Shere,  together  witbt  iDuch  treasme,  wfach 
bad  l>een-accnmulatipg  there  forages. 

'  Rhotas  is  built  opda  the  Jeveltop  of  a  moi](nfaij].  The 
6nly  entrance  to  it  is  a  very  narrow  road,  through  a  steep  as- 
cent of  two  miles,  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  gates,  which 
are  three  in  number,  one  above  another,  defended  by  guns  and, 
rolling-stones.  The  squiire  contents  of  the  fortified  table  land, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  more  ihnn  ten  miles :  in  this 
iipace  are  contained  towns,  villages,  and  corn  fields;  and 
water  is  found  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  On  one  side  runs 
the  river  Soane,  under  an  immense  precipice;  another  river, 
in  tlie  same  manner,  passes  close  to  the  other  side;  and  both 
meeting  a  little  below,  form  the  hill  into  a  triangular  peninsula. 
That  U  a  ver^  deep  valley  on  the  third  side,  full  of  imperri- 
'  008  woods,  whieh  spread,  ail  over  the  mouotauiSy  and  fender 
noedM  thaiway  neat  to  ihipossible.'* 

In  the  ^ear  1540,  Shere  Shah,'  which  was  the  tide- 
inider  which  ike  had  been  proclaimed  sovereign  of  th^^ 
united  kinsdomft  of  Bengal  and  Bebar,  drove  the  emperor' 
Hdma)^rm  nroni  bis  throne,  when  tne  sceptre  of  .Hindoos- 
tan  was  again,  transferred  from  the  A%!ians  to  the  Mo- . 
ghuls.  Snere  Shah  was  an  adventurer  of  ^ reat  enterprise!, 
and  lAiliUes ;  and  Bengal  wa^  Ibenemed  bjr  ^liis'adr^ 
i^ini^tinitioq.    .  "      \,  « 

*  p^ss  i\x,  Stjewart,  '  left  many  monwnents  kff^  b)^  > 

ina^nifi^^ipHse'j^ind  Ipioi*  fpjm  Sonargaum,  in  Bengal,  to  that- 
branqh  of  the  ^tiidm  called  the  Nilab^  which  .  is  fifteen  hundred  ' 
cpss  h^  built  caravanserais  at  every  stage,.  ai)d  dug  a  well  at^ 
tpe  end  of  every  cdss.  Besides,  he  raised  many  magnificent 
,lB0Si]yues  for  the  worship  of  God  on  the  highway,  wherein  he<;' 
appointed  readers^of  the  Kqr^,  and  priests.  He  ordered*  thai . 
at  every  stage,  all  travellers,  without  distinction  of  country  or  , 
religion,  should  be  entertained,  according  to  their  quality,  at  the  ; 
public  expence.  He,  at  the  same  time,  planted  rows  of  fruit>  i 
tre^  j^QQg  )h^4^p^^j^4oj|^£6£j(ve  tcaKellsa  Upuk  .Oj^p .  a^^^hifiift.} 


^  Since  tbe  Coglieh  have  had  posseisioii  of  Bekar^  U>e  ^ij^ati9n&  sf 
lUKAif  have  beeo  entirely  ncgleded. 
f  Abaut  three  thouiaad  oC  oar  uiWe.  « 
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beVt  of  tfte  &un^ '  af  WeK  *  gHtir)r  their  taste.  Horee-poite 
vere  |))acetf>t  propet  idi^tanc^s,  ■  fiirlMtwmtfhig  quick  iotiHU" 
^nc^  to  j|oveiiinieiit»  and-fMr  tlie'Ml«Dti|^itf1Mi»««it 
pdhdenc^  i'ibls  eitalrfiftbitmot  WM  newfit  Indian  * Soeb-im  the 
pi|bli<!'l«eiiritydiiriQtbi»t^ign,  that  tmvtUem  ^wi-toMtmaUp 
throwing  clowo  their  goods«  went  without  ter  't»i  Ik^^.-  on  'Ite 
Ughwav.'  /  •  *  "    '  ».  : 

*lh  Sn  early  period  of  hUf  life,  8htfi»  kad  beemiatmdmi 
lb  tlie  emperor  Baber ;  Mi  had  abcoimian(M"4ihffir  'liif  «M 
of  Us  expeditions,  when  he  ^ave'the  rollchiring;  iridieifi^M 
.  «f  Jthe  ambitious  aesig;n8  which  he  afterwairyls  sacoeiBftitIf 
aiAK^niDlished,  and  when  his  superior  cast  of.  chsuraelfer  at- 
tiBjcte^  the  notice  of  the  emperor.        "  '  ' 

'After  Sbere  had  9t8id  sometime  in  the  kfo^ril*  tSkmp/  Mt 
observed  their  manners  an'd  policy,  he  one  day  told  wMm^^ 
Aathe  thougbt  it  Mould  be  an  easy  matter  to  drive  tho|e 
rcigncrs  out  of  Hindoostan,  His  friend  asked  htm*  what  reasoii> 
be  had  to  think  so  t  Sbere  replied,  "  That  the  emperor  himself, 
though  a  man  of  great  parts,  was  but  very  little  acquainted  witiit 
the  policy  of  Hiimooitati ;  and  that  the  minister,  who  held  tlic; 
reins  of  government,  would  be  too  much  biassed  in  favour  of  his 
own  interest,  to  mind  that  of  the  public.  That,  therefore,  if  the 
Afghans,  who  were  now  at  enmity  among  themselves,  could  he 
brouj?ht  to  mutual  concord,  the  work  was  completed.:  and 
should  fortune  ever  favour  him,  he  imagined  himself  equal  to 
the  task,  however  ditiicuU  it  niiglit  at  present  appear."  His 
friend  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  began  to  ridicule  this 
▼ain  opinion.  Sbere,  a  few  da\'s  after,  had,  at  the  emperor's 
table,  some  solid  dishes  set  before  him,  and  only  a  spoon  to  eat 
with.  He  called  for  a  knife,  but  the  servants  had  orders  not  to 
supply  him  with  one.  Shere,  not  to  lose  his  dinner,  drew  his 
jdagger  without  ceremony,  and  cutting  up  his  pieat  made  a  hearty 
meal^  without  mfnding  those  yihc  diverted  llieiasclvus  at  this 
odd^haviour.  Wh^  he  had  done,  tlhir  emperor,  who  iad 
wkh  reii^arking  hi^  maoner,  turned  to  Amyr  KmM^  and'  sai^ 
^Ifibls  Afghan  is  not  to  be  <fisconcerted#ith  trifles^  and  it  lilmlgr 
4i^'b€afk^man.''<'  .  - 

'*  The  sovereignty  of  the  Afghan  natioii  oaer  tlM  pnmnm 
JbFBengal,  vtaa  teimiMted  by  the  destfOGtiofe  of  BboaH 
-Khan  In  1570^  &t  this  SOth  year  of  the  naign  of*>  Ae  oa^ie^  i 
Mr  Akbar*  Mr.  Stewart  says,  that  the  gwaaainiiiitis^th^ 
^JMIgtimin  Bengal.     • .     •  •  i  .  ... 

"*'Marty  mfffksMM-ine^Mil  sysMi  *inlrDdaaed.hs$  tha/(3qf||a 
tMltaaAiis  tvto-BurBpe.  Mht|arlUMl^  ai|d'iliA/^H9^^ 
Aing  osnqoenMB,  jnde  choke  of  a  certain'  dlii^ial  as'.j^fitf . 
ui^iaiaip^  the  other  districts  awre  assigned  to  the  infecioi^  T^)9* 
wba  subdivided  the  lands  amongst  their  petty  commanoefs,  titm 
of  whom  maintained -^a  certain  npmber  o|  soldiers^  composed 
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pTincipjally  of  tbeir  relations  or  dejpjsndants ;  these  petsons^  how* 
elKT,  iid  not  cu^v^te  \\»  mil  ^ntelves,  .l)i\t  each  of^f^x  wfis 
-  tbelaadlori  of  t.nial)  estate*  hating  under  him  a  certain  ^uqs; 
bei;  of  BktiM  feeftants^  to  whom,  from  the  principle  of  setf-int^K 
«tl»  he  coMlncled  bifluetf  with  jastice  and  modendoii :  and 
had  it  DoC  hees  for  the  ffeqneni  change  o^  masteni*  and  cignV, 
alaat  scenes  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  in  which  private  prop^^^' 
was  little  regarded,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  would  have  heei} 
l^hK^d  in  a  state  of  coa^ptealive  hnipi^ncifs ;  and  agri€u|tttre 
would  have  flourished,  as  it  subsequently  did  in  another 
pQrtof  tndta»  under  the  government  of  their  countiymeOf  the 
^Aohilias.' 

In  the  year  1639,  Sultan  Shujaa,  the  second  son  of  the 
emperor  Shah  Jehan,  was  appointed  governor  of  Bengal. 
It  was  under  his  government  that  the  English  obtained 
permission  to  establish  the  first  factories  in  Bengal. 
This  permission  was  primarily  owing  to  the  good  offices  of 
an  English  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Boughton,  who  had 
fortunately  cured  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Shah  JebaJ^ 

,  of  a  dreadful  burn,  occasioned  by  her  clothes  catching  tire ; 
and  who  was  afterwards  equally  successful  in  restoring  to 
health  one  of  the  ladies  of  Prince  Shi||aa'a  Mtwom  at  ^ 
Court  of  Rajemahel. 

In  the  year  1657,  the  indisposition  of  the  emperor  0D> 
casioned  a Ibrious  competition  for  the  sovereig^nty  between 
.hiafoursons.  In  this  conflict,  Shujaa,  who  posaesMtt 
many  amiable  qualities  but  no  military  skill  or  hnei*gy^ 
was 'defeated  by  the  superior  conduct  and  good  fortune  'of 
Jhia 'younger  brother  Aurungzebe;  and,  after  varioils  te^ 
verses,  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  province  of 
JBeiygaL  Witli  his  family,  his  treasure,  and  the  fttir 
friends  w]|0  atill  adhered  to  him.,  notwithstaoding  his  van-r 
Uhed  hcqpes  and  his  fallen  fortunes,  he  cromd  the  Bur* 
tampooter  and  proceeded  on  his  melancholy  war  for  Chitr 
taffong,  ftrom  which  port  he  intended  to  embara  qn  tMmif 
iMbip  for  AialMa,  waere  he  had  dfop^viiewl  the  Resign-  ejf, 
passing  the  remainder  of  hia  daja  {a  pioiia  meditatibo^ 
^lidttrat  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  near  tlia  toaik  loS  the 
prophet'  Baty  whan,  after  a  toilaoiia  journey,  he  maahai 
Chittagonff,  no aUp  waa lobe  seen  in  lha  luirbour;  and, 
if  there  had  h»en  any,  hexould  not  have  prosecoled  kia  Jii;* 
tended  voyage  to  Arabia,a8  it  was  the  heigtit  of  the  nionaaa^L 
Shqjaa  had  no  alternative  but  either  4o1akai«fi^ga  in  AltiU 

.  can  or  t6^  AiU  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  who  wera  pu|Bi- 
miinr  him.  In  this  extfemity  of  diotreaa  l|a  determbed  oil 
iifi^^vpifxeti'j^  sent  ap  ejividgrtofliafiipato 
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tatilko  kno\rn  his  circninstancef;,  and  to  solicit  a  hospitable 
rccel>tion.  Thnf  prince  a rcordiugly  sent  an  officer  to  meet 
Shujaa  on  the  tVontier,  'with  assurances  of  his  protection 
and  friendship.'  The  unloriunate  fugitive  was  at  tliis 
time  acconipanied  onlj  by  liis  family  and  forty  domeslics 
t)r  friends. 

'He  and  his  family  wvvv.  delighted  to  think  their  uauderings 
.  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and,  a.^  ilit  v  had  still  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold  aqd  jewels  with  them,  ihev  hoped  to  pass  their 
Km  IB  comfort  io  th^  retired  part  of  the  world;,  or  that  some 
teybltflioBhi  tbepoUticB  of  HiiMloo^an  night  enable  them  lo^ 
'ifCOni'  tbitbiU)  as  their  ancestor  Homaj^oa  ha4  4one  fi:ora' 

\  *  The  royal  fogitives  were  met,  at  some  distance  from  the 
jcity  of  Arracan,  by  a  cavalcade,  and  escorted  to  a  house  pre- 
pared ibr  their  reception.  There  the  assurances  of  the  r^a 
Itere  agaki  ret>eated ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  hospitality^  a  4arge  ^ 
vupply  of  proTisioas,  fmit^  dec.  was  presented*  as  ii  welcome 
offering. 

*For  some  time  the  conduct  of  the  raja  was  unexceptionable; 
but,  whether  alariiied  In'  the  tlirr:^t«,   or  won  h\  the  bribes,  of 
the  governor  of  Bengal,  hii  behaviour  suddenly  clianged :  he 
becatne  cold  and  reserved  ;  and  his  serv  ants  no  lougtr  attended 
to  the  rights  ot  hospitality.    At  length  he  bent -Shujaa  a  verbal 
message,' that  he  must  either  iiive  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
or  immediately  quit  his  kin!?dom.    The  first  of  these  demands  ' 
was  an  insult  the  unfortunate  prince  did  not  expect. .  lie  replied 
'  in  haughty  terms,  that  the  rice  of  Tiinour  would  never  submit 
to  dlshoBOnr  themselfes  by  so  inferior  a  .connection ;  that  as 
i  sojMi  as  the  monsoon  changed*  and  a  ship  could  be  procured, 
f  he  would  qnit  the  countrv,  and  recompense  him,  liberally  for 
-  the  trouble  he  hi|d  given  him;  but  that  the  rqja  must  be  well 
Convinced  il  was  impossible  for  him  to  depart  at  that  season  of 
"itlte  year*   The  nya  was  highly  ofTended  at  the  haughtiness  of  - 
■■  this  answer;  and  repeated  his' orders  for  Shujaa  immediately  to 
qifh  his  territory.   The  unfortunate  prince  was  then  convinced 
that  the  mind  of  the  nya  was  actuated  by  the  combined  passions - 
of  lust  and  avarice,  and  that  certain  death  awaited  him  and  his. 
sons:  but,  as  there  was  yet  a  possibility  of  saving  the  lives  of' 
'  his  domestics  and  iriends,  he  summoned  them  to  his  presence, 
and  having  laid  open  to  them  his  situation,  conjured  them  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
Aurungzebe,  who,  lie  doubted  not,  would  forgive  their  attach- 
ment to  him,  when  assured  that  he  no  longer  existed.  His 
speech  was  heard  with  melancholy  attention  and  sileuce ;  but  '■ 
wbeu  concluded,  the  whole  assembly  dcciaieU  their  only  ambi-' 
^ion  was  to  shed  their  blood  in  bis  defence.'  '  . 

^*  *    The  raja,  in  order  to  exhibit  something  like  a  specious 
pretext  to  his  couacil  for  the  outrage  which  bo  meditated^  *  • 
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Jiftii^cted  to  bo  alarmed  by  a  plot,  which  he  affirmed  that 
SiMijaa  luui  formed,  fo as«;n«sinate  him  and  to  seize  uporr 
his  throne.  The  council  j^ave  it  as  tlieir  opiiiion  that 
Shujaa  and  his  party  '^houdd  be  iininediateiy  sent  out  of 
the  country  ;  but,  '  iis  i  he  followers  of  Boodh  are  prohi- 
bited from  slieddin^  blood  except  in  battle,'  they  'would' 
not  authorize  the  jraja  to  touch  the  11^  of  his.  .pri' 
•soncr.' 

*  The  ra  ja  was  therefore  obliged  to  limit  bis  orders  to  his  ' 
troops,  to  remove  the  Moijhuls  from  their  present  residence, 
and  compel  tin  in  to  take  inc  route  of  Chittas:oni;;  but  if,  in  so 
doing,  the  life  of  one  of  his  subjects  should  be  lost,  tlie  officer 
commandiDg  was  at  liberty  to  .satiate  bis  revenge.  Such  a  sub- 
terfuge  was  unworthy  even  of  an  Eastern  despot,  who  in  his  own 
mind  bad  fully  delernined  tlie  fate  of  his  devoted  captives. 
The  spot  on  which  was  situated  the  temporary  house  fitted  up 
^r  Shujaa,  iras  a  narrow  bank  with  the  river  in  the  Iront,  and* 
stupendous  cliffs  hehind-;  the  only  approach  was  therefore  by 
one  or  other  flanli :  these  Shujaa  bad  taken  care  to  baflsdide 
in  the  h^st  manner  he  couJd ;  and  placed  bis  son,  with  tw^ty  of 
his  friends,  at  one  end  of  the  pass,  while  he»  with  tbie.iraaindet- 
of  his  adherents,  defended  the  other. 

*TIie  favourite  arms  of  the  Arracanners  wefe  a  short  sword! 

'  and  buckler:  witli  these  tltt^v  advanced,  with  horrible  shouts,- 
toward'?  tlir  rt  sidefice  of  Sluijaa,   but  witliout  discharging  anv  » 
nns5il<  \\7-a]i<Mi>  ;  whilst  the  Mo<i;bul.s,  ii^noraut  ot  llieir  preju- 
dices and  instructions,  received  them  with  a  voiley  of  arrows, 

.  which  laid  maii^  oi" the  assailants  level  witii  tlie  giound.  The 
object  of  tlie  raja  was  accompbslicd  :  his  people  now  sought  re- 
veuge;  auil,  k  rri!>h"      assailants,  they  clamljcred  to  the  toj)  of  < 
tlie  precipice,  aiul  huiifci  down  huge  btoiie&oii  the  heads  of  Miu- 
jaa  and  his  friends,  whose  attention  was  occupied  in  defending  • 

*the  flanks  of  their  positioq.  The  contest  was  no  l<Miger  equal  i 
the  Arraciinners  supported  every  moment  by  fresh  troops,  were* 
incessant  in  their  attacks:  whilst  tlie  Moghuls,  weaned  1^  the' 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  were  nt  length  overpowered,  and  the 
greater  number  of  fhem  Ittwn  to  pSeces.  ^  •  , 

'  Shnjaa  was  one  of  the  last  who  fell  t  h^  was  stunned  by  a 
large  stone  from  the  precipice.  He  was  instantly  seiaed^^dis- 
armed,,  and  bound  *  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  a  small  caB|o€' 
with  two  of  his  attendants,who  insisted  upon  aces«i||(Bnyiog  him. 
They  were  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  when  the 
boatmen,  having  pidled  out  some  plugs  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  jumped  overbonid,  and  ^vere  soon  picked  up  by  another^ 
boat.  The  prince,  beiug  fust  bound,  sunk  without  a  struggle  j 
but  his  two  friends  vflndf^  a  vaiu  effort  to  save  themselves  by- 
swimmu]g:  the  brcadtli  ut  tlie  river,  or  the  opposition  of  their 
enemies,  prevented  their  reaching  the  siiofe ;  '4nd  they  ubtuined 
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llu||iiathu:hich»accordioj;  to  the  regulations  of  Arracan^  w«9 
llie  exclusive  privilege  of  Ibe  ro^al  family.  Tlie  wife  antf 
^ughters  ofShigaa,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  threw  themselves  iqfb  the 

Wcr ;  they  wore  not,  however,  permitted  to  escUpt;  so  rasil^^ ; 
they  were  seized,  and  carried  with  ail other  ftitoales,  to  the 
juja's  paltirp. 

'When  the  raja  had  thr  insolence  to  wait  upon  Piaree  B^nt?, 
(Jrtie  Beloved  Princess)  wlio  was  celebrated  in  Benj^al  for  lier 
wit  aid  beauty,  she  drew  a  dagger,  and  atteniptt  d  to  stal>  the 
wretch  r  but  failing  irt  her  design,  she  turned  it  agaiust  li^r^jplf, 
.  attd  fell  by  her  o^vn  hand.  Of  the  three  daughters,  two  are 
said  to  have  put  an  end  to  their  misfortunes  by  poison  :  the 
third  was  forcibly  married  to  the  luja,  but  did  not  iung  survive^ 
her  disgrace/  '  - 

Such  was  the  tragic  end  of  Prince  Shujaa,  whose  ^cha- 
racter was  of  that  kind  which  rendered  him  generally  be*  * 
loved ;  and  whose  virtues  were  renierabered  long  after  his 
death.  When  the  catastrophe,  which  he  had  experienced, 
became  known  in  lliiidoostaa,  Mr.  Stewart  says,  that  ^it 
filled  every  f've  with  tears.' 

After  tlie  expulsion  of  Shujaa,  Aurungzebe  appointed 
Meer  Joomla,  to  whose  conduct  of  the  war  agaiust  his 
brother  and  competitor  for  the  empire  he  had  been  so 
much  indebted,  to  be  governor  of  Bengal.  Meer  Joomla 
fixed  his  residence  at  Dacca;  and  the  English  had  no 
good  reason  to  complain  of  an^  want  of  lenity  in  his 
administration.  But  this  chieftain,  who  was  a  person  of 
enterprising  ability,  died  A.  D.  1663-4,  in  consequenpe 
of  a  dysentery  which  he  had  caught  in  an  expediticm 
"wliich  he  had  undertaken  against  the  kingdom  of  Assam; 
and  by  which  he  fondiy  hoped  to  open  a  road  to  China. 
SUaista-khan,  the  successor  of  Meer  Joomla,  ^  governed 
Bengal  with  great  prudi  nee  and  vigour  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1087,'  (A.  D.  J677).  The  commerce  of  th© 
JEuglish  flourished  diaing  his  government,  tiiough.thej 
complained  of  his  ir>  just  ice  and  exactions. 

.  *lt  18  rdtiLni,  that,  during  his  government,  grain  was  so  cheap 
thatrice  was  soUl  at  the  rate  of640!bs.  weight  for  the  rupee ;  to 
commemorate  which  event,  as  he  was  leaving  Dacca,  he  ordered 
the  western  gate, '  through  which  he  departed^  to  be  built  up, 
and  an  inscription  to  be  placed  thereon^  interdicthiff  aaiyt  fnfare 
gf»yffit$W.  ftoi^  opening  it,  till  he  had  reduced  Uie  price  of 
m  t»  .tiie  sapie  nte:  lii  consequence  of  which  injunction,  . 
jnte  r^fnaloed  closed  till  the  government  of  Niiwab  Seir* 

..In  tliejefur.]689  the  emperor,  offenliSed  %  tb^  proceed- 
ings of  i^e^  £iiigUdi»  iwo^,  ^rars  lo  bis  CjMlnttin4m  1^ 
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expel  tlieni  from  Ins  dominions;  '  and  to  seize  or  destroy* 
all  their  property  wherever  it  might  be  found but,  in 
the  following  y ear, A  urungzebcjwho  ever  made  his  passions 
subservient  to  hi$  policy,  invited  them  to  return  to  .Ben% 

gaJ.  '    '  I 

In  the  year  1608, 
*  the  grand  signior,  liaving  been  informed  that  the  European*, 
procured  great  quanijiics  of  cue  of  the  iiigredieots  for  making 
gunpowder  from  India,  wrote  to  Aurungzebe,  to  desire  he 
ifvould  no  longer  periuil  ins  subjects  to  dispose  of  that  artich^ 
to  Christians,  as  it  W9S  frequently  usec^  by  tbeo  in  the  de« 
^Hmction  of  the  foUoy^rs  «f  fMmvud ;  that,  HMHrf»ce»  ichjOK 
efer  supplied' tbem  was  accessary  to  the  dtath  of  the  lijif.lNNt 
lumrs* .  Ill  oooseqnence  of  thia  nqnest,  the  principnl  sonroa 
of  the  East  Imtia  Company's  comaeieial  advantages  was,  Ibr 
emetine  cnl  off.  by,  a  strict  uganction  tq  the  governor  al 
Bfsngal  iy»t  to  allpir  them  to  purchase  or  mantt^cttare^v  salt- 
petre.'* 

;     In  1696  the  English  raised  the  first  forti^cations  roun^ 
tlieir  factory  at  Calcutta,  which  in  1699,  1700,  .tfci^- 
called  by  the  name  of  Fort  Williani,  in  compliment  tQ  . 
the  king  of  Ei^land.    fi^i^  ioolfi  p)ace  under  the  gorem*. 
nientof  Azaan  Ooshair,  a  grf^ndsonof  Aurungzebe.  .  ^ 
Mr.  Steiyart  informs  us  that  Azeeop  Ooshan  ofleqt 
f  yislted  the  hennita  and  dervislies,  and  solicited  thi^ir  . 
prayejTs  for'  hiis  ^ucce88ipn  to  the  throne,'   On  one  occa^ 
ajpfi  hp  4eat  l|i9tivo  sons,  Kjsreem  Addeen  and  Fierrokbo  . 

.  ^nne  to  request  heqnit,  or  Sogfy^  i^ko  had  a  great  repii-  . 
tatton  for  sanctity  tp  come  to  the  palace.  When  the  tirc^  * 
iirotbera  arrived  at  the  dwelling  ojT  the  saint  and  sage, 
^f'^ioli^ere alighted  from  hi9  horse;  proffered  his  fea^ 

V  p^ctful  hp|n^  to  (fie  ho}y  nan;  and  delivered  his  fliUi^^ 
laessage^irhust  bis  lutothec  sweely  deigned  toretitfik  tu ' 
li^rmit's  a^utatipn.        .  '  V 

'  The  saint  with  great  djgai^y  replied,  *'  alas  1  what  jrop  4^ 
sir^  has  already  heen  given  t9  3^oiir  son  Feripj^lmere:  |hf^  HfP/W 
of  my  prater  lias  been  siiot  from  the  bow,  and  caaapt  ^  i^* 
calM."  He  theu  arose,  bade  t|ie  plrince  s^ijeu,  and  re^ir^  16 
his  cell ;  leaving  Azeeg)  Op^hap  quite  discomfited  by  his  pre- 
diction, to  wlii4:h.be  ^ve  inacfi  cr^it^  aad  ^ificii  in  the  9je<ipel» 

'  was  realized.* 

Notwithstanding  the  devc^tional  exterior  which  vnlS| 
assumed  by  Azeeni  Ooshan,  he  was  of  a  me|rcen^ry  di«f4 
.  position;  and  is  said  to  have  accumulated  during  brs^o-  T 
.  Ternment  of  Bengal,  three  millions  of  pounds  ^^rling 
in  specie^  and  jewels  tpa.yery  great  amount.    One  of  his 
iczpedients  for  enp'ic^ihg  f^imself  excited  the  ^ispjeji^ji 
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0f  AuruDflczcbc.  This  w;iq  monopoly  of  all  the  foreiga 
goods  which  were  ini;  nrt  .J  ^  liciif^al,  which  he  piir- 
cha«-ed  at  a  low  priee  by  the  accents  wh  ^ni  he  had  stationed 
at  a  U  the  pcnrts ;  abd  aiber wards  retailed  for  a  considerable 
j^fit. 

In  the  year  1705-6,  the  «?arrison  of  Fort  William 
*  was  aufiraeiited  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Euro)>€an  soldiers ;  and  a  number  v(  guns  Mere  mounted  oii 
the  works.  This  display  of  strength  does  not  appear  to  liave 
given  any  offence  to  the  Moghul  government;  but  it  inspired 
the  native  merchants  with  confidence,  and  induced  niauy  of 
them  to  go  and  settle  in  Calcutta;  which,  in  consequence,  had 
become  a  regular  and  populous  town,  and  produced  a  c  onsider- 
able revenoe ;  and  being  rendered  independent  of  Madras  by 
the  Company,  rose  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the  coniflierciBl' 
waiid,' 

.  On  the  d^ath  of  the  emperor  Aui^ogzebe,  f'eb.  81,* 
1^07,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninetj*one  J^re  and  .tiiirf . 
leen  days,  the  imperial  80vereig;nty  of  Hindoostan  aoon 
became  the  object  of  eager  eootest  amon^  his  descend- 
ants*   The  Prince  Azeem  Ooshail,  who  had  lately  been 
recalled  from  his  government  of  Bengal,  had  taken. yritli 
him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  best .  troops,  and  be  no 
^oner  heard  of  his  grand&tber*s  decease  than  he  adopled 
the  most  vigorous  measures^  to  secure  the 'throne  to  hia 
&ther  Mohammed  Muazim,  who  was  then  distiiigui^ieii* 
by  the  title  of  Shah  Allum  ;  and  who  became  empettor' 
under  that  of  Bahadur  Shah.   On  his  death,  in  1712,  hii ' 
son  Azeem  Ooshan  mounted  the  throne ;  but  was  killed 
in  battle  against  his  three  brothers  in  the  same  year,  tlta^^ 
eldest  eon  Mohammed  Kereem  was  also  made  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death.   But  the  destruction  of  both  Azeem 
Ooshan  and  of  his  eldest  son  was  soon  aved^^d  by  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  second  son  Ferrokhsere,  for  , 
whom  we  have  seen  above  that  a  Soojj/y  hermit  brfortune-x 
teller  had  already  destined  the  imperial  throne.   From  this 
elevation  he  wnp  however  precipitated  in  1719.  , -  / 

'During  the  reign  of  Ferrokhsere,  an  English  embassy. < 
was  sent  to  Dehly,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  in  order 
to  complain  of  the  grievances  which  they  sustained  troni 
the  exactions  of  theNuwab  of  Bengal,  Moorshud  Cooly  ♦ ' 
Khan.    About  tbis  period  the  bride,  whom  flie  emperor 
iPerrokhsere  had  engaged  to  marry,  arrived;   when  an 
indisposition  of  the  sovereign,  which  none  of  his  own 
medical  attendants  could  remove,  caused  the  postpone-  - 
ment  of  the  intended  nuptials.    In  this  exigency  recourse 
was  bad  to  the  surgeon  of  the  English  embassy,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  restore  the  mo* 
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narcli  to  health;  for  which  he  promised,  in  addition  to 
other  testiuijooies  of  rojal  gratitude,  iSb  '  «rint  any  othec 
fevour  he  should  ask.'    Instead  of  stipuktm^  for  any 
farther  favours  for  himself,  Mr.  Hamilton  requestfd  his 
majesty  to  grant  to  the  E!?q1ish  ambassadors  the  object  - 
of  their  mission.    The  cni})eror  promised,  alter  the  cele- 
bration of  his  marriage  to  '  take  the  petition  into  his 
serious  consideration,  and  g;rant  the  f']ng;lisli  every  in-  , 
dulgence  he  could,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  own 
empire.'    Means,  however,  were  found  after  this  by  the 
agents  of  the  Nuwab  of  Bengal  and  by  the  intrigtte^  bf 
interested  persons  about  the  court,  to  protract  the  ac- 
complighment  of  this  business  for  a  considerable  interval|| 
till  the  English  ambassadors  put  in  practice  a^  hint^  which 
they  bad  received,  to  bribe  a .  favourite  eunuch  of  the 
seraglio;  wheii|  to  their  great  surprise,  thejr  found  il^t 
those  obstacles .  were  immediately  remoYed|  'which  Uicgr 
bad  before  in  vain  endeavoured  to  overcome.  \  » 

The  following  is  part  of  the  character  of  Hoor8bu4 
Cooly  Khan,  who  is  mentioned  above  and  who  was  super-, 
/  .  intendant  or  ffo?ernor  of  Bengal  during  part  of  the  reigu 
of  Aurungzebe  and  of  his  immediate  successors. 

''  Moors hud  Cooly  was  indefatigable  in  the  extirpation  of 
robbm.  Wherever  a  robbery  was  committed,  he  compelled 
the  Foujedar,  or- the  Zemindar,  either  to  find  out  the  thief,  oir^ 
to  recover  the  property.  The  goods,  or  their  equivalent  in 
monev,  were  always  restored  to  the  persons  Avho  had  been  rob*  ' 
biid;  and  the  tliief  whenever  caught,  was  impaled  vAivc. 

'  At  Cutwah  and  Moor8hud«nin':jp  he  erected  i,niard-house5,* 
for  the  protection  of  travellers;  and  gave  the  comuiand  of  the 
police  guards  to  one  of  l  is  slaves,  named  Mohammed  Jan, 
who  was  of  a  savage  di>position,  and  who  was  always  attended 
by  a  baud  of  executioners;  and  whenever  he  caught  a  thief,* 
used  to  liave  the  body  split  in  two,  and  hung  upon  trees  on  the 
higli  road ;  i  i om  vvhitli  circumstance  he  was  nick-named  iiba« 
Kolhareh,  or  Axe.  ' 

By  these  severe  means,  during  Muui:jhuJ  Cooly  Khan's  go* ' 
▼erument,  travellers  were  protected  ou  tl^  roads,  and  every  man 
sl^itseeilr.ely  in  his  own  house.'  .  , 

*  Ris  judicial  decisioiis  were  so  rationsl-  and  proper,  that, 
they  were  as  aiuch  respected  and  obeyed  as  the  decrees  of.  . 
those  moiiarebs  whose  mimes  are  most  renowned  for  equity  and 
jttstiee.^  He*  was'mneli  an  observer'of  his  word»  'that  ht  never| 
failed  in  the  psrformance  of  any  engagement:  he  8lept  Vat' 
little,  and  casefolly  obsslved  the  stated  times  of  pra ver ;  from '  - 
breakfast  to  noon  he  employed  himself  In  copying  the  Koran,  ^ 
and  ^a4miaislaiAg  jastice;-  and  every  year*  he  seat  Korans ' 
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t4  his  oMm  writing,  with  v«iualiie  olg^Stm^,  to  Mecca^  Medito, 
and  other  holy  placed  ? 

He  maintuiatd  above  two  thousand  readm,  beadsmen,  txnd 
chanters,  who  were  constantly  employed  iu  reading  the  Koran, 
and  in  other  aeta  ot'  devotion.  Darinp  the  tkst  twelve  (iavs  of 
the  mouth  Rubby  al  Aval,  which  inchide  the  birth  atid  death 
of  the  holy  prophet,  he  feasted  people  of  ail  conditions  :  and 
Oft  ttoM  uigfatft,  the  md  from  ^Mtfi«ena|ar  to  L6ll  Baogh, 
wliicll  it  above  tbmflMlc%iiitt  flliMinated  wlli  lanps,  repnU 
icntby  vertcf  of  the  KoraB»  moaqueA,  trees,  aad  otber  igmeft. 
Neailjf  a  bandied  thoasaad  pettm  weta  eoiployed  on  tbeu 
oaeastoils ;  and,  on  the  firing  of  a  guD^  the  wdoK  was  iUmni- 
nafed  at  ooae,  exhibiting,  iaaa  iiisfaiif ,  audi  a  ihcetolIie^C 
al  astonished  the  beholders/  ' 

Mbocrshud  C6oly,  who  died  in  1725j  was  succeeded  in 
tlie  gotoritment  of  Beng;al  by  his  son-in-law  Shuj^ia 
Addeen.   H4  is  celeiireted  for  his  truth,  tnlmatiify  and' 
ti^li^ficehcc.    Serferaz   Khan  obtained  tlic  i^overnfitftfttt 
aft^r  the  decease  of  bis  father  in  1739.    This  chief  kept  ft 
t»lftit)er  of  readers  of  the  Koran  and  other  relis^ious  per- 
80nsrin  his  p&y;  Slid  he  also  had  his  slfera^lio  filled  witfa* 
IdOO  ir6ili<6n  of  difiereni  descriptions,    fits  passitUi  ff$t 
beauty  excited  the  discotitent  of  his  subjects,  and^  ^vas  otth  ' 
oF  the  principal  causes  of  his  fall.   The  foHdwingis  rer 
cbrite4  ^  ¥tn  instance  of  that  infirmity. 

*   *   4  Having  learned  that  the  eldest  son  of  Juc^gut  Seat  was 
marned^o  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  curiosity  of  the/ 
NuiVAb  was  so  much  inflamed,  that  he  iusiated  on  seeing  he^  ' 
although  he  knew  the  disgrace  which  would  be  fixed  on  the' 
family  by  shewing  a  wife  unveiled  to  a  stranger.    Neither  the 
remonstrances  of  Juggut  Seat,  nor  his  power  to  revenge  the 
indignity,  avuiled,  to  avert  the  Nuwab  from  his  insr.!f>rit  and  fu- 
.tile  resolution.    Tlie  young  woman  was  sent  to  the  palace  in 
the  evening  ;  and  after  staying  there  a  short  t^pace,  returued^^  ^ 
uavioiuled  indeed,  but  di&honoured  to  her  liusbanff,' 

A  conspiracy  was  formed  a<;Liinst  Serferaz  Khan,  whicli 
was  headed  by  Aly  Verdy  Khan.    Serferaz  }\han  periiihed 
"  in  tUe  field  in  1740.    Aly  Vcrdy  Khan  took  possession  of 
the  government,  which  he  held  for  sivtcen  years,  till  his 
death  in  I7r)6.    His  administration  appenrs  to  have  been 
l^enerallv  approved ;  and  the  Europeaas  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  hi«  injustice  or  exactions.    On  one  occa-, 
fiibn^  when  his  priiicipal  general,  Mustapha  Klian,  urgedv; 
hini  to  expel  the  English  from  Beneal  and  to  seiate  their 
property,  he  made  no  reply  to  his  advice,  hut  afterwards 
said  to  one  of  his  nepbew8>  who  hadi  been  reoewing  the  ^ 
satiie solicitatiQns^  ♦  '  *  • 
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k  «•  My  child,  Mustapha  Khao  is  a  soldier,  and  wishes  us  tc>  bft 
constantly  in  need  of  his  service ;  butho^v  came  you  to  join  . 

'  in  feis  request?  What  have  the  English  done  a«:ainst  me,  thtt 
1  should  use  them  ill?  It  is  now  difiicult  to  extinguish  iiie  an 
land ;  but  should  the  sea  be  in  flames>  who  can  put  them  outi 
Never  listen  to  such  advice  as  bis»  for  the  result  would  pr0Ml>l^* 

be  fatal,"  .  .      '  >   :     •  V 

The  following  is  ralBe^aIl  intemting  acooniiit  of  diet. 

*  diaracter  and  IteiUts  of  tlitt  Moliatom^^  ^ 
*  Aly  Verdy  JOmaAwai  hu  cwly  ^th  «■*  Hat  uAMeM-t^' 
idle  plmufes^  av  ^ine  or  tipmM,  mm^  mr  'thte  ccfmpan^i4>ff 
couftesaat.  He  ms  fegttlar  in  bis  d^ctkcOiMyMJ^mfiMataMji 
abKliibitd  iham  all  tlriiigl  forbidden  by'tbe  dime  Imt*  He  gfthc 
aerally  rose  two  hours  before  day,  *  and^  alter  ablution  and  ^ 

'  piay^r,  drank  coffee  with  bis  select  conpaniofM*   At  daycbri^ 
npfie  piibii«  audience ;  wben  the  commanders  of  biV'i^nMr^  > 
tile  mvtl  oflioers,  and  persons,  of  all  ranks  who  bad  any  appU^ 

'  calm3  to  make,  were  admitted  without  reserve,  to  s^t  forth 
their  business,  and  received  satisfaction  from  his  bounty.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  hours  he  retired  to  a  private  apartment, 
where  such  only  as  were  invited  came.    These  were  ^enerall^ 
his  nephews,    Nuazish   Mohammed  and  Sayid  Ahmed,  his 
grandson  Seraje  ad  Dowlah,  and  particular  friends.    Piecei  ' 
of  poetry  were  now  recited,  or  history  or  anecdotes  read  to 
him  ;  and  sum*  limes  he  amused  himself  by  giving  directions  to 
his  cooks,  who  prepared  victuals  beiore  him,  according  to  hb 
palate.     Tlic  officers  of  different  departments,  if  necessary, 
also  came  for  orders.    He  than  sat  down  to  eat  with  bis  friends, 
and  many  shared  the  bounties  of  bis  table.   When  the  m^al  waa 
over,  the  company  retired  to  repose.  At  this*  time  a  story-iteBeir 
always  attended,  to  relate  some  amusing  nairative.   He  general^ 
ly  rose  about  an  faouraft^  ilud«day,  perfbimed  bis  devotidmr^  ' 
and  te^  hi  the  Koran  till  near  four.  After .  saying  the  pre*  ' 
scribed  prayers^  and  drinking  a  draught , of  water  cooted  with' 
iee  or  saltpetre,  hjs  received  several  learned  men,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  daily  spent  an  Iiour ;  hearing  them  discuss  points  or 
dtvia%  and  law,  for  his  information.    When  tliey  retired^ 
the  officers  of  the  revenue,  with  Juggut  Seat  his  banker,  were 
admitted,  and  gave  bim  the  intelligence  received  from  Dehly* 
and  every  province  of  the  empire,  also  of  each  district  of  bis 
own  government ;  after  which  he  issued  his  orders  to  them,  as 
the  nature  of  the  business  .required.    An  fiour  passed  in  this 
manner,  and  sometimes  his  near  relations  were  allowed  to  be  ' 
present.    By  this  time  night  set  in,  lights  were  brought,  and 
with  them  certaia  jesters  and  huiibons,  who  entertained  him  wiiU 
their  repartees  on  eaeli  other  for  a  short  time.    He  then  re-, 
tired  to  prayers;  aftci  wliich  he  sat  in  private  with  his  oWu  ' 
bj^guui,  to  ret^eive  the  yisits  of  near  fems^le  rej^^jpiif^ 
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o'clord^ .  The  w,09icb  ibco  dmcM,)  aod.  laeo 
who       i>u9ioea9' with  hiiD,  tMl  he  wtiivd  tQ  sleep;  geDeMlly 
e^rly,  and .  without  eating.   In  this  nvinner  he  passed  hi^  Mmt, 
havin;^' >^ted  hours  for  every  employment*'    '  ! 

We  have  now  approached  close  to  the  coiifiiK^  of  lhat| 
period,  when  the  English  became .  Virtually  maRtors  &t 
Benofal  oy  their  victory  at  Plassey  under  C^orotiel  Clivq 
.  in  1757,  over  the  fences  of  Sepiye  Ad  Dowlah,  thegrandsoa 
of  Alj  Verdy  Khao.  .       jtbs.year  before  this  fiital  battle, 
Senye  Ad  Dowiah  had  faesie^Eiyl  apd  taken  Furl  \^'^lIiam, 
ii^en  the  Eoglifli  garruon,  oMaaistiiig  >  of  one  huodjred  . 
^od  forty-^ix  oBmoas^  were  iaunttredTio  ^he  month  o^ 
June  under  a  burning  sky  in  a  chamber  called  the  black*; 
Jiale,  wMih  was  not  twenty  feet  8(]^ttare,  and  had  only 
Iw^  fiimaU  apertwres'  Ibr  the  admission  of  ^air.   Of  the 
one  handred  and  ibrty-six  miaerable  capiivea  who  were. 
Mked  up  in  tfaU.  suffocating  doflfeon,  only  twenty*tbrQe 
#erb  found  alive  the  next  morning.    This-  barbar^tus  act 
Afay  be  aaid  t6  have  laid  the  basis  of  the  -  Englii^  4onii-r 
Jiffii  in  Hindodstao;  as  it  fercibly  awakened  4he  senti- 
iSkeifits  of  sympathy  and  revenge  amongst  th^*  finglishi' 
^<H^  in  the  ^ttlement  at  Madrassi  and  made  the  go- 
yei[ii0ient  of  Fort  St.  George  resolve  to  make  war  on  the 
Ni^wab  of  Bengal ;  and  to  prosecute  it  with  aU  the  vigour 
y^\\  they  coi3d  at  that  time  exert*  ^  The  land  forces, 
whieh  were  employed  on  this  memorable  occasion)  ^oo^*> 
aiw^edof  900  European  soldiers  and  1500  sieapoysJ  With, 
this  iconparatiTely  insignificsaat  army  the  heroic  and  entcor-i 
piianif  Coion^  Cllve  laid  the  fouadation  of  the.  present 
iniglity  empire  of  the  English  in  the  East  .Indies. 
.  iBe^re  we  conclude  we  will  give  an  accowtt^f  the  end 
of  geraje  Ad  Dowhth,  the  last  independent  Mohammedan 
gdt^i^r  of  Bengal.  After  the  rout  oC  >  his  army  at 
FMi^  he -fled  towards  Moorriiudabad,  accompanied  by 
i^006*  n6rse;    These  however,  afterwards  deserted  him 
when  tn  his  utmost  need;  and  he  pursued  His  flight  ae- 
cohfpanied  by  two  or  three  women  to  Bogwangola.  -Here  , 
he  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  proceeded  up  the  nver;  ' 
^  but,  oa  his  arrival  opposite  to  R^emahel,  h^  and  his  wmeni^ 
'  toeing  oppressed  with  hunger,  sloptat  the  cell  of  a  Mohaipaiedew 
be^veiab,  named  Dana  Slid h,  and  requested  him  to  procure  thent 
fome  "food."  To  this  mau  Seriye  ad  Dowlab»  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,' had  offered  an  smront^  the  remembianee  of 
Vvliich  still  rankled  in  his  mind.* 

The  Derveish,  however,  disguised  his  feelings  under  the 
garb  of  courtesy  ;  and  ministered  to  the  present  wants 
oftheNuivab,  whilst  he  secretlj  communicjAted  the  inteUi-» 
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gence  to  liis  enemies,  by  \VFroni**tte  Was  apprelieTra^&d ; 
and  soon  after  deprived  of  his  life.    The  iNnwab  had  ^ 

Erevionslv  proposed,  if  they  could  be  induced  not  to  put  ' 
iu;^  to  deathy  to  retire  upon  a  small  peosiou  and  to  f^f»  , 

tfce  remfiinder  of  hi>  days  ill  privacy. 

*  *  VViif  ii  tlK  iciore  the  assassin  entercci  liis  apartment,  he  said, 
•'art  thou  come  to  kill  me?  What!  will  tlu-y  not  let  me  live 
in  obscurity  1'*  he  added,  **  no,  no,  it  caiiiiot  be!  I  inust  die,  to'  > 
alone  for  the  ruuKifT  of  Hussein  Cooly  Khan."    Time  was  not 
given  liiin  to  say  more.    Alter  the  assassin  had  inflicted  sei^ei*!'" 
MTouiids,  he  sunk  to  tbe  ground,  and  said^  ••Enftugh,  enough  !" 
Russeifi  Cooly,  thoii  art  revenged  1"  IiiHiiediately  afiter  Whiek  • 
hcyielded  aphis  sool  to  bia  fnakcr/'  . 

As  fhe  proirince  of  Bengal  nifty  at  preaevt  H^'  vtjgtirieii^ 
notwithstanding  the  immense  distawee  hy  urUofa  it  4b  eepa*- 
rated  from  this  ooontry,  asan-inlegnd  part^  of  the-BsltiiAi . . 
einpire,  #e  regard  this  work  ft8  a 'valmleiiiiMQdb^ 
.our  hi8toricaf8tore«   Totiiose  who  have  voaJMrnomt^ 
or  aire' going  to  reside  thiere,  it  .will  Jm  more  particii^ 

riv  interesting.   We  have  made  abme  eakMts  fhran  it, ' 
which  i#ill  '  t[fri[rt»ably«ot  be  destitute  or.atlina£ltOA:tO',4iief 
niOfe  general  reader;  and  which  will  abo  aerve  as  a  (fair 
ftpecittiefieftheability  with  which  Mr.  Profelsor  Stewart, 
hhs  mecated  hift  tnelal  undertakiog. 

Au^.  ili^Vot/age  fotmd  the  Worlds  in  ike  YemilWiy 
,  1804,  1805,  and  ieoa^  by  order  of  Atr  Imperial  Abje^ 

,  Alejcander  the  Firtty  m  board  thle  SUf^-  NadeMk  md 

*  Nevdi  under  the  eammand  of  Captea9^*JL  X  Vcn  Ktus^ 
-md^  of  the  Imperial  Namy.  dii'  2W  Vokmiesu 
Ti\m$kUed  from  the.  original:  Gersnim^  ,  Bjf  JSMeraf ' 

'  Btlgraie^'  Hoppner,  Esq,  London  f  Hftafraj)  ivolic' 
4to.  jgS.  les-  Od.  .      .      ^>  '  M  • 

'*  •  '       .  '       •  f 

«THiS  k  aworkofmofo.valiie  in  a  il«iiticiftl  aad'no* 
graphicsfl  than  in  a  Utfii:»ry  view*   Jt  contains  much  iiubr-  * 
mtition,  bf  Which  the  navigator  inay  profit,  bat  not  ae* 
niUheh  by  which  the  general  reader  ie  iikeljvto  be  amtised*' 
IM  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  m^an  to  eharac* 


This  is,  perhaps,  a  po!itary  instance  of  a  native  of  Ilinduostan  rxprelK 
sing  a  cotisciousnuss  ot  giiili  on  his  (Icath-bed.  Uc-iiiijr  ab>o|\\te  predt^stina- 
n»U£>,  tuey  lay  Uic  fault  to  latei  and,  alter  a  l;t  •  -pent  iu  every  SJ>ecies  of 
alrQcit  V ,  they  pass  their  la»t  inofnentt  hi  tranqaillity.  .  • 

"Chit.  Rev.  Vol.  4j  i^cctwi^c^r,  1S13.  Pp  ' 
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.terixe^  it  as  destitute  eyeq  of  entertaining  details  of  men 
%hd  manners  in  situations  but  little  frequented,  or  only  iir|i- 
Mii^t^jr  known.,  The  account  tvliich  the  autnor  I^9.gi^en 
xjt  fhe  manpm  and  liabits  of  t^e  natives  of  IJ^^kkhl^a,  oap 
w  the^'group'  of  islands  known  unS^r  the  panyie  ~oC  ^ 
TMarqiiezas,  contains  a  guod  deal  of  matter  to  interest  cii« 
'i^dsity.*bo|th  in  a  geographical,^  moral,  and  philosophic;^ 
, '  point  of  view.  It  places,  indeeid^  the  specimen  pf  our  spo- 
cios  which  that  island  presents,  in  a  light^  which  either  ^x- 
*<6ite8  our  disgust,  oT'm^kes  us  shudder  with  horror. Web^* 

Soldaracenotefimapnaiy,  but  of  real,  cannibals;  who 
evour  one  another  with  as  much  avidity  and  as  liitli^ 
pugnance  as  a  honjrry  Englishman  would  sit  (^wul  tp  feast 
on  a  siribin  of  beef.  '  .  . 

.  •  .Without  staying  to  give  aq^  account  of  the  prepacatioas 
'  iop  thift- voyage,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  undertaliiog,  W(s 
.sludl  only  remark  that  Captain  Kruseastern  sailed  lirdm 
Coeaatadt  on  the  7th  of  August,  liSOS,  widi  two'tships, 
called  the  iSPaderi^  «nd  Hhm-  Neva,  wbieh  had  been«luro- 
iidly  supplied,  wltfi  every  neoessarv  tor  a  voj^aj^  roundHi^' 
.'Woiid;\Oii^8dofMarck,  IsSir^  our  adventui^ous  int* 
irigalor  d^hied  Cape  Horrt,  four  weeks  allei^'hfs  dispiiVir 
'  ure  from  the  Isbnd  of  St.  Catharfne^son  the  coast  of  BHft* 
sil.  When  the  Nadeshda  arrived  off  ^'islaad'  df^  ^li^ka- 
Idwaon  the  7th  of  May,  Captain  Krusenstera  had  the 
satisfli^tiian  of  fifidll^  an  Englishman  on'  boardHie''*!?!^. 
canoe  whidi  put  off  from  the  shore  to  greet'  the  sliip. 
This  Engltthman,  whose  name  was  Roberts,  and  Who  had 
then  been  seven  years  upon  the  island,  .had  assumed  iH^ 
dfem  and*  appearance  of  one  of  the  islanders*  and  married 
ljtrelatk>n  oiPtbeKing  of  Nukahim^  Ife  offered  his  sei^- 
.vioes  to  Captain  Krosenstem  to  assist  in  supplying  his 
.wimtiiiapd  y^i^ing  hi^^  curiosity.  Ue,  at  thp  same  timft, 
warned  him'  against  a  Frepchman,*  who  had  also  been  a  vu« 
'  aidetit  iipoa  the  island  for  sevecol  yeiirs,'  and^  whpm 
Roberts  represented  as  an  implacable  ^emy^  who  bad 

«paffediiopain9to<defNrivohimofhiaU&«*      '    \    '  • 

.  f'Here  too,'  aays  lha.«utUor»  Mhe  ianate  hatred*  between  the 
jjPpsneh  aod  English  <  appeared.  Not  coufcnt  to  disturb  tfaie 
peace  of  the  wliole  civilized  world,  eve^  ,.t|ie  happiness  of  tbo 
lately  ciiscovereri  isl^odi?  of  this  ocean  must  feel  toe  infttience  of 
tlieir  odious  rivalship,  without  so  iiiurli  as  Kiiowin^'tbc;  ori&in.of 
it.  Howunfortnualt'  it  is,  tlial  al  such  a  dist  aire,  upon  jslaiids, 
the  ill h'sibit nuts  of  i\hich  are  as  yet  njiiirli  in  Ihrir  nian^ioi  s,  and 
whose  mode  of  life  is  still  horribly  criiel,  where  alone  the  neces- 
shy  of  self-prescrvatioii  oui^ht  to  haveimitiHl  two  cinl^zcd'  meiS, 
though  imli  the  globe  bad  becuioterposed  between  their .  aatiTC 
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couutries,  that  here/  I  say»  two  Europeaos  sbould,  liaUu  .amI 

Strive  after  each  other  s  luv  ! 

Our'anthor  appears  to  have  made  every  possible  effort 
durinij:  his  stay  at  Nukatiiwa  to  extins^uish  the  burning 
feud  between  these  two  desperate  rivals ;  and  they  wera 
once  induced  to  shake  hands  in  his  presence  in  token  of 
reconciliation  ;  but  the  Eni^lishman  does  not  seem  tQ 
liave  confided  in  the  sincerity  of  this  promised  amity. 

Cm^tauQ  Kr  usenstern^s  ship  was  scarcely  anchored^  when 

it 

*  was  surrounded  by  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
broii^lit  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  and  bananas,  for  sale.  The 
only  things  we  could  i^ive  them  in  exchange  were  pieces  of  old 
iron  hoops,  four  or  five  inches  long,  with  Which  I  had  supplied 
'bdHi  ships  for  this  purpose  while  we  lay  at  Cronstadt.    Such  a 
pfeoe  was  a^oaliy  the  price  of  five  cocoa-nuts  and  three  or  fdnr 
^oftie  'bread-iVuit;  bol  though  fhe^  seened  to  tet  a/Wyhigh 
vvIm  on  4fae9e»  axes  and  hateheta  frem  the  chief  objects  or  fheit 
wishes.  They  showed  a  ehiMisb  joy  on  teeeiffai^  eten  m  somll 
*  -piece  of  iron  hoop,  •  and  niiially  evinced  thek  satisfiiotiaB  by  a 
load  laugh,  displaying  tbeitr  newty  ao^aiii^  riches  with  an  air  olf 
triumph  to  their  l«M  lortuiiaie  eompanioos,  irho4lM»  n»irt>flfgie 
•hip.'  .'.  ;    •  .f  ,  , 

In  the  afternoon,  » .  t    «    »  . 

'  the  king  ^od  his  suite  came  od  board.  His  name  was  Tapega 
Kf  ttenowee.  He  was  a  very  strong,  well-made  mab,  wit^  a 
thick  and  extremely  fat  neck,  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of 
B<^e.  His  body  was  tatooed  with  a  dark  colour  approaching  to 
black,  so  completely,  that  it  even  extended  to  spots  on  his 
head,  from  which  the  hair  had  been  cut  away.  He  was  in  no- 
wise to  be  distinguished  from  the  lowest  of  his  subjects ;  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tschiabu,  entirely  uaked.  1  led  him 
to  niy  cabin,  and  gave  him  a  knife  and  a  piece  of  red  cloth 
about  twenty  ells  long,  which  he  immediately  bound  round  bis' 
Mm/   '  '"  ,  .  ti,.v 

1*  "Afte^  all  the  mm  had  left  the  ahip  mi  }gQn&  m  ^bftro^ 
Ihd  wimen,  tiiDHgh  thiqr  M  been-awimodiif 'iliirili|g'  iv^ 
hours,  did  not  desist  frfrm  their  importnilate  inviiatMNai'to 
ite  crew;  the  object  of  whl^  wai  tNimreased  in  a'  «i4hher 
Wo  signiBcoDt  to  be  misuiiderttoodw  CsptaSih  HmsolMtrii: 
«t  last  yielded  to  their  intfeatietf  to  be  tatenf*^4  IMML 
jH^  ihforxns  U8  that  a  ceHaih  tnalady  whidt  bujlf  MA 
'jiiicb  dreadfiil  lavages  in  aome  of.  the  other,  islands  id  thh 
'.Pacific  Oceaii  has  not*'  yet  ))een  introdueei  itatb  rf jufca* 
Jbiiwa.  It  appears  from  t1ie.ficoau[Bt  of  oui;  auAdr  thalt,t|]iu 
f^ustiog  conduct  of  the  fidr  sex  amongst]  tbe.  TS^)n;0yf^ 
iv.'»».:  .....   '  .    •  .      •  V.       ...  I,". (i 
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tra?  occasioned  less  by  thejr  own  vicious  propensities  |1){M^ 
.  by  the  avarice  of  their  hni;!)ancl«?  or  fathers, 
*  who  bciit  off  their  wives  an  1  (].inuht<  is  to  procure  small  pieces 
of  iron  «nd  other  trifles,  antl  in  ihe  murniug  were  seen  swim- 
luijig  ouUo  meet  them,  and  tukiug  posiiessiQa  of  the  treu^jiyijBS 
which  tliey  had  *  !-  ained.* 

*  At  aix  the  nexl  iijoruiii'j,'  says  Captaia  Kruseustern,  '  the 
$hip  was  again  surrounded  by  several  hundred  island/eprs 
with  tbqir  cocaa-nuts,  bananas^  avd  bread-fruit;  and  tlie 
wbo/e  royal'  family  did  not  fail  to  come  on  'board  \fy 

HU  majesty  of  Nakabiwa  was.  inexpressibly  delighted 
,  with  a  large  looking-glass  in  the  c&bin,  whither  he  procee'4- 
'  ed  without  del^y  whenever  he  came  on  board ;  and  toolc 
his  station  before  it  for  several  hours  to  the  no  small  an*, 
movance  of  the  captain.      *  .  » 

When  Captain  Krnsehstern  we^t  on  shore,  he  prbce^ed 
^  to  a  house  not  ht  horn  the  b^ach,  whero  the  \ing  was 
.waiting  to  receive  him  and  his  retinue. 
'  '  About  five  hundred  paces  fro;n  ibis  house,  the  king^  and^ 
who  is  at  the  same  time kis  step-father,  and  is  here  always  call- 
ed the  kind's  father,  came  to  meet  us.   He  was  an  old  man  of 
sevcnty-fiv<»  years  of  -ahq,  yet  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  health. 
His  eve  wus  very  brilliant,  and  the  features  of  his  countenance 
displayed  the  marks  of  an  intrepid  and  determined  character. 
He  was  one  ofthe  <ireatesl  wari^ors  of  Ijis  lime,  and  was  now 
suflcrini;  from  a  wouml  on  his  eye,  over  which  he  wore  a  band- 
iige.    In  his  humJ  iie  held  a  Ion??  stati,  with  which  he  endea- 
voured, but  ia  vain,  to  keep  bacii  the  crowd  tJiat  followed  close 
t):      ;ss.    He  to(»k  me      l!ie  hand,  sind  led  me  to  a  lon|^  nar- 
row uuilciiHg,  in  rtUich  tijt  kiiig'ij  iuotiii^^r,  and  ull  lus  rehuions  of 
ikLZ  ^ex,  were  seated  in  a  row,  and  appeared  to  be  expecting  us; 
and  we  bad  scarcely  entered  the  precincts  of  tbis'boildiug,  when 
•llie  faiug.tikAwifte  came  to  meet  us,  and  welcomed  us  with  mneh 
6oiiliarity  and  friendship.  The  people  here  stood  still-^  and 
separated  in  two  bodies,  the  .king's  duelling  being  tahbq.  I 
was  foroed  to  sit  down  in  the  middle  of  the  royal  ladies,  who 
all  examined  me  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  holding  my  liaud 
by  turns  clasped  withiu  I  heir's,  and  only  dropping  it  to  examine 
jp^'lotbes,  the  embroidery  of  my  unifoi  tn,  my  hat,  &c«  There 
a|jipeai-cd  so  much  frankness  in  all  their  countenances,  that  I 
WPS  in  the  {ilqhest  degree  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  and  pre- 
{»enu<id  tlitm  with  some  button:>,  knives,  seissar^.,  and  other  tri- 
fles, which  I  had  hrouglit  with  me;  but  they  did  not  appearto 
derive  that  pleasure  from  tlicui  which  I  had  expeeten,  and  they 
seemed  mucii  more  occupied  with  us  than  with  our  presents* 
Tht  nine's  dau;^htcr,  a  vounp:  ^voman  of  about  twenty-four  years 
of  a^e,  auU  iui^  daughlei-m-hiw,   who  seemed  a  few.  years 
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j^ciufeser,  were  both  of  remarkablv  ^ood  appe^ra(ice,  wl^icbfe^ 
Til  Europe  Would  Hot  hkvp  bj^eo  ifefiied.  iVy  were  wrapped  Jn 
11  yellow  8tttff/aDd  their  heads  unadorned^  except  by  their  |^l?idc 
\aaii  Wbteh  ^as  well  smeam^d  with  cocoa-out  oil,  and  wa^i  tied  ia 
it  bunch  at  the  top.  Thrii^  bodies,  which  were  not  entirely  co- 
'^rered  by  the  yellow  stoflT,  were  neither  coloured  noi  latooed; 
but  half  of  the  arm  und  hand  was  tatooed  black  and  ^ella% 
Which  gave  theto  the  appearance  of  short  gloves,  stich  as^o^ 
ladies  used  fbrnierly  to  wear/, 

The  natives  of  the  island  lent  every  poj^sible  assistance^ 
Iwscbrding  to  t!ie  author,  in  filling  the  water-casks,  and  in 
« swimming  'with  them  back  through  the  surf.'  \Nor 
woald  it,'  says  he,  /  without  their  hcjp  have  been  possible 
for  us  to  have  procured  more  than  one  boat-load  of  w^t^- 
in  a  day  ;  and  even  then  not  without  great  exertiont 
on  the  part  of  our  men^  and  the  risk  of  endangering;  their 
health;  / 

With  all  his  exertions  our  worthv  navigator  was  not 
successful  in  procuring  a  supply  of  hogs  at  Nukahiwft. 
*In  three  day  says  he, '  we  had  got  but  two,  of  which  one 
was  a  present  made  in  return  for  a  parrot^  and  the  other 
we  received  in  exchange  for  a  hatchet.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  our  author*s  journey 
jto  the  kiog;'8  house,  which  wad  about  a  ipile  from  the 
ijiore. 

'Tbe  %vay  thither  led  through  a  copse  of  cocoa  trees,  bread- 
fruit, and  birch-trees ;  the  grass  i^u  w  so  luxuriantly  that  it 
reached  to  our  knees,  and  incommoded  us  very  niucfi  as  we 
v^alkcd  ;  at  length  we  came  to  a  foot-path  where  wer»»  several 
marks  of  an  Otyheite  eublom,  not  very  tavourable  to  tl]e  eleaii- 
lincss  of  the  Nuk^hiwa  ptojile.  From  thence  a  liollow  way, 
filled  with  raia  wukji  up  to  out  ajiLles,  led  us  to  a  piilh,  which 
was  kept  with  the  greatest  cleanliness.  We  here  entered  a  ro» 
tpantic^  beaMtiful  country*  and  found  ouiselv^s  in  a  large  foreU 
that  seemed  to  reach  to  the  chain  of  mooatains  behind.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  trees  in  this  forest  were  apparently  about 
«evjenty  or  eighty  fe^t  high,  and  chiefly  cocoa  and  bread-fruit 
.tjreeSt  en  was  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  fruit  with  Wbieh 
they  were  all  loaded.  Several  winding  rivulets*  that  rushed 
witbvCon^iderable  noise  and  rapidity  from  the  mountains*  and 
«rhose  beds  of  4arge  broken  rocks  forbied  the  most  beautiful 
^iscades,  crossed  each  other  and  watered  tbe  habitations  of  the 
valley.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  habitations,  a  ntimbcr  of  plantft>t 
tions ol  lino  root  and  elotli-innlborry,  laid  out  in  great  order> 
aud  surrouuded  vMtii  «  mcji  t  iiclosure  of  white  staves,  hofe  the 
appearance  of  beloni:iii«^  I o  a  jit'opic  \sho  had  «dieHdv  carried 
Cultivation  to  a  oousjili  ruble  extent;  aud  these  deiiglitfui  pros- 
{Hi^  ajisM>ted  a  good  deui  m  removing  the  uupieasaut  sensations 
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He  txp«rieaced  upon  reflecting,,  tliat  we  wereamjdst  the  ^[yfj^U 
'lingt  ofoiiiiiibals,  capable  of  the  greateit  crimet^  and  who  cqiii>- 
mk  tlie  moat  timmtunil.«Gt»  without  Jicsitatioii,'  or  indeed,  wilit* 
out  peroeivkg  within  then*  tboae  calb  of  nature  to  which  even 
wiid.beiuitsar*  awake/  • 

.  Before  Captain  Kruaenatern  and  his  party  quitted  Aer 
Iring^ft  housei  where  thej  werei^fi^shed.witb^.  oocoa^millu 
Im  wu  Aown  the  grand-daughter  of  the  sovereign, »  ciiil4 
about  eight  or  ten  years  old)  i>ut  who  19  neverthdesseoiiai^ 
daiad  as  ^  £tua>  a  deity.'  This  deification  is  stated  to  be 
Ibe  privilege  of  ^  all  thie  children  and  grand-children  of  t|^» 
IpBjj^'s  fiupily.' 

■  To  in  enquiry  howloi^the  mothers  in  Nukahiwa.are 
mmi  tfli  .buckle  their  children^  the  author  was  told|, 
tJiat 

^  tgith  very  few  exceptions,  they  never  nurse  tlieir  own  children ; 
belt  an  soon  as  a  ehild  is  boai>  the  nearest  relations,  among, 
whom  a  dispute  generally  ensues  which  shall  be  its  foster-mo- 
ther«  take  the  infant  from  its  inother  and  carry  it  home  with 
them :  the  child  is  not  nourished  with  its  mother's  milk,  but  fed. 
upon  fruits  and  raw  {\sh.' 

This  mode  of  nutrition  appears  not  to  stunt  the  growth 
of  the  Nukahiwers^  for  the  men  are  said  to  be  of  a  colossal 

^  Every  fomily  has  its  separate  morcii,'  or  burial  place. 
Our  author,  under  the  guidance  of  Robert visited  one  of 
these  cemeteries,  wliich  is  'situated  on  the  top  of  n  pretly 
high  hill.' — Roberts  prevailed  on  Captain  Krusenstern  to 
fisit  hh  house,  which  ,  ' 

'was  quite  new  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  cocoa  trees. 
tJpon  one  side  ilowed  a  small  stream,  and  upon  the  other,  in  the 
middle  of  (I  rork,  was  a  spring  of  mineral  water.  We  all  seated 
ourselves  KHind  his  house  on  the  rotks  which  formed  the  banks 
of  the  rivulet,  and  refreshed  ourselves,  in  the  shade  of  the 
}o|t^  cocoa  trees  after  our  walk,  which,  owing  to  the  extreme 
beat,  had  greatly  fatigued  us.  About  twenty  of  the  islanders 
wese  biisira  throwing  down  eocoa*nnts  from'  t^  trees,  which 
others  cleared  of  the  husks,  and  broke  with '  great '  skilfulness. 
Tfaa  kenel  quieted' the  huogef  we  hf^n  to  feel, ."and  we 
uuenched  onr  thirst  with  the  fine  cold  milk,  which  was  eatremelv 
X^reshmg. 

*  *  Roberts's  wife,  a  pretty  young  woman  of  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  seetned  in  some  measure  to  have  departed  from  the  cus- 
tom of  her  country,'  and,''  io  our  opinion,  very  much  to  h^r  dd- 

vatjta^p  ;  for  she  Had  not  rubbed  her  body'  OVer  with  cocoa-oTl, 
which,  although  gives  great  Instre  to  tlie  akin,  producesa  very 
powerful smeU.' *  =    *^  • '  > 
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•  'Tfie  King  of  the  Nuk&hiwers  appears  to  be  possessed  of  - 
v^v  little  power.  "  "  *  '  '      "       "*    '  "  -  »  •  -'^nrf 

'••'rlie  king  is  not  to  he  distinguished  either  by  his  dress  or  hy^ 
his  ornaments  from  the  lowest  of  his  suhjects ;  they  laugh  at  Hi^*'  / 
orders,  and  shonld  he  venture  lo  strike  any  one,  he  nvould  itt- 

'  Yimbly'tneet  with  a  like  return/  •    •  -''^^''^i 

'9he  nobles  consist  only  of  the  king's  fkmilj ;  and  &ri$^ 

^  flMf  to  possess  little  authority  above  the  rest;   Thfe  Nuka-^  - 
Id^reirs  are  described  as  invariably  of  larce  stature,  well-^ 
made,  very  muscular,  with  great  regubrity  of  count($*f'' . 
,     dbtice,  but  with  eyes  destitute  of  animation  and  a  coonte*^ 
nance  indicating  apathy.    The  author  saw  no  instance^^ 
amongst  them,  of  personal  deforinity.      He  represents, 
tiito  as  highly  temperate ;  and  as  not  addicted,  like  many'  ' 
of  the  islanders  in  this  ocean,  to  exeessive  potations  of 
kava.   Their  natural  complexion  is  mentioBOT  as  ml  dil^ 
fering  viery  much  from  that  of  the  Europeans,  except  in' 
being  ^rather  more  yellow/    They  acquire,  howeirer|' 
'*.a  plack  appearance,*  ^  by  tatooing  their  bodiea 'verj)  ' 

*  much,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  dark  colour/  Tbemidior  * 
rspreaents  tbem  as  possessinig  <  the  most  conslaftt  heaUfa^* 
and*  (^ther  the  cause  or  the  eonsequeilcei)  as  being  ei^« 
tirely  ignorant  of  what  is  called  medicine.  '  '  ' 

Captain .  Krusenstern  does  not  bestow  wmA  PYtdie 

'on  the  personal  attractions  of  the  fUr  aex  in  Rttka* 
hiiya.  , 

' '  Their  form/  says  he,  *  is  any  thing  hut  beantifol ;  tbeir* 
person  is  generally  short,  andwifltottt  Ganiage»  and  tins  Is  Uie' 
case  even  with  girls  of  eiffhteei^;  their  gait  b  likewise  liwk^ 
ward,  and  unsteady,  and  their  lower  stpmaeh-  paitlcttlatIV'' 
large/     *  ' 

*  As  soon  as  a  Nufcabiwer  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  his' 
whole  body  is  tatooed ;  an  art  carried  to  much  greater  perftc^  ' 
tion  in  this  island  than  in  any  other;  as  they  paint  in  fact,  (hefr 
bodies  with  different  figures,  rubbing  a  pleasing  colour  into  the 
skin,  which  is  first  scratched  till  it  bleeds.  Biack  is  the  colour 
generally  used  for  th^  purpose,  which  after  some.tiine  takes  a 
bluish  tinge.*  "        '  *  . 

'  The  men  always  go  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
,  bandage  of  coarse  stuft*,   '  made  of  the  bark   of  the 
cloth -mulberry.  £i^nt|   which  they  wear  round,  theit* 
loins.'  '   *  ' 

Captain  Krusenstern  seems  to  describe  the  Nukahiwers 
as  wanting  the  benefit  of  any  thing  like  legal  redress  in 
cases  of  iojury  or  viole;ice,  as  the  chiefmagistrate,  or  king 
himself,  is  witliout  power.  Their  notions  of  justice  must 
foe  very  circumscribed  o.r  very  pervert^e,  as  stealing  is  not 
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esteiQined  criminal,  bilt,  on  the  ^Kmterjr^  as  imther  merUa*' 
rious,  except  in  those  who  evince  no  dexteritj  iii;tlie  artj 
'Adultery  is  oaly  a  crime  m  the  royal  family  ;  murder 
filone  is  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ;  not  by  the  king 
and  the  priests*  but  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
slain,  who  seek  revenge  and  will  baire  blood  for  blood.' 
The  nupliar  tie,  seems  to  hang  very  loose  on  the  ladiee 
of  Nukahiwa ;  who,  either  do- iiot  know  or  do  not  reapeCI^ 
thetelatiye  obligations  of  the  connobial  state. 
^  The  shockiog  conseqaences/  says  the  author,  '  of  this  bruta} 
mode  of  life  are  in  no  cases  so  Sfiparent^  as  in  tiie  indifference 
with  iihichy  during  a  femine^  a  Nukahiwer  will  murder  his  wife 
and  satiate  his  huni^er  with  her  flesii ;  sod  he  butchers Jiis  child 
and  devours  it  uilli  tfie  same  voracity.' 

*  A  very  important  member  of  \hv  rcyal  family  is  the  firC" 
milker:  his  duty  consists  partly  in  btiiiL;  .always  neur  tl»e  king's 
person  loexeculi  hin  orders- ;  but  the  busiiicss  v herein  liis  mas- 
ter generally  employs  hnw,  ib  of  a  nature  perfectly  tharacteristic 
o^  the  monarch  of  Nukahiwa.  On  quitting  his  house  for  any 
time,  his  firemaker  does  not  accompany  him,  but  must,  in  every 
aense,  represent  bis  person  with  the  queen,  who  hndci  in  him  % 
secured  husband  during  the  absence  of  the  iirst.  He  is  the 
gaardian  of  her  virtue,  and  his  rewSrd  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which  he  has  to  protect.' 

'  It  may  t^^Wy  be  iaisguied,*  eonfiaues  oar  author,  '  that  a 
people  who  find  pleasure  in  eating;  huaian  iesb»  will  fret^uentljr 
wage  war  with  their  neighbours  to  procure  some  'of  this  deli- 
caey»  although  there  should  be  no  other  sufficient  reason  for 
it;  and  in  their  art  of  war«  there  is  a  perfect  similarity  between 
the  character  of  these  savages,  and  of  wild  beasts..  'They  sel«e 
dom  meet  in  large  parties  in  the  field;  but  their  usual  mode 
of  warfare  is,  to  be  constantly  watching  for  and  secretly  seek- 
ing to  butcher  their  prey,  which  they  devour  on  the  spot.  He 
who  evinces  the  greatest  skill  in  these  arts,  who  can  lie  the 
longest ^on  his  belly  perfecliy  motionless,  who  can  Ireatlie  the 
lowest,  run  the  swiftest,  and  spring  with  llie  greatest  agility 
from  «.ne  precipice  to  another,  acquires  no  less  reputation 
aujong  liis  comrades  than  the  brave  auU  ])o\Nei  iiil  Mau-ha-u. 
In  all  these  attainments  the  Frenchman  part icuhnly  excelltd, 
aiiti  he  has  since  frequently  amused  us  with  a  relation  ul  liis  ex- 
ploits, aiicl  of  the  numbers  whom  he  liasslain,in  this  mode  of  war- 
fare ;  cntcri^ig  into  a  particular  detail  of  all  tiie  circumstances. 
But  he  assured  us^  and,  even  Roberts  bis  enemy  did  .him  the 
jaslice  to  acknowledj^,  that  he  hsd'  never  esiten  hpman  flesh,^ 
always  exchanging  his  victims  for  hogs/ 

The  ifoUowing  shows  how  iavourahle  the  inflaence  of 
superstition  occasional]}  is  in  a  rude  and  savage  state  of 
society  to  the  |>roductioD  of  ^ood;^  or  tire  preveniioii 
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evii.  One  of  the  vail ies  in  Nulmbtwa > is  caflled  H^mn/ 
the  warriors  of  which  are  denominated  TaijTihfi;  mean*' 
ing  warriors  of  tlie  great  ocean. 

*  With  llicse  Tiupihs  the  people  of  Tayo  Hoae/ (that  part 
of  the  islaud  near  which  oar  navigaff or  anchotbd,)  *  doDCt  Carry 
ba  mr>b^  sea;  bat  merely  by  land*  The  reason  is  singular 
aad  ikserTca  notice,  since,  it  proves,  that  althoagh  the  king  U 
hel44B  but  Httie  eonaidemtion^  very  much  respect  is  paid  uposi 
some  oecasionSj,  to  the  pen^ops  ol  the  royal  family;  a  circumT^ 
stauce  perhaps  arising  from  some  ancienf  superstition.    The  sdn  . 
of  Krttenowee  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  ibe  king  of  the  • 
Tai-pihs;  and  as  she  joined  her  husband  by  water,  the  sea 
.  which  divides  these  two  yallies  is  fahbu,  that  is  to  say,  must  . 
not  be  c  ontaminated  by  any  blood.    If  the  young  prince  should 
.  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  she  should  return  in  consequence 
to  her  parents,  the  war  which  v'm\  f!<>w  only  be  waged  by  land, 
would  again  commence  by  sea.    But  if  she  should  die  in  this 
valley,  au  everlasting  peace  would  ensue,  because  the  spirit 
of  this  royal  personage,  who  is  conbideied  as  etua,  a  deity. 
Would  hover  over  these  regions^  and  i^s  rest  njust  not  be  dis^^ 
turbed.' 

When  a  cessation  of  hoetiiities  is  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties  at  war,  the  event  is  indicated  by  planting  a 
branch  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree  on  the  top  ot  a  inouritain. 
There  is  one  occasion  in  which  hofitilities  are  inevitable 
among  them,  and  are  neither  to  be  prevented  by  the  inter-  • 
position  of  a  truce  nor  the  ^irit  of  an  etua.  - 

•  Wiietuver  one  of  the  chief  persons  dies,  three  hu- 
man bodies  must  be  sacrificed  to  hiin.  These  are  nev^r 
chosen  from  among  the  people  to  which  the  j)iiest  belonged; 
bat  must  be  taken  from  some  of  the  neighbours,  and  several 

•  can6es  are  iminedtately  dispatched  to  procure  them.   If  these 
ahoald  ikil  in  with  a  ealioe  too  weak  to  defend  itself;  having 

'  the  proper  nomb^r  ol  victims  on  board,  all 'hostilities  again 
cease,  aod  the  sea  ]8;tahbu  as  before';  bot  if  they  depot  sac- 

'  ceed  by.  sea,  they  land,  lark  among  the  rocka,  where' the  islanders- 
often  come  in  the  morning  to  catch  fish,  and  it  is  not  long  be^ 
fore  they  are  enabled  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice,  to  conciliate  XhA 
deity  with  the  spirit  of.  the  high  priest,  l^hese  are  notdevour*.. 
«d,  but  hung  up  oD>a  tree  until  the  flesh  falls  off  the  bonies. 
If  this  sacrince  is  not  obtained  the  first  day,  the  report  of  it 
spreads  abroad,  the  rights  of  retaliation  are  asserted,  and  the 
war  becomes  general ;  but  these  hostilities  are  seldom  of  long 
duration,  ns  the  uuniber  of  vittnns  necessary  to  he  sacrificed 
IS  but  sidjH,  During  our  stay  in  Tayo  Hoae,  a  similar  scene 
was  houri  V  expected,  the  liigh  pi  i(\st  lying  at  the  time  danger- 
ously ill,  t^xid  very  little  hopes  being  entertained  of  his  reco- 
ver^.' '     '  . 
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Trtie  strongest  rdigious  feelings  of  tliese  islanders,  if 
Such  cannibals  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  can  be 
allowed  to  have  any  religion,  a])pear  to  be  excited  by  that 
cereuionial  which  they  pracU^  under  ^he.  nan^  of 
talibu, 

*The  priests  only  can  itnpose  a  f;enc  rul  tahbn,  but  every  in- 
dividual has  a  M^ht  to  pronoiiiH  I'  one  upon  his  own  property  : 
tins  is  done  1»\  deciuriug,  if  1iij>  w»bb  be  to  prc^arve  a  breaii- 
fui!<,or  a  cocoa  tree,  a  house  or  a  plantation,  from  robbery 
;iu(l  »i<'sli urtion,  that  the  Npirlt  ot  his  father  or  of  some  king, 
or  iudectl  of  any  other  person,  reposes  in  this  tree,  or  house, 
ii'bicb  then  bears  the  name  of  the  person,  aud  uobodv  ventures 

attack  Itp  If  any  one  is  so  irreligious  as  to  break  through 
a  tabbo,  and  shonla  be  convleted  of  it;  he  i%  called  Kiktoo; 
and  the  Kikioos  am  always  the  first  to  be  devoured  by  the 
enemy,  af  least  they  believe- It  to  be  so^  nor  is  it  impossible  tfarit 
the  priests  tboiild  so  arrange  matters  as  that  this  really  happens* 
Xke  persons  of  the  royal  fiurily  and  of  tbe  priests  are  tabb«» 
and  the  Englishman  assured  me  that  he  was  so  likewise ;  anri 
yet  he  oAen  expressed  his  fear  of  being  taken  in  the  next  wa^ 
and* devoured.  In  all  probabiH^  he  was  at  first  considered  like 
'  every  otber  European,  as  Etna,  and  only  seven  years  acquaittir 
,auce  witli  him  had  worn  away  the  lustre  of  his  <hvinity.' 

The  marriages  in  Nukabiwa  are  said  to  be  very  unpro- 
ductive.   Roberts  assured  our  author  that  a  woman  had 
seldom  *  more  than  two  children,  and  very  often  none  at 
all.'    We  find  throughout  nature  one  species  of  animals 
preying  on  another.    We  see  life  causing  destruction ;  and 
destruction  prolonging,  or  renovating  life.    But,  except 
iq  cases  of  extraordinary  exigency,  which  are  exceptions 
to  general  rules,  we  do  not  see  animals  of  the  same  species 
.  devouring  each  other  with  that  sort  of  instinctive  avidity 
with  which  thev  feed  on  animals  of  other  species.  Wolves 
will  not  mangle  each  other  when  there  is  a  sfaeeafold  at 
hand  from  which  thev  can  satisfy  their  voracity,    but  our 
author  talks  of  the  Nukahiwers  as  if  they  devoured  one 
another  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  even  when  not  imme* 
dlately  under  the  influence  of  that  bun^r  which  operates 
upon  the  will  like  a  paroxysm  of  inaanit^.    Roberts  and 
the  Frenchman,  though  inveterate  enemies  to  each  other^ 
both  agreed  in  tbe  aceouol  which  they  save  of  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  Nukahiwers  to  sip  each  others  folohd;  and 
eat  each  others  flesh. 

*  The  very  fact,'  says  the  author,  '  of  Roberts  doing  his  enemy,' 
(the  Frenchman,)  *  the  justice  toallowthat  he  never  devoured  his 
prey,  but  alw  ays  H\cliari':e'i  it  for  hogs,  gives  the  clrrunistance 
agc^ater^dcgiee  of  probabiUty ;  aud  these  reporU  concur  witk^  < 
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feveral.  appearances  we  remarked  duriiiEour  stay  hete;  ^k^IIs 
Veiifj^  broiidit  every' da^*  for  sale, '  Tlidr  weapons  ar^  in* 
i^inmf  ^adkvki^d'  With'  huftiaii  bair,  and  human  1l>olie8  are  used  ^  .  '  . 
I^'brnattiettts  fn  all  their  household  fiiirnifore  :—circumsttinec/s 
%hidlr!ieave UhfortiMtitely,  ftp  donbl  bf  tne  ihhabftanfs  6f  Nnkt^ 
hiwa  being  cannibals/  '  /  ' 

Our  navigator  set  altil  on  the  18th  Of  May  from  thfs 
regjoir,  ivhere,  according  to  the  statement  in  this  work^ 
the  human  nature  seems  sunk  below  the  brute.  -  He  pro* 
te^fled  to 'the  Satidwich  islands^  where  he  hopeii  to  pro* 
cure  a  supply  of  provisions;  but  he  was  disappointed  in 
thjs  expectation.   One  of  the  caabes,  which  came  off  to 
.  the  ship  from  a  village  at  the  Southern  point  of  Owaihi^  ' 
contaiued  a  Targe,  hog,  which  Captain  iKrUsenstern  say^' 
that  he  had  d'esif ined  for  a  Sunoay.  dinner  for  his  crewt 
But  though  he  offiared  every  thin^  which  he.  had  at  bi« 
dis{»a8al  as  hatcliets,  knives^  and  acimps,  &c»  in  exchange 
for  this  yaluahk  .animal^  the*  possessor  refused  to  part 
with  it,  <  except  for  a  large  cloth  mantle  ca|Mible  of  co»  ,  ' 
'veriiig  him  from  head  to  foet,*  and  such  a  mantle  our 
navigator  had  not 'in  his  power  to  bestow.   Our  author 
.  here  notices  the  great  change  Which  a  short  period  has 
'  made  in  Ae  dreumstaaces  of  this  people,  as  a  fow  years 
there  was  hardly  any  thing  in  the  island  which  iron 
would  not  (Purchase.    But  ^  at  present  the  natives  of 
pwaihi  appeared  almost  to  despise  this  metal,  and  thef 
'  scarcely  deig^ned  to  look  upon  even  the  most  necessary 
tools»  Nothing  would  satisQ^  them  that  did  not  flatter 
their  Tanitv/  '  '     ^  .  . 

'  Our  author  remained  for  six  months' at  Japan;  but  his 
stay  at  that  island  was  only  a  kind  of  mitigated  imprison* 
ment,  and  of  course  he  had  not  been  able  to  tell  us  an^ 
thing  new  or  interesting  respecting  the  Japanese.  Their- 
jealousy  of  strangers' Ts  wettknown,  and  theii*  Russian 
visitors  on  this  oocasibn  had  sensible  experience  of  its  un« 
remitting  vigilance  and  suspicion. 

'  Tfae^  first  great  l^roof  of  tlieir  jealousy/  says  the  aatbor»  ' 
*  was  evinced  in  tbeir  taking  from  us'  all  our  powder  and  fire^ 
arms,  even  to  the  fowling  pieces  belonging  to  the  ofllcer»»  among 
wbith  wete  some  of  considerable  value ;  4nd  it  was  not  untu 
after  four  months  oonstsnt  eatreaties  aud  representations  that 
these  latter  w^  returned  to  them  in  order  to  be  cleaned»  thougis 
many  of  them  wei^  entirely  destroyed  by  the  time  they  were  re- 
stored. 

*    *    '  We  were  not  only  forbidden  to  go  on  shore,  but  not 
even  allowed  to  row  about  witliin  a  short  distance  ot  liie  ship, 
.|ipr  wai  it  until  alter  a  six  week's  negotiation  .tiMt  a  pUA«  .Wj|s  . 

•  I 
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I|mfitc4  «M,  at « tri^fiiff  Aliuioe,  m  a  walfc^  aad  drf^.^ly  in  em* 

sideration  of  the  pretended  . illness  of  the  ambassiidw  Thii  • 
place  was  dose  to  the  shore  in  a  confined  bay»  and  was  shut 
in  on  the  landside  by  a  high  wall  of  hambooa;  and  id 'hough  its 
whole  ien^h  did  not  exceed  aa  baodied  paces^  and  iU  width 
ad  Ibe  most  was  fortv,  there  were  two  watch  bouses  erected  hi 
its  immediate  vicinity.  One  single  tree,  but  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  adorned  this  promenade,  which  was  entirely  upon  a  rocky 
"round.  This  place  of  cour&e  con i<i  not  an.sv  fr  its  intended 
pin  |H>^p,  nor  was  it  ust'd  as  such  ;  but  U  was  oi  i^reat  advantage!  * 
for  oui  ;1^t I  onomical  observations,  which  the  Jap<ine^e  did  not 
in  any  way  attempt  to  disturb.  As  soon  as  nriy  buat  put  oC 
from  the  ship,  for  Kihatsch,  for  so  this  protntuuJe  was  called^, 
a  tici'l  (it  ten  or  fifteen  vessels  immediately  pi'.t  themselves  ii^j 
motion,  surrounding  the  boat  on  all  sides,  and  m  ibis  banie  niail*.^ 
ner  it  was  conducted  back  again/ 

When  the  ambassador  M.  de  Resanoff,  who  had  bee i| 
sent  out  by  the  Russian  government  on  board  the  Na-' 
deshda  with  valuable  presents,  &c.  for  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  w  as  permitted  to  land,  he  was  still  kept  in  a  state 
of  close  imprisonment  in  the  house,  which  was  appoiiitef|.^ 
fur  his  residtiice.  4 

*  I'he  house  was  situated  upon  a  neck  of  land  so  near  th^. 
sea,  that  on  the  south  and  east  sides  the  water  at  high  tide  camii: 
close  under  the  windows.  When  1  say  wiodowsj  indeed,  i  make  vi^i 
of  an  improper  expression;  for  this  word  can  scarcely  apply,.tQ.|(. 
square  space  about  a  foot  wide,  providM  with  a'  double  latt^cfB^ 
work^  and  which  therefore  admitted  but  very  little  light  intO( 
the  room.  A  high  bamboo  fence  surrounded  the  nn!i<  >!<  bulfc^  . 
ing,  not  only  towards  the  land»  but  even  on  the  sea*iace  in  spke 
tff  the  waves;  the  protection  of  which  the  Japanese  dii^.not 
seem  to  consider  sufficient.   Besides  these,  there  wer^  twb.r<im/ 
of  bamboo  canes  carried  from  the  door  down  to  the  sea,  as  far  - 
as  the  tide  ebbed  ;  in  order,  that  when  the  boats  came  from  the 
ships  they  might  only  land  between  these  eaues^  a  precau- 
tion which  seareely  could  ansurr  any  one  purpose.    A  larg^ 
gate  wi(b  double  locks  formed  the  entrance  from  tUe,water-!,^ 
side.' 

The  side  tow  ards  the  land  was  guarded  with  the  same 
unremitting  vigilaiice  as  tliat  towards  the  water.  As  all 
the  ship's  boats  stood  in  need  of  repairs.  Captain  Kru^ou- 
steru  requested  permission  to  have  them  hauled  upon 
sbor^.  X hon^h  tliis  favour  was  granted,  yet  the  space  al-  . 
lowed  for  this  purpose  was  ^  so  narrow  and  coniiued  that 
it  was  impossible  to  work  at  high  water.'  It  was  besides 
egtirely  ^  surrounded  with  bamboos,  and  two  boats  kept 
^ard  constantly  while  the  carpenters  were  at  work.' 

WheA  \^  ahip  aochond  in  the  haibour  of  f^^angasalur,^  * 
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im^tfH  Jjq>Mwaii.  laagifltratfs  oaUad  banjos^  oaoeHiMi. 

«  wlt^oiil  waidiigCoff  aokf  itetioo,walked«t«noemtoi  the  «alMa,^Mli 
,  se«tcd«  Ibewiielii^  on  Ik*  oarpet.  >  Tbeir  servants  placed  a  Ian- 
tem  rn  fvoat  «f  «Hoh  ol  ttie«,  with  a  little  box  containing  their 
nuiking  af>peratua^  and  a  vessel  with^  Cjotte   t«  light  their 
pipes,  a  vety  necessarjr  article  m  idoote^ueoce  of  the  small  atao 
«>f  the  latter,  which  are  emptied  in  four  or  five  whiffs/ 
The  Banjos  brought  along  with  them  the  director  oi 
*  the  YhMI\  factory,  with  two  captains  of  the  Dutch  ship^    ^  . 
tiiat  w6re  in  the  harboar,  ^  and  Baron  Pallast    all  ^ 
#hom  had  no  sooner  entered  the  cabin  than  the?  Were^ 
ccmltnanded  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  Banjos  in  the  mosV  - 
Humiliating  manner.   The  Banjos  did  not  ^condescend  to 
return  the  compUbents  of  the  m^/nheers  even  with  a  nod. 
When  the  Japtiinesc  are  accosted  by  their  superiors  they 
.  throw  themselves  fiat  upon  the  ground  touching  the  earth, 
with  their  heads,  and  crouching  backwards  and  forwar^i 
in  token  of  their  reverence.  • 

.  *  The  Dutch  would  find  great  difficulty  in  casting  themselv^ 
oii  tlie  ground,  owing  te  their  clothes^  and  the  pliability  6f  the.  ■ 
bt>dy  required  in  these  prostrations  cannot  be  expectecT  in  pcd-' 
pie  who  are  not  brought  up  to  it  ;  but  in  order  to  imitate  the 
Japanese  rnsto'n^  as  much  as  possible,  the  Dutrhnian  must  in- 
cline his  body  until  it  forms  nearly  the  figure  of  a  right  angle: 
and  what  is  much  more  difficult,  he  must  reraaui  in  this  position 
with  his  arms  extended  until  he  receives  permission  to  stand 
again  in  his  natural  posture^  which  is  not  till  after  a  lapse  of  some 
minutes. 

'There  must  likewise  be  a  difference  in  the  compliments  which 
the  Dutch  puy  la  Jcddo  from  those  which  we  saw  here ;  for  .* 
we  were  told  tliat  previous  to  going  there  all  persons  belonging 
to  ^e  embassies  receive  instractions  in  bowing.'  '  . 

*  In  tlie  winter  the  Japanese  wear  five  or  six  dresses  one  ov^r 
the  other ;  bat  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  in  a  cloth  dress, 
or  in  any  kind  of  furs,  although  the  weather  is  veiy  raw  in  the^ 
months  of  January  and  February.   It  is  singular  that  they  have 
no  notion  of  clothing  their  feet  f  their  stodiings,  which  cover  . 
only  half  of  their  |egs,  are  made 'of  woollen  stuffs  sewed  to- 
getner,  and  instead  of  shoes  they  merely  wear  soles  made  of 
straw,  whicli  fhey  fasten  to  the  great  toe  by  a  kind  of  loop;  and 
whirli,  as  their  floors  are  always  covered  with  wadded  mats»  they 
take  off  tlie  moment  they  enter  the  room.    The  upper  classes 
are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  want  of  better  shoes,  as  they  seldom 
walk,  and  sit  ihruughout  the  &i\y  with  their  feet  bent  under 
them  ;  but  the  podrer  sort,  who  constitute  perhaps  nine-teuths 
of  the  whole  p  opulation,  must  sufl'er  very  much  from  it  during 
the..^iute(  .  moutUd^   The  iapanese  e^po^e^  his  licad  in  ^  .simi* 
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Mst  pwrcteg  MVth  wMs  which  prevail  daring  the  whiter; 
nor  do  tbey  ever  ase,aii  mbtattii  in  nivjr  itatj^ri-.  The  b&lr 
is  rubbed  over  with  a  very  flirong  pdi|fililam«  by  which  it  ob- 
tains a  creat  polish*  and  is  fM  together  on  the  top  oC*  thi^liead, 
luid  made  to  terminate  fn  a  very  small  knot*  formiog^  erotiked 
.iioe  io  front  quite  close  to  the  forehead.  Tlie  toilet  of  a  Japa- 
nese roust  occupy  a  very  ( oosiderabie  time,  as  they  uot  only 
a^int  and  <  omb  their  hair,  bat  shave  their  heads  diiily ;  this 
latter  o|>eralion  they  never  perform  on  tlK-ir  beards,  but  ptuck 
out  the  liair  with  small  pincers,  that  it  aja>  uot  grow  a«;aio,  and 
these  and  a  cnelal  l«»oking-g'ifci>  oftupy  llie  cliief  place  io  tlie 
pocket-book  of  every  Japanese.  Tliey  eannot  be  denied  a  great 
cleanliness  of  perion,  ahhuui;]i  they  make  no  use  of  linen, 
without  which  we  have  no  notion  of  such  a  (quality;  but  thii, 
■s  far  as  we  saw,  appears  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  the  J|ip%- 
of  every  fittk/ 

Thn  ftotlior  remfkft tiiai  Ae  Japanese  do  not  'contitiito 
their  religions  or  national  feasts  fbr  many  swicessive  dajs, 
iwt  always  interpose  a  working;  day  between.  He  add%. 
Atbat  they  have  no  Sundays,  and  only  rei^  few  hoUdavs/' 

Among^st  the  presents,  which  the  amnassador  toc&'o^t 
for  the  emperor  of  Japan,  was  a  lafge  mirror,  whieii  tEna 
author  found  was  to  be  carried  by  hand  fo  Jeddo,  Vb^  eeat 
bf  the  imperial  government,  though  the  author  savs  ths^t  . 
it  would  '  require  at  least  sixty  men  to  relieve  each  other 
every  half  mile.'  But  he  was  told  that nothing  waip 
impossible  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,'  and  that  about  two 
years  before  a  live  elephant  had  been  carried  from  Naii- 
jasakv  to  Jeddo.  The  ambassador  himself  was  riot  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Jeddo ;  nor  to  purchase  any  tliifi^  ^ 
Ncjngnsaky.  But  the  ship  w  as  supplied  \wth  provision^ 
nnd  every  necessary  article  at  the  emperor's  expence; 
and  w  as  ordered  to  leave  the  Japanese  harbour  as  soon  .aa 
she  was  ready  for  sea.  As  the  ambassador  was  not  suft 
f^ red  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  g^overnment,  the  emperor 
had  sent  a  depulaiion  fo  treat  with  him,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  person  ot  thu  highest  rank,  according  to  the 
notions  of  rank  in  Japan;  for  he  nas perniiHaJ  to  see  the 
emperor  s  fed.  If  such  a  pi  ivilege  be  the  distinction  of 
the  higiiest  rank,  what  must  be  the  degradatiop  of  thm 
lowest  ? 

On  the  second  interview  which  the  Russian  ambassador 
had  with  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  Japanese  inftjestjr, 
•ome  docuDieuts  were  pu^  into  bis  lianas,  which  ^  OOQ^ 
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i^i^^ter  frMA  ^  bmperor  of  Riu8i%^iwm  |Jl:i<efi»edi'  * 
.Ttlia  ^asi  tbe  abtfobt*  an4  imtfiooMifttl  -temiMtimi  oMte ' 

aaw  advantages,  but  loBt  tha!l  of 'di(ft')|l0im(ltelokiSiy  v!A 

i>  ''Our  w^rthf  tiavigatbf  lM'th«  liattidtt^'oirTfaiignuatbp 
-ov'the  mh  April;  1805,  MdaftAr  ti»tiehihg  aithe  IdftM 

vTedSa^  and 'describing  the  Atnos,  whose  good  ^ju^liBes 

highfy  eomnienddi  be  proceeds  to  ihe  harbbUr  blT 
,9li)tet  atid  St.  Pau)^  in  Kamscliatka.  ^  ^'e  author  eives  a 
'depl6fiiM^  Account  bf  the  present  sfatb'  orKaDiscm^tKji^ 
Jind  suggests  varioits  means  for  Its  improvement.  '  f  liib- 
'thing  is  visible  here^^  says  the  authorii  ^  that  could  at  aOi 
persuade  anv  one  of  its  being  inhaUted  by  civilized  PCH^ 
pie*'  The  hafbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  jh^ul  is  said  not 
lo  be  enlivened  by  a  single  boat   The  Aores  are  stiewadl 
'  ^^i^  stinhing  ^ish,  the  possession  of  wUdi  is.ebntesliMby . 
m^i|iidsa4>f  hai^starvod.dogs.  ;  • .  r  (• 

.   *    <  It  is  perfectly  in  vain  thai  you  look  about»  upon  .luidR0g» 
for  even  ^Mie  welUbuilt  house;  in  vain  doss  the  eye  le^k  a  road 
^  even'  a  well-beaten  psth»  along  which  a  penon  mujf  nnslk  in 
safety  to  th^  town:  no  garden,  no  meadow,  no  plantation  jor  ' 
^b^losttre  of  any.  kind  indicative  of  the  least  cultivation.' 

The  author  says  that  the  climate  of  Kamschatka  is  npt 
'id  bad  as  is  commonly  represented,  and  that,  with  vigo- 
inofjs  and  judicious  cultivation,  the  soil  woiild  produce 
'every  thing  requisite  for  the  healthy  subsistei^oe  of  the 
Inhabitants.  The  excossjve  uae  of  spirituoua  liquors^ 
Avhich  f()nn  the  only  commodity,  of  whicli  there  seems  no 
.  defect  in  the  supply,  appears  to  be  highly  injurious  Jioth 
\q  the  health  and  indu^ry  of  the  resi&nts  in  thia.reaiote 
part  of  the  world.  According;  to  the  following  aoiBoiint 
of  the  author,  th^  seems  little  chance  of  any  spoed^ 
Edition  to  the  population  of  Kamschatka. 

*  At  St.  Peter  nnd  St.  Paul,  where  the  number  of  inhabitaotik 
tncludiug  the  military,  amOuntB  to  one  hondred  and  fifty  or  on|s 
hundred  and  eighty  persons^  there  are  not  fiye-and  twenty 
males.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  coinpany's  ships  and 
transports  winter  here,  and  the  number  of  men  isoAen  increased 
to  five  hundred,  while  on  the  other  hand,  tliut  of  the  women 
semains  always  the  sanic.  The  consequences  of  tliis  perni- 
cious di^propoitiun  are  unproductive  marriages,  and  a  total 
decline  ut  all  morals:  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more 
than  five  or  six  children  at  Kamschatka,  and  these  partly  bd- 
loi^td  |p  tht.  ofixc^ss,  and  partly  to  such  of  tiie  inhaiHtaots  as 
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The  nat  i  ve  KamsdMUkaiiiles,  iikaaliier  fiSKSoofi  imHrtn> 
*  mde  state  of  ejuslence,  bave  a  '^^^r^^^^^fi^^^QW't^  tfiiWtfci 
qiiritef  uMid.  the  amenta  of  the  Aaiericao  ooaqKuiiv  oiiu|  nH 
^  i>rff<V<iwr  to  tim  thisw^nesB  to  tbeir  proAfcibyiflrivH^ 
amffioieai  quantity  of  gin. io -deprive  tbtii  A^:4heiigl 
igbiee,  in  order  to  obtain  m  ratom  the  mkammwLHiiim 
in  vkich  tbej  have  perhaps  prociit^l9(fiiaiilSa#ftfliM 
BiMMi  tails  •      ^  '..I    »•  "^M ««f 

r  Ottr  author  pmecutes  his  voyage  fram.Kamscliiilliiaito 
iUaaav  aad  diBpoaes  of  hia  canpo  at  Canton  ;i  aud^lMini^  ml 
'shall  tp.ke  our  leave  of  him,  aner  nientioniug^  that  he  vfir 
tJiJCQed  tp.  Cronstadt  oa  the  19th  of  A|igi>fit«  ^Aer, ai]\  ajb- 
^i|ce  of  three  years  and  twelve^dav^^  ^i^^.^V^ 
Xqhz  voyage  he  did  not  lose  a  single  individiia][,beloi^i4i^ 
louiecrewof  theNadeshda.  , 

Art.  III. — An  Essai/  on  the  Siudt/  and  Composition 

*  Biography.     B,/  James  Field  Sianfieid.  Lon4oB> 

Gale,  1813, 8vo;  lOs.Cld.'      •  -    n  .  % 

*  ,  ...  .»..    •  i^*  ..  t 

•^Mr.  STANFIEIjD  appears  to  have  conneiVed  in  his 
Thind  an  ideal  of  biographical  excellenco,  which  it  w^tl  for* 
'  ever  bo  impossible  to  realize  in  practice.  Fie  has  deve^ 
loped  !;i8  thoughts  upon  th'^  snbject  with  much  dis- 
tinrti.ess  and  perspicuity;  and  many  of  his  remarks  wiUj 
be  found  to  be  hi-»hly  judiciojis,  and  eminently  usefnV, 
though  the  whole  plan,  which  he  has  nketched  for  the  at- 
tainment of  soniethin^i;  like  biojj^raphical  perfection,  mus^ 
be  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  human  diligence  or, 
ability  to  accomplisii.  The  ideal  of  any  art  will  always^ 
be  something  beyond  the  reach  of  the  genius  which  it  isf 
ihtended  to  stimulate;  but  he,  who  perpetually  contem-^ 
|riatet  a  model,  though  of  unattainable  excellence,  is  likel3i# 
to  nake  nearer  approaches  to  perfection,  than  anotberf» 
whose  notions  of  excellence  are  rather  below  than  above? 
the  boundary  of  practical  imitation.  In  the  productions 
of  intellect,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  morality,  it  is  aM 
fifays  right  to  propose  to  ourselves  some  point  of  attain-^ 
l^ent  be) on d  our  actual  powers;  that  we  inay  never  reSf^ 
mtisQed  with  a  vapid  mediocrity.  He  was  a  wise  teacher^ 
fRbd  fecdm'mended  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  himself,  to' 
^  imitation  of  his  disciples.    The  'statuaries  of  Aiti^'. 
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f Uitv  not  tbe  iwer^^f^i^rvil^  copyists  of  the  imperfect 
woraa  of  Uieir.pie(i^|Q8a9prS| .  but  placed  before  the  vision 
of  die  fl^ihd  the  jdobI.  beautiful  ana  lovely  forms  which  the 
Oinefttkm  exhiUte-;  aa4  these  thej  did  not  aspire  merely  to 
iMtfUte)  but  toaiiifMp.  •  The  same  process  will  apf^y  to 
tll»fmty4o  the  orator^  or  loUhe  author  of  any  speeiesoC 
Wmmty  -MPlxNHtaon.  The'  highest  excellence  wfiick  can 
ht '  o—eoiyed^  ought  to  be  the  objeot  of'  anient  desire  and 
mgifnmt'^fvlrmik.  We  suppose  some  idea  of  this  kind  to 
have  beei^  entertained  by  Mr.  Stanfield,  wh^  be  sttt  4fmm 
to  deltnliftte  a^ perfect  model  of  biographical  composHioii* ' 
The  following  is  the  account  which  the  author  gim  ni 
M«  nitrodaction  of  Ih^  origiiii  and  nature  of  ih^  mtitnlt 

mA.  '  ■  .  •  -  ^ 

•*     4        J*  *    L  *  ;        -         I  * 

'  la  pursuine  another  stoay— >that  of  the'  general  hnnan  xhlf 
rajCtar-^mncji  biogcapb^(^  reading  and  obs^vation  became  ne^ 
^tssafj^  aqd  in  prder  fociiitate  the  process^  and  tQ  arrange 
tets-and  prio€ipl^9»  tbe>.foiin  of  a  system  was  extracted  fron 
the  nature  of,  the  study  itself,  which,  irom  the  accomulatiou  of 
Dteali  analoiy  and  observation^  grew  every  day  more  applicable 
awl  eov^^bensive.  This  synopsis  was  seen  by  a  jiidiciott% 
but  partial  friend — ^ho,  alas !  has  not  been  spared  to  witness 
either  the  cenntreor  the  .approbation  its  compietion  may  draw* 
This  friend  thought  that  something  like  the  plan  befpre  him,  a 
little  more  extended  and  filled  up,  might  become  useful  to  the 
general  reader  of  biography ;  and  under  that  idea  the  attempt 
was  made,  which  has  terminated  in  the  present  Essay. 

*  In  entering  upon  tlie  studies  liaving  relation  to  a  design  so 
important,  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  biography,  as 
the  subject  had  been  generally  treated ;  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  disabilities  it  niighl  liave  laboured  under,  in  order  to 
consider  of  the  means  of  supplying  deficiencies,  or  of  su«jgest- 
ing  improvenunti.  For  this  purpose,  the  detrimental  or  dis- 
qualifying circumstances  have  been  examined,  as  titey  subsist 
in  the  constjttttion  of  the  subject  itself.  These  will  be  feund 
to  consist  in  the  wAnt  of  clearness  and  cemecfioa  ia  the  mat#> 
ffials ;  the  distance  .of  time  iiiterveniog  between  the  period  Qf 
writiiig  and  that  of  the  personage, whose  actions  are  to  be  le* 
corded ;  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaijiing  sufficient  and  genuinn 
inlbrnHition;  Pefideacies  are  also  fottnd  in  the'narntfsr;  wbem 
the  peisonaL  teqoisites  a^  preparatory  studies  are'wantitig;  or  ^ 
Wbm  theie  is  a  totid  absence  of  the  biographic  spirit;  ^  Disad- 
vantages may  be  a^in  considered,  as  influencing  the  actdal  cam^ 
fMtioH,  or  as  existing  in  the  union  of  the  author  withtbis  iub» 
ject;  such  as  may  arise  from  colpabie  partiality  or  resentment 
from  credulity  or  scepticism,  from  confused  in^od  cr  MXf 
.Cxectttion. 
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^  Startj^M'^  Essa^on  (he  StU(J^  and 


•  Having  cnuincnitpf!  and  riftuarifd  upon  the  disailraniageJ^ 
ofegrnpliy  has  encountered,  tlic  sipcond  part  will  consider  tliertf 
Sm^^ilierent  aspect ;  with  a  view  of  furntshinjj  airxiliarie^;  ti? 
friiimnim^  improvements.  The  essential  requisites  and  prelii 
"kiTinary  accjuirements  fVei^rde<l  as  of  hiirh  importance)  are  ih- 
slstect  on  and  di^cussed  at  some  leiij^fli ;  the  hioprapliic  spirit  K 
aficertained  and  i'x])ounHod^  aiwl  its  three-fold  influence,  in  the 
iubjec4,  the  writer,  and  the  stu(fent,  illustrated  by  obserrafion 
and  example;  the  impartiality  ntiich  should  direct  iuvesti^a- 
iwUf  and  the  moral  power  of  decision  i^ith  which  the  writer  is 
InTestcd,  arc  considered  and  discussed  a.s  the  sacred  duties  of 
hj*  btation;  ^nd,  lastly,  the  materials  of  which  biography  if 
(^fUi^QScd  are  distinctly  surveyed,  their  relations,  connections, 
and  arraugcnient ;  the  principles  by  which  they  are  animated^ , 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  togetlier  with  the 
auxiliary  matter  which  may  be  obtained  from  analogy  and  the 
knowledge  of  general  character. 

The  third  part  enters  upon  the  important  business  inf  actual 
con  position ;  upon  a  comprehensive  yet  detailed  view  of  fh4 
.order  and  process  of  the  work.  It  coniiders  the  expediency 
6f  introduction  aiul  preliminary  character  ;  and  passiug  tlirougli 
the  ditFerent  stages  of  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence;  ymjfh; 
nianhood,  and  declining  agf,  connects  the^  distinct  charactem- 
'tics  of  each  with  the  general  progiession  of  liie  whole.  Jn  n 
isecoud  division  of  this  part,  a  more  distinct  view  is  takeu 
the  human  character,  in  its  constitutional  disptisition,  and  it}  itf 
changes  apd  shiftings  from  tlic  influence  of  surrounding  eircuni- 
stances.  The  lieneificial  effects  resnlling  I9  the  study  and  de.- 
lineatiou  of  character,  from  a  more  cllicienl  application  of  coii^- 
piirison  or  parallels,  are  oflered  as  an  imi^rovemenf.  The  d'oo 
tnne  of  pursuits,  whether  directed  to  the  part ieuTar  points  oif 
distinct  profession,  or  more  coniprehensivr^  extended  to  qfy^ 
Jccts  of  gencml  advancement,  is  an  important  article  in  tli^ 
wcnce  of  uiiin  ;  the  consideration  of  which,  nud  a  chapter  on 
tlf  possib'lc  influehi  c  of  improved  biographical  sfudV  aud  coiu*' 
position,  conclude  the  design/-  ^  '^"^  ^  ' 
^  We  will  now  furnish  a  few  <q)eciTneti.^  Hf  the  irianncr  in 
which  Mr.  Stanfield  has  accomplished  hiJ^  laboriojK  nndor- 


*  *  In  remarking,'  says  the  autliM,  *  i||>oq  tlie  fMiiieution  of 
^jlpfa^ter  a*  presented  by  biograplicri*,  61  jis  4<iapkd  to  tin  <  \- 
.^inatiou  and  improvement  of  the  qlis^'rver^  it  is  upi  Inteudjjf} 
fip^^qe  tl^e  observati<?ii«  e,hher  the  pjclimlliary  ii^iniature 
^j  JL  (^iipeaccment,  pr  ljip  ffd^  portrait  at  the^ Vfj^ 

Vif  Uie  vJork.   Irhe  position  we  WoulH  wish  to  cstahlif^  tq^ 
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the  du^rf^r  slMwikl  aotf^lofR^  titomp^  IWiiosUo  tiht  «rt^^.or 
^)it.#tM^-|^i(iffr««  ^i^flllMr^t  pctuitf  of  W^tw^,  ill  the- 
W^^fnff^^ffMl'>^^  mQft  .  fmilm  llfc^  Ule  chiuracremtto, 
iik«Rej«,fiM  <0fMiMity  of  expression  wiist  ever  be  kep^  con^ 
spicuoiis  n^fi  pmloininHut.  Tlie  skiltulness  of  tli.e  f^eDenil  dc- 
si|<a  nvdy  eKcite  acinunitio|i»  an(i  the  curioiis  adiiptation  of  tlie 
parts  may  surprise  by  its  vccura^l^ ;  th6  reasoning  may  convince, 
a^d  the  retkctions  nay  instruct,  but  it  is  the  tTprcssion  of  cha- 

'   rftcUr,  onlv>  titat  can  uuite  us  to  the  suk^pct^  that  c^^ip^ej|^, 
om^  synipaliiy,  and  d\  our  application. 

•  In  biograpQical  productions,  the  character  is  not  dwelt 
upon  with  the  attention  and  warmth  its  importance  demands. 
The  character  is  all  in  alt.  Circumstances  and  occurrences 
may  a.s.si:>t,  modify,  and,  soiaetimes,  even  command.  But  it  is 
tlie  MAN  who  encouuters  and  makes  use  of  them;  and,  in  such 

\  coutiicls,  the  etiects  produced  are  esao|lj  according  to  the 
nature  and  efticiency  of  the  character.'  '  \ 

▼  Aocordin<>^  to  otir  notions,  though  original  temperameiii 
forms  the  iirst  nucleus  of  character,  subsequent  circum- 
ataaces,  which  are  continually,  but  often  imperceptiblyi 
depositing  their  concretions  around  it,  gradually  produce 
tfial  often  heterogeneous  mass  of  disposition  and  habits, 
which  constitute  individual  peculiarity.  Whea  Mr.  Stan* 
field  says  above,  that  Mhe  circumstances  and  occurrences 
tnay  assist,  modify/ &c.  but  that  ^the  effects  prodaced  ar^ 
exactly  according  to  the  nature  and  eiEciency  of  the  cha« 
racter,^  be  appears  to  give  to  the  individual  a  controul 
over  tb^  circumstances,  rather  than  to  the  circurostaocts 
ov?r  the  individual.  Nor  is  whal  he  says  in  this  plUce  ia 
fitwt  yumw  with  what  foUowtaSnr  pages  iamer  a%  . 
where  he  remarks  Ihet 

'  Thti;  cbaracteKt  of  Bwaeit^  in  gaiieral,  formed  by  the  gradbal 
'  operation  of  ocourrenoai  and  circumstances:  that  is,  by  tventt 
iind  situations.   The  natural  constitution  may  go  far  iu  origi* 
naJly  disposing  the  mind  to  receive  or  r^ect,  with  eagerness  or 
^  with  laxity,  certain  impressiMis ;  but  io  the  intereourse  itself 
-   ivith  immediate  objects,  we  must  seek  for  that  actual  power  bf 
which  the  character  is  formed,  developed,  and  expanded/ 
.  The  following  may  deserve  attention,  though  the  dic- 
tion is  occasionally  too  verbo^  and  lax ;  and  inaeed,  there 
is  a  want  of  compresaioA  aud  lorte^  iu  tlus^  end  iti  othor 
jparts  of  the  work.  ^  ^  ' 

'  Tbe  whole  range*  of  human  chan^:te/8  might,  iits  to  theur 
portance  aud  efficiency,  be  very  fairly  separateif  into  two  great 
divisions  ; — those,who»  courageous,  and  coI1ec;ted  in  themselves, 
earry  on  their  pur^ses  with  firqiDess  and  resolution  ;  and  those 
pIkeiB)  kqf  ^ir  the  ^r^ter  |KMrti9B,  fvho»  €9ii|lit|^dii»m^f  tiqioreiiiU 
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596  Slmfi^$:E^^ SM^  and 

^fc^ble,  or  pliant,  dare  not  embark  in  any  enterpnze  of  hazard  or 
cxertiop,  or,  whq  if  btiiuuluted  by  accident  ,  or  necessity,  to  .some 
temporary  adventure,  faint  under  the  fatigue  of  needful  p*rsev(;- 
Xaiu'p,  and  are  iotinii^al^d  by  the  very  a^pe4fance  of  ob^trucUon 
V^^augcr.         •        •      •    .  •  '      .    ■      T  *V  ' 

-     X^ere  is  also  a^otber  division  of  ebmcler^  ^bicb,  i^wfi^ 
il      not  passed  -wi^^tit  notice,  may.  bear  to  be  tbfl<&Un  Ob 
^Mi'SpBit  propriety^   This  divbtkni  procflods        tli^'  natttce 
^bl-llic.  iiitdil€Ctu)[f  |uid[  nonil  qiMlhic^  As  considered  siban; 
•and  from  a  contemplatkm  of  tbe  dissimilar,  (appeacancb 
.saatar, -arising  f^pfa  tMr  ^aepamte  iaflaeiicc;-  And  it  lieenij  tVe 
•Inoia  :frttin|;  to  offer  a  lew  obsemtiaqi  on  the  subject,  accora- 
4up4a  .tbts  dtstioction,  as-tbt  tara  ciassca  of  qnalities  have  bei^ 
mfa  oanfonqded;  and  sometimes^  the  eminent  professor  of  tlfee 
f»ae»  (by  the  notion  of  some  fanciftit.  analogy  of  the  severtl 
^^ers)  has  beep  sapposed,  from  a  necessary  aBsocIation,  to  fail 
jn  absolute  fruition  of  the  gifts  arid  faculties  of  the  other.  ■  ' 
'  But  though  we  have  some  illustrious  instances  of  this  happy 
union,  we  have  too  many  cases  "of  an  opposite  determiuation  to 
receive  an  hypotheticat  analogy  for  a  necessary  co-existing  es- 
tablishment.   The  intellectual  endowments  of  Cicero  were  of 
that  extended  and  exalted  sort,  as  few  amoDii;  the  sons  of  men 
bave  been  favoured  with  ;  yet,  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  these 
transcendent  powers,  his  moral  course  was  marked  by  weak- 
lies?,  ambition,  inconstancy,  and  an  insatiable,  and  even  criminal, 
lust  of  praise.     And  in  that  glor;^  and,  in  some  measure,  that 
hham^  bf  our  cotiritry  and  our  spcdies,  the  immortal  Bacon,  w2 
lunr^  'tll«  flagrant  example  6f  the'  frecpiettt' disunibh  of 

'«!lf  ttfMtakdispo^itk>n,  too  generaiiy  kthoWtt*  *la  n^*'*^ 
«  hare ;  anli  tdo«OlnriouS  itt'its  <totfMi6lien< 


iMttiiyiBg  repeHHaa  hare ;  anli  tdo«OlnriouS  itt'its  ^totfMliendi 
tm*  tiMnak*  msniftstM evidairt  distindtiton,  iioCkiii  m  niKlUi 
and'b  Hia  rasttlt  of  the  moral  and  tntellantual  sjyatem.' 
{  pafsnia^tbis.  study,  Ihera  h  an  adtantage,  which,  tl9>tt||ll 
I9^(#mii  da^  Somdhnesaecar ;  lind  that  is^hen,  what  U  tSSU 
ltd, an  Qrigina}-(awanlng  a  marked  and  distinot  character)  is  tbc 
inl^icetiaif.ohicrfatioB.  This  is  the  case  wlien  the  di^ippsition 
atid' conduct  appear  ooaaistent  a^tk  each  otlter  in  all  their*^  re^- 
lians  and  depeodencies When  a  complete  eon^ruity  k  observed 
m  air  their  leading  manners,  sentiments,  and  pursuits^!  when 
avary  assemblage  of  particulars  seems  appropriately  collected, 
and  all  the  separate  parts  have  relation  to  an  impressed  abd  sub- 
stantial distinctioir  of  the  character  as  a  w  liole,  shewing,  at  one 
view  the  conformation  of  the  features,  and  displaying  the  figure 
at  full  length — with  the  national  drapery,  serving,  by  the  flowing 
light  and  shade  of  its  folds>  rather  to.display  than  encumber  di4| 
original  proportion  of  the  form/  *  .  , 

*  The  author  truly  intimates,  that  the  state  of  social 
intercourse  in  modern  times,  is  very  unfavourable  te  strik? 
ipE  ormnalitj  of  character.  The  character  of  the  flwsi^is, 
4utim  iAto  an  iiisipid  ttoiforfiouty. 
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^tometimea  seen  in  Qie  diaracter  of  the  g(\,ra^  per^^  ^vS^ 
%re'nt  pei^ods,  tbojugbutlie  iiOiig^ail  item 

\  When  any  jpoirfttfi4.(ehaBge'  say/blir.  S^ti^M^ '  iii it« 
pip  i^prdcd  or  •todjad»fa4»Mi9ejbpiiI4«^aM 
'mi^if  4:(ftbe  clj^ctf^TrM  ^ands  at  that  precise  pe,riod,  shouM 
Ijltvjk^.  practice  rnUi  Mp^  fMrvfnili  a-dijitinct  IjgbjL 
i^fUPX^er  of  ext^na)  4rcttlii4tiU)ces  in  pipilucinjg.revolutioajiMM| 
.{yi^  apparently  fixed  charai9|ii|Ci>^Dd  by  this  review,  ^\90,  the 
yiiW  be  cleared,  for  observing  the. kinds  of  dispositions  that. ai:e 
by  t|)eir  constitution,  the  easiest,  or  most  dith cult,  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  and  succession  of  particular  objects,  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  objects  or  excitements^ 
jpresented  or  occurring  to  different  individuals,  will  not,  in  de- 
cree or  quality,  produce  the  same  effects.  Some  dispositions 
will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  this  exciting  power  before  they 
jpan  be  brought  into  that  state  or  condition,  which  in  others,  is 
elFectef]  by  a  smaller  proportion.  In  some  men  the  original  pre- 
poudenincy  of  character  is  so  firmly  established,  that,  like  th^ 
tjato  of  Utica,  they  prestmt  an  inflexible  vigour  of  resistance  te 
mijf  change  of  circumstance  or  condition.  And,  in  not  a  few 
vafps,  we  behold  the  Very  same  state  of  ctrcumstanpe^^s^nlllpliitcdy 
r^ver^iog^itlpe.  4:bari6tei»  men.  end-  preidiiollig^.  i4iiipiail> 
perkNis,  f!«ea  violent  efitefa  ef * the-.wmt  ofpotulmtn$iim9^ 
^tjl^nii  ijie  poasesslon  off  supreme  ttttlmrity  eiWrilailAiMipMh 

wV^Imn®?,  in  ^e  chmtBtm  >  of  the  ,mim^Mvmm%  mi 
Ro^t^rttifi;,;  ,ixuti  the  ^ffnctf  of  tM  immim^h.mf^ 

contrary  dire^on*  From  selfishness^  cruelty^  dissupiiietiiBVi^ 

n  pofU'/^cof  most  unprincipled  manners,  Augustus,  when 
ISH^IA  dominion;  yose  to  im  exahed  pitch  of  liheiiHtfi 

j||49^89^  c^pdoDr,;«n4  mu])ificence^.wl4|%^«acMiateii,k|f  K^m 
tpa];»ge  of  circumstances,  the  latter  emperpr,..  mm  acnaractef 
ennobied  by  t>penness,  temperance,  activity,  ana  a  heroic  vigQur« 
degenerated  into  a  course  of  conduct  and  propensities,  stained 
^y . pr^i^c^cei  di^solutaness^^  cruelty^  ^od.efteipiQate  ,«^tentft* 

'"'After  remarking  that  the  *  varied  character  of  Tiberius 
lyiU  ^ff9^d  another  opportunity  of  stu^j^ing  tiie  seemingly 

I ;  't,.r   '  .     .  '  ■"  » 

^    T^LoiM^s  has  many  masterly  sketches  of  this  disappointment  of  ex^ct»| 
^Di^  founded  on  coiidact  In  flfeaatiom  that  oocmred  bfliinra*  ..Tliis'ii 
nmong^t  many.—!-"  VitelHus  and  Vespasian  iMd  baenpio^onsuls  in  Africa  ( 
ihe  former  jrovcmed  with  moderation,  and  was  remembered  with  gratitude  ; 
th^  Utter  incurred  the  hatred  of  th^  Deople»   From  past  tranaacttons,  th« 
province  «ad  Uie  i^iVs  In  th«  iieig1mirh«od  fiMfMd  Iba  idea  af  wiMt  tb^y , 
Mdf^td  eicpect  nnder  the  rcIgn  of  itfthir  Df.lMi>  Inflate  ^anttmuMis 
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«C'^  ^^  'r     .     -    .   .  •  ; 

FotkergiWs  Essai/  on  the 

•  •    •    .  •     ,.;  '     ' .  ,  ,  - 

di^mnted  nmterMf  ofthe^  anomalies*  &c.  Mr.  Staiifield 
p>oc^^  as  IbHowt :     ^*  t  f  .  ;.{  r 

*  'M^bn  a  mpwkw  €>tt arke, tiwit  tha  sppciitegt  wiv  be tbf 

UvMMgate  ttace  tha^irfiaW  clmacter  back  laiM  •oust^tAt 
•jlf  stqib  ii  a-MHagaie  mvaMigafka  iitMied  1^  tbe  Ugbi^jif 
WMi<a|ierbaior,  agnii^  to  Mnm  tba  amah  swi  fan^tMa  pf  iba 
Hbataaler  ia  direct  i^rogfessioa  tb  Its  ai^lkbecL  undi^UM 
f>otH!ioa:-^aad,  ftoai  tbe  abtcmtions  aad  pHncipW  siiioed  m 
mdk  a  ptocesa^  tmky  to  pohe  the  ptobtematicti  appeamfaee  M 
bae  period,  by  a  proportional  esCiMita  aridi  tb«  acmd  aM  «le^ 
kaowledji^fdcoadacl.of  another.^  '  -  <K 

;  In  tbe  abate,  oiir  wortb|.  autlier  talks  if  it  w^ii^  fkh&nk 
itt  €a8V  to  resolve  that  curious  coittpoiind,  ^  the  Tchole  chc^ 
mcl^  into  its  elemaotaipr  ingredients^  and  tbeifi  to'^Kb6» 
flieQi  togaAei*  B|;aui|.  as  it  is  to  decompose  any  chcMitd 
jluhstfnocyahd  afterwards  restore  it  td  its  pristiii^ 
AsyniLetic  operation.  Che'iiiical  sulVstances  ar^  consli* 
Jpfed  of  ingredients  palpable  to  sense,  of  fixed  afBuitiea 
Md  idafuiita  f uantities ;  out,  thougb  individual  cbaracter 
pa  giioooipoiind,  the  constituent  parts  are  of  a  teas  tang|« 
Ue  luUAire,  find  not  so  readily  aacarlainad. 
.  As  wa  hum  ba&ur?  said,  tliere  are  many  good  kamarks  in 
flue  assa^ :  bill  aa«  whokiil  is  prolix  and  tedious.  Ia  tbis 
taspettjl  beaia  aclaia  laeenlUance  to  sonie  of  tbe  mrddaer 
.teioftbaGanaanliAeratL  Mr.  SUafieldlias  tbcTteeidea- 
ff  toaidlittofy  aaassaj  ;  hot  it  is  ah  essay  wbich  laiHwt 
.A  pretty  Urgk  sraldaiey  aad  ib  eTidantljr  an  elyduMte  pro* 
dnctioa.  ' 

Art.  IV".— jia  Essay  on  the  Pkifosophj/y  Stuifyj  imi'uSg^ 
^  '  qf^  Natural  History,  By  (^harles  follwrgiHf    London : 
i  White,  1813,,  13n|o,.SW.  :  .       /. .  .  , 


mT^aMaatiTaly  perused*  tbX  wi^k;  and  We  ^ 
trulji  say  liiaU^tlwr'fivst  santaacai»tbafii^^d^^  wiSt^'EB 
fciiM«  fiMB.Mimple      laa'  average^  merit /of  .t|^  ;^x^^ 
Tbattsentenra  is  as  followa.  ' 

'  ^^rrt^Ml  lbs  Bilora  of  human  ajkiilBQcaT  so  i^a^uai  ~are  the 
nnfeliWHyit  af  aMUfaipowcr*  aa  theiolimt  grout  JM4^  manbood ; 
aad,  b^'  laoh  ampereeplibla  digim  ave  all  ^  4ba  tiiibie  objects 
af  crebtioa  Iblly  pefceiired  by  anm^  tbit  be  i#  aot  so  forcibly 
^lOmbklisr  tbe  esquidtab^aty«  aUd  tbt  asKiatfe|Ul%  woddeiv^f 
tba^globe  arbiah  aa  Omnipot»Kt  BsiNOb  tbs  great  Afm* 
tUS  ofttlMaiaBrse,  batb  allotted  to  bini  fur  ao; io^Qtaace — as 

he  must  necessarily  have  been«  bad  it  pleated  tte  simwi  Almigly 
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Fhilasophjf  of  Naiuni  BUtorjf. 

Power  <o  drop  him  suddenly  upon  this  earth,  with  all  his  facul- 
ties about  hilB,  cl^r  and  undismajcff.'      ^      ,         r  ; 

The  above  sentence  is  to  our  mind.<*  rather  top  Xf^rtpl^ 
vague,  and  indeterminate;  atid ibis  we  f^c  will  founa 
the  ^lineral  character  of  this  'essay  oa  the  philosophy^ 
Btudyj  and  «se,  of  Natural  History.'  We  say  geneiil 
cjiaracter,  because  a  passage  may,  here  and  there,  be 
Jfound  which  is  certainly  better  than  the  rest;  and  in  wbich 
the  author  thinks  with  more  force  and  expresses  himself 
with  more  precision.  The  most  interesting  and,  indeed^ 
Ihe  only  interesting  part  of  the  performance  is  thatj 
Jn  which  Mr.  Folherffiil  has  givert  instances  of  the  instirtci 
tiv^  sagacity,  or,  perhaps,  he  would  father  wish  us  to  sayj 
menlttl  fltculties,'  of  diflferent  animals,  with  th^  lises  iii 
ite  genemUcai^  6f  being  of  som^  of  thofll^  which  art^  ri^ 
puted  the  mo^J  Doxious.  Many  of  these  instancll^  rfrfe  i ift 
Jdeed  commyH;  HiA  baVe  r^jpfei^dhi  6the)r 


Jno  m>jettiott  to  see  them  again,  xnougn  we  nave  onen  seen 

before-.  Wten        Fmfci^t^flr,  f«itiqiilH(itAg^ 
iScifo  dfkCorhl  bMb^y.  att^jpts  tapurstHe  k'tfdtn  bf 
physical  reatokiii  :r,  bS  Wn       b^^ild^feA  ih  tUd  hlVofi^ 

De  ia^  many  stepi)  pod,' tofhlMfc«A'|^ 
but,  as  he  proceeds  ili  a  fctode,  tli»fhA  iS  ^ef  mi  , 
«rn^n8i6ns%itoaKi»tulB*ft^         '"'"Z  '  "  ^ 

The  following  i^  a  piV^tty  fifif  SjJe«HW4  ^'^^^f^ 
gill's  capability  of  nnctaphysfcaf  f^dMMfi^.  AWlr^MW- 
ing-,  to  tise  his  own  word*,-  *^mply  pteiitir^M^  |ib 
cJls  Hbesnreat,  leadibg  faculties  of  th^  hthh^n  ttaniy  m 

TV  icnf,  or  tb^  power  of  tblitihn,  ^  scarceh^  b^  d*€hi^d  a 
^istirict  faculty;  if  its  exidtetice^wmh  H^d^^MIl^  tMiATcfi^ 
Hafis,  is  to  be  allowed  at  all ;  sldc^e  it  Mifeibt  atf  Iwl^fMMMiry 

•'  of  some  other  qnality  ^  i^'lMtU'*  iMdiii^  xHmtkr 
inlkrent  liiMtatioiisv  Wlkm^^ff^MMA  hy  dl4iiitaiila;  m 
•pm^ps,  in  tWne^  wot  eim  it^  nM^  lil  itiifctg 

fr^^U;  aof  faai  it  arcr  bet*  «Mi1^aMadl«  It  Hj^^ 

■  plain,  'thatttainiprtMioaiiMnValmdy^be  fti;^^ 

•  •r.att  ide4'pres<Qted  %p  itr  bdbae  a^  Uiip%  m.  ba  «filM  ivoi^ 
^cerain^it.  IliinHbMi  b  ailfieitik  to  coovince  us,  that  4be 

'^fSi^ulty  of  Mlieumi  if  it  be  <xie,  is  extfolneiy  {iuthed.  1  abMd 
''father  d^oc  it  at  llit  presidiagl  diVcctiDg,  regulating  poi^'er.of 
'  ibe'  ikiM^  wHiob,  ^diigh  not  able  to.  prevent  the  adimsiioiiu  lof 
'^tW^ressidtaH  ^*        i^iiM  ^imMm  fttdttigidMlto  ittph. 
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tion  towards  xhtm  when  r^f^Y^sd^  suppiiPf sing  it  tonaidiidMt 

mit  were  painful,  and  contiouing  it  towards  iboi^^  that  were 
llgreeable.  I  should  prefer  such  a  definition  tQ  one  that  eoidd 
9%nk  the  power  of  vhlitioh  equal  vvith  wbat^wif^j|piagiipi^.49..G9f^ 
atitute  free-will  \n  its  fullest  exteut.  '    '  *  *  ,  , 

'*  If  there  were  no  presiding,  or  regulatinjj,  power  over  the 
Blind  ;  to  what  a  state  of  confusion  and  chaos  would  it  be  re- 
"dvced !  bcin;^;  able  neither  to  resist  the  adujission  of  ideas,  nor  to 
arrange  and  govern  them  when  reciivcd,  it  would  be  in  a  state 
of  natural  and  terrible  instinitv  ;  nivriadi  of  ideal  forms  would 
jnoesiaDtly  rise  before  the  troubled  soul,  and  whirl  iu  madden- 
icig  groups,  in  ten  thonsand  strange  and  frightful  combinations^ 
till  alhiwas*  dark,  and  liorrible,  and  the  sleep  of  death  fell  upoa 
tbe  t)^ightfdMffec«r(  Wliy  sli^lkld  we  refuse  believe  that 
^qo  hatbftiMia  iifeveaivo-olieeli  for  sofeh  eiioniioiit  evitsi 
4>r  Vihy  should  wfli  oi^ect  lo  aMow  that  tlmt  ebeck  is  the  pow^ 

gttPQiui^t  ....  , ; 

^,  Tbe  aha?6  appe«ni<to  us  a  mere  jngon  of  cpntradietoiy 
kmestimifh  Th^anihor,  lmviii£  mt  very  properly  aud 
.j^l  <fhe  will  ffm  jaurcelv  be  ^^ened  m  diamict  ftcultj.* 
ud'thaA  it  hm^mm  *  been -dearly  defined/  proceecn 
'IfimaelCtOfdefineit  ^mih^pmUwgfdirectingy  redialing 
power  of,     mind,?  ^  ^  *  wd  he  ttiierrrerda  eontioifea  to 
^peak  of  i  t,  as  a  ^  preaidiei^.  or  rpgolating  power  ooor  the 
ja'mAy  i^ithoat  the  poMoanon  of  iHiidi,  according  to  ottr 
pbUosopiiioiil  aulbpr,  H  ^  would  he  in  a  state  of  naiurdl 
terrible  insanitj/  ;  myriads  of  ideal Jorms  would  incessantly  Wk 
iejore  ths  troubled  soul  and  whirl  in  maddening  ^roupsy 
&c.  &c.    Thas  we  see  tnat  the  author,  after  setting  <mt 
with  repreaentin^  the  will  as  a  sort  of  non-entity,  or  it 
]^l|^8t  not  '  a  distinct  fiiculty,*  embodies  it  into  a  kind  of 
individual,  personal  existence,  and  invests  it  with  a  very 
Jj^i^h,  i^nd  indeed  toyal  office,  in  which  it  presides  oxer  the 
jnind  itself^  keeps  the  very  key  of  the  sensory,  and  admits 
'  ideas  to  visit  it  in  what  order  and  combinations  it  jud^ 
^best,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  *  maddening  groups,^  which 
^^.would  otherwise  dance  over  the  brain  Uill  all  was  dark 
Mnd  horrible^  and  the  sleep  of  death  fell  upon  the  benighted 
.i$uJfererJ*     Our  readers  will,  we  believe,  by  this  time, 
<j,be  lufficientiy  convinced   of  our  author's  niarvelloua 
^meta  physical '  capabilitiea  without  calling  for  further 

'f  Our  author  is  not  only  a  great  metaphysician,  he  is 
9' also  a  tip-top  divine;  and  ventures  to  talk  on  the  hig^h 
/littbject  of  predestination,  on  which  subject  he  throws  full 
has  much  light  as  be  does  on  the  nature  of  mind;  which. 
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/  PhUosqphy  of  Naiural.ilistori/. 

After  having  mentioned,  in  one  part  tlus  essjay,  ^Utt 
immortal  part  of  man ,  which  ranks  him  xsoiih  the  ch^il^V^n  ^ 
iighty*  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  fiqd  I^t^i  aftecr 
wards  stating  this  immortal  part  of  npian  to  ,  .  » 
*  his  claims  to  a  superior  state  o(  existence,  aud  to  «t4»ri|al  lifes 
tiot  any  in^dlectuai  priociple  distiopt  (fom  the  pb^.sicttl  hcvk' 
ties  of  Whi)t  jjsiermed  miod»  wUich  I  believe/  sQy^lMr.  EotbciN 
^ttf  'be  coobWon  to  all  auimails  having  loconotioa^  aiMk  aof 

'  *  Wiffioj^t/^^        ii|an,  like  pur  aatbor,.  oa-aJevel'ifeiili 


^ah  aniiiom  hpiv^ng  loco-motion,'^  we  da  sot 
^^clcim^  I16 G^h  )]ifive.^tp  i|.8npanpr.  «Uit#>  <if  extslMioaf 
bj9^' bow  these  'cUfimSt  which  neire  no^disliiMt  '«»atenes, 
.'caP:  coQsuiute  tiii.  ^km^mtal  pi«rL\  A^chdmis  either  jM 
(Qr  un)u9t  Ofan.iiiUfM-ci«n'  we>flw  nothing;;  becaoafi 
we  do  hot  su[/pose  that  even  Mr.  Fothergill  miild  deefii 

Sip  a  title  to  unmoptality.  A  jufii>rfailB  Birppo^  Itright  to 
^  e  thing  claimed ;  but  who  ie.  eq  hardy  as  to  ima^riie 
^that  roan  can  have  a  jM  cimhn  t^  eternal  19ft?  Eternal 
life  IS  the  free  gift  of  iNPiNitB  goodness  ;  but  it  hsis 
nothing  to  do  with  a  cidini  of  rigfit ;  though  the  sante  - 
"goodness  may  append  the  enjoyment  to  certain  conditiotis 
of  obedience.  But,  though  we  fulfil  the  conditions  to 
which  the  enjoyment  of  any  gift  is  appended,  we  acquii'c 
no  right  to  the  tiling  itself,  independent  of  the  diyiqe 
.bounty  by  which  it  is  conferred.  «  '  ^ 

After  having  furnished  a  sample  or  two  of  Mr.  Fother* 
gill's  metaphysical  and  theological  lore,  we  will  now  pro- 
duce a  few  specimens  of  the  instances,  which  he  produces 
of  animal  instinct  or  intelligence,  which  constitute  the 
! most  pleasing  part  of  his  essay.  The  blowing  is  the  io- 
^stance  which  tne  author  borrows  from  Pantoppidan  of  the 
f^S^^\l  mofitt  sagaekms  quadruped  the  fo^ 

in .  ,  .         .   •  '  '     ^  <  *'  »     •  '  •  *  ■ 

1*  getting  rid  of  the  fleas  which  pfsterifdmat  certain  times  of  the 
year.    In  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  purpose,  this  craftj 
animal  collects  a  buncii  of  moss,  or  straw  $  and,  taking  it  hn  hn 
mouth,  be  gradually  backs  himself  into  tbe  water,  slowly  witd- 
*  ing  step  by  step,  deeper,  and  deeper  ttifl^  tavrdeii  tm  allDW  tiitoe 
"  for  the  fleAs  to  retlcc  from  the  ooldneav  end  aaplcasent  fteasatlen 
•ef  the  wateir»  on  to  the  warm  and  dry  parte  of  the  -body  ;*  tilF^^t 
leegth9.1mving.pasied  the  necic,  apd  being  taeaibled  ail  t6ga« 
'Ib^uppn  hb  head/ which  is  then  alone  above  the  sorJaee  of  ;3ie 
water,  he  fnadaally  ^mi^s  that  part  also»  leaviae  fab .  nose  eii|^ 
and  the  iMinch  in  his  montii»  dry ;  as  soon  as  he  has  disiCbyer^ 
.Aatiiis  numerous  little  enemies  have  retreated  into  the  tnp 
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mtatthe  water,  and  immedttteljr  riw  ofli;,MfVfin  in4i.«m 
ultini;  in  the  success  of  his  stratagem/      ,  .  % 

*  I  haw  always/  says  Mr.  Fothergill,  *  considered  the  iRo|- 
lowinc:  ciiriotis  foct  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  reasoning  raciil- 
ty,  tboufljh  in  no  Tery  extensive  degree,  iu  a  bca.utiful  little  biixl 
ivith  which  every  one  must  be  acquainted.  It  was  noticed  by 
Boltoo,  the  very  ingeoioiiSy  bi|t  v«rjf  itDfortuiiate».autl^of  o^.  the 
¥  Harmonia  Rvralis,"  - 

On  the  lOlh  of  May,  17G2,  I  observed  a  pair  of  goldfinches 
beginning  to  make  their  nest  iu  my  'garden  :  they  had  formed 
the  ground-work  with  moss,  grass,  &c.  as  nsual;  but,  on  my 
^'atteriiig  small  parcels  of  wool  in  differetat  parts  of  the  garden, 
tkty  in  ftfraat Matiira  ltflaffthl»  «ae  of  tSmr  own  ftuff»  and 
employed  tW  molt  irfltfifciifiU,  I  gm  tb€ai  eoltM,  on  whfieli 
they  rejeoted  the  Wool,  aai  panueaidad  irith  the  eotM'VdMb 
^dfd  day  I  supplied  Hieai  llith  ine  do«ii»  en  iMcb  the; 
fowook,  botb  the  Hwr>  nnd  MM  theftr  «erk  with  tfak  lait 
I  article.'" 

>  Theiiext«Ktoct,,whioh  weibfJUiiBnlii^ii 
dMir  finj»  M  the  Qlility  .of  (he  tendk ' 

' 'The  object  of  its  enttniee  is  to  destroy /jftlig^  hneeU  enl 
Worms  of  alnVost  every  genera  and  species^at  are  not  tooilety^ 
%bich  cross  its  bumble  petb  thrdogb  life.  And  ibe  manner  in 
Which  it  surprises  and  aecniesiU  prey  itpeeoUar  to  itself.  Havii^^ 
Iteen  and  tltatchful  eye,  and  a  steady^  piercing,  sight,  but  wi|b 
%tery  little  activity,  it  generally  steals  upon  its  victim  witb  suck 
•  *  alow  caution,  and  with  co  curious  a  gait,  that  the  sj>ectator  is 
OHeii  reminded  of  the  mannrr  of  a  spaniel,  or  pointer,  when  he 
has  first  scented  any  5ame,and  is  endeavouring  to  get  as  near  to 
it  as  possibhr— now  crouching  close  to  the  earth,  now  elevating 
and  advancing  the  head,  now  slowly  moving  one  leg,  and  then 
another,  till  it  has  approached  within  a  few  iiK-hes  of  its  prey; 
whea  its  fine  and  expressive  eye  seems  suddenly  to  lighten  up,  • 
and  dart  forth  glances  of  unusual  keenness,'  and  the  victim  is 
seized,  and  swallowed,  with  a  motion  so  quick,  that  tiie  eye  of 
a  spectator  can  scarcely  follow  it.  The  tongue  of  the  animal 
i»  the  instrument  which  is  naed  upon  tbia  onciisiee»  end  it  bM 
iftfiny  striking  peculiatilies,  being  modeiMly  4daiic4!:t> 
necompliib  the  puriMnaa  i&t  Irkkib.  it  M  inkeflMt .  It  ray 

Jong,  slondei^  and  aingArly  elnatic  (  end  is  c<^ered»  * 
jirly  attbe^|.iiithe*kHidof  ^nllnona*ii«%  to  nMOb'fll^  Ht:. 
y  0^,stptifif,  «l  elmely  adb«^|  end  it  tbeNkgr  i^eMAN 
.tncieni^Jy  seemed,  Bnt  tbe  most  eatrberdiaaty  ekeraeffef  n 
^jlp^^pmlioD  of  this  part  of  the  animal,  is  tb«  sitaatioo  6f  tbe 
t»flguc^  jknd  tbe  minner  in  winch  it  is  ixe4  ahd  opeinie^^  hi  t|fe 
||(^outh. 

'  Tbe  basia  of  the  tongue  oCftMnaon  timd  is  fixed  jirst  witb« 
> 4|e exlnpue tip «f  HMkMrnrjadv  «tod Ihit <s|«a lies h«i^ 
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/Mttii  w9lb  the  pdut  towafds  Ibe  tlMit^  nbtii;  bt  riltt  bi «  mi* 
wr  <|attt  dli^rtpit  lirM  wb«t  ftivf  eblMlMI  bi  otber 
Mnrf,  b«<  for  ai»i^|ftii<  ibal  IS  ^fbr^  9H^NM$  fnr,  by  tbb  IMd- 
Wglipitfb  oftbcrtongu^lbe^fbumty  Imd  «r  im  mo^  % 

itm,  and^ie  gintinM  muttei*  it  ibi*^tiite({  ti)),  an^iiMe^t  U 
V^ed  and  jerba4  .hfll*  tbelbroat  ill  a  woMbirfully  ra|iid  and  im- . 
f^cefptible  nmniier ;  aad  tl  !•  reftsetiabl^  to  conclude^  Ibal^'tfi* 
out  this  pecaltarforoiattoit^  ind  the  celerity  of  noveiAeiM  of 
ilirhicli  the  pari  h  dipab^  mll^  wiiig^  or  ^iiickljr  mnog  inHcts, 
would  e9ca|>e  the  stroke.  ' 

*  As  the  toad  frequently  preys  upon  bees  nnd  wasps,  who^ 
hXiii^H  are  to  be  dreaded,  the  npper  atnl  lower  i  nv  of  this  reptile  ' 
are  fnrrifsheH  wilh  two  prottvbenniccs,  between  wliicli  tlie  bee,  or 
Vfisp,  thiU  Inis  had  tlio  niistorlune  to  be  seized^  is  almost 

-  ittstantaneously  squeezed  tb  deatli,  in  orfJer  to  prevent 
itiy  dangerous  cO(»equettte9>  irOtt  Ibe  stiog,  m  the  act  of 
degliititioa.  '  ^ 

•  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  liie  part  which  th« 
ioadhst  to  act  in  the  creation,  in  res{)ect  to  its  prey,  than  that 

uniformly  refuses  to  eat  a  «lead  insect.  A  relative,  and  iiUA 
mate  friend  &t  mine,  ha^i  tried  tlie  otpetimeyt,  at  niuiiy  aud  va- 
rioas  times,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  could  nfver  succeed 
in  inducing;  orle  of  these  animals  to  strike  any  thing  that  had  not 
8ut!icient  life  to  enable  itto  move.  In  order  to  try  whether  it  ' 
wds  possible  for  hunger  to  conquer  this  aversion,  he  placed  a 
irigorous  toad  ia  a  large  garden  pot ;  and  having  counted  into 
ft  H  fJertain  uurober  ol' bees,  newly  killed,  covered  the  top  in  sucb 
t  m^tiiier  at  to  aclmft  sonie  little  Mr  and  light,  but  lotall v  to  ex-^ 
liltMte  snob  fmmt  ai  miM  KMy  for  tb«  iiud  to  feed  tipou. 
At  tbe  MplH^ion  sb  or  ftmti  dsiyt,  be  fbund  tbat  Mt  a  singU 
ta^bad  bean  t^orMbttdittoVvrflbstaliding  he  was  watt  awwatbal 
tbif  bMebt;t^^b«aalhre»  e^nitltnlea  a  irety  ftfovrile  speetes  of 

«/Vb«'ba«Mi.iaade  by  IMdb  aaiaogit  tb«  tribM  «f  btnM 
wbi<b  aonstitbte^hai^  IMi  ia'tinry  ^Malt  of  tiMcb  aajr  Mi^  ' 
wlio^llttikft^tba  tnmWai  to  flace     tameaad  bnogry^ani- 
wkl  <if  •'tbk .  i^ackp^aaiar  a  batibbrc^  aagr  ba  •piadiiy  a«ii& 

We  commend  Mn  jBathai|yift  fcf  lii»iriab-  tb  itehfr  tte 
itiidy  ofNatlii«Ji|iil4M*y  auMarvM^  lotbe  elueifiatidil^ 
tiittFcaiiaBis  muA^^  tftw  <flmwwlwnii»  ^  tbg  nHMkM^Mia 
^   goodneas  of  tbe  Deity.  We  bope  tbibi  tbe  next  work, 
iHiScli  be  pubMiHbR;  will''  nterit '  highdi"  isomnitHiAittoli  ^ 
Dlab  Mr  aritfcid  tmtiattWBl^  WUtperialtiistollferitovr  iitfbi 
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JIkt.  v.— ?V/n?rf^  ih  iheMorcOf  AJhania\  andot/ienparts 
Ti.  ofthr  Ottoman  Empire^  comprehending  a  general  De* 
1  !(cription  of  those  Countries ;  their  f*t4)^ctions j; .  th4 
V.  Manners^  Customs ^  and  Commerce  of  thi  Inhabitants  ; 
»i  a  Comparison  between  the  ancient  afti'  present  Utate.^qjf' 

Greece  ;  and  an  Historical  and  Geographical  description 
5  of  the  Ancient  Epirus.  By  T.  C^^oi/qifevilie^ '  J^L  JPi^ 
^  Member  of  the  Commission  of  Arts  and  Scitmcef^  ,Sf!Om 
^  Translated  from  the  French.  Alhffe  Plumpint% 

IVu^rated  with  Ehgimin^.     Lpfidoni  .CoUuna} 


I 


.THE  original  travels  of  M.  PovqiieYafe  himJitam 
(eep  for  BOineje^rsl^fiMre  the  f>uUie$  biift  woave>lM[# 
displeased  to  see  them  make  their  appeamwa  inwiftlM' 
clish  dress.  Nor  bavajthovaofenMlat  allin.the«tMiiMitiei|^ 
9om  theFreoeh  into  an  Englbh  garb?  for  Misa  PlpMiii^^ 
tte  haa  done  ample  justica  to  the  -work  nUii  aho  haaiiifrf 
4er{aken,  and  eaiefallj  preienned  te  faar*v0ftffifa  IM^ 
>vaned  embeUlshmenta  and  intemting  nahladoA'^dl^llRR 
o;;iginal.         ^  .  •  ^< 

Ponqueville,  inl798)  aocompanied  the  armaiMltf 
which  conveyed  Bonqmrte  and  his  amy  to  Egypt  '^He 
was  in  the  medical  department;  bat  hisheikh  woUldlnbt^ 
ajtbw  him  to.  continue  in  that  situation ;  and  he  obtaSitttt^ 
permission  to  quit  %]rpl  and  repair  to  Itslj;  Hatbift  |fi(^ 
piiAsage  on  board  a  tartan  of  Leghorn ;  but,  on  his  waj 
that  mace, .the  vessel,  in^whicl]  he. had  embarked, was 
tured  bjr  a  Barbaiy  corsair,  and,  after  seyeral  chaps^es  of  ^ 
destinarion,  carried  to  the  port  of  Navarin  in  the  Mor^; ' 

Pouqueville  and  his  companions  in  misfortune 
osdered  on  shore  and  presented  to  the  Bey.  -  •  ' 
'  >':We  found  him/  says  oar  ^mreller.  ^  'm  ttar  midst  tit  m  ^ 
4tsw»  tasleri  upon  a  sola  with  an  air  of «  gNat  }si|saoe  and  Mi' 
He  received  as  at  first  with  mncfa  austerity ;  but  *  iit'lfce  ^ 
sight  of  jtwotmnhs»  qaatsiiing  the  rsoiiiadfir  of  oarelfectty^nir'^ 
le4lUirte^gaa  toapsnaM  a  ifOKSi.eoai^lacHit  aspect;  A*'sesl- 
w^  paf^  >upoa  the  tpranl^  and'  tt|e  eianuaatieq  ef  thed^  dife»c4^ 
to  the  next  day/  ^  ,  •  •  ' 

But  Jhefore  the  next  day  dawnady  the  rapacity  of  the  Bey  ^ 
ivas  so  iar  awakened  that  he  e^f^red  th^  ciiamber  where  - 
Ktrfouqueville  was  adeep,  broke  the  seals  /vfhich  fa^d 
been  put  upon  the  tninksiand  appropriated  to  himself  aa  * 
myiiiy  eif  the  cm^ents  as  suited  his  indination.  Wbat  ea* 
eajMM  the  rapacity  of  the  Bey,  wad  afterwarda  aeiised  bjp 
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jHiAt  of  Tu9  counsellors;  and  our  author's  books  were  the 
only  article  which  did  npt  becoitoe  an  object  of  spoliation. 
W.  Pouqueville,  owing  to  the  respect  which  is  paid  in 
Turkey  to  ttie^nieilical  character,  was  not  kept  a  close 
prisoner,  but  had  .  g^p/ojfportunity  of  exploring  the  town 

and  neij;hl^i^(f{|i^(^i^  X4^ce  is.j|othu|g  reo^arkiibleiA.Uie 
iown. 

.  '  £very  house  has  .a  court  planted  wiLli  orange-trees  :  in  the 
nonth  of  December,  the  time  when  1  was  there,  they  were  load- 
ed'with  fruit/  '  Navariu  is  the  most  spacious  port  in  all  the 
Morea;  it  extends  from  the  present  town  to  Pylos,  or  Esky 
|i}aYarin  (Old  ,^^varia)  that  is  (o  say^^.for  .more  than  three 
leagues/  ■ .  '.. 

•After  remaining  e  week  at  Navarin,  our  author  and  his 
companions  were  dispatched  under  an  escort  to  Tripolitza 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Pasha.  The  Bey  furnished 
theai'with  horses  for  the  route.  M.  Pouqueville  has  ex- 
hibited a  very  good  picturesque  description  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed  ;  nor  have  the 'beauties  of  the 
landscape  been  at  ail  disfi^red  by  the  'pen  of  Miss  Plump- 
tee.  When  our  traveller  arrived  at  Tripolita^  he  Was 
pmented  to  Mhe  Pash;i,  or  Vizier,'  whose  name 
was  Mustapha^  and -who  now  commandied  ia 
^orea.  »,  .  •  '  '  ' 

•  He  was  surrounded  by  the  grandees  of  the  province,  and 
was  seated  upon  the  comer  of  his  sopha,  smoking  mechanically 
a  narguUtt,  or  Persian  pipe,  the  effluvia  of  which  be  seemed  to 
eiLtremely  grateful.  Being  awakened  as  if  from  a  profound 
iieivene,  he  invited  li^  to  sit  dow^  by  .his  drogmao^  whose  naoie ; 
Was. Caradpa.'    ,  -*  ,  *  ' 

.  After, a  few  fao-ief  intenro^tions  on  the  part  of  the  Mtis*  t 
tapha,  our  traveller  was  conducted.into  one  of  the  ^winfs 
Of  his  palace,  which  was  properly  the  harem,  but  a& 
hadto  wiVes,  it  was  then  unoccupied.    A  cli|amberMid. 
guards,*  says  the  author,  ^  were  assigned  ns,  with  a  Greek 
to  go  on  our  errands.' '  ♦  •  ♦  Our  author  spent  a  month 
in  this  state  of  confinement.    ^  The  seraglio  is  a  sort  of 
BUDurb  to  the  town,'  (of  Tripolitza)  ^  having  its  own  par- 
ticular walls  and  gates.'    Amongst  the  host  of  servants, ' 
with  which  M.  Pouqueville  says  that  the  palace  of  the  ' 
Pasha  was  encumbered,  were 

«  ^ofiee*makers,  furnisLers  of  pipes,  sherhet-makers,  confection- 
er§»  bathers,  taylors,  barbers,  huissiers  or  tchiaoux^  icholans^ 
oi^pwarf  pages  of  hit  highaesg,  bnllbons,  mosicians,  puppet* 
|lMW-n^9  ezhibiton  of  nuigic  bntems,*  wrestfeiip  coajuMrt;^  * 
dancerf^'in  iman^  wkd  lastly  the  d^elM  or  aeciitioDcr,  Ihn- 
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|}rfiy^r$  w^iucb  w^omJ^  ^WuUoos,  .ai^r  nrluc^  t^otkp'' ijd 
piMs  are^^irvi»q|    So oieUines  the  Yizier  niouptv , 'ob' ,Botve1>ack.' ! 

gjoes  to  partake  m  the  spectacle  of  the  dgena/ W' dl^^'  b^.' 
gives  public  audiences ;  then  he  ftclatniiteH  justice  hi  ^il^^j 
conclenins  one  to  the  bow-string,  anotfafer  to  the||allow»,  aiiotter'^ 
to  the  bastinado,  or  fidktljr^lbsolv^  IbT'he  utfita  afl*  powers* 
w|thiD  himself.    At  noon,  prayers  acain,  and  dittoer':  tt  ttojMf 
lit  the  afternoon  more  prayers,  the  military  parade,  and  miistc.t 
Iben  to  the  Selamlik,'  (the  apartments  of  the  men)  Mvhere  the  ■ 
fasha  re(  fives  visits,  or  is  refreshed  with  sherbet,  ami  ib  amused 
by  listening  to  a  narrator  who  recites  some  of  the  tales  froBi  the 
Arabian  Nischfs  Entertainments,  or  others  of  the  like  kind. 
Sometimes  the  buffoons  divert  him  with  their  grimaces,  or  the 
musicians  psalmodizc  some  ot  tIte  vorses  of  the  Koran.  AtsMii* 
set  prayers  a|L^un,  then  supper,  and  then  more  pipes;  in  anothej; 
how  aad  haif  the  Uut  oriscius.  after  wJiuab  the  lietfeat  is  SQUV^^ 
to  music/ 

On  the  reraovalof  Mustapha,  the  Pasba  of  the  Mor^a^ 
to  Lftpanto,  and  the  appointineut  of  a  Pasha  of  the  n^o^ 
•i Ahmet  as  his  siicce8M>r,  our  author  aiul  his  cof»pa(iioiis. 
is  adversity  were  taken  lirom  the  Harem  where  tbey  had 
been  hitherto  confined,  to  the  house  of  their  Greeti  acr- 
vant^  wbere  they  were  under  lea«  rfg«ti-aint  than  tk^y  bad 
kiHierto  experienced. 

'  ^  The  new  Ptisha  made  his  entry  into  Tri^olitza  preceded 
by  a  *  band  of  barbarous  music,'  and 

•  by  the  three  tails  the  emblem  of  his  poucr.  A  number  of  buf- 
ioous  clothied  in  garments  of  skin,  about  which,  as  well  as  about, 
their  caps,  hung  fox-taili  without  lu^jober,  commenced  the  pro- 
i;ession,  making  aU  sorts  of  ^rtaiaeas  tttul  Ibrowiug  their  bodiei 
into  straage  oeatMliofl^  tttteriog  ^^.tlie  same  timt  Iml  wkt?-, 
■MiieM  i»adiaaoidiaft«ii4gattiiiiM  tone ;  of  them  oirsM 
a'a^'  (an  AiablMi  tetmiiifiit  k^pwn  by  tbenuae  tiu)  CU^ 
Bte  drmifr)  ^  «pe9  wbWb  Im  played,  '  Tbty  mie  .tbeur^'^hofi^ 
praaii^l^p^  aad  99  daw«  upon  tlieir  knises^  tbey  threw  themv 
iflfret  ^afttheftiw^r  aaa  drove  the  lyocaef  before  them^ 

m  M^inMi  widior  tCmr  Wikfi  nhen  tim  i«ere  ai  fplk  &U 

iftU'  *  *  * 

'•fUHN^Ied  u]^f|iQQst  be9utiful  ^qrse  which  yeas  richly  capa* 
lulled  with  ^  skin       9  v%<t  deal  of  gold,  advanced 

l|gy^ly  witll  i^e^ried  ^epA»  endeavouring,  by  keeping  fast  bold 
be^r4*  tQ  restraiii  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  headj^ 
ta  whii^b  he  had  been  subject  ever  siAC»  m  e&tjr^oidil|^  frk^l^ 
he  had  leceived  some  ^eais  before/ 
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'  M.  Po^u^fllfe  and ,  lis  l^ompahi^h^  yi^e  $}um0Mf 
intp  |he  prenence  ofthenew  Pash^  not  long  after  bis  ar*» 
rival  ;  'l]Ie  appealed  touchicd  with  thfeir  situation,  and  ^re^ 
pojqLtecl,'  Scus  the  author,  ^  fit  several  differentjtimes, 


7npolitz<^  our  ^Ujthor's  descrjpUons  brancb  out 
19  .0e  most  i^lenistiiig  sppts^n  tbe  Morea;  but  ouc. 
l^^t^  -will  not  xMorniit  us ta.folWw.]|ini  in  his  topograplii^. 
<»^fbiai^        must  be  contof  li}d|WitK  a  aelQ^on  of  one 
o|C*^*o  #c«ne8.  Tlie  IbUoiroy  if  hi|  ;^faqilioa  ^ 
Ae  talley  of'  TrittoUtanu  <: 
f^QUiU  Rolno^orjlenale,  at  the  foot  of  which  standa  thei 
tM|^  df  Tri^UtK^t  (pleads  from       pl^  qf  AM^fti^  IB^ 
Jjlptildt  Boreal,  near  the  gulfo  of  the  AlpfeiMt  and  closet 
▼fiUl^v  t^.  the  wesL    The  northfcrn  extremity  of  the  valley  i% 
W4any>'and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  village  with  some  shepherds* 
hots*  and  the  inclosures  in  which^e  f^ks  are  secured  for  Hio, 
i^gkiL .  Ualf  a  league  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  a  convent 
of  women  which  w<ic>  destroyed  by  the  Albaniaus ;  and  near  thi# 
isUiel^ed  of  a  topocnt,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  va(k^ 
of  T^gea^    A  road  which,  leads  from  Tripplitza  to  Caritei^ 
crosses  the  torrent  a  league  and  a  half  from.t^e  convent,  after 
W|hif)^  by  passi^tg  a  smaller  torrent,  we  come  to  the  chapel  of 
Saipt  Mark.    The  rest  of  this  valley  presents  an  unequal  surface 
of  arid  rocks  and  slopes  covered  with  pines ;  but  very  few  villa- 
^  are  to  be  seen.    To  the  norHi  the  valley  is  bounded  by 
MoiUnt  Artemisius,  which  pteods  to  Strata  Kalilbey,  while 
]i^p^pt.Parthellius,  covered  with  forests,  borders  it  to  the  east 
fis  far  as  tlie  deftlc  of  Carvathi,  on  the  side  towards  Sparta ; 
l^Iouut  Boreas,  now  called  Chelmos,  forms  its  southern  conhue. 
Such  ait  tlic  bouatJsMrijes  of  this  superb  plain,  which  Pan,  th«. 
p^^tect6f  of  Teg^  ^  Arcadia,  woi^ld  stitl  fipd  not  destitute, 
ofchafi^s.  Tay|;et^8^         snmm^ts  are  covmd  with  snoiy^ 
ri^ng  ui,a  gyijanpd  to  tins  soHth^  boiu|dt,  on<!  <|f  the  most.ehari^^ 
i^^Vf^M  theVp?14*   Seve9l^-tw^  tillages  ^nd  fyirm  tcaV 
tffii  om  1^  pl^qt  or  suspendei}  npon  tbe  inountam  by  nhtdki 
it  ^oiyidiMl,  m  m^j^4     the  people  who  aw  tbe  l^t  ^ 
pmied  of  any  m  the  ^roft  Tk^^lfia^,  timm  t!9^  wib^ 
fp^\^  ^Qclei^tlf^  ImcM  of  tl|^  robust  rape  by  whom  it  w  oitfti- 
,   in^4  mm4  ^HXP     mftde.thf^  aM^  of  wealth  apd  deligl^t;,  ii 
ttoe  a4y^ge^  eoitfitenusM  hgr  the  yiet/t  «Pgf««e4 

Jki  tlie  government/ 
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licm'n  ^  ill  revive  jn  the  mind  at  the  plain  of  Mantiiiei$ 
Hilt,  what  was  (h^  site  of  Mantinea,  is  now  only  a  marstu' 
This  appears  to  have  been  formed  i>oin  obstructions  fn  the 
bed  of  the  river  Ophis,  'whose  waters  having  thus  been 
fcrced  over  theik*  tiatural  channel,  have  sta^ated  into 
gnmae.  M  n  a  wet  ^son  ^  cttini  af  MafttiiKBaare  mM§  • 
4«vekied  by  the  waters/  ' 

AOer  cfeseribinit  the  Ma'inotti  or  Mttno^y  who  still; 
exhibit  traits  of  the  kerdihood^  and  daring,  of  the  anclenC. 
Spartans,  ih)ni  ^Miooi  sortie  traee  their  desoont,  he  givea 
the  folio wing^  .acommt  of  a  difcrent  race  of  pedple 
Odlad  Caoovoudioies,  or  CacovOl^it,  ^  who  inhabit  the* 
iOCithern  extreibity  of  this  country  quite  to  Cape  I'ena- 
ytfg and  who'unite  the  eftost  burbarouis  pmpnteiti^  ividl' 
the  utmost  rigour  of  ceremonial  sanctity.  • ;  "  . 

*By  a  singularity  \s\\\c\\  is,  however*  not  imwTiifil  imnafc 
fitatesy  they  mingle  with  this  spirit  of  rapiae  some  of  the  moS: 
austere^  notions  with  respect  to  religion!   Their  fasts  are  toF 
rij^idly  observed,  that  they  wotild  not  even  violate  them  though* 
by  their  observance  their  lives  must  be  placed  in  imminent 
danger;    he  who  on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday  should  eat  any 
Ihini^  but  ve;Ejetables  boiled  in  water,  without  seasoning,  woi>ld 
be  immediately  shot.    This  great  point  of  religion  is  strongly 
inculcated  upon  them  by  tJieir  papas ;  at  the  same  time  that* 
these  priests,  instead  of  correcting  their  propensity  to  robbery* 
and  plunder,  are  the  very  people  who  excite  and  inflame  their 
imaginations  at  the  sight  of  an  European  flag,  and  who  teach 
them  to  take,  wherever  they  find  them,  the  things  of  which  they 
jne  destitute  themselves. 

*  A  Caeovouniote  may  be  dlstinguislied  at  the  very  first  glance. 
Unporfe  BlalDote.  The  ratter  is  well-made,  has  a  florid  comptes* 
iaa,  alid  a  tranquil  cast  of  coantenance  ':  the  'former  has  a  dark 
aad  iuspicloQB  eye,  and  is  squat  am}  stunted  like  the  plants  of 
his  eoantry :  he  has  a  withered  skiu,  *  and  an  expressmn  of 
countenance  Hliich  betrays  at  once  the  gloomy  assassin.  The 
Kane  of  voice  of  the  Mainote  Is  full  and  sonoroMs»  that  of  the 
Caeovouniote  is  hoarse  and  guttural.  The  one  wklks  with  a  brisk' 
nd  airy  step,  the  other  rushes  forward  like  a  wild  boar.  The 
Ma'tpote  attacks  with  fury  and  plunders  with  delight  the  Turk' 
whom  he  detests ;  the  Caeovouniote  has  bu^  one  enemy,  but 
that  enemy  is  the  whole  Ininiaii  race,  whom  in  hia  blind  fury  lie' 
would  gladly  tear  to  pieces  and  exlirpale/ 

What  the  author  says  of  the  modern  Greeks  arguea' 
them  at  present  very  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  indeed  the  iitness  for 
liberty   in   any  country  is  not  of  sudden  or  extempo- 

laiieous  growth*  The  desire  of  liberty  maj  be  auddooljr 
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t^xetled  ^  hut  the  qualifications,  which  arc  requisftd  -foff  the 
erf jojment,  and  above  all  for  the  retention,  can  bematui^d^ 
miiy  hy  rooral  and  intellectual  culture,  Which  itreqtiires  k 
aeries  of yeacs  to  accomplish.  Liberty  is,  hence, 'ofted 
list  and  vpmi,  add  woo-  and  lost  ' before  it  is  vpormanentijpt 
i^^aed  .  The  priiloipleitaelCibair  hardly  be  Expected  t» 
be  radically  fixed  in  any  country,  and  widely  rtorifl^ 
.tSfOughouttks  inhabitants  aad'lustttutaonS)  in  ii  sih|;te 
gMieration.  flow  then  can  we  eirpecl-aDythinr  like'V' 
capapty-for  thnRiost  valuable  of  all  human  posseanontr  tp^ 
•qUaf mpas'itfwei^.apoHitaneously,  without  anj  parevious^ 
fm^pmAtjkmy'  ura  cmn$ry  which  oaa  \meii  oppressed  hf 
asres  oT  despotism;* 'and  ftU  at  ^nce  the  deoasing  yoke. 
bi)th  of  ^tjrnai^mdihe  priest } 

Of  the  women,  the  author  sa^s,  that  the  models 
'.w4iicb  in$pif«4  A|Mlle6  and  Phidias  are  still  to  be  found  amonig 
them.   Tliey  are  generally  tall  and  finely  formed;  tiieireyes 
are  full  of  fire,  and  they  havif  a  beautifiil  moath  ornamented 
with  the  finest  teeth.    There  are,  however,  degrees  in  their' 
beauty,  though  all  in  general  may  be  called  handsome.  The* 
Spartan  woman  is  fair,  of  a  slender  make,  but  with  a  noble  air : 
the  women  of  Tay^etes  imve  the  carriage  of  Pallas  when  slip 
flourished  her  formidable  a^iiis  in  the  midst  of  a  battle.  The 
Messenian  woman  is  low  in  statui  i',  and  distinguished  for  her 
enfbonpoint  ;  she  has  regular  features,  large  blue  eyes,  and  long* 
black  hair.    The  Arcadian,  in  her  coarse  woollen  garment, 
scarcely  suffers  the  regularity  of  her  form  to  appear;  but  her 
countenance  is  expressive  of  great  purity  of  mind,  and  her 
smile  is  the  smile  of  innocence.    Chaste  as  daughters,  the  wo- 
Di^H  of  the  Morea  assume  as  wives  even  a  character  of  austerity. 
Rarely  after  the, death  ofa  husband  whom  she  loved  does  the 
wMowiever  think  of  eontractlog' a  new  engagement.  Support-' 
ing  Uh  with  difficulty,  depriv^  of  the  object  of  her  affeei 
ti£ia»  the  remainder  of  her  days  are  often  passed  in  weeping 
ker  loss.'  * 

fiarty-at least,  of  the  above,  is  probably  the  language' 
of^fictidn  rather  than  of  truth.  W#  cannot  form  any  yetjr 


.f^aace  is  of  the  gros^st  kind,  and  *  such  as  would^ 
not  he.  endured  among  us  but  from  the  yery  lowest  dregs 
ofthepeopleT  ^ 
The  fell  [owing  is  the  authorfji  aecouut  of  that  formida^ble , 
demon  laUedtM  EtAheye. 

•  ^  According  to  the  Greeks,  this  spirit  or' hivisible  power  is 
grieved  at  all  prosperity,  groans  at  success^  is  iadignant'  if  a 
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pkntiful  harvest,  or  at  the  fpcundity  of  the  flocks,  niuruiurs 
evenBgamst  Iledveu  loi  having  made  a  young  girl  plea^og  or 
irandsome.  Iq  coosequence  of  so  strange  a  superstition,  no  one 
tliiukg  of  congrataltaiiiij;  another  upon  having  hand  Mime  chil- 
dren, and  they  i  ;ut  fully  avoid  aduiiriugthe  heauty  of  a  neijjh- 
bour's  horse,  for  the  Evil-i  i/c  would  very  probably  at  the  tame 

«  instaotaiilct  the  children  with  a  leprosy,,  or  the  hors.es  i^iih 
fauMsen*  The  powtr  of  this  geaiui  etes  ext«a)^  \q  Ukjiig 
away  treasttM  of  every  kipd  from  those  by  whoita  tliey'are  .pM- 
'  iened.  If,  hmemi  k  compliaDenHiig  the  heauty  of  t)b6  diil* 
dicD  or  the  honet«  care  is  taken  lo  talk  of  garHc^  or  to  j^^,.|jbie 
efaam  is  brokco.  In  eonsequenee  of  this  prejudice^  Air.  oik 
cooilaody  sm  gaiUa  hmg  np  im  AlnMise  newly  hvili  that  the 

.  fiM^ye  way  be  kept  at  a  distance/ 

'iUiongst  the  signs  of  maledictioil  in  Ufa  aMong  ftbs  Greeks,  . 
the  niost  forcibie  is  tlie  holdifigtmt  the  five  fiageis  extended  all 
at  WDoe,  This  explains  a  pass^  in  the  Anwia  of  Terence,* 
wlme  ohieof  thacbaKacters  «ys,  using  the  aame  action,  £cce 
Hhi-donoqumque, — "I  give  thc<f  five."  ,  So  much «]Lception  is 
made  to  the  number  five,  that  nobody  thinks  even  of  le- 
pc^ring  the  wind  m  coaversatioa  loiikss  ao^oiapawed  with  fa 
apology/ 

The  author  assert?  that  tlie  plague  nf^ver  appear^^  at 
Constantinople  when  war  ptit«;  an  end  to  all  coinniunica- 

.  tion  with  Efffffl',  and  Ibat  it  k  fioi  m  contagMiifi  as  is 

supposed 

•  by  some  of  the  Franks  who  iTihabit  the  Levant.  If  it  hnd 
been  so/  says  he,  *  who  among  those  who  constituted  our  army 
of  the  East  covikl  have  escaped  falling  victims  to  it— what 
would  have  become  ot  our  cliiet  liinibeif  1  It  is  well  known  that 
he  one  day  v\i(ii  his  owii  hauch  raised  from  the  ground 
a  soldier  aljlieted  with  it  and  laid  huu  upon  his  bed,  yet 
no  symptoms  of  the  disease  ever  appeared  upon  hiliiself/  ♦  ^  ♦ 
M,  rouqueville  informs  that  the  medical  frat^nitj 
in  the  Tin  kisli  empire  is  principally  composed  of  a  Min- 
bfer  of  crafty  Italian  adventurers,  who  designate  themselves 
by  the  name  of  *  caloiatroi,  or  good  pht/sicittns,^  These 
good  physicians  are  represented  to  be  very  expert  in  peo- 
pling the  shades  below  ;  and  in  multiplying  the  numbera 
of  widows  and  orphans.  But  the  Turk,  merged  in  smiote?, 
in  apathy,  and  opium,  is  said  not  to  be  roused  from  his 
liabitual  indifference  by  the  lavages  of  tlieir  temerity 
or  ignorance.  He  r^ards  them  as  ^the  ministers  of 
Jate. 

*  Every  one  who  wears  a  hat,  whether  he  be  Turk,  Greek, 
Jew,  or  Armenian,  is  a  physician, — for  the  dress  is  all  in  all : 
but  the  Italians  are  iji  the  highest  repute.    Thus  tliese  people 

coiae  in  9wum  from  the  shores  of  the  Adhatic»  like  birds  of 
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into  a  country  abounding  with  ^^anie.    Struck  Vitli  tliis 
iftjigrationi  an  atiihnssador  of  Veniee  at  the  Ottoaian  Porte  once 
•>remurlied,  that  the  StTctn;  liepubiic  had  not  Imi  its  la^te  for  cru- 
sades, as  b^r.  means  of  its  pb)'sicians  it  carri)^4.ou  a,coi|siapf.  \rar 
Ugainst  tke  infidels.'  '  •     .         •  . 

•  "  It  appears  that  he,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  t^e  jl^- 
-vice  of  any  of  these  regular  practitioners  is  often  indebted 
'-'to  his  poverty  for  the  preservation  of  hi^  iiik   The  aulhor 
says,      "  '  '    *  '  r       ,      •  .  ; 

*  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  we!l  the  peasants  could 
manage  a  putrid  fever.    Some  glasses  of  generous  wine,  pomC'^ 
"  gradates,  and  limes,  are  the  things  usually  given  to  tlie  patient^ 
the  Moyi^d%lie«t'D€'in^  kept  )it'a '4fomibe'.*very  cautiously  : 

S^iese  me^jDs  I  have  koowp  a  patient  ^r^t«r -very  speedily* 
ave'  often  sefeii  Intisriiiitlent  fevers  subdued  eirfftfely  bf  A  toix- 
'  tOtVi  of  coffee  tintf  IettOil.jlu{ee,  ^t^^MH  ift  the  genenrir  Mwdy  for 
tfam  nl  'oVc^^hiS'fciAiiitrf.  The  propovtlm  aitf  Ihvee  quartm 
'  bPan'bmiiceiof  eofte  g^mid  very  fine,       avnte  of  tloBon* 
juice,  and  thM'of'mtcr.  The  mktare  to  be  dMMi^  wwm  a^d 
fasting.    Women  inoculate  Ibr  the  BlMdl-pbx ;  and  I  bane  jtot 
'  the  least  doobt  that  if  vaccination  were  iptmluced  in|5  :tlie 
.  eouotijt  it  WwU  be  adopted  eagerly.   For  sim^  dii|ifi^.  aa^ 
"  efiilepsy,  vapours,  or  ip^aiiity^  they  haive  lecqnne  ^y  to*e^« 

icnms  and  charois.'  .  ;  .  . 

^    Pfalebot00iy  appears  to  be,  at  ispsise/Qt,  TAi,rkev 
St  wi^i  toemfit^y  m  ^  iwf^^  in  the  i^^uids^tl^e 
^j^bers^  whose  ▼edition  it  is.  to  bl^  41a  imU'.^  to' 

*  sjiav.e.  '    '   .1 

The  author  says,  p.  205,  tliat  /  the  Timt^  hefjflr  «at 
tirds,'  ?^nd  th?tt  ^  the  Greeks  hold- tl|e»- Vfary  cheap.! 
:  The  lakef  .Styikiphalus  Orchom^np8|i^  j»l^  to  be 
r  <full  of  carp  and  other  fi^h.^n^Qrtby  the  §(ttention  of  natu- 
kl(l^Ul|t8.  The  Greeks  do  iu>t  fitt  l^tn,.  considei^ing  j^hei^ 
.4ipiinwholesQ.pe  food,  liable  to  create  leprosy;' 

to  U^e  Jester  |Bnd  o|  May,       Pouqueyil^  9^  ilb 
g^ioOB^^er^  UlfiHriiied  that  t(iey  l^ad  been  <  or^e^  j^o 

*  y^eoc^.  to  CU]Si\^tjiBC)plf|.'  We  j^hall  j^oi^'  hm^tfit^ 
t  ^o^WW  .witb  tturn  to  tluit  oupttfd^  j|i  we  ]pajre  ' 

«W»»PW!»dy  traveled  th|)|^  49  .<#er  conjxpa^iy. 
;  foie  we  conclude  this  article  we  must  again  remark, 

?!^4yipda|ki^ip^dle«^  thfiti^jd  tii^ji:ap  5^^. 

^uquepriU^  mm  mm  ifmg  i4g^tpjte  pf  injter^t. 
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Alit,  VI.  —  Memoirs  of  George  Fred,  Cooke^  Esq,  late 
of  the  Theatre  Royaly  Cavent  Garden.  By  iriltim 
jDrmlnp,  Esq,    Composed  prinripalh/  from  the  pmonel 

,  Knowledge  of  - the  Author^  and  from  the  Meuiuscript 
Journals  left  Mr,  Coolie^  comprismg  original  Anecdotes. 

'  ''Of  the  Theatneal  Contemporaries^  his  Opinions  on  'Wt-^ 
rwm  Dramatic  Writingij  Sfc,  2,  Vols*   Xjoadon;  Oolr 

*  buni)  1813,  price  2U.  / « 

THESE  volumes  exhibit  a  melanehoLj  pietiure  of  ge^^ 
Bius  bratificd  fay  drunkenness.  This  Tice  poor  Cooke 
carried  to  a  most  inordinate  defi;ree;  and  so  well  kqown 
to  the  public  was  this  £uiiag  in  the  character  of  ihi9  grcfRit 
aotor,  uiat  we  bare  no  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  an  iii« 
fiituatiMi  which  seized  its  unfortunate  victim  lik^,a'fien4;; 
aad  never  celaxed  its  grasp  till  it  brought  its  wnsftsbed 
olbj/Oei  unrespected  and  unregretted  to  the  ^ram  . 

George  Frederick  Cooke  was  born  ia  Westeiltttery  OBF 
the  17tb  of  /\pril,  1756.  Hia  fiilher,  who  was  iii  th& 
arnqr,  died  when  the  eabjeet  <»f  these  mesMfra  was  vevf 
young,  and  left  his  mother  in  very  straitened  cireum*' 
stances.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  went  with 
kn>  son  to  rende  at  Berwiek-upon-Tweed ;  at  which  place 
our  hero  received  a  school  educatioui  and  first  8«w  a  plat  * 
perfbrmed  by  a  part  of  the  Edinborfi^h  company*  This 
pky  was  the  Provoked  Husband,  or  the  Jouraejr  to  hoUff. 
dea;  and  the  first  dramatic  piece  which  he  rea^waa 
Venice  Preserved.  The  impression  which  the  perimrmf. 
anbe  of  the  Provoked  Husband  made  upon  young  Codke 
was  indelible ;  and  he  could  afterwards  think  ofnothing 
ebe  bat  plavs  and  playersi  When  he  was  thirteen  years 
^  of  age,  another  detachment  of  the  Edinburgh  company 
nUted  Berwick,  and  be  saw  enacted  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Alexander,  the  Wonder,  &c»  His  propensity  for  theatrie^ 
traaso  great,  that,  not  being  able  to  raise  money  to  gain 
admission  into  the  house,  he  was  content  to  watch  the 
back  door  of  the  theatre,  and  slip  in  unperoeived  if  he 
could. 

About  this  time  his  mother  seems  to  have  died ;  and  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  printer  at  Berwick.  This  OC' 
cupation  did  not,  it  seems,  at  all  suit  our  stage-struck 
hero ;  for  we  find  that  in  June,  1771,  he  makes  a  visit  to 
London;. and  in  the  November  following  he  embarks  for 
Holland;  but  for  wliat  purpose  is  not  mentioned,  and  ap- 
parauUy  x^t  .kuowu..   ii^T^tmiied  to  iieiwick  m  1172^ 
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Dtadt^'s  Memmn  of  G.  F.  Coakt^  t^c.  6iS 

aQd'iat^  summer  of  1773  a  stroUaag  party  visited  tbat 
piace ;  and  as  it.  se^^ips  that  this  company  was  ratfaey  hotter 
than  the  owlinary  class  of  itinerants^  younG:  Coql^Ke  di^ 
iiot  &il  in^a  constaatattendance  at  their  theatre ;  and  saw 
alLtfae  round  of  plays  .usuaUjr  performed^  as  LwTf  JEU^^d^ 
Hamletv&c.  &c«  / 

In  1774»>a^  the  a^e  of  elghteeni  we  again  find  pur  hero 
in  London;* and  during  this  visit  he  availed  himself ^i^f 
frequjent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the^p^rformance  of 
'  Foote,  Macklin,  Garrick,  and  Mrs.  BarrVv  and  doubtless^ 
'  fta^  l|is  early- passion  for  the  drama,  pixifited  iftetja  little 
ti^  the  attentive  study  of  those  great  proficients  in  the  ' 
Kisttionio  art.  In  his  study  of  Macklin's  Shyloek^.  Sic 
Aff€ipynndSi^Bsrt^nflJl,  Mr.  Cooke,  says  his  bsografjieiv^  ' 
^most'be  oensidered  as  Mactdin^s  legitimate  sncoessopto 
Ihe*eicelii8ieni  nf'all'compelitim.  In>iaga  \»  imltiAr 
h^tmAi^  C6el»'  first ''uide  Us  appearanod  en  a  pulriUe 
stage  as  -an 'actor ''at^  BMrtford^  in  the*  sprinr  >af  ITTW^ 
Hfe  part  iris  Dnmonts^in  ihe  trag^ody  of  Jine  Sholne. 
Coose  said,  when  sptMkin|f*6f  this  circnmstance,  that  ha' 
did  not  1reeolleell;hi9  gaining  any  applause  this,  his  Arst 
esij^r  bift*'t|ittt  Tiifiis  setsond,*  which  was  in  the  cKardiiBter 
of  Ensign  Bbdley  iii  the  West  IWdiaii,  be  excited  thi^  ap-  - 

{robation  of  the  motley  audielic^.  In.  the  siunmer  of 
777  he  joined  a'companjr  in  Hastings ;  ^nd  in  the^  spring 
of  the  year  1778  Cooke  ifiade  his  debui  in  London,  bu^ 
like  our  great  tragedian,  Mrs.  iSiddons,  at  first  only  to  ex-* 
perience  lUi^U  ct,  '  and,  like,  her,  to  return  at  a  future 
period,  and  he  the  great  a^tv^ction  of  the  theatre.' 

From  the  time  of  bis  fisst-  appearing  in  London,  Mr. 
Cooke  played,  on  various  occasions,  at  the  Haymarket; 
and  from  this  period  it  seems  that  he  prosecuted  the  cus- 
tomary Thespian  itinerancy;  improvin«^  his  tLilents,  ad- 
ding to  his  stock  of  professional  excelit^iice,  and  gradually 
becorainsf  a  t'av  ourite  wherever  he  appeared.  \\\  177ft  he 
Joiiitd  1  irther's  company  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  oit 
■  his  qnittin<;  them  we  lose  sight  of  hinx  tili  he^  again  pre* 
sents  hiiuBelf  to  our  notice  in  the  year  1781  to  1783,  dur^ 
ing  which  interval  he  appears  to  have  led  a  sort  of  desuU 
toiT  vagrant  life. 

In  1784  Mr.  Cooke  obtained  an  engagement  for  the 
Mawchcster  theatre,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  Phi- 
lotas  in  Murphy's  tragedy  of  the  Grecian  Daugliter. 
This  play  was  rendered  attractive  by  the  superior  acting 
of  Mrs.  Siddons;  for,  though  the  incidents  are  affecting, 
jet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  piece^  as  \  wholsj 
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A^ihW  and  hetvy  pdrformliVice.  Co6tte  ftVifkfi'd  *  ififtAy  dlfii' 
tulii^B  n>  encounter  at  Mbnche^t^i* ;  bat  bis  itApf^iof 'g^- 
Iiltl8  Burmdnntidd  them  Wt  aiVd  he  hec&ffiet()^*dlBiflil-#f 
that  weU-iflfclfAll^d  tWft.  From  Mtodtc^c^r  tr^  tiH^ 
bim  46  LalMNIster,  Pf^tdh,  tMi  JAmpm.  '  il«  Imd  tlo^ 
risen  to  very  hish  eBtimation  as  an  actor ;  alld'lMA  the 
fitt^eM  fes&tffjr  wBidi  W«9  girieto  h  th^  emn|;»adk  Which 
4^Itivo  j^uittfeas  treek;  Ob  UBte  ttf  Jtiiy^  1786. 
Ifr.  CMke  fAtkie  his  ftrst  at^MSltrftM!  lit t  Uttd  tdlljrM 
Cliliirt  Baldwin  to  lire.  ftdM»sVlMih€Ah>^h9fM(M^ 
h  tie  alctjoufit  WMdiMV.  Dtiiilap  g?Ve^^th^  greM'SM^ 
p6iA^e  of  tfib  English  stag^.    •  m        »>•!-  i-. 

^Mt«.  fiafah  SiddSns  is  theeliicrt'  ddM  of  Mr<9l^4lM^ 
hta  aad  dmraHliis  wifip»  whoai«*alwi^  spolMOf'MaasiliKt-, 
able  people^  and  good  pmt^iAtldl  tctots;  hot  arfco  certaioly 
xtinM  never  havi:  Seen  the'mbjecta  of  fiAbG  or  the  objects  of 
itiiqtiirv,  had  they  not  heen  the  ()areDt5  of  Sfllnh  Siddl>Bft  and 
,  Xi^tm.  Pbiiip  KemUf.  Misb  Sarah  Kdpblo  mnkd  Mr.  Sid. 
doQs,  then  a  pcfforoKer  Id  her  fWlbet's  t^MUpuii,  "tOBttury  to  the 
'  will  of  her  parents,  Who  did  XWy  thing. in  tM|  poarer  tb  pre- 
vent their  children  becoming  actors,  or  being  connected  with 
fhe  sta^p.  Mrs.  Siddons  first  jippcared  in  London  in  the  year 
1775,  on  the  25th  of  December,  (mc  did  not  know  that  the 
fhcatrcs  were  ever  permitted  to  he  o]>en  on  Christmas  d  iv  he- 
fore  Mr.  Dunlap  informed  ua),  under  tlie  rnanasement  of  Gar- 
rick.  She  l^la^td  Portia  in  the  Morcliant  of  Venire  Iwice, 
th^n  slihk  intd  comedy  of  the  modern  schoot,  walked  as  Vcnns 
in  a  jubilefe  processton,  and  at  tfie  end  of  the  season  %vas  dis- 
War^lVd.  After  |^liiying  in  some  of  the  lesser  provincial 
theatres,  Mrs.  Siddons  became  the  lieroine  of  Beth,  from 
vtltence  she  ivas  transplanted  to  London,  lier  powers  and  judg* 
aitent naturcd,  v^htre  she  shone  unrivalled/  r. 
rr&ieh  i6  Mr.  Dtmlap's  history  ot-  Mrs.  Siddons.  Mr. 
Xooke,  m  the  '  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  having^ 
been  .seventeen  years  a  player/  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Dublin  "in  die  yeai*  1791,  in  the  character  of 
Othello.  Mr.  Dunlap  says  that  he  took  possession  of  the 
Dublin  stage  without  a  struggle,  as  there  Was  no  compe- 
titor to  dispute  the  paHn  of  superiority.  And  here  he 
might  have  kept  possession  of  the  throne,  and  lived  in 
respectability  and  comfort ;  but  his  conduct  Mas  so  in- 
tractable, his  habits  so  fi  rogular,  and  his  cxce^es  so  fi  e- 
fj'uent,.  thnt^tiiey  dro^'e  him  from  the  stage.  For  after 
CTcposing  himself  in  a  drunken  rozc^  breaking  his  land- 
lady's iwni|ure^  and  other  otitrageoas  behaviour,  he 
toand  hhnself  tinvolved  in  fo  much  disgrace,  that,  in  a 

tp^despans       mibapp^  mail  enU^  ^  ^  f  fiviM 
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soldier  in  a  re^ment  which  was  ojci  the  eve  of  embf^rk^* 
tion  for  the  West  Indie$f  A  fit  of  sickness,  liowever, 
.preireiited  his  joining  the, regiment ;  and  he  rGiiuiiiied  till 
Ihe  year  1796  totally  lost,  till  he  wan  discovered  by  Mr.  ^ 
Maxwell,  manager  of  the  Portsmouth  tlieatre,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  theatre, 
procured  his  discharge,  and  sent  him  monej  to  pay  his 
way  to  Manchester.  But  this  wretched  victim  of  ebrie^ 
spent  the  money  with  his  usual  inconsideration,  and  vffA 
again  found* by  |iis  friend  jVfaxwell  at  Portan|0|ith  in  a 
^  $tete  of  the  most  abject  misery  and  distress*  By  this 
friend's  attention  and  kindness  he  was  recovered 
froifi  sipknesf ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  the  anohe^r 
managers, 

:  *  Mr.  Maxwell  paid  his  pauage  by  the  mail  to  JLQudoo,  and 
.sent  him  thither  with  just  money  enough  to  pay  his  expfnoev* 

At  London,  a  friend  was  appointed  to  receive  and  forwajrd  Uivi 
by  maif  to  Manchester  ;  but  notwif  bstanding  all  their  precau- 
lions,  he  did  not  reach  his  friend's  until  after  the  time  hf*  had 
appointed.  He  stopped  on  the  road,  between  London  and 
Manchebter,  lor  another  taste  of  his  beloved  madness,  while  the 
managers  had  to  disappoint  a  great  concourse  of  people,  Vvho 
.crowded  the  theatre  to  witness  his  return.  He,  liowever, 
safely  arrived,  and  played  Octavian  in  the  Mountaineers.  His 
re-appearance  was  greeted  by  a  numerous  audience  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause.'  .  ' 

Such  disgraceful  scenes  and  disgraceful  conduct  are 
continually  K  ciirring  throughout  these  volumes.  Cooke, 
after  tliis,  paid  a  second  visit  to  Dublin.  His  first  had 
ended  in  misery  and  disgrace;  and  his  biographer  tells  us 
that  his  second  'though  it  continued  longer  and  ended 
Lappil} ,  neither  improved  hiui  as  an  actor  nor  as  a  man.' 
Ireland  was  by  no  means  a  favourable  situation  for  a  man 
so  devoid  of  every  particle  of  discretion  as  George  Fred. 
Cooke.  Yet  he  had  his  moment?  of  reflection,  and  his 
intervals  of  regret.  This  is  evident  from  the  perusal  of 
his  journals,  which  testify  how  many  were  his  resolutions 
of  amendment;  and  how  many  and  how  lamentable  the 
failures  of  his  promised  perseverance  in  doing  right.  The 
Allowing  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  diahes  ouring  his 
•residence  in  Ireland. 

'  January  19,  I  dined  at  Kearney's  (a  public-house)  wliere 
I  remained  until  near  day-li«^ht  the  ne^t  niornuig.  The  society, 
if  J  may  profane  the  word,  with  w  hom  I  join  at  this  place  ii^ 
4is^ii«tin&r,  to  say  no  worae  of  it.  Soine  individuals  I  could 
wish  to  ielect,  and  the  time  we  might  be  together  would,  I 
^  ktikve,       ^oiii£dbi^/  ;  huUiAe|re  are  others  it  >i^>db  aie  tjyea 
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trs  think  of.  It  ihay  seem  sfnmpp  thtif  I  ffo  ndt  WithdmW  fh^ 
it.  Local  convenience,  and  tlie  foolish  habit  actors  pMsosI  '  of 
iinaccountablv  associatini?  with  oarli  other,  thoush  contra^T  to 
Iheir  jii(l£»mrnt,  must  he  uiy  plea  ;  liowcver,  I  make  my 

visits  rare,  and  shorten  their  (hiration.  As  llie  moniinsr  was  far 
edvanced  when  I  pot  home,  and  the  voici;  of  reason  drowned, 
I  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  until  near  tea  o'clock,  wbeu  i  urqt 
to  the  Couimercial  cotiee-hou!<e,  looked  over  the  papers,  br4?ak- 
(asted,  called  at  the  theatre,  dined  ut  tlie  t4vern,  reiBaiijed 
there  until  it  was  full  time  to  go  to  huoiiiess.  PIa\ed  **  Tl^e 
Stranger,"  for  the  ninth  time;  felt  weak  and  low,  and  in  the 
last  act  very  hoarse,  or  rather  a  failure  of  voice  fi  oni  tlir  preced- 
in^r  day  and  night's  inteniperauce.  ,  I  will  not  afTrout  myself 
with  any  reflections  uf)on  the  matter,  as  it  seems,  if  I  majjj  so 
express  mvself,  to  have  the  appearance  ot  aclf-hi/pocrisv.* 

Mr.  Dunlap  says,  *    *  \  '      't—^-  -iK; 

'  thai  lliis  j"urnal  has  more  the  air  of  confessions,  tluiu  dny  of 
Jiis  other  diaries ;  he  records  the  hours  spent  in  drunkenness, 
.and  recurs  to  retlcclioui  on  the  weakness  of  his  conduct,  mak-  ' 
ring  a  disgusting  medley  of  vilenessand  moralizing.' 

'The  subsequent  are  the  redections  of  our  sober-minded 
hero,  oil  inceliii^a  clergyuiaii  in  a  state  of  intoxicati(>ci 
during  his  stay  at  Buxton.  j  / 

'  *  1  returned  to  Fairtield — called  at  the  Bull's  Head,  and 
drank  some  brandy  and  water.  Among  some  other  persons 
there,  wa:>  a  certain  clergyman,  who  i>  said  to  be  a  man  of  lite- 
rature and  abilities :  certain  he  writes,  A*  M.  ^fter,,bi&  uanie. 
He  was  dirty,  drunk,  ^nd  foolish..  Some  of  ^he  comf>afi>'» 
thvugh  they  all  p^fe$s/ed  a.  respect  for  h1a|i«  seemed  to  jus^^uifii 
as  au  objegt  of  their  mirth.  \  could  'oot  help  vielving  him  wiU^ 
j^ily;  not  that  sensation  i^hich  approaches  io  contempt,  bat  a 
sorrowful'  feeling,  as  1  cannot  to  please  "rnvseff,  othen^ise  ex- 
press ft.  In  Viewing  him,  I  thought  of  others.  Drunkenness 
is'theneit'livdlertod^aih;  i«rith  this  dHKsrence,  ffafit  fhe  for- 
inerfsiftlwajs^treddcWilh  shame*  a'nd  r^pr(^cb«  ii^faif<i*  f he 
lukxkt^  belri^  the  certahi  lot  of  mortality,  produces  sympaf 
end  may  be  attended  WKh  honour.  Ftom  the  general  teniper 
of  the  world,  it  H  ton  prtobable,  with  respect  to  the  gentleman 'I 
ala  writkig  of;  that » I0B9  and  faithful  dideharge  of  the  duties 
of'bia  offiecwilibeibrgQAteD,  while  the  hours  of  his  frailty,  or, 
to  ^eak  stronger,  the  periods  of  his  vice  and  folly  wHl  he 
clearly  remembered,  and  distinctly  lelat^.  •  itlank,  and  hope, 
I  shall  never  forget  hjm.' 

In  Ui|»  month  of  June,  1800,  Mr,  Cooke  was  engaged 
for*Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  Mr.  Harris.    And  on  |iie 
.Areiung  of  the  Slat  of  October,  lie  eatahlished  his&BM  m 
All  aolor,  by  his  masterly  peafomance  of  the  arduous  dbtr- 
fi|ipki|]M»  Cocto  ym»  ut  thia  tia^i  m  Jm.  fort^ 
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liiliH  year.  The  characters,  in  which  Cooke  delighted  the 
pubhc  are  so  weliliMowJi,  that  the  recapHiflation  of  them 
.would be  superfluous.  Cooke  had  oow  reached  the  pin- 
jiade  of  his  gfood  fortune.  He  wa»'  courted  by  all  the 
/managers  of  Ibe  pt'ovincial  th^tres  to  play  for  them.dur' 
MgtteTaciitionf^;  and  the  most  libierai  offers  were  lAade 
•orHirA^  to  induce  him  to  join  their  companies^  though  only 
'ftrr  a  few  nights.  Our  hero  now  became  indefiltigable, 
•aitdfilich  was  bis  passion  for  celebrity,  that  for  a  time  H 
.'^Msponded  his  habit  df  inebriating  excess;  and  he  ap|^e|ai*^dt 
«U)ber  and  discreet.'  But  alas!  the  reformation  W^  of 
^only  short  continuance.  We  soon  find  him  returning  to 
bi^  oldrhahita)  of  which  neither  the  deairo  ^of.  profoiffOPli 
diime^  the  preservation  oC his  healthy  nor.tha  acquiroqw^ 
,of  riches  had  pdWer  to  effect  the  extirpation.  >  ,We  again 
•llBiLlnm  degenerating. iatb  the  iavalerate'  drunkard ;  iHld 
-vaiiirB  inmifitii6' picture,  with  disgust  So.  driightied  wens 
'ttbehoionapw^if >  iSoirent  Garden  Hiieaire  .sritn  Godkena  , 
extraordinary  power%  that  Mr.  Harris  g»fie  hijii  his^beoah 
•AUnliMfiMbfu  r  Th^'  imipli  of  :  the  house 

•vAa0 w^  litfndMI  «iida»xty  popiidp  y^uaA  this  engag^nmit 
'^irfth'^Aii^. /Harris  wasr  Ibn  three yeaaBf«t>«ia,'*8evseB^t«QA  ' 
^eijht  ^pok!i^&  j^r- w^bi  llL\k  seeend  feflgageinent  nwdt 
'a-stilHiiffherifate,.    •  '  : 

-  '-'AiEt^rdiis  pemd^Oooke^'a^  usual,  I»e6aine  an  itinerant 
*iii  the  saniniisr;"  and  fhlfilled  hfs  engaj^emcfnts  'at  dorait 
iGrdtdt^n  in  the  winter,'  to  the  delight  or  the  andience' Whc» 
helcept  himself  sober,  though  ,  h^  nlore  freqiietitly  disa]^- 

Eoiht^  the  puUic  and  perplexed  the  managers  by  %\b 
kpses  into  a  ^stial  intemperance.   In.  &ct,  during  the 
*■    season  of  1809-10  his  situation  firom  his  misconduct  W8(s 
<80.  degraded,  that  hebecame Jtl^e  butt  and  theme  of  every 
witling  who  could  aim  a  fncer  or  invent  a  pun.  More 
fvequeutly  than  otherwise  he  came  upon  the  stage  merqly 
to  expose  himself  by  his  incapacity  to  speak,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  led  off  araidbt  the  hisses  and  clamours  of  ' 
anger  and  disapprobation.    The  managers  could  not  . cal- 
^    culateupon  his  sobriety  from  one  hour  to  another. 

Cooke  now  felt  most  acutely  his  fall  from  that  proud 
eminence  which  he  had  occupied  on  his  first  season  in  the 
metropolis.  He  became  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  ; 
he  felt  that  he  was  debased  ;  and  he  gladly  accepted  of  the 
proposals  which  Mr.  Cooper  made  him,  of  going  to  Ame- 
rica.  Here  follows  the  account  of  the  transaction,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  Mr.  Cooper  got  the  theatrical  drunk- 
ard OA  board  shijp.    Cooke^  it  appears^  did  not  tell  Mr. 
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Cooper  that  by  aboapdng^  an  aogig^ent  for  HmtII^ 
York  TbaaUe,  he  was  bmking  mm*  villi  *Mt*  HaAorier. 

Cpopar  utterly  disclaims  miy  attempt  on  his  pari,  of 
oier-peraoadiDg  Cooke.  However  th  is  may  be,  Mr«C<ooper 
Icnowioff  tho  propensities  of  Cook,  ought  to  have  applied 
to  the  Managers  of  Covent  Garden,  to  know  whetkorlM 
tiaii  contracted  an  engairemeiit  with  ithem,  which  tUif 'eoD* 
fooMl  him  to  ftOfil.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  aaidpa ^ 
tie  poor  player,  and  atnds  him  oif  with  all  possible  dia- 
fML  If  Coolnwss  not  lrep^ne(/,  the  tranailelioOrTlnid 
^rr  much  tiMit  appearance.  *  Our  Hmita  will  not  pomSlli 

follow  our  hero  to  the  western  world ;  soflke  it  to  ^jL 
<hat  hoehaAmd  wben  aober^aoddisgaBlad  tviion  intbiidaMU 
taMiiowent  on  io  file  old  way,  and  fioaUy  drnnk  hpidnpjfi^ 
teth.  Thii  erent  took  place  on  tko  S6th  ^Bep^enil;^ 
4SI2»ivlienlio  wils«Cdieageofd7..  Hr.Cooko  had  tMb  * 
"wives,  of  whom  the  last  was  a  Mrs.  Bebn^' wrhom  km  mni^ 
md  in  America.  The  fbUowing  is  (Ikm  rhwantwr  girm^ 
Vm  by  Mr.  Rilejr:  •  -  ,i  ..f.;*    • i  :i.  'nii\^tiH 

*  As  a  anao  ia  privateiifa,  he  it  a  featlesao^  thetcMMtia 
j£riend»  the  life  of  toery  party  ;  an  ca«m|i.lo  atanifcii  iwhIAh, 
itmetioDyaadbeaeiialmi^avantoiaiprudeape*  ftwfi  >  Qfor^e 
Cooks  in  hit  aober  houia;  but  wheq  stiiaulMad  j^M^  juice  of 
the  graps»  he  act  s  in  diametrieal  oppoution  to  all-tM*  |ici  Iwo^ 
lueii,  Iiowever  difiereot  they  may  be,  can  be  more  at  varianoe 
thau  George  Cooke  sober,  andGeorgc  Cooke  jn.a  stat^  of  ^ricj^. 
At  these  tiauss,  bis  interattiaff  suavity  of  manners  cbanges  to  br^ 
tal  invective  ;  the  feelings  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  aro 
sacrificed  ;  his  best  benefactor  wounded,  eitht^r  in  his  own  per- 
son, or  in  that  of  his  tenderost  connexions,  and  the  ears  of  deli- 
cacy assaulted,  by  abuse  of  the  grossest  nature.  Such  are  the 
unfortunate  propensities  of  this sini^nilar  man  ;  *  *  ♦  *  No  oue 
can  more  regret  these  failinsrs,  than  ho  Hoes  in  Ins  hours  of 
sanity,  or  make  more  handsome  ajwlogios  ;  and  it  at  night,  he 
creates  enemies,  his  conciliatory  niann«  vs  in  the  i^pruing  arc 
sure  to  raise  double  tlie  uum!)er  of  friends/  '  ' 

Except  the  journals  of  Mr.  C6oke,  which  his  biographer 
has  here  and  there  introduced,  these  volumes  contain  but 
little  worth  noticing.  The  remarks  on  the  stage  and  dra- 
itiatic  performances,  are  trite  and  common-place;  and 
where  Mr.  Dunlap  wants  to  make  np  bis  own  deficiencies, 
be  very  ingeniously  has  recourse  to  Mr.  J^igh  Hunt's  ob- 
servations. Now  this  may  do  very  well  with  the  good 
pec^le  of  New  York  and  Baltimore;  but  it  is  very  stale 
here.  The  anecdotes,  of  which  a  boast  is  made  in  tlie 
title  pa^e, are  very  few; "and  what  lew  tbereore,  are  mea< 
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^  and  iimifM;  The  foUotrins;  h  a  specimen  ofGM^ 
Cooke's  cotitemi»t  of  what  hd  caUed  the  Yankee. 
>,  Wkcuft  Cooke  was  tDldatft  gentleofaik^s  lioiise,  wImM  tte 
Mbl»eetl•dini^g,  tluit  " 
>'t''itffi.  Madnoa,  the  Pmident  of  the  Uoited  atate9/jHif|RMed 
t0««|nc  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  to  see  him  act ;  he  nii- 

'  ifmt9^9  **  If  he  does  I'll  be  damn'd  if  I       before  him.  What^ 
|«:G«9iqge  Fivedfrkk  Coolbe !  who  have  acted  before  the  Majestfr  " 

Britaio,  play  before  your  Yuakee  Presid^Dt !  No  I  Fll  go 
ward  to  the  audieoce,  and  I'll  say.  Ladies  and  .gentlem(iQ/-tr> 
here  he  was  ioterrupted  playfully  by  Mr.  W — ,  who  happened 
to  be  dressed  in^black,  "Oil,  no,  Mr.  Cooko,  that  would  not 
be  right  in  this  country  ;  you  should  say  friends  and  feUow-citi- 
zens/'  Cooke  surve\in«;  him  conteuiptuouaiy,  cried,  "Uoid 
your  tongue,  your  damu'd  niethodist  preacher!"  and  then 
proceeded— "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  king  of  the  Yankee 
doodles  has  come  to  see  me  act ;  me,  ??ie  (Teorge  Frederick 
Cooke!  who  have  st(»o(1  before  my  royal  master  George  the 
Tliird,  aud  received  his  imperral  appi  obation  !  And  bhall  I  ex- 
ert myself  to  play  before  one  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  who 
.aiTogates   kingly  state  m  defiance  of  his  master?    No,  it  i» 

i  <)egnidatioti'  «Aough  to  play  before  rebels,  bat  Til  hot  p> 
0a  Ibr  tlMiiitoniMMftt  of  akl^  t>f  Mabels,  fkt  conteaiptiM^ 
^UM'oftlK  Yankee  ddodlesr  ' 
^  T^ttUedom  i^s  Ooeke  waar't^  tha  nmiargefs  '<tf  Coy^nt 
€hnrdeB)  tli^  Mt  Us  Im'«o  iiracli,  'timt  the  son  hh 
'{Id  Ueuiy  Mr.  Ham%  wrote  khn  Ae  felldwiiig  ton- 
laiton. 

toveat  Garden  Tfaeatt^,  Marc^  18th,  191% 
■'  ^MjdearSir»  i 

.  My  father  has  wHtten  a  letter  to  you,  inviting  a  retuin  la 
your  old  quarliecs  at  Coyent  Garden^,  where  you  would  neci^i?e 
the  most  cordial  welcooie.  .  For  fear  bis  letter  sbquld  not^cfua^K 
,to  handy  1  write  this,  repeating  his  ireiiuesty  and  I  hope  that  on 
the  receipt  of  it,  you  wilt  take  leave  of  the  Yankees,  and  coqia 
over  and  take  f  other  touch  at  John  Bull,  who  is  as  fond  of  you 
as  ever,  and  would  be  most  happy  to  see  bis  favourite  a^ta» 
Believe  me,  Your^s  very  sincerely,  .  "  ^ 

*  W.Harris/  ; 
I  ,    ,    .t  ,, 

jAht.  VII. — An  Jnqtnry  concerning  the  Author  of  i/te 
•       Letters  oj  Junius;  in  which  U  is  proved^  by  internal^ 

'  as  mdl  as  hy  direct  mid  saUsfactory  Ex>idt  ncc^  that  they 
were  n'ritltn  by  Um  late  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 

'  'By  John  Rocliey  Esq.  An  Honorary  Member^  andfoff' 
rnerly  F resident^  o  f  the  Royal  Physiml  Society  of  £idkh 
burgh,  Si^c.    London  :  Carpenter;^  1S13.  8vo.  8s. 

IF  the  Ii^te  Right  Hod.  Edmund  Burl^e  ^uld  bursjthis 
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edrementa  and  rise  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  probably 
not  be  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  a  feilow-coointryliiaii 
of  his  had  taken  the  pains  to  write  a  moderate-sized  oc- 
tavo, of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages,  value  ei^t 
shilliogs,  to  prove  ttiat  he  was  tha  au4hor  of  the  letters 
uder  the  fictitious  *jiaaie  of  Juniusi  Th^  Rii^-ht  Hon. 
g^aoHeman,  thus  resuscitated  from  his  kiadped  dust,  would 
probably  feel  a  little  of  the  old  spleeik  of  Biortality  excited 
m  his  bi^east  to  find  Mr.  Rocoe  makings  this  elaborate 
^  eflbrt  to  plant  upon  his  grave  a  laurel  taken,  without  the 
^nriission  of  the  owner,  from  another  man's  tomb.  *  The 
sepulchre  of  Mr.  Burke  is  crowned  with  a  safficieocy  of 
immoHai  verdure  withont  rObbiog  tbatbf  '  ■  '.■  ■  ■ 

of  its  only  evergreen. 

•  We  have  reac  Afr.  Roche's  book  with  attention ;  and 
wefrvehim  credit  for  the  talents  and  ingenuity  with  whidi 
he  has  supported  his  hypothesis.  Bjut  he  ha$  not.ineJp  ok 
converts  to  his  opinion;  and  wit  ^^om  the  perusal  of 
his  work  as  little oonvificed  as  we  w^re  before  we  took  it  in 
^and)  that  there  was  any  identity  between  Edmund  iiut^^ 
and  die  fictitious  J  uiuue*  One  man  may.ocoasioeaUjrr^-be 
iBMtahen  &r  aDothenof  aieinilar  figure^  or  phyaiognomy 
but,  ad  fitr  as  we  can  judge  of  two  incUviduaifl,  not  from. 
peiwoMil  appeeruMe»  but  from  the  turn  of  mind  and  IibInIr.. 
qf  thought,  which  ure  fdtsplay ed  in  their  Jiterary .  coinpp« 
aitionsi  there  seems  to  us  a  very  visible  characteristic  difr 
ftrenoe  between  Edmund  Burke  and  Junius,  whoeiieft^ 
Junius  might  be. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Rochets  volume  is  ccmposed  of 
ektsacts  from  tiie  works  of  Edmund  Burke,  which  appeair 
to  hHB  le  exhibit  such  striking  coinoidencej^  in  sentioient^' 
maeiier^and  expression,  with  the  letters  of  Junius,  as  to. 
MahKsb:  an  homogeneous  undivided  personality  betweeii 
Ihesfleid  Edmund  Burke  and  the  author  of  the  Letters.  .We. 
shoVdd  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  thegecoincidencesasisdon^. 
by  Mr.  Roche,  even  if  they  were  more  nuVnerous  than  tbey 
appear,  or  mingled  with  fewer  discordancies,  not  merely  of 
diction  and  of  thou^rht,  but  of  opinion  and  of  principle.  Mr. 
Burke  had  evidently  read  the  Letters  of  Junius  with  atten* 
lion  ;  and  though  he  blamed  their  rancour  towards  the 
sovereign  and  some  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  he 
efyidentiy  admired  their  execution,  and  tliouj^ht  the  talents 
of  the  writer  of  no  ordinary  magnitu(l»\  That  his  own 
idiom  of  thonirht  and  diction  should  }ia\  e  been  sometimes 
tyiqturi'd  ukth  that  oi  a  writer  whom  he  has  so  higlily  ex- 
tolied^  who  has  been  so  generally  riead  aud  admired^  and 
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t1l69y1>ject  of  so  much  discussion  and  interest,  is  ll9t«l.aU> 
remarkable;  but  it  does  not  furnish  any  stronger  pfoof 
that  Burke  and  Junius  were  one  and  the  same.  per8(>n^^ 
thairsimtiar  coincidences  which  liTive  been  noticed  in  thef 
^eehes  and  writings  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  or  CxeneraL 
£ee'prove  either  the  one  or  the  otner  to  have,  been  lia^' 
nioousiasts  with  the  invisible  Junius.  u 

The  eftect  which  was  produced  hy  the  Letters  of  JuniuS) 
Mi  in  which  the  matter  had  certainly  less  shsu*e  than  the' 
fiitfle,  excited  a  general  ambition  in  the  writers  of  that  daj. 
to  write  like  him,  to  catch  his  manner,  to  participate  in  his 
cliusticity  of  remark,  vir  ulence  of  sarcasm,  and  energy  of 
itivective.   Even  Mr.  Burke,  thougK  superior  to  Janiii8# 
in  richness  of  fiincy,  vigour  of  intellect,  and  variety \  df 
knowledge,  seems,  at  times,  either  deliberately '  or  incoii- 
scidusly  to  copy  the  phraseology,  or  to  adopt  tne^  combiaa* 
tions  of  this  once  formidable  assailant  not  only  of  the* 
minister  hut  of  the  sovereign.,  Mr.  Barke  saiw  and  felt 
the  impression  which  the  mode  of  treating  political  sub*, 
jects,  in  which  Junius  was  so  singularly  distinguished, 
produced  upon  the  public  mind;  and,«s  one.gi'eat  misstec. 
gases  on  the  works  of  another  groat  master  till  he  imbibca. 
something  of  his  spirit,  or  transfers  to  himself  even  some- 
of  his  peculiarities,  so  Burke  reiidthe  listtera  of  ilaniHSt 
with  that  sortjof  delight  or  raptitro  whieh,  even  inqi&iuibly, 
beguikshim  who  feels  it,  into  a  more  or  less  partisd  rant 
semblance  in  thought  or  manner  to  the  author  by  when, 
his  attention  is  so  vividly  captivated.  ^  v 

Independently  of  tlie  proof  of  identity,  which  such  co- 
incidences of  sentiment  and  expression  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  appear  to  Ur.  Roche  to  establish  between 
Edmund  Burke  and  tl.  j  writer  of  the  Letters  under  thei 
name  of  Juniup,  the  respectable  author  has  produced,  ac- 
cording; to  the  teuor  ul  his  title-page,  other   *  dirccl  and 
satisfactory^  evidence.^    Of  this  kind  of  evidence  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  iioche  deems  that  to  be  the  most  'direct 
and  satisfactory,'  which  relates  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Burke 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2Mi  of  November,  1764; 
of  which  a  copy  was  a  few  days  afterwards  sent  to  th^ 
printer  of  the  Fublic  Advertiser,  under  the  sig-nature  ofr 
V.  Z.  though  not  as  a  speech  delivered  in  parliament^ 
but  by  this  same  Y.  Z.  himself  as  '  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit,'  at* 
apolitical  cluJi.    Now  the  signature  which  Junius  con- 
stantly employed  in  his  private  correspondence  with  the« 
printer  of  the  i^ublic  Advertiser  wa^  not  Y.  Z.  but  simply' 
C. ;  and  Mr.  Iioche  has  not  produced  any  thiii^  like  sa* 
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tifliactory  evidence  to  lead  tis  to  suppose  thai  the  Y. 
above-mentioned  and  C.  or  Junius  were  the  same  iiidivi;*, 
dual.    But,  evcji  for  a  niomeni,  supposina:,  u  h^jt  is  higbl^rr 
improbable,  that  they  indicati*cl  the  samu  individual,  it  bf . 
no  means,  necessarily  followwthal  Y.  Z.  and  Burke,  and 
consequently  Burke  and  Junius  were  only  one  per^oH' 
under  two  (fiffcrent  names.    l  or  it  ii  very  possible  that 
this  Y.  /.  whom  Dr.  Roche  attempts  to  identify  wiUi 
Junius,  might  have  been  present  in  ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons when  Burke  delivered  the  upcech  in  question^  and, 
as  it  wa«;  not  at  t]i;it  time  the  conceded  practici^  to  print  the 
epefches  of  membos  with  their  real  names,  Y.  Z.  might 
think  it  more  expedient  to  publish  the  sentiments,  to  which 
lie  wished  to  fi^ive  circulation,  as  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
elub«  rather  than  in  Ihe  assembly  where  it  was  really  pro- 
nounced.   We  know  that  Ihe  parJUame^larj  speeibes 
which  Dr.  Johnson  either  wrote  or  put  together  for  Ciaap^ 
were  jmUished  at  debalet  ^  in  the  Senate  of  Lilltput/ 
*  fonietinies/  at  BoaweU  tayt>  '  with  feigned  denomuitiitiQus  oQ 
the  several  sjpeakerSy,  totnetimet  with  denominatioiit  formefl  nf 
Ihe  letters  or  their  name,  in  the  manner  of  what  is  called  i^a* 
.  gram,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  decyphercd.  Parliament/, 
adds  the  biographer  of  the  moral  Hercules,  'then  kept  the 
press  in  a  kind  of  mvsterious  awe,  which  made  it  nece^taij  to 
have  recourse  to  sucfc  devices.' 

Kowif  Y.  Z.  who  wished  to  make  known  the  abov^ 
speech  of  Mr.  Burke^  had  recourse  to  the  fiction  of  bia' 
having  delirared  it  himself  at  a  political  club,  what  reasoni^ 
is  there  why  we  should  adopt  Ihe  inference  of  Dr.  Rocbe^ 
thatthisYlZ.  could  be  no  other  than  £A»mid  Burl^e, 
and  that  Edmund  Burke  eould  he  no  .other  than  Jul|iHa^ 
If  JuniasweM  lim  person,  whem  we  believe  him  to  Ibave. 
been|,that  persani  Imugh  nol  a  member  pf  the  House  ot 
Cemmont,  was  a  oonstaat  attendant  in  that  lieu^e  in  the* 
vear in whidii^iB speech  was  delivered;  and  must  often 
Mve  listened  te  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Buito,  and  have  beeii'- 
w^l  acquainted  withjoost  of  the  distinguisbeil  ^rliam^n* 
tary  Amtkm  or^thal  1»me.  But,  if  there  were  an^  i4en<% 
ti^ 'between  T.  £•  and  Junius,  we  are  well  convjpceS' 
'  tfcat  Dp*'  Roche  is  uMslaken  in  the  fcyfKytheais  whitb  lie  liaia 
formed,  and  whichlie  has,  to  the  honour  of  tis  intcSlectuqil 
capacity,  so  ably  supported,  that  Junius  was  ,bnc^ 
and  the  same  person  with  tlie  late  Edmund  Burke. 

If  we  were  to  rest  our  belief  that  Burke  and  Junius 
were  not  the  same  person  on  any  one  5t«g'/e  circumstance^ 
^:Wov4$i  be  on  Ihe  conte^if  tuous  remark  whipji^  Juuiqi^ 
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has  made  on  the  irabedlitj^  of  l*onl  Rockii^ham^s  ad-» 
ministratiaw,  of  ipfhich  Burke  hiinseir n aii  a  zealous  adaiira^ » 
and  an  interested  partisan.    We  could  •produce  manfTi 
other  arfifunients  ajjainst  the  hypotliesis  of  Dr.  R/>che,  aod 
could  mention  maiiy^thfercircwnstaBces  witu  whi^d  it*  i»' 
totaily  inconinatible  i  but  we  are  really  tired  of  tl>e 
di6<^isfi(ion;  and   think  it  of  iu»  importance  to  the 
public.     '  '  /      »     /  ,  M 


Art.  VIII. — The  Heroine;  or^  Adventures  of  a  Fair 
Romance  Reader,  Eaton  Stann/ird  Barrett^  Esq.^ 
$  Vols.   Londoa  t  Goiburn,  1813.  Ids.  ' 

TFlISisavery  spirited  and  lau^liablo  satire  upon  tho. 
various  productions  undnr  the  name  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances which  have  appr  nrcd  for  the  Inst  ei«j^hteen  or  nine- 
teen years.  Mr.  Barrett  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  sensi- 
ble mothers  and  guardians  who  wish  well  to,  the  rising 
fi[eneration  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  expose  the 
destructive  nonsense,  with  whidi  we  have  been  inundated^ 
by  this  species  of  composition. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  the  author  gives  us  the' 
lustpry  of  a  young  lady  of  the  age  of  ii^eeiL  the  only 
daughter  of  a  i^espectable  iarmer^  who,  having  been  com- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  a  govemesSf  is  Instructed  in  Dotiiifig 
but  the  study  of  novel  and  romance  reading.  The  gover- 
'  ness.  bowever^  is  discharged  in  disgrace  by  the  father  of 
our  heroind  ikt  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  turned  out 
of  the  house^  owing  to  an  amour  with  the  butler.  Out 
lieroine,  whose  rcalname  is'  Cherry  Wilkinson^  solaces^ 
berself  for  the  loss  of  her  ^^ompanidti  and  gevemess  by 
Writing  to  hex,  in  the  language  of  romane^,  in  whidi  she' 
pours  out  her  sorrows  in  a  copious  stribam  of  cloauent 
absurdity.  Poor  Miss  Cherry's  brains  are  so  bewilaered 
vrith  the^^rash  which  she  has  been  reading,  tiiat  sh^  id 
qiad  tob(»  a  heroine and,  though  naturally  a  very  ataialil^ 
iensible  girl^  she  becomes  a  perfect  maniac  In  searcH  at 
adventures.  She  deplores  her  hardlot  in  "being  doomed 
to  waste  her  bloom,  beautv,  and  youth,  in  9,  iteries  of  uniik« 
tfirnipted  prosperity.  She  dedares  to  her  beloved  ^a*^ 
verneM^  that  her 

*  ambition  is  to  he  a  facrmae,  and  how  can  1  hope  to  succeed  ia 
a^vocatien  uoless  I  snftet  privatfons  anfl'incoiivcnicneiesf 
IMdssi  have  I  not  ftr  gieater  merit  in  gefliag  a  luuheni  1^ 
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sendiiineni,  R^fefttorf,  ond  meidociioit;  '^tfciir  hf  dri%^^;'.mad«n 
ding,  daiKinf»,  and  sint^inLj  ?    r«>r  iieroines  are 'ju%t  as  murb^  cm* 
the-tl%>t  lo       iiu^baiiiis,  as  odier  ybuag  ladies  ;  nnd  tf^  say  ibc 
trujli,  1.  %»x>uUi  nevet fWuUotmily  sul^iect  mv>eif  to  ininf<)rlaii€a,> 
wejiif  1  iiat  certaiu  ttuit>fliAtjr|inooy  Viie  l4»t.^.4)J|^  jUit«u,i.y 

'JP^  .""3^  ^hiWfeii,.  j«iilj,^aji^i^^ 

{'rom  tliia  specTinen  toe  reader  jnay  preftXt  ii;eU 
whjf^t  kjnd^oraoiiiaeiii^t  Miss  Cbeny  promises  m;6ejr^ifr3^ 
tor)f«.  She  discovers  tlmt  from Ahe  beauty  of  her  pereon^j 
8he  is  well  qualified  for  a  heroine  ;  iis  her  form  is  IbU  and  m 
at'rial,  her  lace  Cireciaii,  her  tresses  flaxen,  her  eyes  blue  S 
and  sleepy,  with  a  remarkable  mole  just  over  her  temple. i^. 
So  far.  Ro  well ;  luit  then,  she  h  tlirown  into  despair  &k 
account  of  her  birth,  for  ^-he  e^tclaims,  if  ^even  my  le^tf-^ 
niacy  was  suspected,  it  nould  be  ?ome  comfort ;  since,  in  that** 
case,  1  should  assuredly  start  I'ortl],  at  one  time  or  othci^,'*^ 
the  dautrhter  of  some  plaintive  nobleman,  who  lives  retired 
and  slaps  his  forehcad7  '  J?he  is  also  perplexed  about  her? 
name,  which  is  by  no  means  of  the  heroic  kind,  ^he^ere^-^ 
fore  changes  it  to  Cherubina  ;  and  ruminating  tjpon  neV 
hard  fate  of  beino^  wealtliy  and  proity,  slie  determines  Icf!^ 
think  that  she  is  not  the  real  daughter  of  her  father— fii'j^^^ 
thai  she  is  some  orphan  of  illustrious  descenjj^^ifeseJj^v^  ?6 
encounter  all  manner  of  extraordinary  adyenturje^^'^gi^^W^ 
deligf^iful  w^th  (hose  with  which  Jicr  beloved ,r0in^jjges  s|i^ 
fruiifuDj;  teem.'  She  accord  inj^ly  as  sails  .her  fathipr  1ft 
4rue  romance  8<jde^  her  hands  folded  across  |ier,  b^^iS^ 
and.her  blue^eyes  faised.  to  his  fapj^.  she^conjuresjfi^nj't^^ 
tell  lief  w  licr'are  her  jparents;.  for  %he  has  discovere<^^^^ 
iDjsterv  in  her  birth,  and  urges  Jiioi. to  confess  his  criine^ 
and^t^lrier  wberp  her,  dear  distrgctqd  father  .is  lingering 
out      remnant  of  hjs  inisprable  i^ysl  The  jpoor  tarn^er^  \ 
is  t^uodere^uck,  and  believes  that  her  'sepsis  are  Josi  pas^^^^ 
recq j:er^.T-- All  Uiese  ^epeify,  wh|cb  ai:e,  made  trul/  U^gh-^ 
abl^"arQ^>elat^.  to  Kejr  dear  ^qveriiess  by  ktfer,  ij ,  th^.^ 
genuTdi^'  dramatip  styiq   and     S9,d9i|;g^,sbe  foUovirs  ihe^^ 

these  f 

expect   i>  R/ii       .     '4  -        -  -i  i   ^u- '  ^s^'t 

doip^witn  the  utmost  miconc^rii,  anST/ncTite  tiie  wittiest  Jclte^^^^. 

in  ffe''wi)Vl8."'"Th€Y  haVe  feVen  suificieni  Djresebce 

copy  t||c"*Ttt!a* IlialecV  uiicduOi  j^hras&)W|y,^'a4H*  - 
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mar,  of  tlie  Plains  wbois  thrv  dfcail;  aad  att  tlw  ia  Hia  aea^  - 
ett  and  liveliest  style  imagiaallle/ 

Miss  Cherry,  or  Cherubina,  is,  however,  determined  to 
quil  her  Other's  house ;  and  this  determifiation  is  ha<;tened 
bj^  ieamfng^  that  a  youn^  man,  a  friend  of  her  fiither'^,  ia 
coming  upon  a  visit,  and  from  a  hint,  which  he  throws 
out,  that  It  is  not  unlikely,  but  that  this  gentleman  raaf 
jfall  in  love  with  her,  she  is  thrown  into  despair.  Threat- 
ened with  a  husbana  of  decent  birth,  parentage,  and  edu» 
cation !  horrid  !  most  horrid  !  so  very  unlike  a  heroine ! 

*  y^s,  I  will  roam/  she  exclaims,  'througli  the  wide  world  in  * 
search  of  my  parents ;  I  will  ransack  all  the  sliding  pa  one  1 8  and 
tapestries  ia  Italy;  I  will  explbte  II  Castello  di  Udolpho,  and 
wmlUaaraiiter  tba  ooaMat  of  Crtulines,  or  GanneMles^  or  Saalia 
delta  Fieta^'or  Ibe  Abbey>  of  La  Trappe.  Here^I  AMOt  witb  fto- 
lfci«S  batter  tlia«  smiliag  iiMsea,  and  hooast  hearts ;  or  at  liatt» 
witb.JbtttwMakiag  wllaiac  No  prccioaa  fcowidrelt  are  boa  ; 
ap  ||Woni»  jW  atrocities  worth  aMDtiooiiig.  But  abiaad  I  ahall 
'  eaccpitcr  baaditti,  mook*,  daggers*  ladca.  O  jKr  celehratai 
terrors,  wlieo  shall  I  taste  >'0u?' 

Before  she  departs^  ahe  determines  on  a  rummage  ip 
finder  to  iiml  some  record  or  relic  that  may  lead  to  what 
calls  her  myplmous  birth.   Accordingly  sbe ataals  int# 
Wr  fiitber^s  room,  and  finds  in  bis  scmtoiie)  ao  watk^ 
Ipieee  of  tattered  parchment,  oawhkb  are  wrltte%aiiioii^pi|- 
«tber  namea,  Do  Willouf bbfi  and  hdy  Owyn,  of  Gwytt  , 
OMtle.  This^  is  onoiigli  £r  our  heroiae ;  though  tha  faidi- 
nieot  is  iiolliiog  inore  nor  lata  than  part  of  a  lease  or  liTas^ 
it  Is  howevar  aa  irrefragable  proof  to  her,  that  she  is  ho  - 
less  a  person  than  the  huly  Cheralnna  de  Wiliougbby. 
With  tnis  notable  parehmenlj  and  an  old  pictiire,  wbidi 
Ibe  finds,  of  Nrl!  Gwyn,  she  elopes  from  her  father's  man- 
'sioD,  for  London,  that  giand  eflsporiam  of  adventure  lb# 
l^eroes  and  of  heroine?. 

In  the  character  of  lady  Cherubina  de  Willpughbsy)  a 
|w«oine  in  search  of  her  parents,  she  finds,  to  her  utter  asr 
iohisbment,  that  she  cannot  do  as  the  heroines  do  of  wlma 
she  had  read,  and  whom  she  contemplated  so  much.  For 
after  walking  in  the  wet  for  soaie  miles,  she  finds  herself' 
JUigued,  cold,  and  stiff ;  whereas,  all  the  lovely  heroinea 
whom  she  wished  to  imitate,  were  able  to  perform  joumiea 
M  fif>ot,  that  would  founder  hfiy  horses.    If  she  enters  a 
cottage,  to  her  astonishment,  instead  of  t^eanties,  she  finda  « 
a  family  of  frights,  with  flat  no6P<^,  and  thick  lips.   No  An- 
wette's  and  Lubin's,  bat  pkin  Moll's  and  BeCs*  Jack's aad 
Vma^a.  To  lbUo,w  our  heroine  through  all  the  oiaies  of 
ker  adventureSi  would  be  impossible  ;  bat  Wa  arast  ra* 
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iii«rk,  tbat  tbey  jEUre  extremely  well  plapned,  aitd  potrr- 
tf^yw  ffith  much  vWacity  and  drollery,    some  cv  t&e  ' 
8cen(BS  are  truly  ludicrous.   The  following  is  the  accouiit 
which  Cherubina  g|veft  of,her  rencoiiQter  with  a  Mr.  Abr»- 

Ham  Grondjrt  .who  is  one  of^  the  uod^trafipem  ftt  the 

:4heatre. 

•  /  At  length,  1  reached  an  immetiie  edificet  which  ippeafcd  to. 

me  the  castle  of  some  brow-knitting  baron;  ponderous  coTu mm 
supported  it,  and  statues  stood  in  the  niches,  the  portal  lav 
open.    I  glided  into  the  ball.   As  I  looked  anxiously  around,  I 
beheld  a  cavalier  descending  a  flight  of  steps.   He  paused,  mut- 
tered some  words,  laid  his  hand  upon  bis  heart,  dropped  it, 
shook  his  head,  and  proceeded.    I  felt  instantly  interested  iu 
bis  fate;  and  as  he  came  nearer,  perceived,  that  surely,  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  he  hardly  seemed  tu  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.    His  form  was  tall,  his  face  oval,  and  bis  nose 
nquiline :  seducing  sweetness  dwelled  in  his  smile,  and  as  he 
pleased,  his  enprcMm  eyes  co«ld  -sparkle  with  liptnte,  or  hem  ■ 
with  sensibility.    Once  more  he  paused,  Ikownea,  and  warini; 
his  arm,  exclaimedy  with  an  elegant  energy  qf  enancbtieta  I  "To 
^  watch  the  annntes  of  this  ii%iit,  that  if  again  this  ^arition 
eome,  lie  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it."  >  Tnat  mo^ 
^ent  a  pan^,  poignant,  bat  delicioQS,'transfixed  my  bosom.  Too 
r  wetti  leit,  and  confessed  it  the  dart  of  love.  *  *  *   I  rushed  for- 
ward; and -sank  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger.   Pity  and  protect  a 
destitute  orphan  I  cried  I,  "  Here,  in  this  hospitable  castle  I  may 
hope  for  repose  and  protection.    Oh  Signer,  conduct  me  to 
your  respecfed  mother,  the  Baroness,  and  let  me  pour  into  her 
ear,  ray  simple  and  pathetic  tale."   **  O  ho  !  simple  and  pathetic  !  ' 
cried  he,  "  Come,  my  dear,  let  me  hear  it."   I  seated  myself  on 
^  the  steps,  and  told  him  my  story.   During  the  recital,  the  noble 
.  vouth  betrayed  extreme  sensibility ;  sometimes  he  turned  his 
'  head  aside  to  conceal  his  emotion  ;  and  sometimes  stifled  a  hys- 
terical laugh  of  agony.    When  1  had  ended,  he  begged  to  know 
.  wheth^c  I  was  quite  certain  that  I  had  ten  thousand  pounds  ia 
s,)^y  pojfer. :  J  replied,  that  as  Wilkinson's  daughter,  I  certahdy 
hid ;  hilt  that  ^e  property  most  devolve  to  some  one  eke,  as 
ooonaslshoidd  be  proved  a  nobleman's  daii^hter**'  'He 
;  made  itiQ  mere  aecumte  inquiries  aboat  it ;  and  after  having  sa» 
'himself^  *  Beshrew  my  hieartl'  exclaimed  he, '  but  I  will 
"avenge  your  injuries;  and  ere  long,  you  shall  be  proclaimed  anil 
«eclMinwledged  the  lady  Cherobfamxle  WHloughby.  Meantime, 
",09    will  be  pradent  for  you* to  lie  concealed  from  the  s^rch  of 
.^'yoar  enemies,  hear  the  project  which  I  have  formed..   |  lodge 
'.. fit  pjtesent  in  Drurylane,  an  obscure  street;  and  as  one  apart- 
^  inent  in  the  house  is  unoccupied,  you  can  hire  it,  and  remain 
'  there  a  beautiful  recluse,  till  fortune,  and  my  poor  efforts,  shall 

*  '  \     *>  ' 
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Spok^,  and  seizing  my  band,  carried  it  to  his  lips.  "Wtiaf  P 
cried  I,  "  do  vou  not  live  in  this  cualle,  and  are  )oii  not  its  nib- 
ble heir!"  "this  is  no  cajitle/'  said  he,  "  but  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.*^  "  And  ^foa  asfted  I  with  zhxitX's , mvaiitMf* 
ynsn^ered  be;  =<'And  Wr  namer  <<T»  Abmlnm  OtuMy;^' 
n  Then  Mr.  Abraham  Grundy/'  sdd  I,  «*  allow  ine  tollit^  thie 
^tkfaetiMi  of  Wishing  ydu  il  tiery  fiood  eWninj?."  *'Sbf^  defied 
"he,  det^iiling  me,  and  you  «baii  know  the*  whole  troth.  Vbf 
'Ifirth  is  illustrions,  and  my  real  name,  lord  Altamnnt  Mortini€r. 
Montmorenci.  But  like  you,  I  amen?elo|^  Hi*a  eioud  of  m^^s- 
leries,  and  cotaipeiled  to*  the  temporal^  resource  of  acting.. 
Hereafter,  I  will  aeqnainf  yott  will)  tfie  most  secret  particulars 
of  my  life  ;  but  at  present,  you  must  tru^t  to  my  good  faith,  and 
accept  of  my  pr'U^  otion."  Gefipmus  Montmorenci,  exclaimed 
I,giving  him  my  liand,  which  iie  pressed  upon  his  heart.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  yoii  must  pass  at  these  lodgings  as  ray  near  relation, 
or  they  will  not  admit  you/'  At  first,  I  lie^^itatfd  at  deviating 
from  veracity;  but  soon  <  (tnseiitf  d,  on  recollecting,  that  though 
heronies  hegiri  with  prai^iu;^  truti),  necessity  maki  s  them  end 
with  being  the  greatest  story  lt  iiers  ia  tlie  world.  Nay,  Cla- 
rissa Hariow,  when  she  had  a  choice,  often  preientd  falsehood 
to  lact,  *  ♦  * 

*  *  Thus,  my  friend,  the  plot  of  ODi y  history  begms  to  take 
%  more  interesting  shape,  and'  a  &irer  order  of  puisfortane  smilea 

^  uiMm  ae.  Trust*  mo,  thero  is  a  taste  in  distress,  as  well 
mSiluieiy. .  Far  be  .i^m.me  t|ie  loss,  of  eyes  pr  limbs,  such  pubii- 
city  as  the  pillory  afTocds,  or  the  grossness  of  a  jail  fever.  I  woUld 
be  sacrificed  to  the  lawless,  not  to  the  laws :  dungeoned  in  the 
holy  inquisition,  not  clapped  into  Bridewell,  recorded  m  a  novef, 
not  in  tbe  Newgate  calendar.  Were  I  inelegantly  unhappy,  I 
should  be  wretched  indeed.  Yes,  my  Biddy,  sensations  hitherto  ' 
unknown,  now  heave  niy  white  bosom,  vary  the  carnation  of  my 

'  fiieeks,  and  irradiate  my  uzure  eyes.  I  s\^\\,  i^.ize  on  vacancy, 
start  from  a  reverie;  uow  bile,  now  ujoisten  my  coral  lips,  and 
pace  my  chamber  with  unequ;il  Ntt  p>.  For  sure  1  aoi  deeply, 
di  ti  iftediy  in  iove,and  Aijtamont  Mortimer  Montmorenci  is  tbo 
firat  of  niLn.' 

Altaiuoot  Mortimer  Montmorenci,  alias  Abraham  Grun- 
dy, Jg  a  moHt  ont^rtainiiig  and  brilliant  personage:  and 
makes  no  slight  impression  on  the  heart,  or  rather  the  ima- 
gination, of  the  ku!y  Cberubin  i  cl<  Willoughby.  , 

*Thi>  young  nobk  man,*  she  exclainis  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
.  her  friend  and  ex-governess,  'increases  my  estimation  every  mo- 
ment ;  deveV  can  you  catch  him  out  of  a  picti^resquc  position; 
,  He  would  exhaust  in  one  fabur,'  all  the  attitutdes  o^     the  attitnes ; 
when  he  talks  tenderness,  his  eyes  gioW  with  a'ttoist  &«,  and  hfe 

eways  bfin^  fn  his  hjMortiiith  p^lnt  happiness.  '  Then  too, 
I  oiilhs  tfr^  «t  oticic  well  ctMiceivodi  iM  degautiv  expicMtl» 
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i^ii  caniChrUim^lftb  M>ni;nV#ifh  so  fine 
"Tliig 'ftn«  iiiisttire^ne  fellow,  «adin^  that  pl'aifr  Cbei 

tbr  kl^^lCftvlii^'t^^ninns  of  the  romantic  dame,  ana  makes 
mSfwMii^^  ii)  the  ch^racterof  Lorfi  Altumont.  Thii 

tnd  aik 


- JiAt^b if<^pw8 his  daughter  to  London;  andi|ijl^* 
Ifij^es  pjaf^^i^i^. which  he  iipplores  her  to  retn'rii) 
i^m  'to^  safe  shelter  imd^  ^^t  our  h^ 

Jtmfi  astonisbe9,and^aaQPb>9P.P«»i  44iMr>jr!t||«,filUM!% 

/{f  .WilkinMNiu'^^  l>  *  Ui0tiettrf«m  most  b«  nhort,  pointdd^ 
teL  ifeeisivc^  As  t#)M4|*BS  yourself,  my  -Mier,  that  is  a  stale 
Incb^Mid  wiU  UQtjpass  ;,  «ild  as  tc^  personating  (what  1  perceive 
jpii  aspire  to)  the  grand  vilUb  of  my  plot,  your  corpulency, 
fmrdoo  me,  p^ts  that  out  of  tbe  question  for  ever.  I  should  be 
jisst  as  happy  to  employ  you  as  any  other  man  I  know  ;  but  ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  say,  that  you  overrate  your  talents  and  quali6ca« 
lioiis.  -Hav«  ^ou  tUe  gaunt  ferocity  of  famine  in  your  counte- 
iiance  !  Can  you  darken  the  midnight  of  a  scowl  ?  Have  you 
the  quivering  lip  aad  the Schedoniac  contour?  And  while  the 
ft  of  your  face  is  hidden  ^  in  black  drapery^  can  yo^^ 


"jil^V^oi^.^i^p,  fit 
if  aiMi'fl 


6ur  pigr;  iHilf 
elf*  thliikst  iiitW 


kll^head^d'* 

friftdtftA''_,_.  ^  

e<>N6¥#HhMtfAdM^HIA  fdiiiAiltkf  ^liyhitiia  of  the  My  (SIMM 

S^^'^m6f»i\!  Mid  de^MiillW^MM  ;  f6t;  wAeW«^ 
Iff  t^yi^,  Which  ^Hlf^  ^  as  fmpfbtier,  ^e  i«  (tJheihiy 
WmfiiMcM'  dibctfy.  one  of  her  love  intmi^v^  Wltfl 
J^lft-dAhttlMbnf  MbHitn^Monto^orehci^  his  L^h!^  fb^ 
l^titl^  pVoT>er  (iistance  ;  ^Hd^a^sUfiii%iBbre<orth^  l^hVit 

r%llei<^6l^llthMiMn  ^ndy  than  becami;  himV  he  "ditbh^ 
the  lady  under  the  chin,  and  g^h^^'ber  i^Ui^^Mhl^lit)§i 
Afl  Cberry  Wilkinson^  she  feels  her  modesty  wounded,  and 
herself  insulted :  and,  as  the  Lady  Cherubina,  she^ets  the 
gentleman  n||;ht,  and  convinces  him  that  she  is  not  tf^  .be  «o 
vulgarly  treiSed.  She  says,  V 
*  I  have  no  notion  of  auhmitling  to  any  freedom  that  is  not 
,  sap^eaed  by  ..thej>|ecedent  of  those,  jexj^tejl  ip^ojd^s^^ji^l^ii^i 
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that  as  fdr  as  ^  ki^s  91)  the  |>^^a^  or  «u.4r<D  r^4U^ 
^ve  lyfiffWR-  S#5^ 

ibr  liimseir,  hut  rnat  it  was  a  practice  m  his  contftifT,! 
t>nen  v,  however,  jiqn^rafqlates  hers^ej^i^ 
fiis  ((>rd\^!u'p  iu  tliVFblmwing  manner  ^ 


of  those  girls,  whatr^  to  attract  mf;n  througlj  the  ineiliuui  ofthe* 
touch;  and  who  thus  excite  passion  aY%^expence 
Lips  are  better  eniploved  in  seiitinifiif  than  iti  kissing.  '  IhtfeMf/ 
hud  I  not  been'' ftirttfied  by  the  precedent  of  othtt  ilerttin^lf,  V 
shouki  havefett/imd'f  f^;'did  nctOBlty  fe&],  ev^n  tB^  "chl^dMrfT 
embrace  of  Moutuiorenci  too  great  a  freedom.  Bnt  netiieni1>er^'t^ 
am  sffll  in  my noviciarer  After  a  fittie  pradtice,  I  sMI  ptoMbly 
diM  k  MNir  iTtileabiltYtd  be  ^traitiied,  and  pressed,  and  MM 

sttlMm'NrtlMNiod  in  r«fisft<^ftls^  fiM<iMifsiiMlw»  iliC 
dtiriiK  M«|^isft1iill.%i«di<M»'^  MMUMt 

fends  irom  her  ffMsy,^^  Vl^lt^WlF  iWl'^Jf 

Yerv'fttiieh'(mOTtm«lttmtm  mg^maus  perfoi  aianc8,«Q# 
ti^ifik,  jb^r  ^r:^Bq^f\F0i4^mm^^  of  tNf wiWi^  thus 
^n<^|to«9ring,  tjirQU^^e  podium  ol^^ood  bllfm>^?^^rtff|h 
4iaii8^Sf  e3cpo«;e  tite  I>^ba8tic  iiuiisenw»iM  the  naj(ioi»  far'^ 
i:agO  of  rn(K)ern  novels^  by  which  tbf  jiidgfilQqit  of  our  j  oun^ 
^mea  is  perverted,  and  Iheii^  Us|t  tor  soU4i.«ii>d>ili8tr«9t 
thre  readiiii^,  is  dejuavod.  Man>  jutiK^ioiifl  renmrka  ai^ 
di8jper:>e<i  ilu  uu-^h  theso  volumes ;  . and  the ^iip pie  ^i^ry  oC 
William  and  Mary,  is  mureovef^^.yfJiiQi  «rediUlWe  i<y 

'J       »^.-.       r/j*  Iff  T'»((' )         J   Mlt-/..frMu  'i.-i''i-)t; 
.  n  .:j  jf'.'i.'  -o*  /iij,  Oi  jj.rirj.  i.<*i'c  to  •      •vr."  l» 
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Art.  IX. — Travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland,  dur^ 
yin^  the  Years  1806,  1807,  and  1808.    Bj/  Leopold  Vou 
jfuch  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ajt 
Berlin;    Translated  from  the  Original  Uerman^  by  John  . 
Black;  with  Nt>tes  and  I llustraiions^  chiefly  MineralogU 
cal^  and  some  Account  of  the  Autlior.    Bj/  Robert  Jame^, 
son,  F.  R.  S.  E. ;  F.  L.  S.  S^c,  Professor  of  Nalurfd 
History  in  the  (Jniversiti/  at  Edinburgh.  Illustrated- 
•f  with  jVnpsy  and  Physical  Sections,   London  ;  .,C<^ibuvn, 
..  1813, 4to.  I   I  "I  • 

*  THE  principal  motive,'  says  M.  Von  Bucli,  'which  induced 
llie  to  visit  the  |>olar  regfons,  \^aB  a  desire  to  investigate,  as  tar  as 
a  hasty  journey  would  permit,  the  manner  ia  which,  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  the  nature  of  the  laod  becomes  gradually 
changed,  by  the  climate,  till  at  last,  tlie  noxious  influence  of 
mow  and  ice,  is  destructive  to  every  thing  which  has  life :  anck 
the  mode  in  which  the  more  solid  part  of  the  earth's  body  is 
Composed,  wiietlier  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  more  s#uth- 
ctn  iamls,  or  in  conformity  to  other  laws/  ...... 

If  8uch  were  the  principal  motive  which  impelled  otir 
•lithor,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  to 
undertake  a  joumey,  in  which  he  penetrated  within  the 
polar  circle,  it  is  clear,  that  if  we  mad^  the  motive,  which 
ne  has  mentioned  for  this  hardy  enterprise,  the  sole,  or 
primary  object  of  our  regard,  our  pages  would  be  occupied 
-with  geological  details,  descriptions  of  soils,  strata,  &€.; 
from  which  the  great  majority  of  readers  would  derive  but 
little  instruction,  or  amusement.  We  might  please  a  few 
students  in  Geognosy  ;  but  the  principal  busintiBS  of  a  re« 
ibieiTer,  is  to  cater  for  the  generality,  ratlier  than  for  th« 
&W4  The  number  of  persons  who  trouble  theniselvei 
about  the  internal  strati  tications  of  the:  earth,  is  very  small, 
compared  with  those  who  arc  anxious  to  know  the  nature 
pf  its  external  products,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ' 
plants,  animals,  and  men,  upon  its  sur£ice.  The  primary 
objecl,  therefore  which  M.  Von  Buch  had  in  view  in  hii 
extensive  travels,  will  not  occiipy  much  of  our  attention  in 
the  present  article ;  but  we  shall  select  some  details  of  less 
conniied  interest,  and  less  exclusive  importance,  in  which 
they  do  not  abound  less  than  many  travels,  which 
v|vere  undertaken  with  no  other  consideration. 

M.  Von  Buch  marks  what  he  sees  with  distinctness^ 
and  represents  it  with  perspicuity.    He  is  by  no  means 
inattentive^  or  careless  traveller  ;  and  he  appear?  to 
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•  '  '  '    ,  - 

jf0fsmifi  m  MipfoModL.pf  ffencural  Un<ml^^i  vifh  !I0 

lulded,  thai  he  bas  happilj  fou94  ,aiiaUtt.tnui8tolor^^ 

VL  Ymi  BmIh  wW  ii  a  nadve.  of  AnifiaUj  %t 
MffiflllMla,  th^  capital  €£Norway9  oB'ilia«aaJ%r 
Vhe^'prtiBpact  .around  OMilaaMi'  ajMpeact  4^  kMH  caplir 
VliM  his  attention ;  aad  toiiaye;e«cilgd  .ywy  pianwiiiiMi 
jattblloiMs  in  his'lAmt  Ab  ho-  approaeteg'tne » tmm^ 
MehflB^      .  ' 

*  WImt  Tartetjr!  wb«t  aftomshlng  Ibnas  of  objects^  loahlttl 
down  from  'tb^  beigbt  of  Egeberg !  Tbe  lar^  towA  at  tfaO'M 
oftbe  bay;  la  tbe  iniUst  of  tbe  eouatry,  spicada  but  ia  Mi^rdlc- 
vergent  masses,  in  every  direction,  till  it  Is  at  last  loil/.f^ 
the' distance  amoBg  villages,  farm-houses,  and  well-built  countiy 
hottses.   There  are  ships  in  the  barbonr,  ships  behind  the  ^scin^ 
atiu  little  islands  before  the  bay,  and  other  sails  si  ill  appear  ia 
the  distance.   The  majestic  forms  io  the  horizon  of  the  steep 
hills,  rising  over  other  hills,  which  bound  the  country  to  thf  west- 
ward, are  worthy  of  Claude  Lny^ain.    I  have  long  been  seek- 
ing for  a  resemblance  to  tins  country,  and  {o  this  landscape. 
It  is  only  to  be  found  at  Geneva,  on  tlie  Savoy  side,  towards 
the  mountains  of  Jura;  but  the  Lake  of  Geneva  does  not  pos- 
sess the  islands  of  the  Fiord,  the  nuiuerons  masts,  and  the  ships 
and  boats  in  sail.    Here  we  have  the  itnpression  of  au  extraor* 
dinary  and  beautifui  country,  united  in  a  wonderfully  diversified 
nunnery  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  coatemplatiou  of  bib 
aMa  industry  and  nativity/    '  . 
f   The  author  jaacribea  Christiania  aa 'h  thfiTioa/Mi4 
Jieaatifid  loiyn,  fiith  broad  and  straight 'atraets,  mft'oipQl 
of  tihe  hoMaaa  l|uilt  of  stone,  whicS  are  aoradty  in  thf 
^aUlapNorwqpall  towns.  In  other  parts  of^the  countrj^ 
.^hootaa  ara  generally  of  wood :  and  hence,  therafa  'not 
a  town  in  Norway, whioh  has*  not:  baea  once,  &t  leaat^  bariM 
Io  tha  gronnd.^  The  fire  ra^s  terribly  among  thai  dnr 
l^oavda. '  Wh<4e  9tr^ts  burst  into  flames  at  miee,  and-it'lii  * 
in  vain  to  thin^  cif  either  extinguishing  the  fire^  or  aayiil|^ 
the  property.       '    ^        r' .  ^ 
.-  MrVan  Bnch  mentions  tbe  annual  fiiir,  whichmhold  at 
Chriatiaiua,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  whidt  a 
atranger  can  behold.   This  fair  takes  place  on  the  13th*or 
January,  previously  to  which  tbe  country  people  fi^om  all 

Soartera  nock  into  the  town ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  tba 
ifferent  provinces  are  seen  in  their  vai-ied  and  grotes^ua 
habilimenta,  as  if  they  were  natives  of  diflerent  cottntne% 
lather  tban\of  ^ifferenjt  ptir^s  of  the  sam^  kingdom.    '  ^ 
*The  strong  and  ibbust  inhabftants  oif  ^(ktlm'cniiddkniitt 
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hi*  long  coit  of MveutemiUi  ceiitur^y,  tnci  witb  bis  liftle 

SpiOA'hifi  h««d,  MPalkth^  IIm  Ude^tf  t  he  ci  inparatiTelv  elf^ant 
lOr  ofbWaldHrii  wr^o,  ia  featurai  and  ckest,  i»as  uoUkc  ium  as 

Skdmmiwifn^  mmo%m  ilillNiy  ilimdoft-AliMBMiiw  iiidir 

MeiliMAiJ&wliihi*  bniio<iriw^«aii|w>»iii,';higiM».'idai>«af 
iie»iiili[i»l<«>iMy  e>wtoittii,%M^  aiit*  ilif«teiH 

i>illBc|ifgawr  |lMjir>jMighboiwt»  .  Ou  Ui^  otiier  band,.      M.*  Ilie 
Mdatal|ll«lttl>id.oaUv*o^«/^^  ill  a  true  na- 

iMMl^'ntifQOiV  aad  the  iiurdy  meo  qf  0cm. 'TutfoMBrAw^.  atill 
WUfMmtllki  lllHi4ttt|uA  uThe}'  alone  .}ret  cfntioae  to  wear  the 
liroiSI  iiorliititi  ckdlt^'JiQiii^  whidi'tlir  native  o# 

TtlUemmkeQ  emmrokifn,  aud  .  ornaments  in  qinite  a  differeDt 
fMi  tbe  other;  aad  in  this  girdie  Uiey  fix  a  large 
knife  like  the  Itaiians,which  wus  formerly  as  often  used  tiieair 
for  altack  and  %^^rfare  a»  for  cdoveaieopy.  Thev  wear  a  «U6rt 
jacket^  with  a  sort  of  e(Ktv*^tteoo  Jty  and  a  sinaU  cap  on  tim 
t^ead  :  thiu  short  leathern  breeches  contain,  in  the  nidc  pockets, 
all  the  w^ts  of  the  mo^i^^, ai^^o^t  a^wa^.^q^j^|)qp^^ 
iiuall  iron  tobacco-pipe/ '  '      *        •'  , 

,  It  is  ^he  inetrppoUs  of  a  country,  (partlcularij  whei^ 
there  is  a  constaot  aod.  rapid  coaimuiii^tion  between 
and  the  distant  provinces,  which  tends  toeffiice  all  provioj* 
cial  peculiarities  in  dress,  manners,  and  language,  and  in 
these  respects  to  produce  a  general  uniformity.  The^n- 
tercourse  between  the  capital  of  Chri»tiania  and  the  more 
iremote  parts  of  Norway  fias  not  Ix  eu  sufficiency  constant, 
nor  is 'it  sufficiently  expeditioos  to  have  had^  hitbi^r^ 
more  than  a  partial  effect  in  assimilating  the  rbiiiarkab^e 
diversity  of  Norwegian  nipdes.    The  town,  however,  bui 

had  sbniie  influence  in  this  ''^^p*^/-*  «^^'Y^;njJ\  Ij'^  ffrflll 
bave  more  till  the  change  is  complete.     , .  ■.-.{^ 
;<^efof;e  th^x^iiipmeficQf^nt  ^f  the  tboiisaodfr  of 

oxen  areidi^ivc^  tp. ,  jQhri^t^nisi.  ip  ^opplv'  the  inhabitant 
'  with  the  necessary  yi  inter  pro^iii^aa*^    C hristia i% 
lebrated  for  its  dealw,  wh^ch  are  preferred  to.  those  pf 
Drontbeim;  and  are  a  source.  of/c^iay4fPta^><liikh  MUik 
gifoaperity  to  the  place.    .  ,      ,  A 

*  The  activity  and  jitir  is  gre^^  i^od  Atrikii^  iu  wil^ter^  wbee 
amnberless  sl«d|;e:»  descend  irom,tn<aif>pptai96t  WitJ^ 
proceed  witiithem  to  the  grtat  tiuiher  magazioe^^ 
accuoiulafed  in  this  place^  whiph  includes  the  w|)o)e  ^ace  be^ 
tween  the  town  and  the  suburb  of  Waterland^  and  btretch.es 
far  towards  the  bay  that  the  vessels  ^seem  to  touch  the.pites  of 
pbniks.  {Notwithstanding  the  extenk.  tf^i  magaibe'air'  ^  * 
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^ibiter tfaas  tiie&fip€annc€^!«  ^reat  town  of  boardsr,  ami  w€ 
k>se^f selves  i»^Hie  raoltittiiie  of  ^teoties  and  4li«ets  leadmf 
tbruagh  tii^ra.  The  Doiw?  of  the  coutitr^r  peopte  Bringio^  th« 
tindirtr,  eontiniips  without  mtemiption  so  kniiBrfiis  th^^snow  lastsl 
H«^UMiyei:  over  their  bosirih  to  the  avei'»^»>  who  ^ 
liwiiiaiiekrwritit  i4miMi4i»  letters  aoti  figure*  the  placse  whfelt 

pai^bieiexpgiiawto»hffCiriiiilii^gtbo>»e»i<^  HiirfUliinl  n  iii 
tiierQoarte«e,.MlM  tlNi^oii|^)spf6iw  i»r2t«b)ig«ilt«oilib«* 
shouhleii.  ^ii^MMWte^drims^^iivqii^ 
MtiiW^  tb6yiiiB%ht  riib  nlit  tbeitnitflToa  ttiibl:«M|t-MMMl 
extinguish  for  tv«v W  e«k)ten«e  of  th«  ddfbii-'mhmtkitftmm 
before  the  tr^sdlrwfirttlfe  ecfumiit^^lMMe,  ihi^  hafmii  ^Wflll 
sionto  saya  Word.  ^ IPlMy ipment  t hefr '  ilniiktttH; » 
ace  immeiHately  paid.  The  brush)  which  the  ImtMrlffllli 
to  bis  shodtders,  is  the  boor's  acquittance/  ul 

The  Norwegians  appear  to  be  much  attached  i» 
mktic  exhfbftions;  as  there  is  said  to  be  ^  no  town  M 
NbfM-ay  without  a  theatre/  <  The  most  poHsheU  oftftlJ 
inhabitJthts  play  in  a  manner  in  poblic  before  th^  6^t^ 
sort  of  people,  frequently  tolerably,  and  oAen  eiKcellM|^ 
Christiania  has  two  theatres,  and  'the  whole  wititec 
throuff'i,  two  different  Wieties  of  Diiiettantf  tread  tl^? 
boarcls  for  the  amoitemeut  of  Ihemsdves  abd  Oi^i^iyBbii 
dtizens/         •    •»     '     "'u'  ^  .  .      v,  ^T{*^'ffpKi% 

The  author  sa^s  that  the  litUe  country-houses?  S^iicfi 
are  accumulated  in  the  vicinity  of  Christmnii^,  put  &irii  W 
mfnd  of  Marseilles.  These  rural  habitations  ar^!aii^^^^^^ 
n^ted  Lukker^  many  of  which  are  ^idXo  be  ^' 
*^vcry  dimihuiive,  a  little  house  with  a  small  meadow put 
have  aft  an  enchanting  sitoatioii :  and  there  is  a  i>erpcti!at*'^ 
fifty  of  prospect  trorn  the  height  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  tW 
Fiord,  the  tpwn,  and  the  hilla.*''^'*  "»  >*».M»:ft!i  SiM  tl/ :  ,        ,  .xjd 

io  ]VC  Von  fiuch  teih  u^  that  ^in 't!)B^  harv^t  of  1*6/ 
»SttW  « a  mimber  of  Mpw  loaded  With  hay  in-tht?  mottCR 
eftb^bayoff  Christ iama,*%hi^h  he  was  told  had  bee 
tero^ght  from  Knsrfand,  in  onfeirlli  sapplt  th^  wants  of  il 
TOOseholder^ffi  thetown;^  J>^'^i'*>^  »  ,n: 

ARer  leaving  Christiania,  our  attth*r  pfrdi^lM^  h 
iimf!hetti  tciut^  which     <?t>htii>U«d^  foi^^  soui^  titne  under 
iift  'irery  agreeable  libr  Vety  eksV  tiitcdmsianc^  the 


^verji  sajrs  the  attthor^  ^  wishes  to  edjojr  pleasure  aa4  ea< 
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W^^I^P^      joUTJi^y  throuj^li  Ncirmjr,  3¥omI4  f|o 
||refuilj  ,to         tm?eUiag  m  tbt  monllis  of  April  of 

\  £ow,fflile9      #  ibaif  below Freng  oyr  tiitvdior  enier- 

'  QiiMbniiMl«lal«i»  i»  Uib  QNnpaBy.of  a  nwsnn  of clMerfttl iM> 
Mtik  vlio  pqtiidl  4oiiii6«iicftt3^  iMkiyrtet  lo  go  to  jcfaarcb  at 
LUle IkiflHMr.'  < l-kmliaK liio kke itf  Mitea,  after  bafing 

followeol  it  im  Mi  nvmkf  B^gluiii  nUea,  and  nade  my  entrance 
«i  QuMJbmMalMi.  Heie  we  had  no  lon^r  sledges,  and  can 
aaalj  aot  by  apy  bmbs  hfs  aaed ;  the  baggcige  was  tberefojre 

coDTeyed  on  a  horse,  and  I  willini^Iy  travelled  up  a  counti^f. 
like  this  on  foot,  l^ie  valley  did  not  appear  to  rise  till  we 
came  to  a  narrow  cleft  between  Moshuils  and  Stav :  and  I  did 
not  till  then  remark  anv  visible  (liftVrnice  in  the  climate.  The 
cberry-trees  at  Moshuus  i^ive,  in  this  respect,  by  no  means  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  country.  But  at  Stav  the 
vaJley  was  full  of  solid  ice.  and  1  was  apain  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  a  sledge  to  proceed  over  the  lake  of  Losuess.  We 
g^in  indeed  a  great  deal  by  ihe  ice;  we  are  neither  detained  by 
windings  of  the  road,  nor  by  mountains  and  ?teej>  abysses ;  and 
the  level  surface  of  tiie  ice  allow6  of  a  rdj^idit^  by  wbicli  dis- 
tance is  almost  annihilated.  A  journey  la  winter  dbim  tbe 
Korwegian  lakes,  iucb  at  the  Miosen,  woold  be  in  fyct  attended 
with  iofipite  pleasure/if  it  were  npt  for.  the  wo)ve0»  wl^fl  m 
eatrenely  dangerous  in '  tbe  Wrly' twilights' of  winter ;  for  th^  - 
ffolves  are  no  where  so  fierce  or  assefnbled  in  sach  numbers,  ai 
6n  eateasive  surfiices  of  ice.  They  avoid  eve^y  thing  which 
bangs  oirterHheir  heacU,  and'  therefore  flee  the  woods :  this  is  sia« 

Sular  enough,  bat  not  the  lesstrue:  niiny  of  tbe  peasants  can 
efend  their  possessions  in  no  otiicr  way  from  the  wolves  tbatt 
a  hedge  inclosure  thfo^igh  which  the  wolf  may  creep,  but 
over  which  be  Caqnot  springy  fie  will  go  round  the  hedge  be- 
fore he  will  venture  to  creep  through,  or  even  to  make  his  exi| 
underneath.  The  wolves  remain  in  herds  of  dozens  together  on  • 
the  open  ice,  looking  out  for  their  prey.  If  a  single  sledge 
makes  its  appearance,  they  troop  fogether  from  both  sides,  and 
put  the  traveller  in  wvW  grounded  apprehension  for  his  safety. 
A  rope  is  fastened  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  sledge,  and  so  lona 
as  it  can  be  preserved,  it  hangs  down  loosely,  and  is  dragged 
mlong  tbe  track  of  the  sledge.  The  small  inequal^ies  of  the  #ay 
^ai^^  it  every  now  and  then  aloit,  and  make  it'ttun  in  perpetm 
ai$rp«titin^  windings*  Tbis  fpghteas  the  woh^s  t  they  date  ftf^ 
venture  ail  attack*  and  m  dread  of  tWs  dancing  qopitfr^  thef 
Aeosaii^  a|  a  s^aia  distance/ 

TJbp  author  m%.ii!^  ^qol  onl^  bade/  antf  M%  Imt  rye 
ci^tivaled/  ii|  Gfuldlwdsdakm  wh^Ei « aMoin  8la|ids ii^ 
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of  trees  is  much  le^s  c;oinmoji  iq  this  Go;i|;itigr  than  fttfm* 

Iknir^porU  reprheniy  St  ih^h  apt  td  sup^^ 

]^s0j  When  distress  ^^fiels  a  recourse  to  t^i^  sulb»& 
iute.,  the  jPifoce  fh^  Ijajpk  fojr  this  purpose 

appears  to  be,   in         pm^)  degief^^  W>orioud..am 
d.ifiicult.  \  .       .    '  • 

•When  the  young  apd,  vigo^rous  fir-tr^s  are  felled,  to  the 
great  injury  of  thf  wpo^ls,  the  tt?e  is  stripped  of  its  bark  for  iti 
whole  Wngth:^  t^e  Quter^t  is  carefully  peeled  from  the  bark  ; 
the  deeper  interior  covering  is  thea  shaved  off,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  innermost  rind,  which  is  extremely  soft  4Uid 
white.  It  is  tlipi)  hinii,^  up  several  days  in  the  air  to  dry,  and 
afterwards  baked  in  an  oven:  it  is  next  beat  ou  wooden  blocks^ 
aud  then  pounded  as  finely  as  possible  in  wooden  vessels  ;  but 
all  this  is  not  enouiih  :  the  mass  is  yet  to  be  carried  to  the  mill; 

•  and  ground  into  coarse  rueal  like  barley  or  oats.  This  meal  is 
mixed  up  with  fnxcl,  with  thrashed-out  ears,  or  with  a  few  moss- 
seeds  ;  and  a  bread  of  about  an  inch  thick uess  is  formed  of  this 
<;ottipositioi|.  Nature  with  reluctance  receives  the  hitler  and 
contractmg  food ;  and  the  boors  endeavour  to  disguise  the 
tsste  of  it  b^  washing  it  down  with  water ;  but  in  the  begiuning  of 
the  spring,  after  having  lived  on  this  bread  a  great  part  of  the 
wiiit^,  they  b^cbmc  wesk  and  relaxed,  aiid  tbey  aite  ibcN^ssaniiy 
formented  with  an  oppressive  shooting  aiicl  burnipg  about  the 
chest.'       r  '  '9  r 

*  When  our  travdler  reached  Vug,  in  ^  G^ldbnipdsda: 

le'n,  be  tak^s  mp  fiis  quarte.rs  fit  an  inn,  ifhf fe  he  ^xpreisea 

bis  surprise  at  fading  the  whol^  fe^ily  dwelliiM;  <  in  on^ 
^  :  .     .TP  1^^, 

ttbib 

...ir^,-^,    hSijvo 

_.m^.A9brt.^aQ}itary  e^ceptioo.  to  this  more  comfort- 
able  places  of  entertainouMMt  whldi.he^nd  on  bis  wa? 
til)  be  arrived  «J;  Drontfaeini.  Ht  d^tecribes  the  oth«*  ioin 
i«i  thil  riHite  as  iiaving^>^alwig^a  Mm[bly  well^fbniishM 
roorngtaal  apart  exclusively  fortnTfelhra/  In  this  part 
Ilis  journey  diir  aiithbr  saw  ar  vNipden  cross  with  a  tabled, 
upon  which  was  inscribed an  account  of  the  victpry  ivbich 
.  three  hundred  Ndrweffian' bomi  9i>tajned  over  an  mm  of 
nine  hundred  Scots  who  had  fivadl^  their  cbiiiitry.  Tbe 
Boots  were  companded  by  Cplobd  $nclaur;  and  Were 
^roc^cding  in  1612  tq  'th^  assiatahoe  of  King  Qustavus 
A  dolphus.   But  they  i^etfi  surprised  in  the  narroifr  pess  ot 
tknngelen.   The  boors  sudd^uly  ip^de  their  appearance 
qn  th^  rocks  beneath  which  Oiv^  r^d  |^a,  wbf^re  tbe  Scots 
^5cre  Q^reteissly  pursuing  A^jr  wv* 
\     Xh«n4pfed.«p  ipvprjf  i^mv^  of  i  they  pf^vtaiMi 
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nfery  means  of  retreat.   Sinciair  fell  io  the  £breiw»t  rank;i,  .^gj^. 
th«  rest  were  dashed  (o pieces  like  earthem  pots!     *  About  aiMji 
of  the  Scots  interceded  for  life,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  Tbej^* 
'  4i^vided  tbpni  among  the  hamlets;  but  tbey  forgot  that.p^^- 
er^  are  uo  longer  enemies.    They  grew  soon  tired  of  feedit^iUL 
cpemy,  and  thf  defenceless  Scotd  were  collected  tpgetber  in 
larce  meadqw  andf  munleritl    cold  blood.'       "  ''^       '  ^  / 
\|'rpm  Toffle;which'l8  at  the  foot  of  the  wt^' Dovrefi€0 
and  dose  under  the  highest  moahtaina*  or      nor(h\  tb^^ 
ascent  of  the  road  is  ao  rapid^  that  the  author  sajs  '  we!^ 
ioon  Ifefl  the  spring.  cUmate  behipd.  MS  au^  got  to  prm^^ 

. Io  a  thprt  UaM  the  lops  of  tbe  tr^^  scarcely,  made  their  aj^., 
peaiaaoe  through  the  deepsi^ouv  aud  m  the  coarse  of  a  quarter 
^an  bour»  we  6aw. nothing  bul  the roijr  of.  hi<;;h  pole^  gr^u^fk 
dbappearing  before  as  which  sem  to  point  out  the  coursi^ 
the  rof^d  through  tbj^  spow..    I^.  the  cpurve ;  o(  two^iiourfjrjiive 
•  pi^cd  the  t^p  of  the  h^ighiU        interminable  plain  o^  daz;E^n||f 

3»w  lay  stretebid  out  aroui)d  us.    The  hills  on  it  appe^rea 
^iike  90^  wavesi  and  ibe^^reat  valley  of  L^ssbe  like  a  slig^if 
evt,  ^  Tbe  mountains  over  a^gainst  the  valley  Wer^^nearlj^  of  Ib^ 
same  heighth,  and  there  also  tio  suthmits  ofany  chos^miit'irt^^apj-^ 
peared  abdve  the  plain,  nothing  but  the  repose  of  a  liotfiidl^^sy 
waste  was  to  be  seen.  *  1  proceeded  onwards  with  diHiciilty. 
having  tbe  furious  uorth-v^est  wind  in  my  face,  \4htch  whistled'^ 
over  the  snowy  desert,  and  which  had  collected  a  number  bf 
rfark  fainv  clouds  abt  ve  the  Fiord  of  Romsdal ;  but  it  did  nbt^ 
bring  the  clouds  up  the  vatlies,  and,  nofwithstandiDg'  its  bo7s^ 
terousness,  tbe  air  was  pure  and  clear.    The  road  now  irscetids 
tbe  luMt  uiConsideta%le  biii  of  fbe  Harebacktn.    This  is  tb^"^ 
gnafest^elMHMb  dfife^Mi^^ai  English  ft^ah^4):>Hh^^  ^1 
and  nso  fiogliah  kH  abiii»#a  vitfeif  tafliaMai^^^tlAsly  ttm 
high  pyramidal  Maa  oClhiitellriittBi^  wiaa  ila  appairMti;  M 
U  m^itma,  amiai  ifiHcaaaahaaartb^iiMtattriaii&iito  iafm^- 
Jtiali^^imimufi^Jhmmh  ahnta  thetsultfM9tf<^36i^1ii|$  miioiWb 
doaa  diatraaemhi^a  iaumHaia,Hhii>xan:  aM<iablBgac>of  Moaatami? 
9im9t  another  range  ; — an  inimeuat  aad  alaiiaiad  whrjgrysa^^ 
fbove  every  thing  itt  the  wilderocaa.'   >  '  ^ 

'      *  *  itsecQied  as  if  I  bad  ;m€hed  tbe  clotsler^f  St.(aeK 
nard.    Fogstuen,  like  tbe  cloister,  is  one  of  the  btghett  habilB><i 
tions  in  the  country,  and  buried  in  a  similar  manner  in  aimost:^ 
perpetual  winter.    Tbey  are  here  accustomed  to  strangers 
fering  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.    Tbey  conducted  me  in  a: 
very  friendly  manner  into  a  clean  and  well-constructed  room^ 
exclnsrvety  destined  to  travelleis:  aod  the  landlord  contnifd, 
with  admirable  dexterity,  to  kindle  such  a  blazing  bre< of  birch? 
boughs  and  flaming  twigs,  that  I  soon  forgot  both  ice  aud  snow, 
and  the  raving  «torm  tvithoati  -and  Irom  the  very  bo^^vm  of  tff^ 
v.;  ; .  •     :c    .  .  •.-,>  .•>,•         .   .  t  ■         -i^iui:*;  ^J* 
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\fm  *m^^^ine^h^.  ^fe^  ^oot!  Kiiife  Eystelrt,' i^tfd  built  ' 
iAHi^  yp&f  li20,  btt  th^  Ddtrefieldt,  the  four  "  Fi(fehit-«ttief^^ 
ftrtrto^da^fi¥#<»tM^mi^H^fellers/^  ;  ^  r,        .  ^ 

W1i^n*6tir'MtfioiF 'w^^  called  Bierkasfef?, 

rfibat^^fdrt^W^  people  of  the 

hou^eJ  *  IWft^n'te  « ent^^^^  he  imagined^ 

ti^t  he  was  ip  tl^e  mid^  of  savages ;  for  he  foUnd  the  m^n, 
who  iaf  bi^ei^' sp^^  iJlepp,,  .entirely,  n^^.^, 

•  I  how  iearned/  says  he,  'for  the  first  time,  that  almosf  all  the 
boors  here,  yDuii^  anit  old,  sleep  the  whole  summer  througif 
naked  like  the  Italians,  and  this  also  arises  from  the  very  same 
fdmt,  to  save  their  bed-linen  and  shirts.  Perhaps  this  is  the  . 
ohiy  feature  which  the  boors  of  Drontheim  have  in  common 
with  the  Italians.  It  shows,  however,  the .  wants  of  the 
country.  i  v 

'  The  author  warmlj  commends  the  hospitality  and  po- 
liteness which  he  experienced  at  Drontheim.    At  the  fe^t^ 
enumeration,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  ^  araoutited  to 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fjrt^  souls  '  Thecop-^ 

ST  mines  at  Roi:aa8  occasiq^  *M*«rcourse  bet\ireegp 

rontheim  and  that  place.  '  ,  ^  ^ 

"  *In  winter,  the  copper  is  brought  down,  in  long  rows  pilr 
sledges  which  return  with  provi$v(>n^«?()d  ptljer  n^as^ries.  )ti^. 
sumiii^rKJl^o>_th^e,ar^al¥(a3is  .^^s^^^d  car^pn^fiijc^^  ^m-^ 

CQnvfjy^4maM«fW<fif.tl|C9w^^^  .       .  tojind 

.iWepf^a^tjfJaiiii^Jd  tp  h^,  .^e  joOiompT  of  f^v^^^^  ' 
v§iti\iXihtmugkkU>i&a^it  givingi,,l)irtJpk,jkQ.jaii>«?p^pefjJt 

and  Mi'tkemUM«ilDiiii4«Db(>Blheu^  o^ii'  hot; 

o^na^  tthn  cattiliinlbrgreati«iignNitti#Mttt  ,tegiieitl]M 
W^dbiB  gHaaftJcetdeiiiiaiidiB'iftaft  qMB4^irfl«dlilpdi(ttlijit|hiMpdb 
tt»attfa)iMljiucqy^4aMaife  i thniiiiiv^  ami'  £«t  i  upomdly i  buti  lUiub 
s^mp  apdtgoeiQ^rhaiiii  ami  tbd&suii  fi«9f)^;lM||m  titAlBdcAves  /ai^  < 
fond  of  this  mess.  It  is  aUQ^yioia^lal/miicl«iQ|(iisltteiiiiig|Mgri£ 
Tfailii(*i^essc9Bn>ei^>etlmta^>tluiig  ibuTIPlforw^^MDiheibs.  Per- 
befls  tbe  jQlh^^doniestiie  anijiml^migittoot  bi-^p ionci  ol  digestfr 
eti  barley  and At  present,  howet^,  this  stu ft' toem&';oti 
Sdch  'necessity  to  the  Norwegian  bo^^ufwr  f he  j^ivpport  of  thctr^ 
OBttle<in  winter,  tiiat  the  ^vaut.ot  ibi^^Md  expoie  them  Jto  grea^ 
^burrassment.'  ^  >  ■  '-i  ;?  •)>  :'\-  -.v 

-  With  the  ^ideption  of  ab©nt  four  rncon'^iderabk!* 
stone  houses,  Drontheim  is  atto^ether  biiHt  of  "i^oocL  >  '  « 
■  .v^'ifhi  remami  Hi^  old  arid  hi^My  ceJ^brasfM'  ciJitl^^df^lii  >t^ij 
^^^Jlclotbfe^^b«lle^  xjf  the  ilorfh  torniH^rlv^  w<-nt  irt  'iijMntrl.t^e  f«»# 
the  remission  of  their  ^ios  on  the  grave  ui  St.  Oluf',  staud  at  the 
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'  63)^  yon  Buck's  Traveh  tlu  ough 

end  of  the  same  street.  The  great  and  extensive  rums  yet  re- 
inaiu  to  bear  witness  to  their  former  state,  iiotwithstandilio  the 
town  bttitMfiisevcit  times  , burnt  to  the  ground,  and  that  Swe- 
.^sh  pluiiJeri ng  parties  have  also  cobtriSufed  their  ^bare  to  tb^ 
general  devastalian.  It  Is  still  evident  that  there  Is  do  edifice  iik 
NohRtey  to  be  compared  with  It,  anil  that  ^vhi  )et  it  is  the 
Mrgest  la  the  wfaoTe  couiltry.  Shoold  the  downfal  of  Drolllt-  • 
h^im-he  decreed  by  ftti^,  and  it^  revival  be  transfemd  to  an-, 
other  situation,  these  ruifis  would  still  keep  alive  the  recollectkMi 
,  bf  f place,  th^  people,  and  their  actions*' 

Thr  dtizchs  of  Drotitbeim  have  numerous  country 
Houses  aix>ttnd  the  tolm.  Bat  the  auAor  remarks^  t^t 
these  villas 

'  want  the  charms  of  the  fruit  gardens  of  Christiania;  for  neither 
clicrries,  plums,  nor  pears,  ripen,  and  apptes  ripen  with  difli- 
pijXy^    *  At  Drontheim  the  oat  does  not  grow  easily ;  it  will 

live  thfrr,  but  never  ^rows  nnv  Iari:or.  Fruit  trees  and  oaks 
tljiive  in  nearly  the  same  tr nipetalm  e  ;  and  wliere  oaks  cease  to 
grow,  fj  uit-trees  are  as  great  rarities  as  a  palm  nt  Konie,  er  a 
chesnut  at  Lund.  This  temperatun*  is  nearly  Ibrt  y  degrees  of 
FaJirenlieit,  according  to  observatious  made  in  Sweden  and  the 
soutliern  parts  of  Norway.' 

When  the  author  reached  the  island  of  Leckb,  he 
learned  with  surprise  that  cas:!^^  were  very  much  dreaded 
in  this  and  the  neig^hbo^rins^  inlands,  as  nol  only  lamhs  and 
the  smaller  animals,  but  even  oxeOi  are  the  objects  of  their 
attack. 

*  Tlie  eagle,'  says  the  author,  'plunges  itself  into  the  waves, 
and,  after  beinc  <  (wuplelely  drmched,  r(>lls  itself  amoui^  the 
safid  on  the  shore  till  its  wings  are  quite  covered  witli  the  sand. 
It  theu  ri^es  latu  the  air  and  hovers  over  its  unfortunate  victim. 
When  it  is  close  to  it,  it  shakes  it  wings,  and  throws  stones  and 
sand  into  the  eyes  of  the  ox,  and  completes  tlie  terror  of  the 
anifluil  by  blows  witti  its  powerful  win;s[S.  The  blinded  oxeil 
run  about  quite  raying,  and  at  length  61II  down  completely  ex- 
liau8ted»  or  daah  themselvea  to  death  from  some  cliff.  Thb 
eagle  then  mangles  undistorbed  the  fruits  of  his  victory/  * 

M.  Von!  Bueh  remarks  that,  amongst  the  fishermen  ^ 
JNordland  instead pf  flat  feces,  and  feir  hair,  which  ar^ 
fcnemlly  b^lieired  to  be  universal  among  the  inhabitants  * 
of  that  dislriet,  he  beheld  with  astonishment  matiy  ^  true 
Turkish  physiognomiesi'    'noses'  and  boftes  extremely 
tmiiuBent/  and  ^  black  dazsUng  eyes.'  '  The  mHsoles,'  - 
siys  he,  <  do  not  appear  swoln  out  at  the  expanse  ^of  tte 
b^^nes;  all' the  features  are  sharp  and  determinate/  Qeiice 
amthoT'  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  this  coast 
wall'  visiteA  by  ae  Pbenieians  in  times  .of  ^  and 
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aDcients.  .        •  '  •  * 

'  Ihiiringhis  stay  at  Voi^il,  our  trsvdknr  first  saw  tH 
<san  at  midniglbt  in  tb^  greatefift  deinienrfuftl  eteii  givinji 
finrlh  heat.'  ^ 

'I  used  frequently  to  tbink/  ssys  he,  in  another- placed 
*  when  I  saw  the  clear  night  sun,  of  the  advantage  ei\)oyed  by 
the  Nordlands:  a  perpetual  gladsome  brightness  in  ^uinmer^ 
and  the  spiendid  sparkling  northtm  lights  in  winter.  But  I 
learned,  wiih  no  small  astoiiisliraent,  that  the  northern  lights 
are  fur  frtua  beiii^  so  frequent  as  we  imaijirie.  They  are  among 
the  phenomena  which  excite  astonishment  by  their  appearance, 
like  a  storm,  or  thunder,  in  southern  summers.  They  do  not 
appear  here  in  the  least  more  than  ni  Bt  i  L;en  or  in  ScuthnKi.  IVL 
Schytte  told  me  that  he  never  heaid  either  here,  oi  in  Fuiuiarky 
any  hissing,  or  murrouriug,  or  even  the  smallest  noise.  I  have 
ffMiieBtly  afterwards  put  the  same  question  to  several  people 
ui  Finnark,  all  the  way  to  theNortb  Cape,  and  all  concumd 
id  assuring  ne  that  they  knew  nothing  but  calm  or  ktill 
iiortbem  lights^  and  never  heard  of  any  noise  aeoompanying 
them/  » 

Vaage  is  the  principal  point  of  all  the  nortfaem^  fidheriei;  - 
The  Imts  whioi  ar^  asflembledlwrey  are  said  tei  aakmnt 
from  three  to  fmv  dioosand. 

'Each  l>oat  is  manned  by  four  or  five  persons;*  h^nceffa^ 
number  of  fishers  who  arrive  in  boats  amounts  to  more  than 
eighteen  thousand.  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  whole  pbpulation^ 
and  certainly  more  than  the  half  of  all  the  grown  men  who  inha- 
bit the  Nordlands  or  the  provinces  of  Helgeland,  Ssdten,  Lofod- 
den,  Senjen,  and  Fronisoc,  a  Ieiis,'th  of  nearly  a  hnndred  geo- 
graphical miles.  Be^^rdrs  tlrese  there  <\vc  morv  than  three  hun- 
dred vessels,  consistin^x  of  yachts,  from  Bergen,  from  Sundmor, 
Cbristiansund,  and  Mottle,  eaeb  filled  with  seven  or  eight  men ; 
so  that  the  muititude  of  men  assembled  in  a  small  circumference 
at  Vaage,  in  February  and'  March,  amounts  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  The  banks  of  Newfouii(ilaud  in  the  tishing  season^ 
Scarcely  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  individuals.'-^ 
.  '  Every  boat  at  an  average  during  the  few  weeks  of.  the  fishing 
.season  catches  three  thoumd  head  of  fish.'  *  If  ve  add  to  this  >^ 
what  is. taken  in  the  Yachts  and  larger  vessels,  we  have  the  sum 
of  nearly  sixteen  qiillionsjarae  torsk  or  tusk,  and  cod»  yeiilf 
caught  91  these  islands/  *  While  almost  all  the  other  fisherms 
.of  Norway  gradually  lost  their  repntaition,  Lofoddeis  hM 
.  been  in  the  same  high  estimation  for  %  thousand  years ;  and 
there  has  never  yet  been  an  example  of  the  ^ur^.ot  Ike 

fishery/ 

01  Xromsoe,  which  lies  in  69^  38' of  north  li^tilMde^ 
yon  JEf iich  says  that^  it  has  the  advantage  wfcioli  is  possessir 


ed  bj  few  places  wttbin  tke  {>alar  circle,  *  alwm  ieeni^i' 
the  sun  in  its  courv  in  the  henveoH,*  whicli|  in  otfter  siti^ 
tioiiR,  is  prevented  by  the  interpoeition  of  some  rocks  to 
the  east  or  the  wetl,  fikidi  conceal  the  smi  for  several 
hours,  ^aad  when  it  again  appears,  it  seeass  as  if  it  wera 
rising ahoye  the  hmiwm  *  neMlbort  wriiingjii  Xfoiiiit 
•oersajs, 

'The  perpetna!  cJearnest  and  brig:htness  of  the  sun  jrives  a( 
present  an  indescribable  charm  to  tiie  days.    When  it  takes  ' 
course  along  the  heavens  about  midnight  towarcU  the  norths 
the  country  enjovs  theeveumg  repose«as  in  southern  latitudes^ 
and  when  it  aajiiin  rises  h^her,  the  inhsbitiiQU  in  the  same  mao- 
Der  ex[>eru  Dce  the  charms  of  the  moriiiog.    The  feelin?  of 
giadutas !::»  undisturbed  ;  for  it  is  not  embittered  by  the  melaa- 
choly  and  dreary  sensation  which  takes  place  when  the  suo^ 
sinks  beneath  the  horison.    Whea  the  sun  re-ascends,  new 
ipamth  IS  diffused  over  Ika  cenatry,  *  and  «e  seareely  perceiv^ 
ti»  approach  of  the  evanii^f  when  we  find  Itoni  the .  tbcmnMler 
that  wdnigfat  is  ahrcadjp  past.  Eveiy  thing  bmns  now  slonyl^ 
10  vovie ; '  tlie  clouds  ascend  froai  the  earth,  and  flit  about  in  the 
air»  and  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.   Small  waves  on  the 
water  of  the  Sound  shew  that  the  wind  from  the  north  is  b^iii- 
ning  in  pass  more  and  more  downwards ;  the  sun  ascends  highe^ 
its  tajs  qierate  powerfully  on  the  earth,  and  stfeans  gush  from 
the  snow,  with  which  the  i^ound  is  every  where  covered  around^ 
When  the  north  wind  has  full}  risen,  it  no  longer  blows  itf 
squalls,  but  regularly  down  the  Sound.    About  eight  o'clock  io 
the  evening,  every  thing  is  again  still ;  there  are  no  clouds  in 
the  ^ky  ;  no  north  wind  in  the' Sound;  and  we  only  teel  the 
gentle  warmth  of  the  snn  throuj^hout  tlie  night/  '  ^ 

"  I'bongh  potatoes  have  not  been  longknown  in  Norway^ 
yet  \s  e  find  that  tbek*  cultivation  has  become  i|uite  general 
>t  Lyn^en,  under  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitade.  Thi*; 
-product  formerly  exported  with  other  gafden-stuflT 
from  Holland  to  Bergen,  when  this  ve^teble  was  used 
only  as  a  sort  of  luxurious  rarity  on  particuhir  festivals  oi^  . 
joyoos  ^^lemntties.  '  "  * 

The  author  ^ives  a  pleasing  aeeoont  of  tiie  ctimitc  of 
Alten,  though  in  the  latitude  of  70**.  ^ 

*On  the  tSth/  (of  July)  says  he,  'the  thermometer  rose  to  . 
80*  3.'  of  Fahrenheit;  it  cenerailv  stood  at  mid  day  at  70*  or 

sod  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  roj»e  to  neai 
as  high  as  in  the  east  districts  of  Swedeu  or  Norway.'  . .  ^ 

Alten  is  the  farthest  point  north  in  which  agriculture  is 
practised.   This  was  introduced  by  the  Quans,  who  emi- 
grated originally  from  Finland  and  descends  into,  the  ^ 
TaUiedxoftAiteo  ab^Qt  ^^yo^ur  1708*   They  are  said  to 
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in  FnilarKl,  hfid  m  qu\te  a  diff»T»*nr  luainh  r  hoia  fnt>^  OT  me 
*    Nnrwreidft?.  "Tte^^Veaf^St  pari  of  tlto  lK)uV'ci»ti^lsf?<  olTVlafH^e 
rodrft  of  lo^f^hr'Pft^f^/wliichTe^KHit^tip^o  O*  oYie 

the  greatest  part  of  the  wall.     The  smoke  from  thcr^AlNM^ 
thes  up  t6wardk  flie  ilWlB ^(Ptll^^  Uili^ues  * 

CIr.'  *Tti»  upper  prftt^-  ^'fMWiiftie'ililW'^ii»lli»1ii0fi<% 
A,  ««^y  ^here^Mil  fin  Ftebdd  ml'  It^Mi.   1ft  fM^lMb 

.WMomH  tHey  tMii\ii«teiy  diBeir*  The  QMmr  an^  «liie  IMr^). 
^tillked**  inhiibniUitk  tf  FiiimrH.  <ii6t  'ev«tt  cilKccprili^  'ilhe 

Norw^pans.'   ^    *    "        '^^'^^  ' 
Oar  autBor  in%lntfoM  Hattim^        which  is  iilrnf)«$l:'k 

decree  of  latitude  td  the  noWh^  cif  Attini]  as  the  most  no]^<* 
,1^tn  tbw\i  in^^e  v^orld^  Jf  a  j^Iace  can  merit       iy9Me,.  6S 

Wn  the  p(^^  pol  espse4:%v%  j^' 


,in«n  animal,  w  Mni  ^Pfmm^Mi'ei  M^Mdnti^  . 

1eat«m  af  the  barren  traets  which  h»iti?iaaelaailp 

tf||M>P^qte(iMtMiN|lti^^  on 
which  to  lix,  or  whi«|^ri|i«iu^  di^cmIqC'^  M. 
Toi^Bliehap(i^»iitlo^tov^»^^  and 
tratkrili  1hbaiBaoiintr«f:at!Uiie«and)mbork^  journey 
whichrfig  4»^Miin|itliaJ'y#ith  ^admigyMe  iayiaiiitiiitiy  aM 


•  irn-      v  ,ni«iiif(>  •♦ifl  ^i'  tr»>.  r»«.*tiii  T     ft  .•>' 
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iArt.  X. — An  Hislorieal  and  Architectural  E$$ay  n 
to  ReOcUfe  Churchy  Bristol.    Illustrated  wik  ^^iamj 

^  Vitm^  and  Artkitectural  Details :  includmg  an  AccomA 
of  the  Monuments^  and  Anecdotes  of  ihe-emmeut  Persons 
mterred  within  0$  Walls  s  edsa,  am  Essay  on  the  Life 

'    amd  Character  of  Tfiamas  ChaUerton,    ny  j.  BriitoWj 

1    F,S,A.    London:  T.ongni^n,  IBlSy  168.  rqral 
M«;  n«Uafli  4to*  jgi.  1  it.  6d.  iaipcvi^l  4lo«  •  ^ 

^  THE  principal  interest  of  RedcUffe  Church,  Bristol, 

independenllj  of  the  beauUftil  Bpecimmis  which  itfCaihtblts 
'^of '  (sUthie  urehitectur^  arises  n'om  its  connexion  wi& 
rihe  nuaes  of  Bowlej  and  of  Ghattarton.  Not  all  tl^ 
'  paraant  of  fortune  cr  of  rank,  wbo  are  buried,  within  its 
iwalhy  oaa  confer  on  it  any  thing  like  the  interest  whidi 
Jt  dafives  from  the  circumstance  we  have  mentioned. 

This  shows  the  superiority  which  genius- possesses  ov^r  , 

other  Biore  splendid  but  extrinsic  poasessione.  Even  the 
iname  of  Master  Ganynge,  though  a  mercfmnt  of  noble 

apirit  and  great  generosity,  owes  its  principal  celebcityi 
'  Myond'the  confines  of  Biistol,  to  the  hoooliiiible  men- 

tioii  whieh  has  been  made  of  him  in  the]>eedi8  taiwMUi 
'  the  name  of  Rowley  is  affiiced.   When  astranger  of  a 

literaiy  turn  and  cuitivated  taete  visits  RedcHfle  Churi^, 

•  one  tik  the  jprimary  sentiments  which  he  feek,  is,  that 
'  he  ia  entering  the  place  where  those  ancient  wiilings 

ware  found,  which  mtuitously  gave  birth  to  the  ^most 
extraordinary  literary  phenomenon  of  modern  times. 
^  -Chatterton  had  never  existed,  or  never  excited  'Onabsdy 
or  admiration  under  the  nanie  of  Rowley,  wis  ahoiud 
have  npproaehed  the  tomb  of  Ganynge  witn  as  innckiii'- 
"difii^rence  as  diet  of  any  other  mavor  of  ircorpoittliiAr, 

-  who  repaired  a  chonsh,  founded.anliO80it^,  oiiendoMd 
a  scbDcu.    Bat  the  siqppoeitioa  Aa4»  Ganynge  «a  ikit- 

•  muniBcent'patfon  of  the  first  poet  lof  Ins- age,  which  are 
'  insensibly  •  imbibe,  froin  the  perusal  of  iiie»  wiitinifBj;^ 
\^der  the  nanne  of  Rowley,  gives  a  dignity  and  hii^imr 

-  terest  t^  his  maie  in  tho  omvatpd  mni^>  he/uwi  ithat 
'ihe  mere  mercantite  character  <Qold4ieBtaw« '<ji  <iin 


^'hht'  some  or- the  engravings  ^M-ihdirfnMy  ^)^^ 
Plate  VIL  exhibiting  a  view  of  the,  north  porch  ojMMd- 
diilb  church,  is,  perhaps,  in  'Sinhe  respects,  a  specimen  of 
the  gittphic  art,  which  majr  Tie  with  ^ny  ezianhgYepr^* 
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^     BfiiM^t  Entlff  rdkikgi^^teikiifi  OkurtA,  Bristol:  MS 

sentaticm  of  the  laptdeous  luxuriance  of  the  Gothic  or  ' 
Saracenic  architeotare.'   This  view  ^lo^  iRfiMte\hoiiol|r 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  J.  Le  Keax,  who<^e  wfBi#  is  eub* 
*iflffUiQd     tlw  plate.    The  fretwork  aud  tracerj  ifi'  the  • 
•lone  bre  represented  to  the  life.  .Genius  and  taste  are 
.taahifteted  In  the  execution.   Some  of  the  other  plates 
.^samte  praise.    Bat^  when  we  bare  praised  the 

ylite%  we  have  almost  exhausted  our  commendation  of 
the  work;  for  it  possesses  but  sniall  vnlueiiaa  literarf^ 

Eoint  of  vietfc.    It  contnins  no  rarities  of  the  antiquarian^ 
istorical,  or  biographical  kind,  which  can  excite  or^gra- 
tify  curionty.   -With  the  exception  indeed  of  the  two 
letters  from  Chatterton  to  Dodslev,  which  Mr.  Bntton 
'inys  have' never  before  .been  published,  and  which  we  '* 
never  happen  to  have  seen  before,  there,  is  no  information 
ioithe  work  which  ie  at  all  either  piquant  by  ja^ek^^ 
attraiolive  by  interest.  .  The  few  particulars  respeetifin^ 
Chatterteii,  in!  the  fissay  on  the  life,  character,  &c.  of 
/4ilat  singular  genivSy  may  be  found  in  ^r  Uerbert  Groft's 
medley  called  Leve  and -Madness.   Mr.  Southey  has  said 
.  4hflft  A  there  was  a  Imit  of  insanity  in  the  fitmily'  of  Uhat- 
terton.  -  ^  His  sister/  says  he,  ^was  once  confiaedvend 
this  is  a  key  to  the  eccentricities  of  his  life,  and  te  the 
ifteploraUe  rashness  of  his  death/    Mr*  Soothey  adds 
ftat,  ^  at  one  time,  he,'  Chatterton,  <  was  a  rreat  coIl*- 
.  :ebmb  fai  Us  dress.' '  Mr  Sbuthey  has  not  mentioned  from 
•  irhat  source  he  derived  this  information,  though  this 
nmodifiMion  of  vanity,  with  respect  to  eixterior  appemr- 
'*  ance;  is  yeiy  consistent  with  that  love  of  distiiKtion  which 
"  Chatterton  manifosted  at  .  such  an  early  period  of  Ilis 
\  lifob    Bat  supposing  Chatterton  to  have  peen,  as  Mr* 
jtonthey  state%  ^  a  gpn^..coxcomb  ia  his  dress,'  the  dif-  ' 
.liqiUy  iato  daieover  'how  he  obtained  the  means  of  gra- 
'  >  tiding  that  propensity.  His  pecupiary  resources,  whilst 
^  he  lenmBKHL'tai  BnatoVwrare  jrerv  scanty  juid  .ioiMK^tts^; 
"Wmi^'irhB^l^emt'  imght  >be '  hia  fondness  for  fine  fdoibj^al 
was  certainly  never  so  sbrong  as  his  love  ef .  books.  .What 
email  sums  of  money  therefore  he  mizht  have  oecasionally 
veMaimMl,'  were .  utwfB  expended  rather. 4P  adding  to ;  the 
,  tinmber  of  his  hooks,  than  tA  the  fiaesypf  Inf  .  habilipe^j^ 
;  flNie'!feAtiwing  are"  the  two  letters,  fiom*  Cb^dertttii  to 
.dDodsley,  wlmb  Mr.  Britten  1m«  published  for  the«S^I 

lisW  '*-.  •      '    • -J  -    ^  *.  q 

;,-v.      •  r'  LETTER  I...  .  -  -  ...  .        „  . 

<  I  take  this  method  to  acquaint  you^  that  I  can  procure 

Tiji 

....  •  •  ■ 
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copies  of  several  aoemit  poems;  and  interlude,  pciiMfpt  tfct 
aidest  dramatic  ipieee  extaatc  wrote  by  one  Rfmlevi  r  pda|» 
in  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reigof  of  Henry      and  Edward  |T. 

If  these  Pieces  will  be  of  service  to  you,  at  your  command, 
copies  shall  be  sent  to  yon,  by  your  most  obedient  Servapt,  D,  B. 

•Please  to  direct  for  D.  B.  to  be  left  with  Mr.  lliomas 
Chatterton,  Ketlclift-Hill,  Bristol.  For  Mi.  J. DodaWy, ^B^k^ 
seller,  Pall  Mall,  Loadou:     '  7  y'' TTT^ 


LETTER  IL 


<  Having  intelligenee  that  the  tragedy  ^f  JEtlawas  in  beings 


UMr  a  Idog  aad  lahorioas  aeaicli,  I  mif-a^-  happy  laa  l»atiaia 
4  sfglit  of  it  Struck  with  tke  beautifet  of  it;  l!aadtmiiffai 
Ife'oblalnaeopy  16  tend  you;  but  tiiapmfiit*|Hi|aeii^ 
lirt«l^  dtniea  to  give  aw  on%  ualm  I  gm  ^^Qt^-giiiM  fwm 
itapwricfatioo.  At  1  aai  aoabla  to  ptoonre  itt|;|b  a*au^«  I'lPilde 
lamb  for'aoolber  copy,  but  un8ucceflmlly«. .  UowiUlng  saieh  k 
]baaut«ou8  PSeta  tbouMi  be  lost,  I  have  made  bold  to*  apply  to 
von :  several  gentlemen  of  learning,  who  hate  teen  it|  join 
with  me  io  praising  it.  I  am  &r  from  haviog  any  merctaai;^ 
vicwa/or  myself  in  this  affair,  and,  was  I  able,  would  ptiift  it  <^ 
my  ovra  risque.  It  is  a  perfect  tragedy,  the  plot  clear,  the 
language  spirited,  and  the  soni:s  (interspersed  in  it)  are  floir- 
ing,  poetical,  and  elegantly  simple.  The  similiCs  judiciously 
applied,  and  though  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  not  in- 
ferior to  many  of  the  present  age.  If  i  can  procure  a  copy, 
with  or  without  the  gratification,  it  shall  immediately  be  sent  to 
you.  The  motive  that  actuates  me  to  do  this,  is,  to  conviucfe 
the  world  that  the  monks  (of  whom  some  have  so  despicable  an 
opinion)  were  not  such  blockheads,  as  generally,  thought,  and 
that  good  poetry  might  be  wrote  in  the  dark  days  of  super- 
stition, as  well  as  in  these  more  eoligbtened  aip.  An  imme* 
diatc  answer  will  oblige  one.  I  sbaH  not  iWlj^,  jfour  h,yf^t 
ap  for  myself,  bait  as  yottr  agent.        1  "^"II^^    ^    « ' 

*your  ob^ient  Semnt,  f^^C^iir^STOir: 

*  P.'S.  My  reason  for  ooooealing  my  flame,  #a8,  ieat  my  mas^ 
lar  (who  is  now  out  of  townX  shouM  tee-feiy  letlaia»'aiMl  thtadt 
I-il<^eeted  bis 'business. 

«  Difeet  for  me  on  Redclift  Hill/ 

•After  a  apecnuen  of  the  Tug^f^  iu  puit  of  JBifm% 

speech,  he  sa^ 

'  ,  '  The  whole  contains  aboat  1000  Hoeii,   If  it  should  mt 
|uit'yon»  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  jfott^woirid  calculate  tbe 
expences  of  fnrintitq;  it»  as  I  will  endeavour  ta  |NibAisli/j|fti 
•abscription  on  my  own  account.  '* . 

Mr.  Jamei  DoMey,  BoakseiUr^  PsU  MM,  London/n 
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^rohrtlU  l^asUn^  and  J)rmaU&  PbeU^  ^ 

\  Or^ee.  ^  Bv  the  ReveretUl  Robert  Eitan^i  and,  olRUrfi 

  .    •  1    ,^    L*.»l  1 

WE  nave  liere  a  parterre  of  flowers  of  (^^oriteroiia 
sweets  and  various  hues.  Though  they  have'  been  trans- 
planted from  the  gardens  of  Greece,  where  the  Flora  of 
poetry  has  exhibited  her  most  exquisite  fragrance  and  hef 
most  beauteous  forms,  yet  they  still  preserve  all  the  lux- 
uriance of  bloofcn,  delicacy  of  structure^  and  richness  of 
perfume  which  they  had  in  their  native  land.  We  have 
seldom  had  at  any  one  time  such  a  multitude  of  fair  ex* 
otics,  naturalised  in  our  English  garden,  with  all  their 
primitive  vigour  of  growth,  and  loveliness  of  appearance. 
"  "'^hat  collection  of  Poems,  which  is  commonly  ranged 
ilnder  the  title  of  tlie  Greek  Anthology,  though  the  pro- 
duction of  different  persons  and  ages,  is  unrivalled  by 
any  similar  vernacular  assemblage  in  the  languages  of  mo- 
dern Eurojifi  i  pATticiularly  if  i^e  regard  it  as  agreatreper- 
iimy^^  xoivai  £mt«»»  cominon  sentiments  of  mail- 
l|illd»  M  suldmiti  which  come  home  to  the  bosom  and  the 
iniBBests  of  every  individui^,  to  whom  the  appellation  9^ 
^Mmthpft'hanig^my^  Ui}j«Sl]y  be  ascribe^*  ThiWD 
oonpoa  f«|maeiilB '  qIi  Iqivm  m  diurnal  occarrepie% 
iitveu  wimwd  flun^to  attentiony  bom  their  connex'* 
%oA with. our  hmpiyiega,  in  aonietrfiU  ammoits  nmii&Mh 
HSonB  llif(N%k*tTO  wied  intercourse,  e?ent8,  and  ciroii|iip 
BtancesTof  Soamii  lift. :  They  are  by  turns  of  a  mTe#lr . 
a  gav^  a  rafgctive  iflH^'ir  negligent  cast ;  attuned  t»  Oe 
smouft  0*  Aa  l^iW  iKefte,  produdoff  senaatioiit  of  lue^ 
lankly  or  jdf  olttn,  of  ffloom  or  of  jollify^  of  (tonsil^ 
sadness  or  of  imbmf  ing  Jpy .  But  of  Whateyer  kind  may 
^be  the  aufgecip^wnif^  touch;  they  cooinunii^te'  to 
it  a  charm/ wnicn  ne  must  hie  cold  and  tbrpidindeed,  who 
can  regard  with  indifferenoe,  or  peruse  without  a  high 
degree  of  ffratificati^^  For,  whilst  the  sentiment  which 
pervades  them,  is  or  that  kind  which  is  calculated  to  thrill 
in  the  human  brec^^-in  ail  ages  and  climes,  in  all  states 
of  manners,  and  in  ,every  vai  iety  of  social  forms,  the  lan- 
guage in  whi^ih  tliiK^entiment  is  conveyed,  or  through 
which  it  is  diffused,  is  of  that  limpid  and  crystallite 
kind,  whichvserVesv  as  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  beauties 
which  it  is  intended  to  set  before  our  eyes. 
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5|d        CoUeetiam  jtoai  lh6.Gt€gk  Axtihtdogg* 

^  In  tiie  EosjUsh  vereioD  of  m^uy  of  tliese  exquisite 
p!ere5^  of  Grecian  poetry,  which  is  now  before  uh,  the 
aiii))ors,  of  whom  tl»e  two  principal  ore  Mr.  Rland  find  a 
gentleman  under  the  siafiiatnre  of  M.  have  often  rivalled 
the  orig:inal8  in  the  interrial  inlcrrst  and  in  the  extrnial 
form,  in  tlie  n-atiire,  force,  and  tnulrrne^s  of  flip  sentiment, 
and  ill  the  fijcility,  tlow,  and  tnui^^piirencv  of  the  diction. 
In  the  fair  and  captivatit)^  origirials,  the  force  and  im- 
pression of  the  sentiment  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
whether  pathetic  or  jovial,  sedate  or  exhilarating,  ig 
never  oppressed  by  a  weight  of  words,  nor  weakened  bj 
a  vapid  expansion  of  phrase.  In  tlie  present  translations 
there  is  do  idle  superfluity  of  words,  no 'dilute  inanity 
of  diction.  There  is  no  wlant  of  compression  of  style 
w^ere  the  force  of  the  thought  would  be  tost  in  a  lax  and 
feeble  phraseology.  Wliere  simplicity  and  plainness  are 
requisite,  there  is  no  redundance  of  ornament,  nor  su-  * 
perfluity  of  prettinesses.  And  where  the  subject  requires 
a  little  more  fulness  or  variety  of  decoration,  there  we 
have  as  much  and  no  more^  than  Beauty  will  admits 
widiout  any  diminution  of  its  nadve  charms,  abd  Taste 
will.  ^OW)  without  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  good 
sense,  from  which  we  cm  seldom  de?uitie  hi  poetry  any 
niore  than  in  prose,  without  passinglieyond  the  eonfina^  - 
of  absurdily  and  extravagance.  '  * 

Wc»  will  now  produce  a  few  specimens  of  these  intfii^. 
resting  productions.'  There' is  something  very  attract 
lively  simple,  tender,  and  graceflil  in  the  following.  It 
is  maiked  M .  and  entitled 


Beauty  compared  with  Flowers, 


*  N6w  the  white  snow^dfopt  decks  the  meed. 
The  dei^-besprcDt  naiti$9U8  blows, 
And  on  the  flowery  mqantaiii's  head. 
The  wildly  scattered  lily  grows.  *  ' 

,  '  Each  loveliest  chiid  of  summer  throwv 
d  .  ,-,  Her  fragrance  t«  the  sunny  iiuur  ;      . .  C 
But  Lesbia's  opening  lips  disclose  *  , 

Divine  Persuat>ioQ &  fairer  flower.  <. ' 

'  Meadows,  why  do  ye  smile  ui  vaia/  -^j 
'In -robe  of  green  and  garlands  gay,  <      •  \  '.ulx 

Ifrhen-'Lesfaia  0K»ves  along  the  plain, 
Sfl^^wms  a  fiweeter  cbaim  Ihsiii  t^y/ 


-  A 


'^ha  ifext     thtee  litUa  poems*  irbidi  mtt  riiall  p^o^ 
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duee,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  also  bearallie  Aigoatim 

Mi  and  is  a^  - 
*        * '  Hymn  to  the  Em  ning  ^tar.x  njn 

-  *  Mild  star  of  eve,  whose  tranquil  beiuut.  ■  •      u  ^^.j.T 
'  *      '  Are  gratotui  to  the  Queen  of  Love  .  „A 

'        •  Fair  planet,  whose  eliulgeuce  gieatua  ■  •"{'s 

More  bright,  than  all  the  ho^t  above, 
:  .And  only  to  the  inoon'^  clw  light         .    .^^  '  ^ 
r>        .  Yiolds  rae  first  honours  of  tbe  night !  . 

'!  '  ^»  '  •  All  hail,  thou  soft,  th on  holy  $lar,  .  .      ,  ^ 

?  '        .  Thou  glor^  of  the  midnight  sky !  .  .  /  - 

' «  .  -    And  when  ™y  »tcps  are  waud'riug  far,  :  V  , 

G          lading  the  shephflfd-mtostrelsy,  V  . 

.  Theoy  if  the  moon  deny  her ?ray,  .  ^ 

Oh.gntde  me»'Hesper,  on  ni)  way.  "  '  IT 

.  '  No  savage  robber  of  the  dark,  ^, 
No  foul  a.ijjd33ia  cluiiiis  th^  aid,  ,  , 

To  guide  his  dagger  to  its  mark,  *    .  / 

Or  light  him  on  his  plundering  trade;  i   /  ^ 

My  gentler  errand  is  to  prove 
.  The  tniQdpor.ts  of  reqtiited  love/  ^ 
.  The  next  piece  whidi  baB  the ,  signature  B.  Teijr  teh-^ 
4erly  expreseeB  a, sentiment  very  common  on  the  lips, 
and)  we  trusty  seldom  unfelt  in  the  hearts  of  Enj^i^  n^'' 
and  Eiigplish  wo^i^en^  t|iat  ther^  is  itoUimg  tike  kmc. 

Bom, — -tB.  ^  .. 


'  Cling  to  thy  home  !  If  there  the  meanest  shed      \^  ^ 
Yield  thee  a  hearth,  and  shelter  for  ihy  head,. 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stored. 
Be  ail  that  heaven  aUets  thee  (or  thy  board,  - 
Unsavory  bread,  and  herbts  tilfti9Ci|tt^i;'4,g^owA>'  « 
Wild  on  the  river-brink. or  mountain  mw^  , 
Yet  e*en  this  clpecf  less  mansion  shall  provide  !/  j^' 
More  hearf  s  repose  than  all  the  world  be«de/  > 
The  ode  of  Gallistratue^  addressed  to  the  Atheniaii 
Plftriots^  is  worthy  of  tile  p^i^M^  and  'timrtfaA  en* 
thasiasm  of  generous  Itelin^  in  fiirottr  «riiWrty.^  which 
liberty  ought  always' to  iiji^irei'  <  ^< 


the  sdecttons  Ir6ito  the  OrM'Ahiliolc^y,  we 
have  also  several  highly  poetjcal  ve^iofie  of.  esffxt^  from 
the  dramatic  writers  oi;  uree«e«:  Xho ,  aifceaedf ng^  f  xtraet 
is  from  the  Andromache  of  £uri|ndeSy  and  9hiBi|p  with 
a  very  winning  simplicity,  the  Aoftwd  yet  perftuslwd.car*. 
t^t  Qf  ftelVig,  jo  a  inind  full  of  virtife  and.^^^ 
harassed  bj  vain  regrets,  ano  clouded  Djr  deep  mclincndlj. 


» 
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Tile  flow  in  tlie  fbur  lines*  beginniiig  '       I  ttbbor.'  &c, 

'  •  '  '  •  To  litve  been  never  born,  oh  mother ■!  wNA   •  .  *  >. 

Tasted  the  iVeshness  of  this  upper  air,  tiif-*  ' 

Is  but  the  same  with  death — to  die !  to  be 
A  cypber  blotted  from  mortalily — 

Death  is  far  better  than  a  life  of  pain,  *i 

M  ho  ft  el  not,  grieve  not,  and  our  fears  ar«  WB.    ,  . 

;Oli^  riitijer  for  the  living  let  them  flow,        .  ^| 
,         Those  wretched  victiois  of  perpetual  woe,  \^ 

Who  bUliy, in  bitterness  of  soul  possea^^.  V 

Tbe  vemOfjr  of  departed  bappioets**' 
•       rV^y  lister  is' at  peace — the  cbeerfql  iight 

¥o  longer  breaks  upon  her  beamless.  night. 
he  sense  of  pmeat  wants  and  woes  to  coma  -/^ 
Alike  )ie  buried  in  the  silent  tomb.  ^ 
•       But  I'  (hi  mockery  of  my  alter'd  life.  ' 

Wbo  yelt  rettieaib^t'  I  was  Hector's  wift)       '  ' 

^Mest  partner  <af  connubial  joy,    ,  • 
•TlMf)fNide  and  envy  of  tb^  dames  of  Tro|^  -  r- 

V         How  can  1  iijoop  to  slavery's  abject  lotl        •  tir 

.1.  And  how,  my  former  glorious  state  forgot ^  £  ^  \  . 
Submit  to  please  a  victor's  wild  desires,  .'J  ;  .  r^... 

5,,      >  And  liiilit  on  Hector's  tomb  unballow'd  fi^J-jii,.   ^  t; 
...  1       Her  i abhor,  whose  lawless  lust  can  seek     j  /uiJ  i- 
u,,  OVithout  a  blush  on  her  dishonest  che^k)^^^^        *  i 
^.       ,  A  seciujd  partner  t(j  her  widow'd  bed,-    *      "  f 

J    "When  the  fund  husband  of  her  youth  lies  dead*  ^ 
'  ^  ,       Oh  Hector!  1  am  only  thine— to  thee 

Ipaid  the  TOW  of  maiden  constancy ;       *  *"* 
\  "  ^  lo  'thee  mf  pare,  unspbtted  soul  resikn'd, 
'     The  wisest  aoUest,  bravest  of 'mankihhd. 

'K6w'tho«iiniti^U€--anainMiiftniMhmfi'^<  " 
'^TfaeMpoiMrcoiBf^  tbrt^'lho'WveteM^  ^ 
'  •  '     I  <caMKift  sorrow  o^  but  go  '  • 

'  A  friemifeMiaytww  toa>tVraAt  §^    >.  ' 
.» Where  no  glad  hoM  tty  weeping  eyae  ahaUaec^     .  ? 
And.hope^  that  comes  tb  aU,  sbaU4jFfo«^  me/  ^ 
./We  htye  not  noticed  the  preface  or  tfcft^iltoatraliaiiffj 
but  they*  ifo  faU  of  learned  and  inleresiiflff  remarl^; 

ABdi^tlui  mukr  WHMl  M  t0  .bo  9nltfM.bj  .aMl  fi^ 
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Art.  XII. — Journey  through  Albania  and  other  Pr-oni 
idnces  of  Turkey  ^  Europe  andAnOy  ta  Constantinople, 
^  ^hiring  the  Years  1809  and  1810.    By  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 
Second  Edidion.    London :  Canrlboni,  1813.  ^  Vol& 
.  4lo.  j^5«  ds.  - 

WE  are  unwillinij;  to  close  this  volume  without  noticing 
this   vatiTable   work;  but  the  space  wo  have  left  is  so 
scanty,  thtft^^we  shall  by  no  means  \ye  able  to  do  any  thing 
like  justice  to  the  variety  qr  importance  of  its  contents. 
In  that  part  of  our  author's  Journey  which  relates  to 
Albtiuia,  he  may  be  said  to  have  visited  a  part  of  Europe^ 
which  has  hardly  been  more  often  marked  by  the  foot-- 
steps  of  the ,  traveller^  than  the  most  remote  wilds  of 
America.  .  Some  information  indeed  concerning  this  al- 
most unfrfiquented  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  had 
'  been  previously  published  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Pouqoe- 
vQle^  of  which  we  havfi  given  some  account  of  the  trans- 
lation in  the  present  number;  but  this  information  was 
not 'acquired  by  Dr»  Ponqueville  himself,  but  compiled 
from  the  jiotes  of  some  of  his  friends.   Mr.  Hobhouse 
candidly  acknowledges  that  he  has  not  scrupled  to  make 
use  of  I^ouque villus  materials  in  those  instances  in  which 
tiiejf  were  not  contradicted  bj  his  own  experience  and 
observation.  ;The  description,  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
given  .of  Athc^ns,  %  very  full  and  complete;  and  indeed 
contains  as^  much  information  respecting  the  present  state 
of  the  riiins  HI  that  venerable  city,  as  can  be  irequisite  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar  or  the  antiquary.  ^  The 
view  of  Athens  :from  the  foot  of  Mounjt  AncbesmuS) 
ifrhieh  forms  the  first  print  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work^  will,,  be  beheld  with  lively  interest  by  those  who 
have  imbibed  an  admiration  or  thet  Athenians  from  the 
wo|rks  of  the  GreeJ^  authors;  and  have  been  early  wont 
to  revere  their  city  as  the  sacred.  locality  wliere  the 
choicest  works  of  genius  and  of  the  arts  have  been  pro- 
duced. -Our  traveUer  is  sufficiently  copious  and  distinct 
in  his  account  of  other  parts  of  Greece;  and  wherever 
US'iMvn  information  was  soantj  or.  imperfect,  he  appears 
have  employed,  much  indnstry  andj^arch  in  sup-v 
plying  the  defects  from  the  literaiy.  treasures  aticMEit 
or  modem  times*    We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
our  author^s  details  respecting  the  situation  where  the 
memorable  battle  of  Plataaa  was  fou^^ht*   In  this  and  in 
other  places  he  has  noticed  some  mistakes  in  the  Travek 

« 
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of  Anarhai^isy  or  m4he  pkiM>of  Barbie  du  Bdctagein 
tbat  work.  '  •    *  "  .       i - 

ft  is  not  n  little  remarkable  that  that  partt)f  the  Tur- 
kish dominions  in  Eomne,  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Albania,  had  hvvn  so  little  explored,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  c\\\  as  .N>annina,  which  our  autlior  supposes 
*  after  Salonika,  Adrianople,  and  perhaps  Widdiu,  lo  be 
the  most  considerable  place  in  European  Turkjejr)! .  iraa 
till  lately  almost  entirely  unknown. 

'  In  its  utmost  l(         it  may  be  perhaps  Iho  miles  and  a 
half;  and  in  txeadik,  liiaugb  in^bouit'  places  it  is  /^Udh,  mwr. 
rower,  nearly  a  mile/ 

*The  Creeks  of  this  city  are  as  industrious  as  any  io  Tur-i 
key,  and  liii  ir  embroidery,  the^  art  in  which  tliey  excel,  is  ex- 
ecuted verv  ncallv ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  could  mend  au 
umbrella  in  the  whole  place;  and  ouiy  one  man,  a  poor  Indian, 
Was  capalile  of  making  a  bedstead.  The'  only  encouragement 
an  able  meelMniv  would  meet  with,  wonld  be  employment  at 
fke  Visier'tpalacej,  withont  receiving  any  emolument.'  This 
of  itself  sncisnt  to  put  a  stof»  to  every  exercise  of  iogenaity/ 

The  following  are  the  particulars  resp^ctiiur  the 
dress  «nd  modes  of  the  AlbftnianSi  wbich  our  nmlte' 
wiU  peroiit  vs  to  select.  -  . »  ^«  < 

*TDe  common  ciotbes  of  the  Albanians'  are^inf  a  most  Mi- ' 
UHmry  appearance.   Few  amongst  them  have .  more  than  tw^" 
shfiitSf . and  man^  only  one;  so  thst  this  tiiaterial  part  of  their- 
dresSt  as  well  as  the  drawers,  is  often  eiaite  hlack,  and  fliHs  ta- 
shreds  upon  their  backs,  from  accumol&ted  filth  and  constant 
wear*   From  snch  a  babir,  and  th^  practice  of  sleeping  dressed 
■pon  the  ground*  it  is  to  be  e&pected  thai  the.  thick  wooHcii^ 
jackets,  mantle,  aod  ra[)ote,  must  shelter  every  species  o/( 
vermin ;  and  indeed,  though  from  the  grand  signior  to  bis 
lowest  subj<'rt,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  persoo  in  Turkey 
quifp  free  from  a  kind  of  animal,  which,  when  multiplied,  be- 
cnnits  the  cause  and  symptom  of  an  incurable  disease;  yet,  as. 
tiie  pliysician  of  Ali  assured  me,  "  Le  pou  d<  s  Aibanais  v^i  le. 
plus  gras  el  ie  plus  gros  du  nioude."    They  will  often,  without 
any  shame  or  concealment,  brush  these  insects  by  dozens  from 
their  clothes,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  travel  aaH>ngst  themr 
without  being  visited  by  so  unpleasant  a  companion.'       •  **  ' 

Of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athetis,  Mr.  ilobhouse 
says  that  . 
*  Excepting  the  sculptures  on  the  l)ack  and  front  porches,  ana* 
the  roof,  which  is  modern  and  vaulted,  the  outside'  of  the 
hiilding  has  been  but  little lafi^ted  by  the  iajaries  of 'fter^ttuai** 
taeenly  I  oeilaries,  and  is,  to^tbis  «l8y,  the  most'  Mbi<^#' 
edificti^nitheiniiM.  In* this  itkmfti  the  niest  enMrhi^fttail^ity 
aM  m^jtmplidtyof  design^  pe^«rly  sCiik^ef,  weiwrited^ftf^ 


tbe  highest  elegance  and  accuracy  of  ivorkivanship,  the  cha-fq 
racteristic  of  the  Doric  style,  the  chaste  beauty  ofyiWhicbi^t  ^ 
not,  in  .t||^  opipijuu      tl^e  iixst.iii^|tjvits,<     be  «fQt»filM  i^  ||e 
graces  of  any  .of  the  o^her  ordcsrs. ,  A  gentleqiaD  at  Ait^n^jf^Qf^i 
grc»t  taftte  and  skill*  as»ure(l  .me^  .that  nil'teir  atcontinii^iy^irf.y  ' 
tempIatioD  olf  this  Temple>  and  the  remains  of  the 'Partli^poii»^ 
he  eoidd  nev^c  again  look,  with  his  accuatomed  salislact^pn^ ) 
upon  Ih^' Ionic  .and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Athens,  much  less  upon:^ 
the 'Specimens  6f  the  more  modern  species  of  architectnre  to.  bf' 
seen  in  Italy.'  *    *      '    ,  ' 

The  cell  of  the  Temple  of  These u-^  is  now  convert^  ^ 
•inlo  a  church,  which  is  never  opened  but  to  traveiliM  s,  ex-^ 
cept  on  the  ^stii'ai  of  the  saint,  to  ^vhom  it  is  dedicated. 
The  pavement  has  been  removed  from  the  interior  of  this^^ 
building,  so  tha^the  floor  is  of  mud,  nearly  in  the  inidd)^^ 
of  wiiiih  is  a  small  mound  of  earth,  like  those  ^n,our> 
church -yards,  beneath  which  real  the  mortal  remuius  ot  - 
Tweddle,  a  man  of  varied  accoooplisl^ment^  hif|^hly-oiiUi-£ 
vatftd  Mindf  and  polished  ta^,  and  whose  sentimenls  of* 
liberty^  pure- and  ardent  as  the  heart  from  which  they  ^ 
sprung,  mi|^ht  well  aiitiUe  kim  to  a  tomb  in  the>site  of 
Qi  the  most  renowned  republics  of  antiquity;  and  in^ 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  remains  of  Grecian  archit^-'/ 
ture.    His  dust  may  well  be  permitted  to  jninsple  Mfith 
that  pf  the  heroes,  poets;  and  orators  of  the  Atheniaii' 
oomnieawealtb.  Mr.  Hpbhoose  tells  as  that  Lord 
gin  has,-^  at  hia  own  expence,  directed  a  slab  marbh?^*^ 
with  an  insi^ription,  to  be  placed  over  the  spot  where* 
Twaddle  is  laid.   ^  An  epitaph,*  says  Mr.  Hbhhous^y' 
■  ^:fof  sach  a  person',  and  tc^bc  placed  in  such-a  ^^d^^  'ntwit 
be  a  work  of  some  nicety*   We  allow'  that*  it  inu8t*Bj§"i' 
workj  which  would' require  a  person. of  nicie  tfistc^j  of'li'ig^Ii'^ 
powers  of  discrimination,  and,  above  all,  %  bosom  'aui-1 
mated  with  those  exalted  and 'gendrous '  sentiments 
vh*tue  and  of  liberty,  whb  which  TAreddle- was  not  ooly^ 
ivarined,  l)at  fired.        -  ^,  ,  ...^ 

"Wfi  have  tiojt  room  to  aotic;je  any  oflour  »nlthor*s  lej^fna^ic 
diaquisitibn  respecting  tbo  Troad;  nor  -|o  <|welliwitb%liy;i 
particularity  on  his  account  of  Constantiooplew  (fho  M*V 
lowiiig  V  ,fof  ma*  rather  a  .^wnMsmA^  pictuire  «of  th»'|dt pid 
gravity,  and  indolent  indiflefenoo  of  the  Turkish  filsraoia 


<  Faam.4li9  Armenian  qaiuter^  (ofdmalaiitiuople)  <  and  tbdt 
coit|wa.asaniito9liyM.  vie -walked  a  •  little  dbtHQee^'HwIdl  mishiaf*] 
tkfiQugli  Y«4M(ji|pauwi,  tri^w  te.a  loag  ^ange  Qi'vMtiAomfi 
bgpstlif  tHlHii4fNi  »Xb«ie,vrera  o(  the  better  ^.vXMitnnoBodiiBf^ 
q^aaclefp,  w»tb^m  f^^wMn^  pl^^l^  ^      nidfHe  mdmaaBgt  kdls 
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luarbjo  seats,  and  recesses,  furnished  wiih  pillows,  "stuffed  car- 
pets and  iiiat.s,  which  in  some  of  lliem,  were  spread  also  upoa 
marble  slab.s  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  lu  one,  several 
well-dressed  Turks  were  sitting  with  their  pipes,  listening  to 
the  pretty  airs  of  a  guitar  and  violin^  wbibt  the  rccettea.weie 
occufiied  by  othen  asleep.  Some  of  these,  with  their  turbans 
off,  and  their  headb  wrapped  m  a  sash,  were  rolled  in  the  ictfi^^ 
pets/  aaci  sonk  on  the  cosioas  in  the  apparatus  and  obtivhin.of 
a  night  slumber ;  and  neither  these  nor  such  as  were  stretched 
npon  the  shibs  on  the  outside^  who  would  (lave  had  a  .tbonsand 
ptactfeal  waggeries'  phi^ed  off  upon  them  in  apy  other  qity^ 
WtKt  disturbed  or  even  naticed  by  the  coro|)any.  None  of  th^ 
gttt9t9,  indeed,  seemed  entirely  awake,  but  inhaling  the  odoor^ 
of  their  perfumed  herbs,  silent,  ^edafe,  and  lost  in  the  deliciodi 
bliss  of  total  inactivity  and  li^^tlessness,  were  Jul  led  into  the^ 
soft  approaches  of  nppose  by  the  tinkling  music,  the  unceasing 
fall  of  the  fountain,  and  the  regular  rippling;s  of  the  water  on 
the  sandy  shore.  » 

A  little  further,  however,  the  author  says  that  *  the 
Turkfi  are  an  acute  people,  and  some  of  the  better  Rort 
are  authors  of  elegant  compositions,  which  their  fear  of 
being  suspected  for  ambitious  innovations,  prevents  them 
irom  making  public'  Is  mental  activity  reckoned  heresy 
m  treason  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Mahometan  taith  ? 
.  *  A  dynis:  sultan,'  sa>s  our  ajjreeablc  traveller,  *  would  not 
now,  like  Othuiao,  recouimend  to  his  successor  the  patronage  of 
the  learned  as  one  of  the  !>ul\varks  of  the  state.  The  anlhor  of 
Constantinople,  ancient  and  modern,  asserts,  that  many  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  capital  can  quote  the  Persian  poets  as  hap- 
pily, and  refer  to  the  Arabic  philosophers  with  as  complete^ 
erudition  as  we  can  do  to  the  Greek  and  Roman.  Of  this 
know  nothing,  but  1  know  tlial  the  minister  wiio  was  Reis  E^r^. 
fcndi^  or  secretary  of  stale  for  foreign  aftairs,  when  we  were  ^t 
pera,  was  with .  difficulty  persuaded  that  Spain  and  Italy  were| 
nbt'  one  and'tbe  same  country,  or  at  least  parts  -of  the  samc^ 

Hhigdom/-  .  . .    :  .V 

'  Mr.  HiMiouse  informs  us'  that  tde  oonsnmpifo^  /p^ 
^mm  fin '  Gonatantinople  lAis  been  diminisbed  l>y  *ibe  iii-| 

Scf^asing  lifi^'  of  wine^  though  he  remains  -that  '  there  aM 
HI  to  ne'foiind  Teriakis,  who- will  swallow  in  a  glass  i  ^ 
ater,  thW^e  or  Ibur  lozenges,  amounting  to  one  hunctrjEidJ 
grains.  '  They  are  mixed  with  spices,  and  stamped  9^ttt 
nie  w^dfi  mash  Allah  (the  work  of  God^) 
**'Mr.  Hohhouse  merits,  though  not  the  highest. 
a  V(^y '  respectable  station  amongst  modern  travellers. 
The  pa|fer  and  print  of  his  work  are  smooth  to  the 
touch  and  fair  to  the  eye  :  and  the  eml)ellishment8  are 
ri4:h  and  splendid^  and  will  no  doubt  add  to  the  value  of 
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tte  present  publication  in  the  minds  6f  fhbsci  who  have 
llnbiDecl  the  mshioniibtei  mania  for  fine  stamens  of  tv-^ 

Art.  XIII.  —  The  Bride  of  Ahi/dos^  a  Turkish  Tale,, 
J  Bj/ JLiOrd  B^ron,    Ixiiidon:  M|irray>  IBl^.^s.  6d./^., 

*  ' 

'  THE  story  of  this  poem  is  simply  this :  Giaffir,  an  old, 
Pacha,  is  represented  a«  haviiis^  an  only  son  named  Selim," 
and  a  beautiful  daughter  called  Zuleika.  To  the  former 
he  bears  an  inveterate  hatred,  but  to  the  latter  his  fond- 
ness is  so  great,  that  his  life  appears  to  be  bound  up  in 
her's.    She  is  as  amiable  as  she  is  beautiful.    Her  attach- 
ment to  her  brother  Selini  is  marked  by  her  fond  attenf? 
tion  to  him  ;  and  her  love  for  his  society.    In  an  iirter'-i 
view  with  her  father,  she  learns  that  it  is  his  intentioifi  to 
marry  her  to  Osman,  kinsman  of  th^  Bey  Ogiou.    On  her 
filther's  departure,  the  scene  which  folloMs  with  Zuleika  ^ 
and  Selim,  discovers  that  Selim  is  not  the  son  of  the  old  . 
Pacha  Giaffir ;   and  that  the  aflbction  of  the  supposed 
brother  and  sister  amounts  to  something  more  warm  than 
such  relationship  usually  inspires.     A  secret  interview 
is  concerted   between   them.     Zuleika  agrees  to  meet 
Selim  in  a  cave  by  the  sea-shoro,  when  he  promises  to  tell 
his  tale.  At  the  appointed  time  she  repairs  to  the  spot  and 
•  meets  her  Selim,  whom,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  finds  in  ' 
the  dress  of  a  young  Galio^igee  (that  is,  a  Turkish  sailor). 
Re  informs  her  that  he  is  not  what  he  seems,  that,  in- 
Rfead  of  his  being  ber  brother,  he  is  her  first  cousin^ 
and  nephew  to  her  Either  Giaffir ;  who  had  murdiered  bis 
lather  Abdallah,  and  usurped  his'  brother's  honom:^,  aiujl 
ibrUine.     Selim's  life  is  preserved,  and  his  inf^nc^  is 
cherished  by  Giaffir ;  but,  as  he  grows  up,  he  is  conhned 
in  the  palace,  in  order  that  he  may  lead  an  idle  life.  Bu% 
haying  learned  the  secret  of  his  real  birth,  fronV  a  faith-, 
ful  slave  called  Haroun,  he  determines  to  break  through 
the  restraints  which  the  cruel  policy  of  Giaffir  bad,<)oQmed  . 
Ipin  to  endure.    He  unites  himself  with  a  part^  of  pi- 
lates  and  becomes  their  chie£   He  informs  Zuleika  thai 
his  comrades  are  waiting;  and  implores  her  to  d^n^nrt 
with  him;  and  avoid  the  hated  marriage  witii.  Osman,^ 
who  is  to  ai^ive  tlie  next  day  aqd  claim  ner  as  his  brid^< 
Whilst  he  is  speaking,  the  lovers  are  surprvEod  bv  G^$r) 
^d,  his  g^iivrdst .  The  Allowing,  whick  we.  thipk 
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most  aninmtetrpart  ot  Uie  pur^cp^  wegivfitfordbc  gratift*- 
cation  of  our  reiul^cii.  .  / 

*  Zttleika — mute  aud  iDotionlf9ly 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distreis^ 
When,  her  last  lio|>e  for  ever  goiie»*  ' 
The  mot  ber  bwrdeiied  iato  stoac ; 

Tiut  err  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

F>s;iv^^fl  to  s|)cak,  or  look  replv  — 

Beiieatii  I  lie  g;arden  s  wickel  purcli,  '  *  i 

Far  Hashed  on  hijih  a  blazing  torcli!  ' 
*     Aiiotlicr— anil  another — and  anotlif  i  — 

"^OIi!  tly— no  iuoi« — ^ct  now  ui^  more  thao 
.  ,  brt>ther/* 

.  Far — wide  through  ever^  thicket  spread 

The  feariUl  liglilli  are  gleaming  red; 

Nor  these  ak>ae—for  eadi  right  haod 

Is  ready  with  a  sbeatlUess  brand : 
"    They  part,  pursae^  return,  and  wheel 

With  searching  Hamlieau,  shimng  steel*  \ 

And  last  of  all  his  sabre  waving,  ' 

Stern  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving,  > 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  dave — 

Ob!  flMist  that  gnot  be  Setioi's  grave? 

Dauntless  he  '  steo^— *  'tis  cdiite  soon  past—  . 
One  kissy  Znhfika— 'tis  mv  last ;  ^ 
But  }et      band  not  fair  from  sbord  ' 
*  May  bear  this  signal— see  the  flash — 
Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  w^te  rash-^ 
No  maCter— yet  one  effort  more/         ,    «  ' 
Forth  to  the  cavern  nbutb  he  stept^   •  .  * 
His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  Idgh :      '       '  \ 
Zulrika  started  not,  nor  wf»|>t, 
Drspair  benumhod  her  breast  and  eye  T  . 
«t  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply      '  j 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  nie  d\e ; 
.That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  wore  nighf. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar,  . 
I'Ik  11  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equttl  wa^  I  ^ 
Fan  uell,  Zuleika— sweet!  retire —    ^  / 
Yet  stay  within^ — ^here  linger  safe,  ' 
At  thee  his  rage  will  ouly  chafe.       '  * 
Stir  oot--lest  even  to'tfaee  perchatlce''^  * '  ' 
Some  eirittg  blade  or  ball  snoold  gfitaee  :^  "  "  ^^-^ 
Fear'st  thou  for  him?  nay  I  exp^A       '  * 
^  ,        If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sive I 

No^thoagb  by  him  that  poison- poAved^  \  "c-.- ' 
No^hough'  again  he  odl  me  coward  1 
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fj»  .    ;  >BaX  family  shall  I  mc^t  tbiii*  «teeHt  • '^^     "  ' 

No — as  each  crest  save  his  maj^  ftdt^  '^"^^  «roi.;*.^ 

*  One  bound  he  made,  and  ^aiited  tKe  ftu^d-* 
Already  at  his  iVet  hath  sunk         '      •  " 
The  foremost  of  the  ^r^ing  bimd^  < 
A  gnspJng  head,  a  quivering  trunk;  J 
Another  falls — but  round  bioTclose' 
A  swarmini,'  cirrle  of  His  fbes":         ''''  ''-0 
From  riL'ljt  to  left  his  pnth  \ie  cleft,^  ~ ' 
And  alnio«it  met  the  meeting  wave  :  -  I 

His  boat  appears — not  fiv/»  oi!rs'  lengdj^  *       "  .  . 
His  comrides  strain  with  d(  sperate  stren«tii-'- 
:-     Oh!  are  they  vet  in  time  tosaye?      vf  * 
His  feet  the  foremost  breaker's  lave;  '  ^ 
Hisibaod  are  plunging  in  the  bay,  "^'^ 
Hieir  saliTBs  igfitter  liirough  the  bpidy:  /i" 
Wet-^kir^unwearied  to  the  strand,     ^  * 
They  struggle^now  they  tbncli  the  Jand ! 
Tbdy  coMier— ''tis  bni  to  add  to  slaughter. '  ^ 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  Ihe  water  I  * 
Escaped  from  shot— unbsrdied  by  st^];  ' 
Or  scarcely  gnued  its  fofbe  to  (£el— 
Had  Selim  wott-i^though  Ui as  beset —  *  '  * 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met^*  '^'-^ 
.  There  as  his  last  stop  left  the  land,       ,  i  f 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand-**  (  f 
Ah  \t  he  re  fore  did  ht^turn  to  look        ,  .-^i  . 
For  her  his  eye,  but  soui^Iit  hi  vain?  \: 
That  pause— lh;it  fatal  gaze  he  took — 
Hath  doomed  Ijis  death    ♦    ♦    *    *  ,  v.  o^l         '  ' 
His  back  was  to  tlie  dashing  spray —     wi  i     '  ♦ 
Behind  but  close—his  comrades  lay-r-,,  .»» 
When  at  the  instant  hissed  the  bail,     '  ''\ 
**  So  may  the  foes  ot  f  Jialfir  tali !" 
Whose  voice  is  heard  /  whose  carbine  ran*'? 
Too  nearly— -deadly  aimed  to  err —      .  „V 
Tis  thine-T-Abdallahs  murderer!    ,     p  in 
The  father  slowly  ro^d  thy  hate         ,  :j'r 
The  son  hath  fot^nd  a  quicker ,  fate—-  'T 
Fast  from  hi»  hfea^  tjie  blo^iid  is  Jbubbling, 
The  whitenetttof  the  s^a^oa^i  trouhliag,  ^ 
If  aught  his  lips  essayed  tp  groan,  t  *  V 

The  rusiiing  billows  eboakedthe^tone.'. 
The  description  on!  the  following  u^ontfiiii^  of'  he  scene 
of  the  conflict  between  vSeiim  and  hiB  enemiei  after  the 
havoc  of  the  preceding  night,. isr  vny- padter^teue,  and 
admirably  caleehlp^lorieft^.  7^^-  '  ™ 
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*  IVforn  slowly  rolls  the  cloufis  awiy— 
Few  trophie*  f»f  the  jIl^IiL  Jte  there — 
The  shouts  Hidt  bltook  ihk^  uiid night  btiy 
4re  iileiit*^b!it  some  signt  of  fray. 
That  strand  «>f  strife  may  bear' — 
And  fragments  of  each  shivered  brand- 
Steps  stamped — and  dasbed  into  the  saud 
TIm  print  of  MQv  a  struggling  hand 
May  there  be  mmed — nor  lar  remote 
A  l>rokcQ  tordb-— an  oarkss  boat-—  . 
And  tangled  in  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  sbelviog:  to  the  deep 
There  lies  a  white  Capote ! 
*  *Tis  rent  m  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  rippk^s  o'er  in  vain — 

But  where  is  tie  who  wore  1 
Ye !  who  would  oVr  his  relics  weep« 
Go — seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigir.um's  steep- 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore  : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey. 
O'er  wliich  their  hungry  beaks  delay — 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaven  wilh  the  heaving  billow — 
Tliat  hand  -  whose  motion  is  not  life-7- 
^     Yet  feebJy  seems  to  iiu  ua  e  strife-^ 

Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  un  high,     ,  ^  -  ' 
Then  levelled  with  the  wave/ 
The  whole  of  the  above  is  touched  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master.    Almost  every  line  teems  with  emotion.    It  is  a 
picture  which  fixes  the  eye  and  agitates  the  heart. 
•  Zuleika  was  spared  the  sight  of  hei'  beliui's  death— 
for,  petrified  v\  ith  horror  and  despair. 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  b^art  grew  chill — 
He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  lore — thine  all — 
And  that  W  thonghl  ott  him  thou  eonid'st  not  save 

sufficed  to  kifl— 
Burst  forth  in  one*wild  cry-^-^d*  all  was  stUl — 
Peace  to  tby  broken  heart — and  virgin  grave !' 
Ift  the  cemetery,  in  which  Zuleika  is  interred,  an  evww 
blowing  rose  is^  |MaBted  over  the  spot  where  she  is  laid. 
TUa  is  a&  exqutaiteljr  beautiful  part  ef  the  poem ;  and  it 
.has  wot  often  been  earpateedin  -delicaojr  ef  poeUealiSaB« 


Within  the  pbce  ef  thousand  tenbs 
That  shine  beneath^  whikrdeili  ahofe 
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Tf he  sad  IPiV-lrring  cypress  glooms       -  * 
And  with<««*^bt,  though  branch  and  i'eaf^^"'^ 
Arc  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief  |<  ' 
Like  early  unrequited  love!      '  ; 
One  spot  exists— which  ever  blooffls,)  •' 
Ev'n  in  that  deadly  2:rove.  •       •  hni. 
A  single  rose  is  sheddiiif»  there*    ,   -  '~\^if 
Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pa(e^  •  iv 
It  look<  as  planted  by  despair— ^ 
So  white — so  fair*— the  slightest  ealev/i<  ''^  ^ 
Might  whirl  th^-kttifet^dD'high;      >:'  ^i  *^  ■ . 
^        And  yet,  though  st^ffms  and  Mfgfall^iiMiili  . 
And  bands  more  nide  tbaQ-fmfitjr^tktjr    ^'  ^' 
May  wring  it  lra«ifl(i»»teniitt^ 
To  morrow^  sees  It  MootB^mdif     .  - 
The  stalk  som^t  sfmit  gefitif  rears,  -  V 
An(|  waters' with  celestial  tears.  ^     '  '  '   '*  .  , 
For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deibm. 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour. 
And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower,         ^  ^ 
Nor  droops — though  spring  refbs^her  shower. 
Nor  woos  the*  summer  beam/  *  '» 

Lord  Byron  sometimes  indulges  in  a  fondness  for  what 
may  be  called  Ovidian  conceit.    The  following  are  ia-*  - 
stances  :  -  - 

'  Who  hath  not  proved — how  feebly  words  esaay  .  ' 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beaiitv's  heavenly  ray?  •  . 

^  *      \V ho  {\oth  no\  iiio\—  ?infil  his  achino^  sischt  ' 
#•        FaitUii  into  dimmss  with  its  own^dtlight,  - 

'    ♦         *         «         i*^        •  , 

So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye,         iPf  w. 
Lovt  lialf  regrets  iq  kUs  it  dry.  ^,  ;iv  J 

.  ♦    ^    r»      -  4».         »  *  .... 

Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling. 

The  whiteness  of  the  sta-foam  troubling.* 

With  respect  to  the  last  passage,  we  may  ask  how  the 

sea,  when  lashed  into  foam  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 

coiUd  be  troubled  by  a  little  blood  dropping  upon  the  sur- 

fiu:e?  And  with  respect  to  a  previous  passag^o,  we  should 

wl6h  to  know  how  visual  delight  is  compatible  WAth  an 
aching  eye  ^  ^^"^  .  ^-^k^,-;     .»r  h^^t^.       -         -jif' " 

Lord  Byron  sometimes  takes  more  pains  to  be  prettj/ 
than  a  great  poet  ought  to  take. .  He  has  so  many  beau* 
ties  of  tiie  most  genuine  sort,  and  of  the  highest  order, 
that  he  can  well  afford  to  leave  prettiness  to  puerility. 
He  is  the  poet  of  sentiment  and  of  nature  ;  and  he  should 
despise  all  affected  ornament,  and  all  ^elaborate  artifice 
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of  decoration*  He.  should  pduut  ido  emhdljshmenis 
which  do  oot  accord  with  the  luoBt  cbastiKHl  ta¥le.  The 
following  are  some  of  tb^  frelUnmm  wUeh  we  woald 
wish  him^  in  foture-to  avoidw '  tie  is  rich  without  ttnad, 
and  let  him  not  imaifpiiie  that  tiaeel  ie  weaUh* 

*  Thou  my  Zuleika/!»hftre  and  bleM  my  Imrk— t 
TJk  Dove  of  pt  aee  and  prmmn  ic  tmmt  ofk  f 
Or,  since  tnat  hope  denied  m  worlds  of  tftifCf 
Be  thou  th^  rainbow  ia  ike  storms  of  life  V 

*  With  tliee  all  toils  arc  swept  -each  clime  halh  cbarms« 
Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  ariiis  I 

•  Ay — ^let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck- 
So  that  (ho  .e4mns  ding  closer  round  my  mck* 

Several  passa^s  in  this  poem  might  be  produced 
which  are  very  flat  and  prosaic;  at)d  this  we  impute  not. 
to  anj  defect  of  taste,  but  to  rapidity  of  composition* 
Lord  Byron  should  have  given  a  more  careful  revisi9n  to 
his  work.  Let  him  not  begin  to  think  that  negUgence  is 
beauty,  or  that  genius  can  make  aiiieiuls  for  the  sloven- 
liness of  haste.  When  a  yoiin^  writer  has  received 
very  liberal  portion  of  praise,  he  is  too  apt  to  think  that 
what  he  writes  must  be  good,  whetiier  it  hiive  or  have  not 
received  the  polish  of  iahoiir ;  and  tiiat  lie  is  privileged 
to  be  careless  and  Indolent.  If  Fiord  I'yr oa  adopt  this 
opinion,  he  is  not  so  old  bat  that  j  luay  live  to  write 
liiniself  down ;  and  the  enthusiastic  ailmiiation  of  his  first 
works,  may  vanish  in  pilj  or  contempt  at  the  perusal  of 
his  last.  If  this  he  not  palatable  it  is  wholesome  advice  ; 
and  as  m;  ii  advice  is  not  often  offered  to  persons  i[i  his 
station,  we  hope  that  he  wJlI  take  it  in  «^ood  part  iVom 
the  pen  oi  a  Critical  Reviewer.  If  it  be  ill  received,  it 
is  at  lea^'t  well  intended.  '  - 

The  worst  part  of  this  poem  is  the  account  which  Selini 
gives  of  himself  to  Zuleika  in  the  cave.  This  is  oflen 
tedious  and  prolix;  and  many  passages  are  very  .uui|ia- 
tural  in  the  circumstances  which  are  represented. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider  Lord  Byron  as  the  first 
poet  of  the  present  age.  He  lias  more  fire  and  snbliinity, 
I  K  re  enthusiasm  of  sentiment,  and  force  of  expression, 
iimn  Walter  Scott,  and  he  has  at  least  an  equal  portion 
of  tenderness.  We  have  not  room  to  be  more  parti- 
cular. 
■  1 
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AftT*  14;— tSirrmtfiiy,  bg  Thomas Sommilh,  V.  D.  F.  H.  S.  IL.  Mini^H 
ier  iff  Jedburgh,  and  one  of  hi9Maj$»t$f*9  ClutpUin$  in  Qrdimturjfi 
Iiondoa;  Cadell,  I8i3.  8to« 

THESE  sermpns  are,  altogether,  iinpresftive  ftod  iateratfag« 
The  author  appears  to  have  taken  bis  countryqaaD,  Dr.  Blatr^ 
for  his  model  b  composiHoa*  Hb  ^i^  le  perspicuous^  and  hia 
septciices  are  usnally  short.  He  touches  oqI^  transiently  on 
polemical  topics ;  but  bis  discourses  are  full  of  devout.  8eoti«» 
iiieiit ;  and  are  perv  aded  by  a  spirit  of  pri^ctlc&l  piety  Equally 
remote  from  torpid  insensibility  and  from  fanatical  rapture* 
The  sermons  are  in  all  tweiity-ouc  in  number :  and  thoogti  thejr 
contain  nothing  new,  and  indeed  nothing  which  has  not  ofteo 
been  said  before,  yet  they  convey  old  but  imporkaal  truths  ift  t 
fomi  calculated  to  e?Lcite  attention  during  the  pefusal,-*-OiviBg 
'  to  the  press  of  other  matter  we  have  no  space  for  extracts,  or 
we  should  make  several  which  would  give  a  favourable  idea 
of  Mr,  SomerviUe's  taiants  as  a  serious  teacher  of  Cbris^ 
tianitv* 

AaT.  Ih.'-^Jdditwnal  Lettert  addremed  to  the  Rev'.  G,  JJ  O^lj/,  B.  D, 
CkrUUan  Advocate  in  the  VniverfUy  of  Cambridge^  and  Chapiaiit 
to  kii  Grace  ike  Jrehbith&p  ef  CanleHury,  In  answer  to  hh  He^ 
tkarki  on  the  Oedipus  Judatntff.  By  Finder,  BibHeuSt  and  Vandi' 
dns^  LoBdont  glMrwood,  ibis.  8to.  8i.  6d. 

WE  have  never  perused  the  Oedipus  Judaicus  of  Sir  WiUianl 
Drammond,  nor  the  retnarks  of  Mr.  D'Oyly  on  that  publication* 
We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  qualified  to  discuss  the  merits 
o(  the  present  controversy ;  and  it  would  be  very  unworthy  of 
us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  influeneed  by  an  ex-par(e  statement 
on  either  side.  There  isagooddral  of  polemical  asperity,  and 
a  tolerable  portion  of  personal  abuse  in  these  letters  ;  but  we 
suppose  that  both  may  have  been  excited  by  a  previous  display 
of  similar  qualities  in  the  gentleman  who  ei\joys  the  honoorable 
title  of  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  If 
this  Christian  Advocate  have  assailed  such  a  distinguished  sctjft- 
lar  ;»s  Sir  Win.  Drummond  with  abuse  rather  than  with  argu- 
ment, or  have  enrleavoured  to  crush  his  udveis^uy  by  invidious 
insinuations,  and  the  senseless  sounds  of  iji.-drl  uirI  hir(  {ic,  ra- 
ther than  to  convince  him  of  his  errors  l>y  souini  logic  and  aober 
discussion,  we  think  that  the  term  Christian  Advocate  should 
'  be  exchanged  for  some  title  more  suital)le  ii>  tl)e  absence  ot 
that  meekness,  patience^  and  forbcarauce,  whitii  are  soesbtntial 
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to  every  roan,  who,  like  Ml.  1)  Oylv,  takes  upon  himself  the 
high  office  of  a  defender  of  that  doctrine,  the  first  preacher  of 
which  forbad  all  bitterness  and  malice  towards  those  wboiu  it 
was  Opposed. 

'  P0UT1C6. 

Art.  l^^Tke  PoUUcmI  CpnHUmUm  tf  ihe&^MnUk  Monarchy ^ 
MmfdimCUiz  im  tf  Mmt^A,  1818.    tooaoQt  Souter,  I8l8. 

WE  were  glad  to  aee  an  account  of  the  irw  8{)antsh  conitititv 
Uon  published  in  the  present  form.  Whatever  mdy  be  liic  de- 
fectij,  which  jiractice  may  discover  in  this  constitution,  the  pro- 
duction itselt  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  curiosity  as  it  shows 
how  far  tbe  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  have  carried  their  no* 
ttons  of  political  liberty.  As  far  as  respects  the  elective  frap* 
chise,  populatiou  aDd  oot  property  is  orodetbe  basis  »f  the  ex- 
ercise ;  bat  then  by  a  regulation,  oiider  act  31^^  it  b  oiderad  that 
Irom  the  year  1818  '  all  thote  who  claim  tbe  rights  of  citimi. 
ship  most  kaow  bow  to  read  and  write/  This  is  so  far  a  politic 
provision,  as,  at  any  rate,  it  tends  to  prevent  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  being  possessed  by*  an  illiteiate  rabble ;  Inuifcrupts, 
pnblic  debtors*  menial  servants^  persons  having  no  means  of 
subsistence*  and  those  who  have  been  objects  of  a  crr- 
minal  prosecution*  are  always  eicluded  from  the  tights  of  citiaea* 
ship.  One  depu^  to  the  Cortes  is  to  be  chosen  for  every 
seventy  thousand  souls. — But  then  there  is  tio  be  a  graduated 
scale  of  representation  between  the  deputy  to  tbe  Cortes  ani 
the  primary  electors.  There  arc  first  to  be  parish  meetmgs*  in 
which  every  two  hundred  inhabitants  are  to  return  one  pariahi 
member.  But  this  member  himself  is  not  to  be  chosen  imme- 
diately by  the  two  hundred  inhabitants,  but  by  eleven  umpires 
elected  from  their  body.  Tiie  parish  member  must  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  parish.  The  parisli  elec- 
tors constitute  the  elective  meetings  ot  the  district,  and  are  to 
choo!ie  di^trif  t  eh^ctors  in  the  proportion  ot  three  to  one  of  the 
deputies  to  l)e  elected  to  the  Cortes.  *To  be  an  elector  of  dis- 
trict, it  is  necessary  to  be  a  citizen,  in  exercise  of  his  rights,  25 
years  of  age,  settled  and  resident  in  the  district,  either  a  layman 
or  of  the  secular  clergy.'  The  electors  of  districts  are  to  aiseni- 
blr  in  the  capitals  ot  the  ditiicient  provinces  in  order  to  elect  the 
deputie:)  to  the  Cortes.  la  order  to  be  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes, 
tbe  individual  must  be  '  a  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights* 
twenty-five  years  old,  born  in  the  province,  or  settled  therein 
with  a  lesidence  of  at  Ica^^t  btven  years,  win  ther  a  layman  or 
ecclesiastic.'  A  certi^in  annual  income  is  also  requisite  us  a 
^qualification.  The  Curtes  are  to  meet  every  year ;  and  tbe  ses- 
sion is  to  contuuie  for  three  months  '  beginniog  on  the  first  of 
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March/  iThore  is  to  be  a  new  election  every  twp  y«ars,  and  the 
same  deputies  cannot  be  elected  to  sit  in  two  successive  Cortev. 
,We  cannot  conceive  any  good  reason  for  this  last  regulation  ; 
and  it  tends  to  relax  the  motives  for  disinterested  and  patriotic 
conduct.  Continued  re-election  is  the  proper  reward  of  a  fmih" 
ful  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a  national  representative. 
No  deputy  to  the  Cortes  can  have  any  place  or  eraployment 
under  the  ( rown,  or  obtain  m^y  pension,  or  dignity  whatever 
from  the  king  'during  tin  jx  riiul  of  his  di  putation/  and  for 
*  one  year  afterwards.'  The  kujg  in;iy  refuse  Ins  assent  to  any 
particular  law,  but  if  the  same  law  be  proposed  and  passed  in 
the  Cortes  for  three  successive  years,  such  a  law  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  have  received  the  royal  assent.  Before  tlie  Cortes  se- 
parate they  are  to  elect  a  permanent  committee,  composed  of 
seven  members  of  their  body,  who  are  to  exercise  some  iinpor* 
tant  duties,  and  particularly  '  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  oh-  - 
mvmceof  tlieeonstitutioo/  Time  is  the.  best  test  of 

the  good  or  the  evil  of  political  eonstitutions ;  for  tiM  only  can 
shew  how  ht  they  are  adapted  to  the  habits»  seotiments,  chaxae* 
Inv  and  circamstanoes,  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed.  Fft- 
9  litical  bodies  are  composed  of  very  heterogeneous  efemeats;  and 
theory*  .which  does  not  often  answer  in  practice^  is  seldom  foand 
so  thofonghly  intractable  as  when  manifested  in  a  certain  pre- 
composed  system  for  the  government  of  a  nation.  Most  df 
those  governments  which  have  been  reckoned  the  best,  have  not 
been  deliberalelv  precomposed,  but  have  gradaally  arisen  out  of 
die  changes  in  the  habits,  sentiments,  and  circumstances,  of  the 
people  for  whose  j,mod  they  are  desij^ned.  They  have  been  a 
fortuitous  piece  of  patcb-work  ti^radiivilly  und  successively  pro- 
duced, rather  than  a  system  woven,  at  one  and  the  same  time* 
into  one  consistent  and  regular  whole.  ^ 

POETRY. 

Battles  0/  rutoria  and  tkM  Pjfrenees*   Bjf  Jokm  ewmmrn^  JtMim^ 
tf  the  Batthi  of  the  Danube  and  Barronoy  the  Bower  of  BHbs^  ifc. 
Dedicated,  by  permission^  to  the  most  noble  Richard^  Mar^uU  W%1 
Utly^  IT*  G,  Sfe,  Sfc.  ifc,   London :  Jennings,  1813 

THIS  volume  is  ushered  into  the  world  with  all  the  '  pomp 
and  circumstance,'  which  dedication  to  the  most  noble,  and  aiU 
vertisement  to  the  ignoble  can  give  it ;  for,  as  Betty  BlackbertV 
says,  in  the  first  place  here's  a  dedication,  and  oeer  that  there  a 
an  advertisement,  and  over  that  comes  (what  the  author  calls  a 
poem,)  and  over  that  some  certain  quantity  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  to  explain  in  prose  all  that  is  in- 
coniprebensible  inverse. — Now,  to  be  sure,  this  is  all  fair  and 
above-board  with  respect  to  this  present  book  making  age.  And 
we  give  Mr.  John  Ci wiiliam  all  doe  cradit  for  his  circumspectior. 
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He  has  taken  care  that  bis  dedication  should  ^bouQd  witji  all 
the  good  tbtogs  i^tb  which  dedicafioos  are  osually  fraught 
Whether  ali  tins  hktt&ing  is  for  value  received^  or  odIy  in  ex- 
pectaaoy^  4e  shall  not  trouble  our  heads  to  consider.   We  shall 
fivlj  say  that  it  smells  well,  an.d  that  our  nostrils  haye  not  often 
noented  a  higher  haut  f^&ut  of  fluniu^e;7.  The  dedication  is  aho 
very  firettily  worded,  and  specifies  (according  to  a  botanical 
ahrase)  the  genus  and  class  of  the  poet;  who,  as  we  presope^^ 
Wootis  and  i]ouri*ihes  andrr  the  kindly  nurture  of  the  second 
|pjlie»  and  makes  no  otdinary  fiii.  rc!  by  the  right-hand  of  my^ 
Indy's  woRnan,  or  in  a  hnl)  u  Tioh  c  liit-chat  with  the  marquises  own 
jgtntlenian.    In  this  hot  brd  we  have  no  doubt  that  'Mr.  Jolm 
Owilltum  will^  in  all  probability^  find  his  Bower  of  blini,  and 
frill  receive  his  due  reward  as  a  very  lat-jird  man,  and  a  mon- 
strous Jitie  poet,  Tliis  is  ail  well,  very  well,  and  as  it  should  be. 
But,  when  iin  author  atten^pts  to  be  rastfy  smnr!  in  his  expla- 
natory notes  on  monthly  critic-, wfio  havciold  him  in  plain  Eng- 
lish that  his  poetry  is  not  wort  li  a  fif,',  v,    iinistrequost  Iiini  to 
rfcolifct  himself;  and,  instead  of  nuiuing  into  ahu^se,  cili  (o 
liiind  that  what  suits  very  well,  an* I  appears  very  fine  at  the 
steward's  table,  will  not  ])\^s  cHn.Mit  at  my  lords; — and  that 
what  is  very  picquant  at  the  s'  cdud  lahie  will  not  be  admitted  at^ 
the  Tust.    Away  then  with  >!k  h  i5ee*»nd-haiid  |)it!vers  of  bones, 
and  their  homhastic  [lOi  tiy  v\i»h  explanatory  notes. —  I'lir  sub- 
ject is  a  nobie  one,  utid  it  is  hard  it  sonif*  b<  Iter  poet  caiiiiot  be 
found  10  hWif  the  <iepds  of  Jieroism  wI/k  h  have  been  achieved 
by  the  nobie  Wellinijtun  aiul  hi«  hrntlu  i  -.  in  irms,  than  the  puer- 
ile versilit"-  no\%  hf^Tore  us,  ^.  !ia:je  wiioie  peiformaiice  isegotism^ 
^iid,  wiidt  liie  ladies  cail,  6lujf  ', 

A%r.  l%^Ths  JfonnUftg  FTreaiht  en  Elgia^  TMMe  to  the  Memory 
*  of  the  late  Iiif(ht  Hon.  Spencer  PercivMi^  First  Lord  i^fhe  TWanrfy, 
Chancellor  of  the  Ejcchtiftier,  SyV.  fife.  the  »^uikor  of  the 
Bottlei-  of  the  L'anube  and  tlu-  Barrosa.  Dt  dirrrtrfJ^  by  permh^^iont 
to  the  Hij^ht  lion.  Lord  ^rden,  ^cv  b^c^  ^c*  i^viuioixi  JeumngSy 
1813.     ■  . 

Mr.  JOHN  GWILLIAM  apain !  Mr.  John  G<}jia)nn/p|k- 
Higpn  a  mourning  vreath  !  with  another  dedic^tk>n»a.ncl  aimtber 
^ittempt  at  ^i{/*<  Aww^'w^l  Mjr,  Jolm.Gwiliiam  is  a  very  seiisi-r 
ble  body,  and  if  he  does  not  know  on  which  side  his  bread^is 
)>9tt€red  w  ho  is  there  tiratdoesl  We  must  do  him  t  he  justice 
to  acknowledge  that  he  has  some  idea  of  exemplifying  the  old 
English  proverb,  of  'Two  strings  to  your  bow/  If  my  Lord' 
Marqui?  WoHesley  do?s  not  step  forward  to  raise  Mr.  John 
pwdliatu  above  liis  reilov.s,  witfiont  doubt  my  Lord  Ardea 
(after  this  dntdul  address)  r;*.nnot  fail  to  extend  his  finger  and 
fkunih  b(  Ip  hira  out  of  tiie  mire\  and  place  him  in  a  bower  of" 
m  yvhich  3ve  sbail  hope  one  of  the^e  days  |o  ^ii^4^  ^|idf 
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with  him,  and  s^j,  according  to  the  old  soog»  'how do  \e  do,aild 
bow  do  ye  do^  ainf  how  do  ye  do  again/  *  •  ' 

Art.   \9-—f  ir^il  in  London^  or  Town  Etlos^uff;.       To  nhhh  nrc 
a adcd  LiuilalioTis     Horace »    London  :  lifliughaui,  IS14.  piiccjs. 

liMiTATIONS  of  Horace!    These  iroifations,. as  they  are 
called,  willy  we  have  do  doubt»  iiod  their  sale  amongst  tbe'meH-  ^ 
milliners,  men  stay  makers,  men  linen-drapers,  and  sach-like 

personaires,  M  ho  wisll  to  nlnivc  a  ficuro  raffrr  tfiry  have  put  up 
their  shutters  and  accoujiUcl  to  tlieir  master  lor  the  money  left 
in  the  tillj  at  some  of  the  readinnf  societies  to  wliich  those 
learned  personaof's  resort.  For  here  they  may  expatiate  on  dis- 
carded ministers,  I  rlii-preachers,  and  Dr.  Bushy  with  his  v.irious 
qualifications  of  tiki! i^iator,  composer,  &c.  Here  ulsolli^y  may 
pick  up  some  dirly  iuit  cilote,  or  malicious  calumu>  ui  llit  ir  su- 
periors, which  caiHiot  fail  of  beinj»  very  grateful  to  ordiijiny 
minds.  Tliebest  ol  liit  eclogues  is  the  sixth,  entitled  Lord  Ma>or's 
Day  ;  and  \Uien  we  say  that  this  ik  the  best,  wq  request  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  do  not  mean  but  that  bad  is  the  best.  We  do 
Dot  wish  to  see  the  LaUn  poets  introduced  Into.  London  in  the 
dt«B»of  Beawngen  and  irigfht'inAq* 

NOVELS. 

f^gktmet.  Bjf  T*  JR.  TuckeU,  B$q^  London :  SberwooH,  l§td« 
prico  1^. 

We  believe  that  the  rage  for  reading  the  impt  ohahlesmd  the 
horrid  and  the  harribfesis  not  y^t  quite  gone  by.   We  therefore, 
felicitate  T«  R.  Tuckett,  Esq.  oi^  the  production'of  the  present', 
performance  and  coi^jecture  that  he  ba^  a  reasonable  chance  of 
paying  his  printer  and  publisher  and  having  something  over  and^ 
to  spare.   For  in  the  work  before  us  there  is  as  much  of  the 
imptobahha  and  the  impossibles  as  a  romance  i  eadej  can  desire 
for  his  heart's  content.   Most  favourable  is  the  taste  of  tlie  pre- 
sent  times  for  this  species  of  rhodomontade;  and  if  T.  R.  Tuck- 
eft,  Esq.  finds  this  to  be  the  case*  he  may  well  exdaini  <  All's 
well  that  ends  well/ 

Aet.  21. — Madmaisetle  i!c  la  rnyrtle,  ou  le  ii^cle  de  louiti  XIII'. 
Par  Madame  de  Oenlis.  Lumlres  :  chez  Colburo,  18  i;:t.  2  torn. 
ifmiK 

MADAME  de  GENLIS  has  generally  adhered  to  the  truth 

of  lii'^tDi  v  iu  the  charaefer^,  whicli  occur  in  this  rorrr.'nce :  but 
her  iniajLiiualioii  iias  sti))plit  (l  ihc  rest.  'J  liis  is  upon  tlie  whole 
an  iastructive  and  i»)l<  r<'slii)g  uo\  el.  In  I  he  luloi  v  irw  between 
Cardinal  Richheu  and  Maoaioiselle  dc  l.i  FaycUe  in  the  second 
Wi;>lume4  the  crafty  policy  and  invidious  intentions  of  tlie  cour*  ' 
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tier  arfe  «  contrasted  witlj  the  simple  re  ctitude  and  inn^onuoiis 
probit)  of  an  unviiraied  mind.  The  conclusion  is  such  as  gives  a 
lone  of  virtue  to  the  piece,  und  ib  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion iu  favour  of  what  \&  of  rare  occurrence  in  these  and  in  all 
timesy^ — a»  disinterested  and  elevated  seme  of  duty  prevailing 
over  the  lures  of  ambitioo  and  the  blanduhoieiits  of  voluptuous 
indulgence. 

Abt.  92*— Feutth  det  gmu  4u  mmSc,  ou  jownml  imagiiuare*  Far 
Jifadam^  de'GemfU, '  Jvee  U  9imiqme  de$  rommnce9*  Londrei :  ches 
I  Colburn»  l819»8vo.  | 

THIS  work  furnishrs  nnotlu  r  proof,  if  any  other  were  want- 
inc.  of  t!f<MMtt'!l«  ( Tn  il  fecun<iit\' ot  ^!;tf!,;me  de  Genli.s.  There 
are  in  inv  rrjii\i:ij  k  flee tioas^ acute  remarks, and  interesting  de« 
tails  in  thi6  perluiuiance. 

Aet.  23. — Zulma  et  trois  nouvt  Ues  :  precede  d'un  esfsni  nur  leg  fic- 
tiom.  Par  Madame  de  Slael  HoUtein.  Londrea:  chez  Colburn, 
1819. 

THERE  are  a  variety  of  acute  and  striking  remarks  in  the 
essay  on  fictions  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  this  volume* 
2olma  has  several  iiigb>wrottght  passages ;  but  we  cannot  say 
much  iu  favour  of  the  moral  impression  which  the  story  is  calcu- 
lated to  leave  upon  the  mind.  A  woman,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy^ 
shooting:  the  object  of  her  affections  and  then  putting  an  end  to 
her  own  life  may  be  well  suitc(?  to  excite  tra<^ic  emotion,  but 
not  to  br  recommended  as  a  j):irrerii  of  conduct  or  of  virtue — 
When  Zulma  has  dispatched  her  b(  loved  to  the  other  world, 
and  is  preparing  to  follow  him,  she  is  represented  as  saying, 
*  Je  \'d\s  n  joindre  Fernaud  dans  ce  sejour  on  il  ne pourra  chtrir 
que  moi,  ou  Thomme  est  degag^  de  tout  ce  qui  n  est  pas  Vamour^ 
eXla  vertu.'  This  appears  to  us  not  a  little  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd. Zulma  takes  it  for  granled  that,  in  tlie  next  stage  of  her 
existence,  she  shall  rejoin  the  man  whom  she  has  murdered ; 
that  he  will  then  love  no  one  but  herself,  we  suppose,  for  the 
kind  office  she  h«i  done  him  of  wresting  the  fatal  shears  from/ 
the  hands  of  fiita,  and  cutting  short  the  thread  of  his  exist* 
«nce.  And  in  this  future  stale,  which  the  dying  Zulma  depicts 
on  her  imagination,  man  is  to  be  disengaged  from  every  tie  but 
that  of  love  and  virtue.  U  by  iove,  she  here  means  a  passion  like 
that  which  in  its  frantic  ezcw  induced  her  to  murder  Femand^ 
tre  do  not  see  what  connection  it  has  with  virtue ;  nor  what 
close  bond  of  union  there  is  likely  to  be  in  a  future  state  be* 
tweten  the  virtue  of  a  being  In  a  higher  sphere  of  intellectual  en* 
joyinent  and  the  iove,  we  shall  not  call  it  by  its  proper  name, 
tvbich  Miid^me  de  Stael  knows  how  to  paint  with  a  pencil  dip* 
fed  in  the  very  essence  of  volnptuous  expression* 
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iafning  Remarks  made  during  manif  Bjecurtions  in  the  Princip§^jf 

of  Wales ^  and  borderins^  Distrfrts,  a}ie:m?vtfd  hi/  Extracts  from 
the  best  writers.  Sccand  Edition  corrected  and  considerably  ett* 
tarred.   Loudon:  Longman,  1813.  » 

,  THIS  will  be  found  a  useful  guidr  to  those  who  intend  to 
travel  through  either  North  or  South  Wales.  The  information 
is  very  copious  respecting  the  diflferent  points  about  which  a 
travel !.^r  would  wish  to  be  informed,  or  which  can  add  to  tho^ 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  tour.  The  articles  are 
alpha  he ticuliy  arranged,  which  increases  the  fadiity  of 
reiereuce. 

Art.  25. — De  Vinfluence  des  Passions  sur  le  bonheur  des  Individus  ei 
det^aUotu.  Par'Maimite  ia  Bartmne  Stail  deBolstein.  Londres:  . 
chesCoIbttni.  16iS,  Syo.  ^  ,     ,  ' 

THIS  work  partakes  of  what  appear  to  us  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  jVfadarae  de  Stael's  works. — Madame  de  Stael  is  a  wo- 
man of  more  depth  of  ref]ection  than  most  of  her  sex :  but, 
thou,«rh  her  remarks  are  often  sagacious  and  profound,  she  is 
not  distinijuished  by  much  logical  (  out  imiity.  She  is  often  in-  ' 
cohereui  aud  desultory;  and  is  sometimes  so  strenuously  ela- 
borate that  she  becomes  confused  or  obscure  by  a  violent  effort 
to  appear  superlatively  wise.  Her  talents  are  certainly  of  the 
iirst  order but  her  'composi6bns  are  more  distinguished  by 
splendid  flashes  than  by  a  steady  and  permanent  ught.  She 
makes  her  way  towards  her  object  rather  by  aibple,  but  inter- 
rupted bounds,  than  by  a  continued  pace,  or  by  a  vigorous 
and  uniform  pro^ssion.  ^If  we  had  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion we  could  pomt  out  numerous  passages  even  in  her  beat 
works,  which,  though  they  are  covered  with  ornaments  that  im* ' 
pose  upon  the  superticial  observer,  would  not,  for  a  moment, 
endure  the  scrutiny  of  criticisni.  Like  some  of  the  fungi,v/hich 
crunU>le  into  dust  at  the  first  touch,  they  would  be  found  to  bn 
only  a  gaudy  exterior  for  unsubstantial  emptiness. 
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burning  of  a  Mahratta  I{ody,^48i 
Religious  Mendicantti  called  Fu- 
qeers,  Financial  System  of 

tiie  Mahrattas.  ib.  Murder  of 
Suijee  KaO,  -ddl 

Brown's  Historical  Account  of  the 
Laws  against  the  Catholics,  497 

Biitton's  Essay  relating  to  RedclilTe 
Church,  Bristol,  The  supe- 

riority of  Geniu*  over  Riches,  ib, 
Cb.iitfrton  the  greatest  literary 
Phenomenon  of  modern  Times,  ib. 
J.  Le  Keux,  a  fine  Specimen  of  the 
Graphic  Art  by  him  in  Plate  VIIL 
4*4^.  Mr.  Southey,  his  Account 
of  the  Family  of  Chatterton,  ib» 
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Two  Letters  from  Chatferton  to 
Dof'sity,  »b.  CtiaUortOD,  his 
loudness  for  Dress,  ib.  

Byrou's  Lord  G::\.»iir,  06.    Trie  tn=. 
mnnuc  valley,  Di;s<.ri4Hion  <»r, 

Hasi^aa,  hi-<  Duath,  tiO.  betiiale 

Jii;aiiiy»  DcscTipLion  ol^2.  Dis- 
ttaciion,  i^icti  10  of,  Deatlv, 
the  first  Hour  alter  Deaih,  r>7 

Byroii's  Lord,  Bride  of  Abyuos, 

CAM  I  BELL'S  Impending  Ruin_£i£. 
the  British  i.mpiic,  420 

Castellan  Moeurs, Usages,  Costumes 
dcs  Othoin  jus,  et  abre^^  de  levir 
Histoire,  L  An^'cdole  of  St  lim 
ir^t  surnair.ed  Yaieif  (th?.  leru=_ 
eions)  '2.  Avaiice  pmiisiied,  3. 
'  Prooi  oi  the  3uj!,a£ily  of  tlie  !  arks, 
an  AufcdMf,  4.  Tlitrir  use  of 
Opium,  (i.  Inlrotluction  of  Cof- 
fee at  C  inHaalinople,  7.  Account 
of  the  Nuptial  Ceremony  of  the 
Turks,  8.  Anecdote  of  a  Turkish 
Taylor,  i>.  Aeeouut  of  the  bultanis. 
IVIeais,        '  10 

Cb.iu-tiauity  in  India,  500 

CbateuubriajixlL»  Beauties  of  Cliris- 
tianit>i,_C3l.  Nature  of  Alyste- 
ries,  132.  Infancy  happy,  the 
Cause  why,  134.  Natuial  Par- 
tiaiily  of  Maukiiul  for  Mysteries, 
.  137.  The  Death  of  thp  Christian, 
141.  Singular  Instance  of  the 
foroe  of  liurmon}'  upon  the  Kat- 
tlc-Snake,  142.  Patriot  if.-  f  eel- 
ing delineated,  141.  Anecdote  of 
a  Frenchniau,  who  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  during  the  Jleiga  of  Tet=_ 
ror,  N5 

Corvisart's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases, 
of  the  ilearr,  637 

Correspondence  on  the  Formation, 
*  Objecis,  and  Plan,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Foreign  Bible  Society^ 
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Constitution,  New,  of  the  Spanish 

M  o  n  ar  c  h  y ,  H(>0  " 

Coxe's  Wanderings  of  Woe,  105 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  K  mgs  of  Spaio- 
ot  Ike  house  of  Bonrbou,  113. 
.Tovcy  and  Harcourt,  the  Letters 
of,    J 14.     Portotairero  instru- 
mental in    lixioiLing  the  Will 
from  Cherries,   ib.  InttTCstin^ 
CojTei4iiaidciice  of  Bub  Doding- 
ton,  115,    Chara/ctt;r  of  hir  Jioa- 
jatnm  Ke'rni  ,  ib.  Corn-spondcuce 
of  Lord_Jlochlord  from  17(»3  to 
1767,  116.     Correspondence  of 
Xord  Maiiuesbury,  of  lord  Gr^- 
\hdm,  and  Lord   Ancklaud^  ib. 


Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  her  Let- 
ter io  Louis,  the  French  king,  on 
the  indolent  Cluixactei  of  Philip 
her  ii usbaad,  117.  Descriptiou 
of  .Muna    Lonjsa,  and  her  first 
Meeting  with  heE_Iiusband,  118. 
Princess  Orsim,  119.    The  Death 
of  Maria—Loui-a  and  the  Grief  of 
Phihrs  12U.    The  Origin  of  the 
FInvatinn  of  LUzabeth  Farnese, 
121.    Prmcess  ''  'r^nii,  her  Alarm 
nnd    Indignation  on  discovering 
the  Character  of  the  future  Queen, 
121.    .Sets  out  from  Madrid  with 
Philip  to  meet  the  Bride,  ib.  Her 
Heception  by_the  new  Queen,  and 
l.'tT  Arrest,JU22.    Klevation  oi  AI- 
beroni,    123.     The  Commercial 
Treaty  witli    Eni;land   the  tirst 
Public  Act  of  Alueroni,  124.  Mr. 
Dodington's  Correspondence  on 
the  above  Subject,  ib.    The  fall 
of  Albe'-oni,  125.    Hipperda  the 
chief  Instrument  of  his  Fall,  127. 
Account  of  the  precipitate  and 
shameful  Dismission  ot  the  Infan- 
ta, the  intcnded-Wife  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  128.     Sketch  of  the 
Character   of  the  Span  sh  Mo- 
uarch,  130 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the_fcLiuse  of  Bombon,  conti- 
nued, 25f}«    Accoimt  and  Charac- 
ter of  Ferdinand,  ib.    Maria  Mag- 
dalena  Theresa  BarbararX^^eeu  of 
Spaia,  her  Character,  267.  Mar- 
quis de  la  Ens^enada,  his  Origin 
and  Rise,  20!^.    Pnoripal  Minis- 
ter to  Phdip,  ib.    Hia  friendship 
for  Farrinelli,  ib.    Don  Joseph  de 
Canajal,   Minister  for  Foreign 
A  Hairs,  ib.    His  Attachment  to 
Great    Britain,    2i0.  Farinelli, 
Account  of,  ib.       Sir  Benja- 
min Keeue's  Death,  262.  Death 
of  Queen  Barbara,  ib.    The  Effect 
which-it  produced  on  the  jyimi  of 
Ferdinand  her  Husband,  2ti2.  Ex- 
tract fron)  a  Letter  of  Lord  Bris- 
vtoiia^  ib.      Death  of  Ferdinand, 
2<)3.    Succeeded  by  his  brother 
jUharle?,  Kiugof  Naples,  ib.  Anec- 
dote of.thc  Sword  which  was  after- 
wardit  Siven  to  Lord  Nelson, -ib.. 
Farrinelli,    his    liisi^iace,  2(H. 
Substance  of  a  Despat-ch  from  the 
F,arl  of  Bristol,    ib.  General 
Wall,  Account  of,  2f}ii»  .  Termi- 
nation of  General  Wall's  Career, 
267.     Discovery  of  the  Plot  to 
Bum  Ike  Dock;*  and  Naval  Arse- 
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iialsat  Plymouth  and  Port«»motith, 
268.  Character  of  Ciiarlt'S  the 
Third,  270 

Crabb's  Practical  Introduction  to  the 
French  Language,  218 

Coxe's,  Eliza,  Liberality  and  Preju- 
dice, a  Tale,  443 

DOCTRINA  Generam  sive  lutro- 
ductio  ad  Veram  Ix>gicain,  &c. 
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Dunlap's  Menrioirs  of  H.  F.  Cooke, 
gfcC.  612.  Mrs  Siddons,  History 
of,  614.  Extract  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
l)iar\',  6 15.  His  Reflections  on  a 
Dim^ken  Clergyman,  616 

EDWARD'S  Treatise  on  English 
Prosody,  443 

Edward's  Specimenii  of  English  Ac- 
centuated Verse,  444 

Edward's  Specimens  of  English  non- 
Accentuated  Verse,  ib. 

Easais  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur 
la  Marine  de  France,  313.  Ob- 
servations on  the  Events  of  the 
American  War,  316.  Emanci- 
pation of  South  America  fatal  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  317. 
Cardinal  Fleury  negligent  ot  the 
French  Navy,  318 

Eustace's  Tour  throucrh  Italy,  con- 
tinued, 68.  PajstiiUQ,  account  of, 
69.  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Sicily, 
Account  of,  TU  Favourable  Pic- 
ture of  the  I.azzaroni  of  Naples, 
72.  Account  of  the  Supply  of 
Water  in  Ancient  Rome,  _73.  Fo- 
rums, Porticos,  Baths,  and  Tem- 
ples, 7i.'  Quits  Rome,  16.  Re- 
marks on  the  Character  of  the 
Romans,  Ancient  and  Modern,  ib. 
Sets  out  for  Florence,  _77.  Sketch 
of  the  rich  and  varied  Lustre  of 
an  Italian  Sky,  ib.  Memorable 
Victory  which  Hannibal  obtained 
over  the  Romans,  ib.  Modem 
Romans  accused  of  Habitual  In- 
dolenc,_78.  Ckisbeismt  79.  Des- 
cription of  Florence,  ib.  Famous 
Laurentian  Library,  Despoiled  by 
the  French.  80»  Dante,  Buried  at 
Ravenna,  ib.  Description  of  the 
famous  Gallery  at  Florence, 
Accouiii  of  Fiesole,_82.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Abbey  of  Vallambrosa, 
fiS.  An  Account  of  a  Hermitage 
or  Little  Convent  called  Paradi- 
sino,  85 

Eustace's  Tour    continued,  171. 


1 75.  Pisa,  lb.  The  Campanile, 
or  Belfry,  176.  Voyago  from 
Leghorn  to  Genoa,  ib.  Presented 
to  theDoL'H  (Durazzo)  177.  The 
Plain  of  Marengo,  ib.  Milan,  ib. 
St.  Charles  Donomeo,  Account  of, 

178.  His    immense  Charities, 

179.  View  of  the  Town  of  Como, 
TBTT    Visits  the  Lake  of  Como, 

Visits  Turin,  Remarks  on 
the  Caujses  which  led  to  the  Humi- 
liation of  1  he  Court  of  Turin,  183. 
Mount  Cenis,  184.  Account  of 
the  Exterior  Homage  which  is 
paid  to  the  Pope,  185.  The  Pomp 
which  attends  the  Pope  in  Public, 
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Evans's  Sermon,  32t 
Evans's  Bees,  a  Poem,  888 

FAIRMAN'S  Letters  on  the  Existing 
Differences  between  England  and 
America,  104 

Faulkner's  Historical  and  Topogram 
pbical  Account  of  Fulhaui,  &c. 
147.  Salmon -Fishing  commences 
the  1st  of  January,  149.  Bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  Fulhain,  Ex- 
ecuted by  Mp.  Philips,  Carpenter 
to  George  2d,  ib.  Account  of  the 
PaymenisTnade  by  the  Overseers  ■ 
during  the  Plague  in  the  year  1639, 
15L  Bishop  Aylmcr,  Anecdote^ 
o!7152.  Trait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
leaiung  to  the  Tenet  of  tlie  Romish 
Church  in  the  Case  of  Dr.  Richard 
Fletcher,  ib.  Skelton  Mr.,  his 
Rise,  153.  Mr.  Rench  the  first 
Person  who  Instituted  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  154.  The 
first  who  Introduced  the  Moss 
Rose-Tree,  the  first  Pine  Straw- 
berry, and  Chinese  Strawberry, 
ib.  Lived  to  the  Age  of  Owe  Hun- 
dred Years,  155.  Sir  Philip  Mea- 
dows, anotheFIustauce  of  Longe- 
vity, 153.  Hammersmith  Ghost, 
^ —  .  ib. 

Fingal,  a  Fine-JRrin,  551  . 

Forster's  Narrative  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  called  Quakers 
against  Thomas  Forster,  213 

Foster's  Researches  about  Atfnof- 
pheric  Phaenomena,  222 

Fotbergill's  Essay  on  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History, 

Fox's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  John  Tye 
Smith,  322 

Frey*8  Hebrew  Grammar,  "3^ 
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Text  of  St  Matthew,  Chuip.^ 

.  Verse  21,  324 

Gaodolphy's  Second  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  125 

Gaul,  King  of  Ragah,  a  Tragic  Ika= 
ma,  326 

GenHs's  Madame  dc,  Madmoi'Clle 
de  la  Fayetto,  t)i>3 

Genlis's  Madame  dc,  La  Feuilleil^s 
Oens  du  Monde,  601 

Germany  and  Agricola  of  the  Cor- 
nelius  of  Tacitus,  &c.  the,  559 

Green's  Journal  from  Loudon  to  St. 
Petexaliurgh  by  way  of  Sweden, 
&c.  20L  Account  of  the  (nflic- 
tioD  of  the  Punibhment  of  the 
Knout  on  a  Slave  who  murdered 
his  Master,  ib.  Institution  called 
the  Noble  Cadet  Corps,  202. 
Ilie.Manner  of  Living  in  Russia, 
204.  Mendicity  ot  rare  Occur- 
rence in  Hetersburajh,  ib.  Divorce 
authorized  by  the  Greek  Church, 
2t.o.    Implements  of  Agriculture, 
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Guide,  the    Cduibrian  Traveller\s, 
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Gwilliam's  Campaign,  6ol 
Gwilliam's  Mourning  Wreath,  662 

HALL'S  Tour  through  Ireland,  50  L 
Abandoned  Manners  of  tht;  lower 
Orders  of  People  in  Dublin,  506, 
Irish  Vi'pulation,  5(>7.  AccoiaU 
of  an  Irish  Wake,  510.  Picliiie 
of  an  Irish  Parm-House,  51 L 
Hospitable  Reception  of  the  Au- 
thor  by  Mr.  Ed^eworth,  512 

Harrison's  Sermons  on  various  Im- 
portant  Subjects,  514 

Historical  Sketches  of  Politics  and 
Public  Men,  tor  1812,  519 

Hobhouse'd  Journey  through  Alba- 
nia, 6-19.  Athens,  Debcription  of, 
ib.  The  Battle  of  Platiea,  Details 
of,  ib.  G reeks _£iii»ous  for  their 
Embroidery,  650.  Particulars 
of  the  Modes  of  Dress  of  the 
Albanians,  ib.  The  Temple 
of  ThcseuSj.ib.  Cell  of  the  Tfim^ 
pie  cuDverted  into  a  Church,  151. 
Tb«  Grave  of  Mr.  Tweddle,  ib. 
The  Turkish  Char^icter,  the  Tor- 
pid Gravity  and  indolent  Indiffer* 
ence  of,  ib.  Consumption  of 
Opium  in  Constantinople,  652 

Holsteia's  L' Intriguante,  556 

JOHNSON'S  Brothers  in  High  Life, 
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Junius,  a  Discovery  of  the  Author 


of  the  Letters  of,  49.    Dr.  Fran- 

cig,  a  Man  of  convivial  Habits, 
50.  Pamphlet  of  Sir  Philip  Frajt 
t  is  on  Paper  Currency,  61 

KENTISH'S  St rmon,  437 
Keysall's  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  School  in  th-j  Borough  of 
Tewkesbury,  J8I3 
Knisenstern's  Voyage  round_the 
World,  _in_the  Yeara  1803,  4,  5, 
and  6,  577.  Idand  of  Nukahiwa, 
arrives  at  the,  578.  Tapega,  King 
of  the  Island,  579.  The  Author's 
Journey  to  the  King's  House, 
Account  of,  581.  Ftre-mukery  an 
iinpurtanl_Member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  584.  _J^an,  his  Stay  at, 
Account  of,  587.  The  Devoirs  ^ 
paid  to  the  Banjos,  589  * 

LAMENTA'J'IONS  of  the  Children 
ot  Israel,  215 
Lawrence's  Englishman  at  Verdun, 
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Leaves  of  Laurel,  .  319 

Lmdsay's  Sermon,  436 
Letter  on  the  Conduct  and  Situatjjta 
of  Denmark,  438 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
(  f  Canterbury,  &c.  548 
Low's   Fauna' Orcadensis  J  or,  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Quadru- 
peds, Birds,  Heptiles,  and  Fishes 
.  of   Orkney    and   Shetland,  26» 
Sheep  experience  but  little  Care 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ork- 
neys, 27.  _Orkncy   Hog,  small 
Breed  of,  28.    Description  of  the 
Motions  and  Habitsjif  tlie  Seals, 
29.    Norway  Rat,  30.    Uder,  the 
genus-Oyster  Catcher,  Description 
oi^3L    Description  of  the  Squa, 
32.    The  greater  tern  described 
as  the  Caterer  for  the  Arctic  Gull^ 
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MARSH'S  Review  of  Sir  G.  IL  Bar- 
low's,   Bart.  Administration 
Madrass,  333 

M^Fiogg'em'f  iEsculapian  Secrets 
revealed,  445 

Michuud's  Histoire  de  Croisades, 
482.  Count  Hugh,  Account  of, 
488.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Character  of,  ib.  Characters  of 
Rob«rt,  Earl  of  Flanders,  and 
Count  Blois  and  Chartres,  489. 
Bobemond,  Prince  of  TarentunOi^ 
Character  of,  ib.  Proceision  of  ' 
the  Pilgrims,  Account  of,  495 
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riok,  363.  Pescription  of  Mr. 
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ver Goldsmith,  355.  Circum- 
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ev'.l  t'ljc,  Account  of,  ib.  The 
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